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FOREWORD 


Except where specifically stated otherwise, this Report deals with the 
activities of the United Nations and the specialized agencies from January 1 
to December 31, 1949. Readers desiring a more detailed account of the 
earlier history of the various items discussed are requested to refer to the 
three previous volumes in this series: ‘‘The United Nations, 1946’, ‘‘Can- 
ada at the United Nations, 1947’, and ‘‘Canada and the United Nations, 
1948”, which are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, for the sum 
of fifty cents per copy. 
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PREFACE 


Canadian Representation at the United Nations 


The Permanent Delegation in New York 


When Canada began its two-year term as a member of the Security 
Council on January 1, 1948, the Canadian Government decided to establish 
in New York a Canadian Permanent Delegation to the United Nations. 
The Delegation fulfils two main functions. It is called upon to represent 
Canada on most of the United Nations bodies meeting in New York; and 
it has important responsibilities for liaison with the United Nations 
Secretariat and with the permanent delegations maintained in New York 
by other member governments. 

During 1948 and 1949, the Delegation represented Canada on the 
Security Council; on the Atomic Energy Commission (of which Canada is 
a permanent member); on the Commission for Conventional Armaments 
(on which Canada served during its term on the Security Council); on the 
Interim Committee, on which all fifty-nine member states have the right 
to be represented; and on a number of other commissions, special com- 
mittees and sub-committees to which Canada was elected from time to 
time. The Chairman of the Permanent Delegation and the small group of 
three or four advisers also serve as a nucleus of Canadian representation 
to the annual sessions of the General Assembly, where their specialized 
knowledge and personal contacts provide valuable experience and continuity. 

Although Canada’s two-year term on the Security Council ended on 
December 31, 1949, there is no intention of withdrawing Canada’s Perma- 
nent Delegation from New York. For one thing, the Government will 
continue to require observer reports on the activities of the Security Council. 
For another, Canada’s election to a second three-year term on the Economic 
and Social Council, beginning January 1, 1950, has in itself conferred certain 
responsibilities on the Permanent Delegation. 

Apart, too, from the broad range of its representational duties, the 
Permanent Delegation performs a liaison function which is perhaps its 
most important single task. The headquarters of the United Nations in 
New York has become a highly important diplomatic centre. Some fifty 
member countries maintain permanent representatives to the United 
Nations who, as a general rule, exert considerable influence on the foreign 
policies of their governments. There are few diplomatic capitals from which 
it is possible to derive such a steady and authoritative flow of first-hand 
information on political, social and economic issues of international concern. 
In addition to this association with representatives from other member 
countries, the Delegation also maintains very useful contact with the 
United Nations Secretariat. In the performance of these important liaison 
duties and in its representational functions, the Permanent Delegation 
ensures the protection of Canadian interests at the United Nations, keeps 
the Government informed on international developments over a wide range 
of subjects, and acts as a link providing continuity and balance at confer- 
ences held throughout the year under the auspices of the United Nations. 
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The Permanent Delegation in Geneva 


Although the original intention was to centralize all United Nations 
activities in one place, the headquarters of specialized agencies have been 
established in various centres. Geneva, in particular, has now assumed an 
importance as a centre of United Nations affairs second only to that of 
New York. Such is the volume of work being done in Geneva that an office 
was established in the autumn of 1948 for a Permanent Representative of 
Canada at the European headquarters of the United Nations. During 1949 
this office had a small staff under the direction of a Secretary. The principal 
function of the Geneva office is that of liaison with the European Office 
of the United Nations and with the headquarters of those specialized 
agencies (ILO, IRO, ITU, WHO) which are situated in Geneva. At the 
same time the office keeps in touch with the work of the Secretariat and 
with the representatives in Geneva of other participating countries in order 
to assist in the development of Canadian policy. 

A substantial proportion of the work done by the office at present is in 
connection with the large number of United Nations and other conferences 
which are held in Geneva or in the immediate vicinity.* The staff in Geneva 
is at present too small to provide the nucleus of delegations in the way 
in which this is done by the larger Permanent Delegation in New York. 
During 1949, however, the Secretary assisted wherever possible on dele- 
gations and acted as Canadian observer at meetings of such United Nations 
bodies as the Economic and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council, 
of which Canada was not a member. The office has proved most helpful 
in providing communications and other facilities for Canadian delegations 
and in making arrangements for accommodation and transportation. 


The Working of the United Nations 


A comprehensive chart showing in graphic form the relationship between 
the various organs of the United Nations will be found in an appendix 
to this volume.** It may be of interest, in addition, to describe something 
of the methods by which three of the most important organs of the United 
Nations conduct their business, and something of the atmosphere in which 
they function. These organs are the General Assembly, the Security Council, 
and the Economic and Social Council. The United Nations Secretariat is 
also briefly discussed in this section. 


The General Assembly 


Unlike the Security Council, the General Assembly is not in session 
continuously throughout the year. It is nevertheless the main organ of the 
United Nations, and all fifty-nine member states are represented***. 
The Assembly holds one regular session per year, beginning in September 
and usually lasting until the end of November or even later. It may in 


*Details of Canadian representation at all Conferences of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies during 1949 are given in the Annual Report of the Department of External Affairs, 1949, page 94. 
**See Appendix 38, pp. 304-305. 
**«* Vfembership of the United Nations and of fall the specialized agencies is given in Appendix 37, pp. 
300-302. 
Members of the main organs and subsidiary bodies of the United Nations are listed in Appendix 39, 
pp. 307-311. 
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addition call a ‘‘special’’ session such as that summoned to discuss the 
Palestine question in March 1948; or alternatively, a second part of a 
session, such as that held in New York in April 1949 to complete items 
which had to be postponed from the Paris meetings in the autumn of 1948, 
may be arranged. 


The General Assembly has six main committees which deal respectively 
with political, economic, social, trusteeship, administrative and budgetary, 
and legal questions. At the beginning of each session, the members elect 
their president, seven vice-presidents and the chairmen of the six main 
committees. (In 1948 and 1949 it was found necessary to establish a seventh, 
the so-called Ad Hoc Political Committee, to relieve the First Committee 
of part of its heavy work-load of political items). The officers thus elected 
become automatically members of the General (or Steering) Committee, 
which reviews the provisional agenda in the early days of each session and 
makes a report to the full Assembly recommending the items which in its 
view should be retained on the agenda. The first few meetings of the full 
Assembly take place for the purpose of allocating the various agenda items 
to the main committees. This done, several subsequent meetings of the 
Assembly are devoted to a general debate, in the course of which the 
chairman of each member delegation has the opportunity of making a 
general policy statement on any or all aspects of the international situation, 
and of foreshadowing the position which his delegation will take on matters 
with which it is especially concerned. 

Within approximately one week of the opening of each session, the 
Assembly splits up into its six (or seven) main committees. Their first task 
is to decide upon the order in which they will consider the items allocated 
to them. Having done this, they discuss these items one by one, in an 
atmosphere which is much less formal and more conducive to the give and 
take of debate than that of the General Assembly itself. Frequently a 
number of proposals are submitted which are at variance with one another, 
and in the majority of cases in most committees the course of the debate 
reveals a marked cleavage between two or more opposing factions. Some- 
times the subject matter is such that differences can to some degree be 
reconciled in the form of a compromise. More often, particularly on political 
items, the fundamental disagreements between the Communist and non- 
Communist delegations preclude the achievement of such compromises 
and result in the adoption of a proposal which is vigorously opposed by a 
small minority. Whatever the nature of the discussion on each topic, 
a committee concludes each item by voting on some or all of the resolutions 
or amendments which have been tabled, and by adopting one or more 
draft resolutions which it submits in the form of a recommendation to the 
full Assembly. These draft resolutions require approval by the Assembly, 
sitting in what is known as a ‘‘plenary meeting’’. 


Plenary meetings and committee meetings are similar in the sense that 
all fifty-nine member states are represented in both. Here, however, the 
similarity ends. Committee meetings are the scene of detailed preparatory 
discussion where delegates attempt to reach solutions to the issues which 
divide their governments, and where proposals are prepared for consider- 
ation by the parent Assembly. It is in the plenary meetings that the 
Assembly gives its final stamp of approval or refusal to these proposals. 
Plenary decisions on important matters of substance, moreover, require a 
two-thirds majority of those members present and voting, in contrast to 
committee recommendations which may be passed by a simple majority. 
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Occasionally, proposals advanced by committees are reversed and too often 
much of what has been said in committee is repeated in plenary. 

Most meetings both of the full Assembly and of the main committees 
are open to the public. Plenary meetings take place in the General Assembly 
Hall at Flushing Meadow, Long Island, pending completion of the United 
Nations Permanent Headquarters. Delegations are seated according to an 
alphabetical arrangement, facing a speaker’s rostrum behind which the 
President of the Assembly, seated on a high dais, presides. Speakers deliver 
their statements formally from the rostrum after they have been ‘‘recog- 
nized’”’ by the President. Speeches are delivered into a microphone and 
are simultaneously translated into the five official languages—Chinese, 
English, French, Russian and Spanish. Delegates, members of the Press, 
and public alike are equipped with adjustable receiving sets and earphones. 


While the Assembly in plenary session tends to conduct its business 
through a series of formal statements, the main committees, which like the 
Security Council meet at Lake Success, work in a more informal, matter-of- 
fact atmosphere. Each delegate occupies a seat behind the name plate of 
his country around an oval-shaped table in the centre of the room. He 
speaks, in the name of his government, into a table microphone rather than 
from a rostrum. Directly behind him sit one or more advisers. The duties of 
advisers vary from one delegation to another. Normally, however, advisers 
are expected to have a detailed knowledge of the item under discussion, 
to understand the possible significance of the various proposals advanced, 
to have ideas on what their delegation should do on each subject before the 
Committee, to produce the right document or paper at the right time, and 
above all to have a clear understanding of the position which their repre- 
sentative has been authorized to take on the item being debated. Frequently, 
too, an adviser may be required to assist in the preparation of statements 
to be given by his delegation. 


Much of the preparation which each delegation is required to undertake 
in order to follow and participate in the committee debates might not be 
readily apparent to a casual visitor. Almost certainly, however, he would 
be impressed by the variety of topics under discussion on any one day 
during Assembly sessions in the committee debates. If, for instance, he had 
visited the most recent session of the Assembly in the autumn of 1949, 
he might have heard in one conference room a contentious discussion on 
the conflicting proposals for the international control of atomic energy; 
and next door a scholarly dissertation in the Legal Committee on the rights 
and duties of states. In another room, he might have listened to delegates 
discussing measures to help the underdeveloped countries of the world to 
become economically self-sustaining; or plans for improving the lot of the 
peoples in non-self-governing territories; or ideas on what to do about 
the thousands of refugees and displaced persons who still have not found a 
permanent home. As in the plenary meetings, discussions in committee 
are translated into the five official languages by interpreters whose simulta- 
neous translation is one of the most impressive and valuable features of 
United Nations debates. | 


Canadian Delegations to the General Assembly 


This sketch of the various bodies of the General Assembly in action 
may be extended to include a brief explanation of how the Canadian 
Delegation fits into the framework which has been previously described. 
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Normally, a Canadian Delegation to the General Assembly consists of five 
representatives, five alternate representatives, some ten advisers, two 
information officers, together with secretaries, clerks, security guards, and 
other administrative staff. It is the usual practice for the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs to act as the chairman of the Delegation. Represent- 
atives and their alternates are usually Members of Parliament, Senators, 
or senior civil servants, while the majority of advisers are drawn from the 
Department of External Affairs. 


The Canadian Delegation, like most other delegations, holds a daily 
meeting each morning before its members leave New York City for Lake 
Success or Flushing Meadow. Reports are given on the meetings of the 
previous day, and decisions are taken or questions referred to the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in Ottawa as to the attitude which the Delegation 
should adopt on the subjects which are about to be discussed in the 
Assembly. In the course of these meetings the members of the Delegation 
have an opportunity to express their views on the business before the 
Assembly. 


At the end of the day reports are sent to Ottawa; statements are drafted 
for use the following day; and other delegations are consulted as occasion 
demands. 


The Security Council 


By Article 20 of the United Nations Charter, the Security Council has 
“primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security’, and to this end acts on behalf of all members of the United 
Nations. The Council consists of five permanent members (China, France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics), together with six non-permanent members elected for two-year 
terms. At the Fourth Session of the Assembly, in October 1949, Ecuador, 
India and Yugoslavia were elected to succeed Argentina, Canada, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., which were due to retire at the end of 1949. The 
three new non-permanent members will join Cuba, Egypt and Norway, 
which have been represented on the Council since January 1, 1949, and 
which in turn will retire and be replaced on January 1, 1951. 

The Security Council is so organized as to function continuously, and 
it holds periodic meetings whenever occasion demands. It has its own 
Council Chamber at Lake Success, Long Island, and a similar Chamber 
will be installed as part of the permanent headquarters of the United 
Nations, now under construction on the East Side of Manhattan. The 
eleven national representatives on the Council occupy seats at a horseshoe- 
shaped table in the forefront of the Chamber. Immediately before them 
is a long table at which interpreters and official stenographers translate and 
record the discussions. To left and right a line of glass-fronted booths 
provide accommodation for additional interpreters, and for recording, 
broadcasting, and photographic facilities. The remainder of the Chamber 
resembles a theatre facing the Council table, with the lower tier available 
for the public and an upper balcony for the Press. The chairmanship of the 
Security Council rotates monthly by countries on an alphabetical basis. 
During Canada’s two-year term, the Canadian Representative acted in this 
capacity three times, and on these occasions, in addition to representing 
Canada, he was required to preside over the formal meetings and to perform 
important functions of a mediatory nature. 
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The Economic and Social Council 


The third important body of the United Nations is the Economic and 
Social Council, which holds two sessions of approximately five or six weeks’ 
duration each year. During 1948 and 1949 one session each year was held 
in New York and one in Geneva. Although Canada was not a member of 
the Economic and Social Council during 1949, it was important, never- 
theless, that the Canadian Government keep in touch with the work of 
the Council. For this reason a Canadian observer from the staff of the 
New York Delegation in the spring, and from the staff of the Geneva office 
in the summer, attended the sessions of the Council. Even though Canada 
was absent from the Council itself during the year, Canadians continued 
to work on some of its various Commissions.* Most of these Commissions 
meet in New York, and those on which Canada is represented are attended 
by appropriate experts from government departments in Ottawa. 


The United Nations Secretariat 


After the conclusion of each session of the Assembly or the Economic 
and Social Council, member delegations disperse and leave their permanent 
representatives to resume their normal responsibilities. At the same time 
the United Nations Secretariat must begin work under the terms of fresh 
directives and recommendations which have been handed down by the 
General Assembly. The Secretariat consists of that body of some 4000 
international civil servants of all grades who form the permanent staff of 
the United Nations. Members of the Secretariat are taken on strength by 
the Secretary-General, who is bound by the United Nations Charter to 
recruit suitable personnel, bearing in mind that the paramount consideration 
is the necessity of securing the highest standards of efficiency, competence 
and integrity, and at the same time paying due regard to the importance 
of wide geographical distribution. Employees of the Secretariat are obliged 
to take an oath that they will not seek or receive instructions from any 
national government or from any other authority outside the United 
Nations. In addition, they must swear to refrain from any action which 
might reflect on their position as international officials responsible only to 
the Organization. The ultimate responsibility for the actions of members 
of the Secretariat rests with the Secretary-General, who presides over the 
work of the eight departments as follows: Security Council Affairs, Economic 
Affairs, Social Affairs, Trusteeship and Information from Non Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, Public Information, Legal, Conference and General Services, 
and Administrative and Financial Services. 

The members of the United Nations Secretariat, among whom are some 
150 Canadians, perform a wide range of functions. They keep records of 
every meeting which takes place under the auspices of the United Nations. 
They prepare reports which are sent to member delegations in the name of 
the Secretary-General. They translate statements, speeches, and records 
from one language into another, and they prepare detailed studies on a 
multitude of subjects. 


*See ‘‘Commissions of the Economic and Social Council, Introduction”, pp. 105-107. 


Preparation and Coordination of Government 
Policy in the United Nations 


Canadian policy in United Nations matters is, of course, determined by 
the Government itself and not by the officers of government departments. 
The primary responsibility for executing it rests with the Department of 
External Affairs, which must ensure that action taken by Canadian repre- 
sentatives in all United Nations bodies is consistent and in accordance 
with the policy laid down by the Government. Nevertheless, the principle 
is observed that matters coming up in any organ of the United Nations are 
dealt with in the first place by the experts in the government department 
most directly concerned. It frequently occurs that officials in more than 
one department may be concerned with one particular matter. In such 
cases, it is the responsibility of the Department of External Affairs to see 
that the necessary information is supplied to all concerned and to take the 
initiative in working out and maintaining a coordinated policy. Because of 
the considerable expenditure of Government funds required for Canadian 
participation in the various organs and specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, close liaison is maintained between the Department of Finance 
and the Department of External Affairs on all United Nations projects in 
which the expenditure of public funds may be involved. Instructions to 
Canadian delegations on budgetary matters are normally drafted in the 
Department of Finance for consideration by the Government, and during 
recent years it has been the practice for the Department of Finance to be 
represented on Canadian delegations to the General Assembly and other 
United Nations bodies. 

In the specialized agencies substantive questions are usually more 
technical than in the other bodies and thus can be dealt with only by the 
technical experts in other government departments. For instance, the 
primary responsibility for relations with the ILO rests with the Department 
of Labour; for WHO with the Department of National Health and Welfare; 
for the International Bank and International Monetary Fund with the 
Department of Finance and the Bank of Canada; for the International 
Refugee Organization with the Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
and the Department of Labour, in association with the Department of 
External Affairs. Responsibility for the general pattern of Canadian relations 
with the specialized agencies rests, however, with the Department of 
External Affairs. 

The problem of coordinating Government policy has become greater 
as the number of specialized agencies has been increased and as the work 
of all United Nations bodies, particularly in the economic and social field, 
has expanded, and as more and more branches of Government have been 
involved in United Nations activities. For this reason the Government, at 
the end of 1949, established an Interdepartmental Committee on Inter- 
national Organizations. Members of the Committee are the Deputy 
Ministers or their representatives of the government departments interested 
in the United Nations and its agencies, with a representative of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in the chair. The function of this Committee is 
to serve as a clearing house through which all government departments 
can be kept informed of the work of various United Nations bodies and 
major policy questions can be discussed. In this way it is intended to prevent 
overlapping and inconsistency and to provide a basis for a more assured 
and vigorous Canadian policy. 
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The work of the United Nations occupies an increasing amount of time 
of members of a number of government departments, many of which have 
officers whose time is entirely devoted to United Nations activities. In the 
Department of External Affairs responsibility primarily rests with the 
United Nations Division, consisting of a Head of Division and approxi- 
mately six officers under the supervision of the Deputy Under-Secretary. 
The United Nations Division coordinates the work of the specialists through- 
out the Department. Initial responsibility, for example, in matters pertaining 
to Indonesia would rest with the Far Eastern Division, and for Kashmir 
with the Commonwealth Division. The Economic Division, in collaboration 
with other government departments, concerns itself with ITU, ICAO, and 
ITO, and the Information Division is responsible for UNESCO. All this 
work performed by other Departments of the Government and by the 
remaining Divisions of the Department of External Affairs is channelled 
through and coordinated by the United Nations Division. 


I 


General Survey 


Gradually, in spite of the sharp political division which has fallen across 
the contemporary world, methods are being worked out in the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies which enable these organizations to 
undertake effective work within limited fields. Demands of unexpected 
importance, arising out of the very political problems which handicap the 
organizations, have been made on them, and their members have shown 
resourcefulness in a marked degree by working out techniques and pro- 
cedures to meet these problems. 


The adaptability, as well as the limitations, of the United Nations in 
existing circumstances have been best demonstrated within the field of 
security affairs. In the absence of agreement amongst its permanent mem- 
bers, the Security Council remains incapable of enforcing its decisions. 
The abuse of the voting procedure, which requires unanimity amongst the 
permanent members on all questions of substance, and the failure of the 
Military Staff Committee to agree upon measures for the establishment of 
military force under international control, are the formal handicaps from 
which the Security Council suffers. These limitations, however, are merely 
symptoms of the major difference of opinion in regard to the purposes of 
the United Nations and the manner in which that Organization should be 
permitted to function, which exists between the free democracies on the 
one hand and the Communist-controlled states under the influence of the 
U.S.S.R. on the other. In the presence of this great division, the Security 
Council is in the ordinary sense of the term powerless. It can at no time 
impose its will, and there are large areas of the world in which it is not 
permitted to operate at all. 


In spite of these limitations, the Security Council was the instrument 
in 1949 through which the international community dealt with three 
dangerously inflammable problems—Indonesia, Kashmir and Palestine. 
The Security Council did not in itself produce a solution to any of these 
problems, and all three areas may yet. be overwhelmed by the disaster 
which the United Nations has sought to avert. In most difficult circum- 
stances, however, the Security Council managed in all three areas to bring 
an end to fighting when it occurred, and to assist the parties concerned to 
undertake negotiations by which, with varying degrees of success, they are 
proceeding towards permanent solutions. 

The most effective action taken by the Security Council related to 
Indonesia. When the year began, a major military engagement had been 
undertaken in Indonesia and it seemed that nothing but a trial of strength 
lasting over an indefinite period would bring a solution to the political 
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problems of that part of the world. Before the end of the year, however, an 
agreement had been reached between the people of the Netherlands and the 
people of Indonesia which gives every evidence of providing a permanent 
basis of settlement. 

In Indonesia, as in the other areas with which the Security Council 
concerned itself, primary responsibility for working out a settlement rested 
with the parties themselves. The function of the Security Council was in the 
first instance to put an end to the fighting and, through the appointment of 
truce commissions, to assist in preventing a renewal of the conflict. In the 
course of a political dispute which has become inflamed to the point of 
violence, it is not easy to keep the peace, even when it has been possible to 
restore it, and in no case did the truce which the Security Council succeeded 
in establishing persist without occasional breaches. On the whole, however, 
it was possible to assist the parties to maintain conditions in which nego- 
tiations could proceed. In various ways the Security Council encouraged and 
facilitated these negotiations. In some cases this assistance was given by 
providing terms of reference under which the negotiations should proceed, 
in others by establishing commissions of investigation, or by making possible 
an exchange of views between the parties, either directly, or through a 
disinterested third party. In neither Palestine nor Kashmir has this pro- 
cedure led to results as definitive as in the case of Indonesia. In all three 
cases, however, the Security Council succeeded in initiating negotiations, 
conducted in peaceful conditions, which have appeared at the time as the 
only alternative to general warfare. 

The consideration of these items in the Security Council gave particular 
significance to the two-year term of membership which Canada completed 
at the end of 1949. During this period, the Canadian Delegation, and 
through it the Canadian Government, had been involved in decisions of 
great consequence concerning problems that had not previously been a 
matter of direct concern to Canada. The Canadian Government had also 
had an opportunity to study the Security Council at first hand and to con- 
sider the methods by which that body could best be put to use in present 
circumstances. The lessons drawn from this experience were summarized by 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs in his statement at the opening 
of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly*. He said that certain prin- 
ciples had emerged which the Canadian Government regarded as the neces- 
sary basis for any action which the Security Council might undertake. His 
statement continued as follows: 


These principles, in default of an improvement in relations between the 
Communist and democratic worlds, would seem to mark the limits that we can 
now reach. To attempt to go beyond these limits in present circumstances is merely 
inviting failure. The first is that the Security Council shall not initiate action 
that it cannot complete with its present resources. There have often been demands 
that the Security Council should intervene in some area or another with force, 
and that when fighting occurs, the Security Council should take steps to suppress 
it. There would be a great deal to recommend such intervention if it could be 
carried out firmly and quickly, but the fact is, of course, that the Security Council 
has at present no effective way of imposing its will. In consequence in many cases 
it can do little more in the first instance than call upon the parties engaged in the 
dispute to stop fighting and start talking, offering them the means by which they 
can work out a settlement by negotiation rather than by conflict. This is not a 
dramatic or spectacular method of procedure, but in the circumstances it has 
served fairly well. 

The second principle which, in our opinion, should guide the actions of the 
Security Council is that to the greatest extent possible the responsibility for 
solving a political problem should be left with the people who are immediately 


*For the full text of the statement, see Appendix 1, pp. 207-212. 
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affected by it. In respect of Palestine, Indonesia and Kashmir, for instance, it is 
still the case that the parties directly concerned and the people who live in the 
area must seek to determine the measures by which peace will be maintained in 
these areas. This is not only the most practical principle of action, it revives and 
strengthens a sense of responsibility at the point where it is most vital to healthy, 
political life, and it sets the objectives of an agreed, rather than an imposed solution. 

The third general principle which seems to us to have emerged is that the 
Security Council should in all cases immediately concentrate its influence on 
putting an end to hostilities or disorders whenever they occur. By insisting on 
this principle, and by insisting equally that fighting shall be stopped without 
prejudice to the ultimate political solution, the Security Council has been on 
strong ground. It has not, of course, been able to command complete obedience. 
Fighting has recurred even in areas where a firm truce seemed to have been estab- 
lished, and it has not been possible to guarantee absolutely that the ultimate 
outcome of a dispute would not be affected by the military action which had taken 
place. In general, however, the primary concern of the Security Council, that 
peace should be kept while negotiations proceed, has been respected and has 
contributed materially to the progress which has been made in the settlement of 
disputes. The moral authority of our world organization—which seems to be all 
that it is now permitted to have—is no slight thing, and no state, great or small, 
lightly disregards its decisions. 

The General Assembly also, like the Security Council, was under the 
necessity of working out means by which it could deal with practical and 
urgent questions that were referred to it. The Assembly was not inhibited 
in its work by any difficulty as definitive and frustrating as the veto, but 
it nevertheless suffered from the political division which arose in the post- 
war world. It was handicapped also from other difficulties which had not 
been anticipated in 1945. Its rules of procedure, even in the revised form 
which went into effect in 1949, were not sufficiently supported by self- 
discipline and unanimity of purpose amongst its members. In spite of 
efforts to improve the rules, it was difficult to offset the effects of direct 
obstruction by some members or irresponsible use of the Assembly’s time 
by others. The Assembly was still uncertain also as to the best method of 
carrying out its business. The political work of the Assembly during each 
session was found to be more than a single political committee could com- 
plete, and the practice was adopted in 1948, and continued in 1949, of 
establishing an Ad Hoc Political Committee for the consideration of partic- 
ular items referred to it. Differences of opinion then arose as to whether 
debates on particular items should take place in the First Committee or in 
the Ad Hoc Committee, and there was also uncertainty as to whether other 
than political items could be referred to the Ad Hoc Committee. The manner 
in which a sub-committee could be used to greatest effect was also in doubt. 
Many questions could not be adequately disposed of in full debate in a 
main committee, and required detailed discussion in sub-committee. On the 
other hand, time was wasted when a subject was referred to a sub-com- 
mittee before the general principles upon which a resolution could be 
drafted had become clear. Gradually, however, workable precedents were 
set for the conduct of business, and a few of the worst anomalies of the 
rules of procedure were abandoned. Progress in this respect was helped as 
committee chairmen became more fully aware of their responsibilities and 
more sure of their authority. At the Fourth Session, the general desire of 
the Assembly to conserve time was expressed in a further extensive revision 
of the rules of procedure, designed to strengthen the hands of the chairmen 
of committees. 

Italian Colonies and Jerusalem were the most important subjects of 
concrete importance upon which the Assembly was required to take specific 
action during 1949. In both cases the distribution of territories and the 
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government of people depended on the ability of the General Assembly 
to reach practicable decisions. The subject of Italian Colonies came to the 
General Assembly by reversion from the four Great Powers which signed 
the Italian Peace Treaty. It was the first occasion on which the General 
Assembly had the legal authority to determine rather than merely to rec- 
ommend a political settlement. The subject consumed a great deal of time 
in the Assembly, and a special session in the spring of 1949 failed to produce 
a solution. Though there was some disappointment over this initial failure, 
it was generally agreed in the end that the additional consideration which 
the Assembly was able to give to Italian Colonies by holding the subject 
over until its Fourth Session had produced a better solution than any 
of those proposed when the Assembly met in the spring. The resolutions 
finally adopted represented a compromise amongst many points of view, 
and at the same time gave promise of producing a workable and effective 
settlement. The decision in regard to Jerusalem was similarly precise and 
well-developed, though many members, including Canada, doubted whether 
an international city could be established on the basis of the plan supported 
by the majority. There was, however, no lack of opportunity for thorough 
discussion. The situation had been extensively canvassed in a special 
commission appointed by the Assembly, in committee, in sub-committee, 
and in plenary session. It now remains for the Trusteeship Council to deter- 
mine in what form the Assembly’s recommendation can be put into effect. 


In regard to two other questions also—the Balkans and Korea—the 
General Assembly has shown its ability to take practical steps in difficult 
political circumstances. The Assembly had no initial responsibility in 
regard to either of these questions, both of which were brought to it because 
of difficulties which had arisen between the Great Powers in the areas 
concerned. In both cases, however, the threat to peace and freedom was 
recognized and accepted as the basis for discussion in the Assembly of the 
two subjects. The commissions which were set up to keep watch in both 
areas were generally regarded as having had sufficient influence in pre- 
venting any attempt to resolve these two problems by sudden acts of 
violence, that the Assembly readily decided to re-establish them. 


The General Assembly was also finding ways of carrying out practical 
policies on economic and social as well as political questions. The most 
striking example of a practical decision in the economic field is to be found 
in the resolution, prepared in the Economic Committee, for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped territories. This resolution grew out of the 
realization that the economic stability upon which peace must eventually 
rest was jeopardized by the existence of underdeveloped areas incapable of 
providing either a secure or decent standard of living for their inhabitants. 
The course of action for which this resolution provides a modest first 
step looks forward to the general acceptance of international responsibility 
for economic stability in the free world. 


Similarly, in the Social Committee practical measures in regard to the 
problem of refugees were recommended, and further progress was made in 
the process of working out international legislation in the field of social 
welfare. In the Trusteeship Committee, a vigorous effort is being made 
to claim for the General Assembly authority in regard to colonial territories 
which goes far beyond the intentions expressed in the Charter. Through 
a special committee set up to examine information concerning non-self- 
governing territories, a majority of members of the Trusteeship Committee 
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is asserting, in areas which are not included within the trusteeship system, 
many prerogatives which the Charter gives to the United Nations only in 
the case of Trust Territories. These pretensions are viewed with under- 
standable apprehension by those powers which are responsible for the day- 
to-day administration of these territories, and the debates in the Fourth 
Committee are often difficult and disagreeable in consequence. It has not 
been possible, however, to prevent the Assembly, through the Trusteeship 
Committee, from embarking on this effort to expand its authority. A 
stubborn constitutional problem, therefore, lies ahead of the Assembly, 
for it will be necessary somehow to relate the claims of the Fourth Com- 
mittee in regard to non-self-governing territories to the responsibility of the 
administering countries, which in many cases have held these territories 
for decades prior to the establishment of the United Nations and which 
have systematically been developing their own plans for self-government. 
In spite, however, of the difficulties of this adjustment, the United Nations 
has already found ways of contributing materially to the process in modern 
society by which the colonial empires of the 19th Century are being changed 
in character. Moreover, despite the differences which have found expression 
in recent debates on trusteeship questions, the Fourth Session of the As- 
sembly gave new responsibilities to the Trusteeship Council by instructing 
it to devise a statute for the internationalization of Jerusalem and the 
protection of the Holy Places, and to draft a new type of trusteeship agree- 
ment which would provide for Italian administration of Italian Somaliland 
in such a way that the latter territory would become self-governing and 
independent ten years from the signature of the agreement. 


The Canadian endeavour in the discussion of trusteeship matters at the 
General Assembly was to urge an objective approach which would promote 
the real interests of the inhabitants of dependent territories and which 
would at the same time avoid irresponsible interference in the work of the 
administering authorities. In summarizing the Canadian position at the 
opening of the Fourth Session, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
Mr. Pearson, stated: 

Certainly the task before the United Nations is great, and its responsibilities 
are likely to be steady and continuing rather than brief and episodic. For example, 
all three of the major subjects which have preoccupied the Security Council during 
the past two years are related to one great general and continuing movement. 
It arises out of the transformation of the colonial relationship between European 
people and people in other continents into a new partnership of free communities. 
A great tide is moving in the affairs of men, and it calls for radical and complicated 
adjustment in political relationships. It is not surprising that, as it takes place, it 
produces strains and tensions, and that some people are impatient for greater 
speed. But there is evidence before us every day that the process begun many 
decades ago is accelerating and that a completely new relationship is being worked 
out between the peoples of the western world and what were once called dependent 
areas. The United Nations is playing an important part in this process. This, I 
think, is one of the reasons why the world should be most grateful for the existence 
of this Organization today. 


In the Administrative and Budgetary Committee and in the Legal Com- 
mittee it was also possible to measure the growing competence of the 
United Nations in terms of the ability which was being developed to deal 
with specific practical problems. The same basis of judgment may be 
applied to the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the 
specialized agencies and the various subsidiary bodies which work under 
these organs. In some circumstances the problems which have to be over- 
come are functional rather than political. In the specialized agencies, for 
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example, all but two of which do not include the U.S.S.R. as a member 
and which few satellite states have entered, the difficulties encountered 
relate to the development of coordination and consistency amongst the 
policies of the various bodies.* In every case, matters of substance have 
been taken in hand and serious efforts made to overcome the great difficulties 
which have been encountered in the way of reaching decisions and equally 
of giving them effect. 


The most fundamental of these difficulties results from the fact that the 
ideal of universal membership on which the United Nations was founded 
has brought about the inclusion within one organization of a majority 
composed of democratic states and a minority composed of Communist 
ones. Thus, the United Nations is the meeting place of rival political and 
economic philosophies. Inevitably, this puts an ever-increasing strain on 
the machinery of the United Nations and makes the implementation of its 
purposes and principles extremely difficult. For, as we have painfully 
learned, these purposes and principles mean very different things to nations 
holding differing political philosophies. Human rights and freedoms, the 
self-determination of peoples, international cooperation, are concepts which 
throughout the civilized world have long had substance and meaning. They 
are, it is true, ideals which have not been fully realized in practice. The 
United Nations was founded with the object of bringing about their fuller 
realization. Since the San Francisco Conference, when the Soviet Union 
adhered to these purposes and principles, it has become increasingly clear 
that the Communists do not believe in these ideals and have no intention of 
working for them. They have subscribed to the language of the Charter but 
their own aims are at variance with its principles. 


The Communist-controlled states do not believe in cooperation for the 
improvement in the free world of political, social and economic conditions 
because they do not believe improvement possible except by the adoption 
of Communism. Claiming as they do that society in non-Communist 
countries is organized on an intolerable basis of exploitation, they resist 
all proposals for international cooperation which serve other causes than 
Communism itself. They cannot work together with us for the promotion 
and encouragement of human rights and liberties because these rights and 
liberties do not exist within their own borders. Most serious of all, they 
are not willing to contribute to the main purpose of the United Nations— 
the maintenance of international peace and security. On the contrary, one 
of the objects of international Communism is to foment insecurity in non- 
Communist states, while the aggressive foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
threatens the maintenance of peace in many quarters of the world. This 
contradiction between the purposes and principles of the United Nations 
and the policies of its Communist members runs like a deep fissure through 
the Organization. 


In this situation the tactics of the Soviet Delegation and its satellite 
delegations have been based on a bold attempt to pin the blame on others 
for the tension they have themselves created. By the simple expedient of 
repeating over and over again that the Western democracies are ‘‘war- 
mongers’’, these delegations hope to divert attention from the series of ag- 
gressive moves which have characterized Soviet foreign policy since 1945. 


*See “Role of the Specialized Agencies in the United Nations System”’, pp. 124-128 
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A further stratagem consists in the introduction of high-sounding resolutions 
containing the most unexceptionable sentiments of a peace-loving kind 
which on closer inspection are found to mask the stubborn intention of the 
Soviet Government not to budge an inch in the direction of practical 
compromise. These devices have created little or no impression within the 
United Nations where delegations are all too familiar with this pattern of 
propaganda diplomacy. Instead, they have served the purpose of disillusion- 
ing those delegations which still clung to the hope that the Communists 
were genuinely interested in international cooperation. The Soviet Dele- 
gation, however, may have less interest in the fate of their proposals in the 
General Assembly than in posing before the wider public outside as the 
defenders of peace. 


The most striking example of these tactics is to be found in the major 
propaganda debate which each year is introduced into the General As- 
sembly by the Delegation of the U.S.S.R. In 1949, this debate was inaugu- 
rated by a resolution denouncing the Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States for attempting to prepare a new war and at the 
same time proposing that these Governments should give their assent to 
ill-defined and equivocal proposals for disarmament and for the conclusion 
of a Five Power treaty. The representatives of the democratic countries 
replied that if indeed there was danger of war, the source of this danger 
lay in the disruptive policy and in the aggressive activities of the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. They embodied these views in an alternative resolution 
which was adopted by an impressively large majority. The debate was a 
manifestation of the high degree of unanimity among the non-Communist 
states on the principles which underlie a free society and on the necessity 
of defending these principles. It cannot be said, however, that the immense 
outlay of time and energy required to meet and offset the Communist 
propaganda attack in this debate made any contribution towards the 
purposes for which the United Nations was founded. 


Similar attacks were made by the Communist delegations in debates 
on almost every other subject on the agenda. The discussions on disarma- 
ment and on the control of atomic energy resulted in little progress because, 
in both cases, the Communist delegations were able to distort the debate 
into an exchange of mutual recriminations, thus avoiding serious considera- 
tion of practical measures. Similar methods were used in every organ of the 
United Nations on which a Communist delegation sits. It is, therefore, to 
the very considerable credit of the United Nations that ways and means 
have been found of achieving results in a number of fields in spite of these 
efforts to reduce its effectiveness. 


Of course, it should not be assumed that without Communist obstruction 
all would have been plain sailing in the United Nations. Quite apart from 
the complications introduced by the attitude of the Communist delegations, 
the Organization faces formidable problems. It must reconcile national 
sovereignty with the needs of a world community; it must balance the 
realities of political power with the exigencies of a Charter based on the 
nominal equality of all member states; it must adapt its procedure to avoid 
waste of time. These and many other complex questions would in any 
case face the Organization. The Canadian Government since the foundation 
of the United Nations has taken the attitude that the Organization should 
be capable of growth and that its constitution should be susceptible of 
adjustment in the light of experience. Such a developing process would be 
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directed at attaining a really effective system of collective security. What is 
disturbing in the present situation is that the democratic majority and the 
Communist minority within the United Nations are not even moving 
together in this same general direction. 


In default of any immediate prospect of attaining security on a universal 
basis the members of the United Nations which are most interested in 
collective security and have most to gain from it have sought within the 
framework of the Organization to provide means for their mutual defence. 
The most important example of this development was the signature of the 
North Atlantic Treaty in the spring of 1949. In the proceedings of the 
United Nations during that year, the delegations from Communist-con- 
trolled states added the fact that the North Atlantic Treaty had been 
signed to the many other accusations which they levelled against the nations 
of the free world. They declared that the Treaty ran counter to the United 
Nations Charter. The states which had signed the Treaty found little 
difficulty in demonstrating that the agreement amongst them was fully 
consistent with the Charter. In the political charge directed at its signatories, 
the Communist states ignored their own responsibility for the circumstances 
in which the governments which signed the Treaty were driven to enter 
into this defensive engagement. The references to the Treaty in the United 
Nations had the effect of confirming the majority of members in their 
belief that the Treaty increased the prospects of security and prosperity 
in an important area of the world. The effort, resulting in failure which 
it is hoped will be temporary, to attain a universal system of security could 
not be held to preclude a more limited attempt to defend peace and en- 
courage political and economic stability by the governments signatories 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


In his opening statement at the Fourth Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the Secretary of State for External Affairs said that 
it was necessary to make a careful reappraisal of the policies, activities and 
procedures of the United Nations, and in doing so to ask the question 
what in existing circumstances it was reasonable to expect the United 
Nations to accomplish. ‘‘So far as the Canadian Government is concerned,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘we have tried to make practicability the touchstone of our attitude 
towards the United Nations’. 


The record of the activities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies during the year 1949 which appears in this report has been prepared 
on the basis of this standard of judgment. In regard to the major objective 
of the United Nations, the prevention of war and the removal of its causes 
through universal collective action, it is often a record of disappointment and 
frustration. In other respects, however, within the more limited field of 
operation open to the United Nations and the specialized agencies, means 
have been adjusted to circumstances with creditable flexibility for so com- 
plicated a structure, and the amount that has been accomplished has been 
surprisingly large and varied. Moreover, whatever the record of accom- 
plishment, the events of the first four years in the life of the United Nations 
have confirmed the principles upon which the Organization is based. The 
Canadian Government will not readily abandon the hope that these prin- 
ciples may be applied upon a universal basis. Meanwhile, Canadian delega- 
tions to the United Nations and the specialized agencies will continue to make 
the fullest contribution within their power to the effective working of 
these organizations in the present difficult circumstances. 


I] 
POLITICAL AND SECURITY QUESTIONS 


Elections to the Security Council 


Three non-permanent members are elected to the Security Council each 
year for a two-year term. In the elections held during the Fourth Session 
of the General Assembly the following states were elected to non-permanent 
seats: Ecuador, India and Yugoslavia.* The election of these members was 
made necessary by the retirement from the Council, on the expiry of their 
two-year terms, of Argentina, Canada, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 


The elections to the Security Council during the session of 1949 were 
of particular interest because of the candidature of Yugoslavia. The 
U.S.S.R. and the other Communist-controlled countries of Eastern Europe 
were uncompromisingly opposed to the election of Yugoslavia to the 
Security Council and sought instead to persuade the Assembly to elect 
Czechoslovakia. When the elections took place, the quarrel between 
Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. had already been injected into the proceedings 
of the Assembly in the statements of representatives of both countries. 
The attempt of the U.S.S.R. to prevent the election of Yugoslavia to the 
Council inevitably became, therefore, a part of the general effort which 
the Soviet Union was making to discipline Yugoslavia for its defection 
from the group of Communist satellite countries in Eastern Europe. 


The candidacy of Yugoslavia for the Security Council raised also the 
question of the principle upon which members of that Council should be 
chosen. In its opposition to the Yugoslav candidature, the Soviet Delegation 
claimed that a well-defined procedure had been established, originally in a 
“sentlemen’s agreement’? amongst the sponsoring powers of the United 
Nations and subsequently by the custom in earlier elections, for the choice 
of members of the Security Council on a regional or geographical basis. 
In his statements prior to the Security Council elections in 1949, Mr. 
Vishinsky claimed that the principle was now well established that various 
geographical areas should be represented amongst the non-permanent 


*On the first ballot Ecuador and India received 57 and 56 votes respectively, and were declared elected. 
Other states which received votes on the first ballot were Yugoslavia (37), Czechoslovakia (20), Afghanistan 
and the Philippines (1 each). Since only two members had received the required two-thirds majority, a 
second vote was taken to decide between Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. On the second ballot Yugoslavia 
received 39 votes, the exact number required for a two-thirds majority. The vote for Czechoslovakia on the 
second ballot was 19. 
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members of the Security Council, and that it should be the right of the 
members of the states located in each area to nominate their choice of 
candidate. The Soviet Union, he said, had always accepted the candidates 
designated by groups of states in other areas, and it expected the Assembly 
to accept the candidate nominated by the Communist states of Eastern 
Europe. 


Mr. Vishinsky could claim a certain justification for the first part of 
this principle, i.e., that representation should be upon a geographical basis, 
in the custom which had developed in the Assembly for elections to the 
Security Council. According to this custom, it was understood that the 
six non-permanent members of the Security Council should always include 
two Latin American states, one Western European state, one Eastern 
European state, one state from the Middle East, and one state from the 
British Commonwealth. It had often been the case also that, by agreement 
among themselves, the states of each of these areas would indicate their 
preference for the election of one of their members, and would agree among 
themselves to vote for the state which they had selected. There was, 
however, no constitutional provision that this geographical distribution 
should necessarily be observed, nor was it in any sense obligatory upon 
any members to accept the nomination of any particular group. In the 
case of Commonwealth representatives, indeed, there had been in both 
1946 and 1947, active contests between two Commonwealth states for 
election to the Security Council. In 1947 also, one of the permanent members 
of the Security Council, the United States, had refused to vote for the 
Eastern European state which had been nominated by the Soviet Union. 


The choice of Yugoslavia was the only one of the three selections which 
became the subject of controversy. The election of India, the only member 
of the Commonwealth to claim a place on the Council, was a popular choice, 
justified by the heavy responsibilities which India is assuming in the 
Far East and the important role it is playing in the United Nations. 
Ecuador was the only Latin American state to be put forward, and the 
unanimous vote of the other Latin American states made its election 
almost a certainty. Although it has been less active in United Nations 
affairs than other Latin American states, it gave assurance in accepting 
its new office that it would faithfully fulfil the heavy responsibilities which 
it was assuming. Concerning the election of Yugoslavia there were, however, 
many doubts. Some member states considered that the presence of a 
Yugoslav Representative on the Security Council would project the 
Soviet- Yugoslav dispute into the meetings of the Council to such an extent 
that other business would suffer. Other states were impressed by the Soviet 
claim that the election of Yugoslavia would constitute a breach of faith, 
and would drive the Soviet Union to reconsider its position as a member 
of the United Nations. On the other hand, the Yugoslav plea that they 
were dangerously threatened by the Soviet Union, and that their election 
to the Security Council would enable them better to withstand this threat, 
impressed many members, which at the same time considered Yugoslavia 
to be as responsible and active a member of the United Nations as any 
other in Eastern Europe. In the last analysis, many states which might 
otherwise have voted for Czechoslovakia were driven to accept the Yugoslav 
candidature by the violence with which Mr. Vishinsky proclaimed his 
principle that the election of any state but the Soviet nominee would be 
a violation of the Charter. It was generally felt that it would be dangerous 
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to encourage the Soviet Union to believe that it could get its way in the 
United Nations merely by the violent and menacing repetition of its 
demands. At the same time, the accusation repeatedly made by Mr. 
Vishinsky that Yugoslavia had been put forward as an Anglo-American 
candidate was effectively disproved when the United States and United 
Kingdom Governments announced their intention of following opposite 
policies in the election, the former supporting Yugoslavia and the latter 
Czechoslovakia. 


The consequences which the Representative of the U.S.S.R. threatened 
to visit upon the United Nations if Yugoslavia was elected turned out 
in the end to be of little importance. Following the election Mr. Vishinsky 
stated that the U.S.S.R. would never regard the choice of Yugoslavia as 
a legal constitutional act. There was, however, no suggestion that the 
U.S.S.R. would withdraw from the United Nations or cease to sit on the 
Security Council because of the election of Yugoslavia. In the long run 
the effect of the change may be to lessen the tendency towards rigidity 
which has been developing in regard to Security Council elections. 


Elections to the Security Council are conducted by secret ballot and 
it is the practice of many states, including Canada, to refrain from 
announcing their intentions before the vote or making public, after the 
elections, the way in which they have cast their vote. By this means, they 
are able to maintain the principle that, through the secret ballot, pressure 
upon smaller members of the United Nations in regard to the way they 
vote may be avoided. Some states, and in particular the Great Powers 
which assume responsibilities for major leadership in the United Nations, 
openly announce their votes and support the candidates of their choice. 
Provided the right of secrecy in balloting is maintained, there can be no 
objection to states declaring their vote if they wish to do so. In vigorously 
contested elections, however, it is important that the principle of secrecy 
should be maintained, through its strict observance by a considerable 
number of responsible members of the Assembly. 


International Control of Atomic Energy 


Only three days after General Romulo had opened the Fourth Session 
of the General Assembly with the expression of his fervent hope that it 
might go down in history as the ‘‘Peace Assembly’, President Truman 
announced that an atomic explosion had recently taken place in the Soviet 
Union. On the day of this announcement, Mr. Vishinsky made the first of 
a series of propaganda attacks on the Western countries, which did nothing 
to promote the atmosphere of compromise and conciliation for which the 
President of the Assembly had hoped, but intensified the acrimony of the 
““peace’”’ debate, of which the international control of atomic energy was 
perhaps the focus, and of the atomic energy debate itself. 

The deadlock acknowledged in May 1948, in the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission (of which Canada is a permanent member), had not 
been accepted as final by the General Assembly meeting in Paris in 1948, 
which had requested the Commission to see what could be done, either in 
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the Commission as a whole or by informal meetings of its permanent 
members, to break new ground in an effort to reach agreement. Both 
methods were tried without success. The deadlock continued; but some 
useful work was accomplished before the Fourth Session of the Assembly 
met. The Atomic Energy Commission’s vast documentation was organized 
by the Secretariat in a handier form, at the suggestion of the Canadian 
Representative. The majority had the opportunity, in the talks held 
privately among the six permanent members, to make a new approach to 
the whole problem by condensing their proposals into the form of a few 
general principles. The document*, subsequently published as a report to 
the Assembly by the five Western members, provided the best available 
summary of the reasons why the majority believe that the Soviet Union 
is holding up an agreement on atomic energy for political reasons, despite 
the fact that scientists of all countries consider the control of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes to be technically feasible. 


The atomic energy debates which preceded the Assembly had, therefore, 
stalled at dead centre. Little or no improvement in this situation can be 
recorded to the credit of the Fourth Session of the Assembly. Yet the under- 
current of urgency was never stronger. As a result of the discussions, the 
overwhelming majority of the United Nations has put itself on record as 
supporting the principles of the majority plan approved by the General 
Assembly in Paris in 1948, and has condemned by implication the alternative 
proposals of the U.S.S.R. which, the great majority obviously believes, 
offer no hope for genuine international security. But the Soviet Represent- 
ative did not budge from his position. 


Throughout the United Nations discussions of atomic energy, since the 
establishment of the Atomic Energy Commission in January 1946, it has 
been difficult for the majority to get any precise and detailed statement of 
the Soviet plan from the various representatives of the U.S.S.R. In his 
major speech on this subject at the meeting of the General Assembly on 
November 23, 1949, Mr. Vishinsky added only a few footnotes to the Soviet 
proposals put forward on June 11, 1947, before he turned with greater 
relish to the usual theme of Soviet statements on atomic energy—denun- 
ciations of the majority plan for the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
control of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. The Soviet position con- 
tinues to be based on the premise that a loose system of inspection is the 
only form of international control that is needed to give those nations 
which possess atomic weapons sufficient confidence to destroy their existing 
stockpiles. 

The position which is being worked out by the majority is very different. 
As the Secretary of State for External Affairs said in his main statement 
on atomic energy to the Ad Hoc Committee of the Assembly on November 7, 
1949 :** 


The Soviet proposals for control admit only of fixed periodic inspections, 
and even that inspection is merely of such facilities as the national governments 
concerned may choose to declare to an international authority. The Soviet proposals 
also include special investigations, when there is evidence of illegal activity. But 
how is such evidence to be obtained? If we had enough confidence to convince us 
that it would be given automatically by every national government to an inter- 
national agency, then we would have so much confidence we would not need any 
international control atall.... 


*See Appendix 2, pp. 212-219. Also published in External Affairs, November 1949. 
**For the full text of the statement, see Appendix 3, pp. 219-225. 
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Our position is that the only kind of inspection which will be adequate to 
convince people that international control plans and policy are observed is that 
which gives far-reaching powers to the inspectors, while providing against the 
abuse of those powers. They, the inspectors, will be the agents of the international 
conscience and the international community, and no government which is sincere 
in this matter of international control of atomic energy, as we all are, would want 
to restrict or restrain them so that they could not discharge their duties efficiently. 


Developing the same theme in his major review of external affairs in 
the House of Commons on November 16, 1949, Mr. Pearson said: 


They (the Russians) talk loudly, especially at Lake Success, about immediate 
and unqualified outlawing of the atom bomb, but they refuse to participate in any 
scheme in which international control and inspection would be effective and 
adequate for that purpose. Without such control, pledges and protocol would, 
in the present atmosphere of international suspicion and mistrust, be worse than 
useless. They would be dangerous, by providing a false facade of security behind 
which the aggressor could develop his evil plans. We had some experience of this 
im they. 930 sy. 


The basic difficulty is of course, the Soviet fear of any contact with the west 
—a fear which is almost pathological. The Soviet leaders also stubbornly maintain 
that they cannot possibly accept any limitations of their sovereignty. We maintain, 
on the contrary, that we cannot afford to cling to an ancient concept of sovereignty 
when what we are seeking is a chance for survival. We shall never get anywhere, 
in our view, if we insist on talking about national sovereignty as if, in atomic 
matters, it were more important than national and international security, or if 
we consider that, by using our national sovereignty for joint action, we are losing it. 


The mere restatement of the deadlock, however, was not satisfactory 
to any of the delegations at the General Assembly. While the impact of 
President Truman’s announcement about the Soviet explosion was still 
fresh in their minds, the delegates were unwilling to admit defeat, and 
several suggestions for compromise were offered. As the Assembly turned 
to a discussion of atomic energy, General Romulo published an appeal to 
the permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commission pleading with 
them to accept some sort of stop-gap compromise agreement and offering 
four suggestions as to how such an agreement might possibly be reached. 
A resolution submitted by the Indian Representative called for the Inter- 
national Law Commission to prepare a draft declaration of the rights and 
duties of states and individuals insofar as atomic energy was concerned. 
A resolution submitted by the Argentine Delegate proposed ‘‘renunciation 
of the use of atomic weapons for purposes of aggression’’, and the Delegate 
of Haiti suggested that the Gordian knot be cut by a process of international 
legislation. 


Although these suggestions were discussed in the Assembly and in 
Committee, the delegates did not think that they were competent to pass 
judgement on such matters until they had been more carefully examined, 
and supported instead a resolution* introduced by the Canadian and French 
Representatives calling upon “the permanent members of the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission to continue their consultations, to 
explore all possible avenues, and examine all concrete suggestions with a 
view to determining whether they might lead to an agreement securing the 
basic objectives of the General Assembly in this question’’, and recom- 
mending that ‘‘all nations, in the use of their rights of sovereignty, join in 
mutual agreement to limit the individual exercise of those rights in the 
control of atomic energy to the extent required”. This Canadian-French 


*For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 4, pp. 225-226. 
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resolution won the overwhelming support of the Assembly by a vote of 49 
in favour, 5 against, with 3 abstentions. 

In sponsoring the resolution, Mr. Pearson laid particular stress on the 
need for open-mindedness. Speaking to the Ad Hoc Political Committee on 
November 7, 1949, he said: 


One of the principles embodied in our joint resolution is that we must keep 
open every channel for consultation and negotiation. We must not close any door. 

The second principle is that we must also not close our minds. We must explore 
all possible avenues which give any promise of leading to a satisfactory solution 
to this vital problem. The Atomic Energy Commission must be prepared to con- 
sider any suggestion which could contribute to such a solution. The members of 
that Commission should be willing and anxious, and I know they would be willing 
and anxious, to examine ideas from any source, whether from an officer of the 
General Assembly, or from any government, or from the press, or from any indi- 
vidual in any part of the world. 


As requested by the Assembly, the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission resumed their discussions on December 20 
under the chairmanship of the Canadian Delegate, General A. G. L. 
McNaughton, who proceeded to circulate to the members a summary of 
the various suggestions that had been made during the course of the 
Assembly session. These were referred to their governments and are being 
carefully studied. 


Although the Assembly produced no remarkable decisions on atomic 
energy, there was a growing recognition that, in the words Mr. Pearson 
used in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on November 7, “if the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. did not agree on a plan for ensuring that there will not be 
an atomic arms race, there will be no such plan and there will be such a race, 
without any winner!” 


In spite of the apparently ineffectual efforts of the United Nations to 
deal with the overwhelming problem of atomic energy control, a plan that 
is technically sound has been developed and has received the political 
support of the great majority of nations of the world. The effort to resolve 
the deadlock has become the most important political problem of the day 
and, although the issues appear at the moment to be politically insoluble, 
there are perhaps grounds for the hope expressed by a great atomic scientist, 
Dr. Leo Szilard, as quoted by Mr. Pearson before the United Nations on 
November 7, 1949: 


Politics has been defined as the art of the possible. Science might be defined 
as the art of the impossible. The crisis which is upon us may not find its ultimate 
solution until the statesmen catch up with the scientists, and politics, too, becomes 
the art of the impossible. This, I believe, might be achieved when the statesmen 
will be more afraid of the atomic bomb than they are afraid of using their imagi- 
nation, because imagination is the tool which has to be used if the impossible is to 
be accomplished. 


How the political problem can be solved, it is impossible to say, but, 
speaking in the House of Commons on November 16, 1949, Mr. Pearson 
made this suggestion: 


The problem of peace is much broader than the problem of agreeing on the 
clauses of a treaty to prohibit the use of the atom bomb. It is the problem of 
establishing sufficient mutual confidence to tackle not only disarmament and the 
bomb but the whole range of major friction points—political, strategic and 
economic—which are witnesses today of the tragic division between the two worlds. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


The Third Session of the General Assembly adopted a Franco-Belgian 
resolution which called upon the Security Council to pursue its studies of 
the regulation and reduction of conventional armaments through the 
agency of the Commission for Conventional Armaments. The operative 
section of this resolution suggested that the Commission, in carrying out 
its plan of work, should devote its first attention to formulating proposals 
for the receipt, checking and publication by an international organ of 
control, within the framework of the Security Council, of full information 
concerning the armaments and armed forces of member states. The resolu- 
tion also invited the Security Council to report to the General Assembly 
no later than at its next regular session on the effect given to these in- 
tructions. 

During 1949 the Commission was hampered in its attempts to implement 
this resolution by the continuing fundamental disagreement between the 
U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine on the one hand, and the remaining members of 
the Council on the other. The Soviet Representative made his Govern- 
ment’s position clear, when the question was reconsidered in February 1949, 
by reintroducing the disarmament proposals which the Third Session of 
the General Assembly had decisively rejected in Paris. These proposals 
provided that measures be formulated to reduce the armaments and armed 
forces of the permanent members of the Council by one-third; and that 
two draft conventions were necessary, to take effect simultaneously, con- 
cerning the prohibition of atomic weapons and the control of atomic energy. 
The Soviet Representative added a further proposal to those which the 
Soviet Union had submitted to the General Assembly to the effect that the 
permanent members of the Council were to submit full data on their armed 
forces and armaments, including atomic weapons, no later than March 31, 
1949. Western representatives characterized this Soviet draft resolution 
as a manoeuvre intended to divert attention from the disarmament resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assembly. Accordingly, the majority in the 
Commission devoted a large number of informal meetings between February 
and August, 1949, to the preparation of a plan for the exchange and verifica- 
tion of information on conventional armaments. The initiative in the 
matter was largely taken by the delegations of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States which, by the end of May, had agreed 
upon a composite working paper setting forth proposals for the census and 
verification of the armaments and armed forces of member states. At this 
stage the proposals contained in the working paper were outlined in two 
sections. The first section elaborated on the aims of the resolution passed by 
the Third Session of the General Assembly and described the nature, scope 
and limitations of the proposals. These proposals were to be capable of 
implementation under existing political conditions, but were not designed 
to provide, of themselves, the safeguards essential to security. As a pre- 
requisite to implementation they were to be accepted by not less than 
two-thirds of the member states, including all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. Section two listed the categories of armed forces 
and armaments on which information was to be supplied to an international 
control organ and outlined the verification procedures (inspections, spot- 
checks and cross-checks) provided. 
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The Soviet Union’s insistence, however, on linking the regulation of 
conventional armaments with the control of atomic energy made it clear 
that the possibility of reaching agreement on effective plans for disarmament 
was virtually non-existent. Nevertheless, the Commission felt itself obliged 
to continue its efforts to devise a practicable framework for disarmament 
in accordance with the General Assembly’s instructions. Late in June 1949 
the United States Delegation presented a supplementary paper containing 
suggestions for the establishment of an international organ of control. This 
draft was incorporated as section three of the majority working paper, which 
the French Delegation agreed to sponsor in the Working Committee of the 
Commission and later in the Commission itself. On August 1, the composite 
proposal introduced by the French Delegation was approved by the Com- 
mission, and oh October 18, after some discussion in the Security Council, 
it was vetoed by the U.S.S.R. The Council, however, forwarded the Com- 
mission’s proposal to the General Assembly, together with its own Second 
Progress Report covering its activities for the period July 16, 1947 to 
August 12, 1948. 

When the Fourth Session of the General Assembly discussed the subject 
of conventional armaments, the familiar arguments were reiterated on both 
sides. The debate centred on a joint draft proposal submitted by the Re- 
presentatives of France and Norway and on a second draft resolution put 
forward by the U.S.S.R. The latter simply recommended that member 
states ‘‘should submit information on both armed forces and conventional 
armaments, and information on atomic weapons’’, and was rejected by a 
vote of 6 in favour, 39 against, with 9 abstentions. The Franco-Norwegian 
proposal provided that the General Assembly should approve the plans 
formulated by the Commission for Conventional Armaments for the ex- 
change of information on armed forces and the verification thereof; and 
recommended that the Security Council, despite the lack of unanimity 
among its permanent members, should continue its study of the regulation 
and reduction of conventional armaments and armed forces through the 
agency of the CCA. This resolution, which stemmed directly from the 
informal agreement reached in the Commission by the delegations of 
Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the United States, was adopted 
by the General Assembly on December 5 by a vote of 45 in favour, 5 against, 
with 5 abstentions. 


Debate on the Essentials of Peace 


At the opening of the Fourth Session of the Assembly, the newly elected 
President, General Carlos P. Romulo, in a short statement thanking the 
delegates who had supported his candidature, expressed the hope that the 
session would earn for itself the title, ‘‘the Peace Assembly’’. In the 
President’s opinion, the Assembly should press the advantage of the im- 
proved state of international affairs since the Third Session in Paris and 
“move boldly forward” to attain the goal so anxiously sought by all nations 
—the elimination of war as a means of securing political ends and the estab- 
lishment of a world order in which all powers, great and small, would seek 
to settle their differences by peaceful means. The labours in the Assembly, 
he said, would not have been in vain if they could help mankind advance 
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‘‘by so much as one step’’ towards that aim. In the President’s view, the 
Fourth Assembly had the opportunity to do just that, for the session 
coincided with a “‘turning point in postwar international relations’. The 
danger of a new war had abated; the struggle between East and West, 
having reached a high tide at Berlin, was now in a state of ebb-tide which 
gave promise of prolonged peace. 


In the general debate which followed, it became clear that the ‘‘Peace 
Assembly’? would by no means be free of controversies similar to those 
which had been aired in previous sessions. The Delegate of China complained 
that, although the North Atlantic Pact and the Marshall Plan had checked 
the advance of communism in Western Europe, the flood of international 
communism was threatening to engulf infinitely wider areas in the Far East 
because the ‘‘dyke’”’ there had been allowed to fall into disrepair. Represent- 
atives of the Arab states spoke bitterly of their ‘‘betrayal’’ in Palestine 
by the Great Powers and of the need for recognizing the “‘full rights of the 
Arabs of Palestine’, if peace were to be preserved in the Middle East. 


As his contribution to the general debate, the Representative of the 
Soviet Union introduced his Government’s remedy for the world’s ills. 
After a caustic criticism of the North Atlantic Treaty, the Marshall Plan, 
and what he termed the United States and United Kingdom foreign policy 
directed toward the ‘undermining of the United Nations’, the Soviet 
Delegate submitted a draft resolution calling upon the General Assembly 
to condemn the preparations for a new war, ‘‘which are now being conducted 
in a number of countries, particularly in the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom’’; to declare as inadmissible ‘‘any further delays in 
the adoption by the United Nations of practical measures for the uncon- 
ditional prohibition of atomic weapons and for the establishment of an 
adequate and rigid international control’; and to express the wish that the 
five Great Powers, mindful of their responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, should conclude between themselves 
“fa pact for the strengthening of peace’’. 


At first there was in some quarters a fleeting hope that the Soviet Union 
was offering a new approach, and that by a face-saving device it was 
introducing the resolution in order to provide the Assembly with a means 
for reaching a general settlement of the differences which had bedevilled 
its debates during the past four years. It was not long, however, before the 
supporters of the proposal—the representatives of the Soviet Union and of 
the satellite states—made it clear that they were repeating a familiar device 
and reiterating old arguments. To give an air of originality to the debate, 
however, the supporting speeches contained frequent references to new 
conspiracies against the Soviet Union, additional claims concerning the 
number of bases controlled by the United States, and about the number of 
dollars spent on armaments, and allegations of warmongering from the 
pages of the American press. The U.S.S.R. Delegation claimed that the 
United Kingdom and the United States had sabotaged the most sincere 
efforts of the Security Council, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. In short, although the agenda 
item bore a new name, and the background of international affairs had 
changed considerably, the Soviet arguments were essentially the same as 
those used in 1947 when the Truman Doctrine was branded as a deliberate 
American commitment to gain world domination; in 1948 when the members 
of the United States and United Kingdom Delegations were called ‘‘the tools 
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of the Wall Street warmongers’”’; and in the second part of the Third Session 
in the spring of 1949 when the North Atlantic Pact was described as a means 
of establishing military and air bases on territories of treaty powers for an 
attack on the Soviet Union. 


When the Soviet proposal came up for discussion in the Political Com- 
mittee, the United Kingdom and the United States jointly submitted a 
counter-proposal entitled ‘‘Essentials of Peace’. The object of this reso- 
lution was to establish the principle that, if peace were endangered as the 
Soviet Delegation claimed, it was for reasons other than those enumerated 
by the U.S.S.R.* The resolution began with a declaration that the Charter 
of the United Nations laid down basic principles necessary for an enduring 
peace; that disregard of these principles was primarily responsible for the 
continuance of international tension; and that it was urgently necessary 
for all members to act in accordance with these principles. Every nation 
was called upon to act according to certain principles; for example, to refrain 
from threatening and using force contrary to the Charter, and to refrain 
from threats or acts, direct or indirect, aimed at impairing the freedom, 
independence or integrity of any state. Every member was called upon to 
participate fully in the work of the United Nations and the five permanent 
members of the Security Council were called upon to broaden progressively 
their cooperation and to exercise restraint in the use of the veto. Finally, 
every nation was called upon to settle international disputes by peaceful 
means and to cooperate in supporting United Nations efforts to resolve 
outstanding problems; to cooperate to attain the effective international 
regulation of conventional armaments; and to agree to the exercise of 
national sovereignty jointly with other nations to the extent necessary to 
attain international control of atomic energy, which would make effective 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and assure the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful means only. 


The discussion which followed in the Political Committee was marked 
by the vigour of the statements made by many representatives of the 
Western democracies in support of the joint United Kingdom-United 
States resolution. It was significant that this was perhaps the first important 
occasion on which the Western democracies have made a concerted counter- 
offensive against the Communist charges. The debate, which ranged far 
and wide over history, philosophy and politics, gave the opportunity to the 
representatives of the democracies to analyze at length the practices, the 
motives and the ideology of international communism. 


Speakers from the non-Communist states repudiated with emphasis the 
suggestion that the United Kingdom and the United States were preparing 
for war. They pointed to the long series of concessions made by these two 
states in the past four years in the attempt to secure peace. Particular 
reference was made by many representatives to the voluntary withdrawal 
of British rule in India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. The voluntary 
relinquishment of power in these areas on the part of the United Kingdom 
was strongly contrasted with the expansion of Soviet domination in the 
past few years in the Baltic states, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Roumania. In reply to the charges regarding military preparations in the 
democracies it was pointed out that the Soviet Union had persistently 
refused to give the figures of the number of men it had under arms, or details 
of its military expenditures. Nevertheless, on the basis of what information 


*For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 7, p. 241. 
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could be obtained, there was little doubt that the percentage of national 
income being spent for military purposes in the U.S.S.R. was considerably 
greater than comparable expenditure in the Western democracies, including 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 


In the same vein, the representatives of the non-Communist states 
reviewed at length the record of the Soviet Union in frustrating for the past 
three years any effective attempts to secure international action in the 
fields of atomic energy control and disarmament. While paying lip-service 
to the principle of international control in these fields, the Soviet Union 
had firmly maintained that it would not surrender one iota of its national 
sovereignty in permitting inspection of its atomic plants or of its military 
establishments. Unless the Soviet Union was prepared to accept such 
inspection and verification, its statements in support of international 
control were ‘“‘hypocritical and meaningless’’.* Many representatives also 
pointed out that the rest of the world was prepared to accept safeguards 
of this nature, and was prepared to exercise national sovereignty jointly 
for this purpose. The Soviet Union’s refusal to accept such safeguards thus 
amounted in fact to a demand for unilateral disarmament of the West. 


On the subject of the North Atlantic Pact, numerous speakers pointed 
out that it was a defence pact designed to preserve the peace by making 
it clear to any potential aggressor that the nations of the Atlantic com- 
munity would take common action against him if he was so unwise as to 
embark on war. The North Atlantic Pact was not directed against any 
state with peaceful intentions. It threatened no one and merely gave a 
necessary warning to potential aggressors. The nations of the Western world 
had already twice in the last thirty-five years been compelled to fight 
desperate wars against tyrants who had sought world domination. Twice 
they had been unprepared in the face of such aggression, and they were now 
determined not to be unprepared if any third aggressor should have similar 
designs. Until the United Nations could provide a security system which 
would guarantee the continuance of peace, the Western states considered 
themselves compelled to take steps, such as the North Atlantic Pact, for 
their self-protection. More than one speaker emphasized this argument by 
pointing to the network of alliances for defence and friendship which so 
closely knit the states of Eastern Europe. 


What most Western speakers found paradoxical, however, was the fact 
that the condemnation, set forth in the first part of the Soviet proposal, 
and which in the view of many was framed in insulting and defamatory 
terms, should be coupled with a recommendation to conclude a pact of 
peace. It did not seem likely that such proposals would commend them- 
selves to countries which supporters of the Soviet resolution referred to as 
“instigators and strategists of the cold war’’. The obvious conclusion was 
that the proposal had been put forward purely for propaganda purposes. 
Speaker after speaker underlined this aspect of the item under discussion 
and called upon the Soviet Union to demonstrate its peaceful intentions, 
not by meaningless declarations but by unequivocal action. 


Several speakers charged the Communists with nourishing the doctrine 
of the inevitability of war and with endeavouring to bring about world 
revolution by violent means. In the opinion of these representatives, the 
Soviet spokesmen’s claims to seek peace were more than cancelled out by 
the unbridled campaigns of hate against the Western world carried on by 


*From statement by Canadian Representative in Political Committee, November 15, 1949. For 
text, see Appendix 5, pp. 226-235. 
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the Cominform. Recently, moreover, the Cominform and its agents within 
the territories of other states had turned their propaganda attack not only 
against the West but against even Communist states whose leaders refused 
to submit to the dictates of the Kremlin. Many of the speakers for the West 
urged the Soviet Representative to consider whether, if his Government 
really wanted peace, it should not, as an evidence of its good intentions, 
dissolve the Cominform and call a halt to the campaign of abuse against 
the Western world. 

The joint United Kingdom-United States resolution was adopted, both 
in the Political Committee and in the General Assembly, by the same over- 
whelming majority of 53 in favour, 5 against, with Yugoslavia, significantly, 
abstaining. In each case, the Canadian Delegation participated in the 
debate and voted with the majority. On November 15, 1949, the Canadian 
Representative, Mr. Paul Martin, contrasted in detail the non-cooperative 
and expansionist actions of the Soviet Union with the protestations of peace 
which had been so frequently and so freely given by Soviet spokesmen. 
He emphasized that by its system of censorship the Soviet Government had 
denied to the peoples of the free world ‘‘the right to speak to the Russian 
people and tell them of our great and genuine desire to live at peace with 
the people of the Soviet Union’”’. On December 1, 1949, in the full Assembly, 
Mr. Pearson further elaborated the Canadian view in a statement which 
condemned the activities of the Cominform in its attempts to overthrow 
and undermine the governments and institutions of other countries.* Mr. 
Pearson reminded the members of a maxim coined by Mr. Vishinsky: 
“‘Tdeological intervention is wont to become military’’, and added that 
“the statement was only too true and embodied the greatest threat to peace 
which existed today’’. 


Berlin 


The blockade of Berlin was lifted on May 12, 1949, as a result of lengthy 
negotiations which took place among representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and France. The United Nations did 
not formally discuss the Berlin question in 1949, although at the end of 
that year the Security Council still retained this item on its agenda. 

On October 25, 1948, the Soviet Delegation in the Security Council at 
Paris vetoed a resolution, of which Canada was one of the sponsors, designed 
to reconcile the conflicting requirements of the parties to the dispute and 
thus to restore communications without any surrender of rights in the city 
of Berlin. One important difference between the stand of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and that of the three Western powers was that the U.S.S.R. was not 
willing to raise the blockade of Berlin until a unified currency, based on 
the German mark of the Soviet Zone, had been established in all sectors of 
Berlin. Conversely, the Western powers were not willing to negotiate terms 
by which the Soviet currency might be introduced into Western Berlin 
while their sectors of Berlin were still under blockade. There then followed 
in November 1948 an unsuccessful appeal on the part of the President of 
the Assembly in his personal capacity, and the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, to bring the parties together to settle their differences. 


*For the text of the Canadian statement, see Appendix 6, pp. 235-240. 
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Finally, on November 30, 1948, the President of the Security Council, 
on his own initiative, invited the Governments of Argentina, Belgium, | 
Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria each to nominate a financial or 
economic expert who would consider and make recommendations to the 
President of the Security Council on the most equitable conditions for an 
agreement among the Occupying Powers which would constitute appropriate 
trade and financial arrangements for Berlin. This represented a new approach 
by those members of the Council who were not directly concerned with 
this question. This Committee of Experts was originally given thirty days 
in which to complete its task. The Committee elected Mr. N. A. Robertson, 
who was then Canadian High Commissioner in London, as its Chairman. 
Its period of office was extended on December 27, when it became apparent 
that it could not complete its work within the 30-day period. In January 
the three new members of the Security Council, Cuba, Egypt, and Norway, 
were each invited to send experts to these meetings. 


After a careful and detailed study of the problems, this Technical Com- 
mittee submitted a preliminary draft paper on the settlement of the Berlin 
currency and trade problems for the comments of the technical experts of 
France, the United Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. The 
responses of experts of the four powers to the Committee’s approach to 
the problem revealed wide differences of opinion which the Committee 
endeavoured to narrow in subsequent discussions. In the end it became 
apparent that a unified currency under Four-Power control could not be 
achieved in a city otherwise divided. 


On February 11, 1949, the report of the Technical Committee was pre- 
sented to the President of the Security Council. On March 15 it was made 
public. This report outlined the views presented to the Committee by the 
Occupying Powers. The Committee reached the conclusion that ‘‘the present 
positions of the experts of the four Occupying Powers are so far apart in this 
matter that further work by the Committee at this stage does not appear 
useful. In the circumstances, the Committee is debarred by its own terms 
of reference from putting forward any recommendations’. 


At the same time as the Technical Committee was reporting failure, an 
informal exchange of views was started at Lake Success between Dr. Philip 
Jessup, United States Representative, and Mr. Malik, Soviet Repre- 
sentative, which eventually led, on May 12, toa lifting of the Berlin blockade 
and on May 23 to a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris. 
Although the talks had been launched and developed at Lake Success, and 
although the Berlin question remained on the agenda of the Security Coun- 
cil, no further action by the Council was taken on this item during 1949. 
The subsequent efforts to resolve the deadlock took place outside the 
United Nations. 


When the Council of Foreign Ministers met in Paris in June, with 
negligible results, they recommended a further exchange of views at the 
Fourth Session of the General Assembly. In view of the fact, however, 
that the Occupying Powers continued, although without much success, to 
discuss their mutual problems in Berlin, the matter was not raised during 
the Fourth Session of the Assembly. 

The treatment of the Berlin question has not been without significance 
in the development of the United Nations. It was the first time that there 
had been a serious and frontal clash between permanent members of the 
Security Council. This was a situation which, it had frequently been said, 
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the United Nations was not prepared to meet. Certainly it had been recog- 
nized, when the permanent members were allowed a veto, that the United 
Nations could not expect to settle a clash of this kind by the enforcement 
of sanctions. Members of the United Nations recognized, however, the 
extreme danger of the situation and the fact that whatever the Organ- 
ization’s limitations, the issue could not be ignored. 


The response of the United Nations was encouraging. It immediately 
offered facilities for negotiation, conciliation and, if necessary, mediation 
in keeping with its experience in other matters. In the first place, this 
response took the interesting form of an entirely unofficial committee 
composed of the non-permanent members of the Security Council with the 
exception of the Ukraine. The Ukraine was excluded because it had, along 
with the Soviet Union, denied the competence of the Security Council 
to deal with this matter. The so-called ‘Six’? attempted by negotiation, 
through the President of the Council, with representatives of both parties 
to find whether there was any common ground for an agreement. When the 
first negotiations failed, the matter was turned over to a committee of 
experts from the non-permanent members working with members of the 
Secretariat. An interesting fact was that although the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to deny the competence of the United Nations with respect to Berlin, 
Mr. Vishinsky was willing to negotiate with the ‘‘Six’’, and Soviet experts 
were prepared to sit down for technical discussions with the experts. 


It cannot be claimed that the United Nations solved the Berlin dispute 
or even that it was responsible for securing a lifting of the blockade. The 
United Nations did what it could, however, to provide machinery through 
which an agreement could be reached if and when both parties wanted to 
agree. Although the importance of this function ought not to be exaggerated, 
it should not be underestimated. At a time of crisis, negotiations such as 
those which took place through the non-permanent members of the Council 
may well serve to reduce tension and to find ways out of a dilemma which 
might otherwise lead to war. The work of the ‘Six’? and the committee 
of experts is an interesting example of the kind of methods which the 
United Nations can initiate. Nevertheless, since every effort at conciliation 
of mediation must be ad hoc, and since it is unlikely that an exactly similar 
response would be appropriate to deal with any possible future clash among 
the Great Powers, there would appear to be little reason for establishing 
a committee of non-permanent members as a permanent feature of the 
United Nations. It is possible, however, that this precedent might be recalled 
in some form if it were warranted by circumstances in the future. In con- 
clusion, it should also be mentioned that the United Nations did provide 
the meeting ground for the Malik-Jessup exchanges which led to the lifting 
of the Berlin blockade. It is true that representatives of the two countries 
could have discussed this question in Moscow, Washington, or Berlin, but 
with neither side anxious to take the first step, there is no doubt that the 
U.N. Headquarters provided a unique atmosphere. The fact that the 
meetings between Mr. Malik and Dr. Jessup were not unrelated to the 
discussions which had previously taken place through the committee of 
experts and the ‘‘Six’’ did also provide some continuity which may not 
have been without significance. 


Greece 


The guerrilla war in Greece, with its accompanying border violations 
and disturbances along the northern frontier, is a problem which has been 
before the United Nations since 1946. Originally, this question was brought 
before the Security Council by the Government of Greece, but, owing to 
a Soviet veto, the Council reached no decision, and the item was removed 
from the Council’s agenda on September 15, 1947. At the request of the 
United States the problem was then placed on the agenda of the Second 
Regular Session of the General Assembly in 1947. At that session the 
General Assembly established the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans (UNSCOB) to assist Greece, on the one hand, and Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, on the other, to achieve a peaceful solution of 
their disputes. This Commission was composed of representatives of 
Australia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Seats have always been held open 
for Poland and the Soviet Union, but these states, as well as the other 
members of the Soviet bloc, have consistently failed to recognize the legality 
of UNSCOB or to participate in its work. The Special Committee was 
instructed to observe relations between Greece and her northern neighbours 
and to make recommendations for the establishment of frontier conventions 
between them and for the settlement of refugee and minority problems. 
Observation teams were to proceed to Greek frontier areas to investigate 
complaints received from the Governments of Greece, Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia. 


At its 1948 session, the Assembly decided to continue UNSCOB for 
another year. At the same time Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were 
called upon to stop assisting the Greek guerrillas. The Assembly also passed 
resolutions in 1948 calling for the resumption of normal diplomatic relations 
between Albania and Bulgaria, on the one hand, and Greece, on the other; 
and recommending the repatriation through the national and international 
Red Cross organizations of Greek children who had been removed from 
Greece because of the civil war. 


During its 1948 session the Assembly made another approach to the 
problem by setting up a Conciliation Committee consisting of the President 
of the Assembly (Dr. Evatt), the Chairman and Rapporteur of the Political 
Committee, and the Secretary-General. This body held many meetings in 
Paris during the Assembly and later in New York with a view to bringing 
about a peaceful settlement among the four governments. On May 19, 1949, 
however, the Chairman, Dr. Evatt, announced that, while considerable 
progress towards full accord had been made, no agreement had been reached 
on one point of substance which had led to a deadlock between the four 
governments. This was Greece’s determination not to accede to Albania’s 
demand that Greece should formally recognize the existing boundaries 
between the two states as being final and definitive. (Greece had refused 
to recognize this boundary as final because such a concession would have 
involved the renunciation of her claim to Northern Epirus.) 

UNSCOB continued its work in Greece throughout 1949, and in August 
submitted its report to the General Assembly. It stated that Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had refused to cooperate with the United Nations 
Commission, whereas Greece, on the other hand, had cooperated with it. 
Certain states such as Roumania, Bulgaria and, in particular, Albania, had 
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continued to give moral and material assistance to the Greek rebels 
Guerrilla aid from Yugoslavia, according to the Commission, had consider- 
ably diminished during the latter period covered by their report. As regards 
Greek children removed from Greece, the governments which had received 
them had not cooperated in returning them to their families. In some 
instances UNSCOB reported that these children had been made to fight 
in the ranks of the guerrillas. UNSCOB concluded that the present situation 
in Greece still constituted “a threat to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece and to peace in the Balkans”’. 

At its Fourth Session, the Assembly decided to resume the informal 
efforts at conciliation which had so nearly succeeded during the first and 
second parts of the Third Session. It therefore appointed a Conciliation 
Committee consisting of the President of the Assembly (General Romulo 
of the Philippines), the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the First Com- 
mittee (Mr. Pearson of Canada and Mr. Sarper of Turkey), and the Secretary- 
General. After three weeks of concentrated effort, however, this Conciliation 
Committee had to report to the Assembly that it was ‘‘unable to develop 
a basis of conciliation on which an agreement could be reached between 
the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece’’. The main 
reason for this lack of agreement was Albania’s insistence that the Greek 
Government recognize the present boundaries between the two states as 
final and definitive. While Greece would not do this, the Greek Represent- 
ative was prepared to accept a formula whereby the two parties would 
agree ‘‘not to use force or the threat of force for the purpose of changing 
the existing boundaries between them’’. This was not acceptable to Albania. 

Having failed in its efforts to resolve the Greek problem in this informal 
way, the Political Committee then debated this question at great length. 
The discussion was marked by violent propaganda statements from the 
members of the Soviet bloc against the present Government of Greece, 
which they referred to as a ‘‘monarcho-fascist’”’ regime. At the outset, 
the Soviet Representative, supported by the other Communist delegates, 
attempted to have the Assembly demand that the Greek Government 
suspend death sentences which a military tribunal had imposed on certain 
captured Greek guerrillas. The majority of the Political Committee decided 
that it was not competent to do this. The Canadian Representative spoke 
against the Soviet proposal on the grounds that it raised a matter which 
was essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the Greek Government 
and that, even if this were not the case, the Political Committee was not 
equipped to act as a court of appeal regarding the sentences imposed on 
the eight persons named. Following this discussion, the Political Committee 
adopted an Ecuadorian proposal asking the President of the Assembly to 
“ascertain the views (of the Greek Government) concerning the suspension 
of death sentences passed by military courts for political reasons’. The 
Greek Government replied that it had already decided to refer all cases of 
capital punishment to a Court of Appeal. 

In addition to launching violent attacks on the alleged repressive 
measures being taken by the Greek Government against the guerrillas, the 
representatives of the Soviet bloc did everything possible to discredit the 
testimony of the witnesses interrogated by UNSCOB and of its observation 
groups. Their purpose was to refute UNSCOB’s conclusions regarding the 
rendering of assistance to the guerrillas by Albania and Bulgaria. Repre- 
sentatives of these two latter states were invited to appear before the 
Political Committee where, on November 2, 1949, they made statements 
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in a similar vein to those of the representatives of the Soviet bloc. Finally, 
the Soviet Representative introduced a draft resolution calling for a settle- 
ment of the Greek question by a declaration of a general amnesty; by the 
holding of free elections supervised by an international commission, and by 
the establishment of a joint commission to control the frontiers of northern 
Greece. In addition, the Soviet proposal would have called on foreign 
governments to cease giving military assistance to the Greek Government 
and to withdraw their troops from Greece within a certain period. Finally, 
UNSCOB would be dissolved immediately. 


The representatives of the Western democracies based their replies 
largely on the reports and the conclusions submitted by UNSCOB. They 
pointed out that the question at issue was not the internal situation in 
Greece but the external relations between Greece and her three northern 
neighbours. Many of them contrasted strongly the cooperation shown 
UNSCOB by the Greek Government with the failure of Albania and 
Bulgaria, in particular, to recognize or cooperate with the Special Committee. 
These representatives also pointed out the differences between the military 
assistance which had been given, particularly by the United Kingdom and 
the United States, to the established Greek Government, and the clan- 
destine assistance which had been given, in violation of the General 
Assembly’s resolution, to the guerrilla movement which had been in armed 
revolt against this established government. On the question of the Greek 
boundary with Albania, the Representative of Greece repeated at length 
the historical claims of Greece to Northern Epirus. He repeated, however, 
that Greece would never attempt to use force to secure rectification of the 
boundary. The frontier question should be settled by reference to the Inter- 
national Court and need not be a bar to harmonious relations with Albania. 
This was in reply to the Soviet Representative, who had contended that, 
if Greece would recognize the present border with Albania as final, the 
whole Balkan dispute would be rapidly solved. 


So far as the Soviet draft resolution was concerned, the representatives 
of the Western democracies pointed out that several, at least, of its features 
would constitute an invasion of the domestic jurisdiction of the Greek 
Government. Moreover, there was no tendency on the part of the majority 
to agree to dissolve UNSCOB, in view of the present disturbed conditions 
existing in the Balkans. The Soviet resolution was subsequently rejected. 


A draft resolution proposed by Australia, China, the United Kingdom 
and the United States won the support of the majority of member states. 
In its operative section this resolution confirms the conclusions of UNSCOB; 
calls upon Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece to cooperate with 
UNSCOB; and calls upon Albania and Bulgaria to cease giving assistance 
to the Greek guerrillas. The resolution also asks member states of the 
United Nations and all other states to “‘refrain from the direct or indirect 
provision of arms or materials of war to Albania and Bulgaria’’ until 
UNSCOB has determined that the unlawful assistance of these states to 
the Greek guerrillas has ceased. The Canadian Delegation was among those 
which supported the work and conclusions of UNSCOB and voted in 
favour of the majority resolution submitted by Australia, China, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


On the question of the Greek children, the delegations of Australia, 
China, the United Kingdom and the United States again joined in intro- 
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ducing a draft resolution which severely condemned the failure of the 
governments which had received these children to comply with the previous 
unanimous Assembly resolution adopted in 1948 for the return of the 
children to Greece. The draft resolution went on to call upon the responsible 
governments to comply immediately with the 1948 resolution and to 
furnish full lists of the Greek children to the International Committee of 
the Red Cross. This joint proposal was later revised by the sponsors in a 
manner which made it less critical of the governments concerned. It was 
further amended in the Political Committee with a view to achieving 
agreement; and on November 18, 1949, the Assembly unanimously adopted 
a resolution on this subject, noting that these Greek children had not been 
returned, instructing the Secretary-General to request the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to continue its work, and urging all members 
of the United Nations and other states concerned to cooperate with the 
Red Cross for the early repatriation of the children. 


It is impossible to forecast the effect which the decisions reached at the 
Fourth Session of the Assembly will have upon the Greek question. It is, 
however, significant that for the first time in its consideration of this item 
the Assembly has requested member states to impose an arms embargo 
on two specifically mentioned countries—Albania and Bulgaria. It is equally 
significant that Yugoslavia has been omitted from the list of countries which 
are to be subject to this embargo. The decision of the Yugoslav Government 
to close its frontier with Greece on July 10, 1949, may deprive the Greek 
guerrillas of one of their main springboards of attack upon Greek territory, 
even though it has by no means removed all the differences which divide 
Greece and Yugoslavia. 

It is perhaps reasonable to hope that the arms embargo on Albania and 
Bulgaria, the growing success of the increasingly efficient Greek army in 
ridding Greek territory of the guerrillas, the continued presence of UNSCOB, 
and the more conciliatory attitude of Yugoslavia, may together result in 
the gradual suspension of open hostilities in this part of the Balkans. 
Indeed, there were intimations in the informal talks held by the reconstituted 
Conciliation Committee during the 1949 Assembly that the U.S.S.R. was 
itself prepared to cooperate in efforts to put an end to the guerrilla fighting. 
These signs, as the Conciliation Committee’s report shows, were not pro- 
ductive of any useful result at the time. Nevertheless, there is ground for 
satisfaction in that the scale of guerrilla warfare is decreasing. With the 
help of the recent arms embargo on Albania and Bulgaria, and through 
the presence of UNSCOB, it is hoped that the United Nations will continue 
to contribute to the gradual lessening of tension in a traditionally troubled 
area of the world. 


Human Rights in Eastern Europe 


An important new subject which came before the United Nations in 
1949 was related to the recent outbreaks of religious persecution in Eastern 
Europe. By the beginning of 1949 it had become evident that these out- 
breaks represented a systematic campaign on the part of the Communist 
governments of Eastern Europe to extend state control into the field of 
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religion. In view of the basic tenets of Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism, 
this could not be represented as simply anti-clericalism of a kind which 
had long been known in Western Europe. It was obviously the first step 
in an effort to extinguish religious belief. The campaign reached its height 
in the trial and imprisonment of Cardinal Mindszenty, Primate of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Hungary, in February 1949, and in similar 
measures against Protestant leaders in Bulgaria. The indignation provoked 
by these and other extreme acts of persecution found spontaneous expression 
throughout the non-Communist world, and led to allegations by the Western 
democracies that the Governments of Hungary, Bulgaria and Roumania 
had violated the human rights clauses of the Peace Treaties of 1947. 


The question of the observance of human rights in these countries was 
first placed on the agenda of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
at its session in April 1949. Before that date, several governments which 
had been signatories of the Peace Treaties with Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Roumania had sent notes of protest to these governments. On January 26 
the Canadian Government protested to the Hungarian Government con- 
cerning the arrest of Cardinal Mindszenty. On April 2 Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand associated themselves with United Kingdom notes of 
protest to Hungary and Roumania. These communications listed typical 
violations by the two governments of the human rights articles of the Peace 
Treaties, including violations of the guarantee of freedom of religion. In 
addition, the notes called upon the governments concerned to adopt prompt 
remedial measures in respect of these violations. At the same time, Canada 
was associated with similar notes sent by the United States Government 
to Hungary and Roumania and, although not a signatory of the Peace 
Treaty with Bulgaria, was informally associated with both the United 
States and the United Kingdom protests to the Bulgarian Government. 
All this took place before the United Nations began its consideration of 
this matter. 


The General Assembly was asked in April 1949 to consider ‘‘the question 
of the observance in Bulgaria and Hungary of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms including questions of religious and civil liberties with special 
reference to recent trials of church leaders’’. In the General (or Steering) 
Committee the Representatives of the U.S.S.R. and Poland opposed the 
inclusion of this item in the Assembly’s agenda, stating that the matter 
was exclusively within the domestic jurisdiction of Bulgaria and Hungary; 
that these states were not members of the United Nations and could not 
be bound by its Charter; that the machinery provided in the Peace Treaties 
would be the correct procedure to use in settlement of the dispute; and 
that the United Nations had no right to supervise the execution of these 
Treaties. 


These arguments notwithstanding, the General Assembly decided to 
debate the item. In the discussions, the non-Communist majority protested 
vigorously against the actions of the Governments of Hungary and Bulgaria 
and pointed out that the Peace Treaties contained specific provisions 
guaranteeing the observance of basic human rights in those countries. 
Although the matter was considered to fall within the competence of the 
United Nations, it was not deemed appropriate at that stage for the 
Assembly to investigate the acts allegedly committed by the two accused 
Governments until the signatories of the Peace Treaties had exhausted 
the machinery for settlement provided in the Treaties. Nevertheless, as a 
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demonstration of its anxiety, the Assembly, by a vote of 34 (including 
Canada) to 6, with 9 abstentions, adopted a resolution expressing its deep 
concern at the grave accusations made against the Governments of Bulgaria 
and Hungary, noting with satisfaction the steps already taken by several 
signatories of the relevant Peace Treaties (the despatch of notes of protest) 
and drawing the attention of the Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary 
to their obligations under the Peace Treaties. By the same resolution the 
Assembly retained the question on the agenda of the Fourth Session of 
the General Assembly. The Canadian Representative supported the reso- 
lution in a statement given in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on April 20.* 


During the summer the protesting signatories took appropriate steps 
under the Peace Treaties. Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria, however, 
refused to co-operate in appointing members to Commissions to consider 
these disputes, and in fact denied that disputes existed. Thus the attempts 
by the Western Powers to invoke the relevant clauses of the Peace Treaties 
failed. In accordance with the terms of the previous General Assembly 
resolution, the United States and the United Kingdom thereupon informed 
the Secretary-General of the steps which they had taken to comply with 
the procedures laid down in the Peace Treaties. Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand were associated with the United Kingdom action. 


Prior to the opening of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, 
the consideration of charges against Roumania was added to its agenda 
and the title of the item was simplified to “observance in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Roumania of human rights and fundamental freedoms’’. 


The General Assembly discussed the question at some length. The 
representatives of the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern European governments 
questioned the moral qualifications of the accusing states and argued that 
the interpretation of the Peace Treaties was a matter to be decided by 
the signatories themselves. They denied that there had been a violation 
of human rights and considered that by debating this matter the General 
Assembly was intervening in the internal affairs of these countries in 
violation of the United Nations Charter. 


The non-Communist majority repudiated these views. They repeated 
charges which they had previously made and which they supported with 
evidence to the effect that the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Roumania had in fact violated the human rights articles of the Peace 
Treaties. In addition, the majority charged that these countries had also 
violated those clauses of the Treaties which set forth the procedures to be 
followed should a dispute arise between the parties as to whether or not 
a treaty had been violated. This alleged violation of the Peace Treaties, 
in the view of the majority, was a matter of international concern and was 
therefore clearly outside the domestic jurisdiction of the accused govern- 
ments. It was this procedural aspect which was emphasized by the Canadian 
and United States delegations. 


On October 4, the Canadian Representative in the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee outlined the Canadian position.** He reviewed the steps already 
taken by Canada through diplomatic channels and in public statements 
to express its abhorrence of the policy of repression and persecution followed 


*For the text of the Canadian statement, see Appendix 8, pp. 242-244. 
**For the text of the Canadian statement, see Appendix 9, pp. 244-246. 
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by these three governments. In the Canadian view, ample evidence was 
available ‘‘to indicate beyond doubt that these states have misused their 
power in order to deprive or curtail the individuals under their jurisdiction 
of their inherent natural right to their own beliefs’. The Canadian Repre- 
sentative emphasized that a fundamental disagreement now existed 
regarding the interpretation of the dispute clauses in the Peace Treaties 
and urged the Assembly to refer this disagreement to the International 
Court of Justice. On the basis of this statement, Canada joined with the 
United States and Bolivia in sponsoring a joint resolution* which expressed 
increased concern at the accusations made against Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Roumania, particularly in view of the refusal of these governments to 
cooperate in an examination of the charges. In its operative part, the 
resolution proposed to refer certain questions on the applicability and 
functioning of the dispute machinery in the Peace Treaties to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. By a vote of 41 to 5 with 9 abstentions, the General 
Assembly concurred in this proposal, and as a result the International 
Court will be asked for an advisory opinion on the following four legal 
questions: 


I. Whether the diplomatic exchanges between Hungary, Roumania, 
Bulgaria and the protesting signatories concerning the human 
rights articles of the Peace Treaties disclose disputes to which 
the Peace Treaty procedures would apply; 


II]. Whether Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania are obligated to co- 
operate in carrying out the procedures, including the appointment 
of their representatives to the Commissions; 


III. In the event of an affirmative reply and if within thirty days from 
this reply the three governments have not appointed representatives, 
whether the Secretary-General of the United Nations could appoint 
the third member of a Treaty Commission upon the request of the 
other party in each dispute; and 


IV. Whether a Treaty Commission composed of a representative of 
one party and a third member appointed by the Secretary-General 
would constitute a commission competent to make a decision in 
settlement of a dispute, if the other party failed to appoint its 
representative. 


The Assembly agreed to place this item on the agenda of its next session, 
by which time it is hoped that the advisory opinion of the International 
Court will be available. 


There is admittedly little hope that the action taken in 1949 by the 
United Nations on this question will result in any substantial modification 
of the policies now being pursued by the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Roumania. However, the reference of certain legal questions to the 
International Court and the decision to keep the issue alive in the United 
Nations may have some useful effect by bringing the moral force of non- 
Communist public opinion to bear upon these governments. While the 
United Nations has been unable to do more than this, the debates which 
have taken place in the General Assembly during 1949 may at least be 
said to have fulfilled two useful purposes. They have demonstrated to the 
Communist states in Eastern Europe the degree of international dis- 


*For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 10, pp. 246-248. 
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approval which their policies have generated. Furthermore, they have 
served as a sharp reminder to the non-Communist world of the extent to 
which these governments aspire to consolidate their domestic power by 
establishing state control over varied aspects of the life of the peoples 
they govern. 


Regret has been expressed in many quarters that stronger action was 
not taken. The United Nations, however, is not in a position to exert the 
kind of pressure which might rescue the victims of persecution and alter 
the policy of Communist governments. None of the countries concerned 
is a member of the United Nations. Their policy with regard to human 
rights has, of course, been one of the principal reasons why a large majority 
of members of the United Nations refused to accept their application for 
membership. This is one sanction which could be exercised until the 
applicants show more regard for the fundamental principles of the Charter. 
It is unfortunately true, however, that the non-observance of these funda- 
mental freedoms is equally characteristic of Eastern European states which 
are already members of the United Nations. Similar charges could also 
have been laid against Czechoslovakia and Poland, for example. Some 
doubts, however, have been expressed as to the competence of the United 
Nations to intervene in such questions because of the terms of Article 2(7) 
of the Charter which states that: 


Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state or shall require the Members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the application 
of enforcement measures under Chapter VII. 


There is no doubt, however, that those who signed the Peace Treaties with 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Roumania have the right to insist upon the 
observance of fundamental freedoms by those countries which pledged 
themselves to such observance in the treaties. There is no doubt, further- 
more, of the right of the United Nations to concern itself with a denial of 
human rights in any part of the world. 


Spain 


The relations of members of the United Nations with Spain were 
originally determined by a resolution of the second part of the First Session 
of the General Assembly on December 12, 1946, which recommended the 
debarring of Franco Spain from membership in the specialized agencies; 
the consideration of the situation by the Security Council if, within a 
reasonable time, a democratic government were not established in Spain; 
and the immediate withdrawal by members of the United Nations of their 
ambassadors and ministers in Madrid. 


At the Second Session of the General Assembly in 1947, the question 
of Spain was reviewed. A resolution reaffirming the 1946 resolution was 
rejected, but the Assembly expressed its confidence that the Security Council 
would exercise its responsibilities as soon as it considered that the situation 
in Spain so required. The Security Council considered the question in June 
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1948, and decided to remove it from its agenda on the grounds that no new 
developments had occurred which would justify taking up the matter. 
Canada supported this decision. 


At the second part of the Third Session of the General Assembly, 
in April 1949, two proposals on Spain were considered. The first, sponsored 
by Poland, called on the United Nations to reaffirm the 1946 General 
Assembly resolution condemning the Franco régime and to place an embargo 
on the shipment of arms and strategic materials to Spain. After an acri- 
monious three-day debate, the Political Committee rejected the resolution, 
Canada voting against; and later it was again defeated in the plenary 
meeting by a vote of 40 to 6, with 7 abstentions. 


The second resolution, giving each member of the United Nations 
freedom of action with regard to its diplomatic relations with Spain, which 
was sponsored by Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia and Peru, was passed in the 
Political Committee but failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority 
in plenary session. Canada abstained, and none of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations supported this resolution. 


The question of Spain was not raised at the Fourth Session of the © 
General Assembly. The 1946 resolution still stands, and Canadian policy 
towards Spain continues to be governed by its terms. 


Former Italian Colonies 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaty of February 10, 1947, Italy was 
obliged to renounce all right and title to its former colonies in Africa— 
namely, Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. Signatories of the Treaty 
were unable to decide what to do with these territories, however, and the 
Four Powers were consequently authorized to arrange a settlement them- 
selves. If they could not agree by September 15, 1948, the question was to 
be referred to the General Assembly whose recommendations the Four 
Powers undertook to put into effect. Representatives of the Four Powers 
sent a Commission of Investigation to Africa during the winter of 1947-48 
and in 1948 consulted the other signatories of the Peace Treaty, including 
Canada, but they were still unable to agree. On September 15, 1948, the 
question therefore came to the General Assembly, but the latter could not 
discuss it until the spring of 1949. 


The Assembly had before it during the second part of its Third Session 
in April and May 1949, separate proposals for six geographical areas— 
namely, for Italian Somaliland, for the eastern and western portions of 
Eritrea, and for Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, and the Fezzan, in Libya. Since 
the defeat of Axis forces in Africa one of these areas, the Fezzan, had been 
under French control; the others were under British control. 


The United Kingdom showed no interest in retaining a special position 
in any of the regions it occupied except Cyrenaica, whose geographical 
location gives it some importance in connection with over-all defence plans 
for the Eastern Mediterranean area. France seemed desirous of remaining 
in the Fezzan, whose administration had already been integrated with the 
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administrations of Southern Algeria and Tunisia. Italy wished to be ap- 
pointed administering authority under the United Nations trusteeship 
system in the remaining territories—namely, Tripolitania, the whole of 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. Inhabitants of some of these territories, 
particularly Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, asked for independence rather 
than trusteeship. The majority of the people of the eastern half of Eritrea 
asked for incorporation in Ethiopia. The remainder opposed this, and asked 
for trusteeship for an undivided Eritrea if independence was out of the 
question. Those who wanted trusteeship here or elsewhere, however, 
disagreed sharply on the question of whether or not Italy should be the 
administering authority. 


In the Assembly there was a division of opinion as to the form which 
should be given trusteeships in the former Italian colonies. Some insisted 
that the United Nations should itself undertake the direct administration 
of one or more of the territories, through the Trusteeship Council. Others 
suggested that joint trusteeships might be established under the adminis- 
tration of two or more states. Still others argued that the only form of 
trusteeship that would work properly was the trusteeship administered by 
a single power, but there was a difference of opinion on the propriety of 
appointing Italy as administering authority in any of its former colonies. 


With so many points of view represented in the Assembly it seemed 
unlikely at first that a majority could be obtained in favour of any of the 
foregoing proposals. In due course, however, a compromise proposal agreed 
to in London by the Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom and Italy 
won the support of a majority of the members of the Political Committee 
of the Assembly and came within a few votes of adoption by the Assembly 
itself. This proposal would have enabled Libya, comprising Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and the Fezzan, to be established as a united, independent 
state after ten years, unless the Assembly should find the step inappropriate 
at that time. During these ten years Cyrenaica would be under British 
trusteeship, the Fezzan under French trusteeship. In Tripolitania the 
existing British military administration would continue until the end of 
1951 at the latest, but with the assistance of an advisory council of which 
Italy would be a member. From 1951 until Libya as a whole achieved 
independence in 1959, Tripolitania would be under Italian trusteeship. 
The south-eastern half of Eritrea would be incorporated in Ethiopia. 
Italian Somaliland would be placed under Italian trusteeship. 


Although this draft resolution had the support of many Western states, 
including Canada, and most of the Latin American members, a combination 
of Asian, African, and Slav states, and one Latin American republic, 
defeated it by a narrow margin. Opponents of the resolution took the view 
that neither Italian Somaliland nor Tripolitania should be subjected to 
Italian control in view of the strength of anti-Italian feeling in both terri- 
tories. The defeat of the resolution was interpreted as an indication of 
growing support for the principle of self-determination. The only decision 
reached in the spring of 1949 was that the Economic and Social Council 
should be asked to take into account the needs of the former Italian colonies 
in planning its activities in economically underdeveloped regions. 


Immediately after the General Assembly adjourned, a Cyrenaican 
National Congress met to demand independence. The United Kingdom 
authorities agreed to the formation of a Cyrenaican government with 
jurisdiction limited to purely internal affairs. A constitution proclaimed in 
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mid-September reserved for the competence of the British Resident matters 
relating in any way to external affairs. There were, however, no similar 
local governments in Tripolitania or the Fezzan. 

By the time the General Assembly met again in the autumn of 1949 
those members who had supported Italian policies at the spring session 
were prepared, along with Italy, to agree to independence for Libya. The 
majority of Italy’s opponents, moreover, were willing to agree to an Italian 
trusteeship for Italian Somaliland provided it was limited to a ten-year 
period. On November 21, therefore, by a vote of 48 to one with 9 abstentions, 
the Assembly adopted resolutions in this sense.* 

Libya was to become an independent sovereign state by January 1, 1952, 
when it would be admitted to membership in the United Nations. Its 
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By its resolution of November 21, 1949, the General Assembly decided upon the 
disposal of the Former Italian Colonies. Libya is to receive its independence not later than 
January 1, 1952, and Italian Somaliland will become an independent sovereign state in 
ten years, after a period of Italian trusteeship supported by a United Nations advisory 
council. A United Nations Commission has been sent to Eritrea to ascertain more fully the 
wishes of the inhabitants of that territory as to their future political status. The Commis- 
sion will report to the Secretary-General not later than June 15, 1950, and final consideration 
will be given to the question at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly. 


*For the texts of the resolutions, see Appendix 12, pp. 250-255. 
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constitution would be determined by representatives of Cyrenaica, Tripoli- 
tania and the Fezzan consulting together in a national assembly. A United 
Nations Commissioner, aided by a Council of ten members, would help 
the Libyans to formulate their constitution and to establish an independent 
government. The existing British and French administrations, in cooperation 
with the Commissioner, would begin immediately the necessary preparations 
for transferring power to a duly constituted government. They would 
coordinate their activities in assisting the establishment of Libyan unity 
and independence. 


There was some discussion of whether the three areas into which Libya 
is now divided should have unity conferred on them by an Assembly 
decision, or be permitted to make a decision on the question themselves. 
A Polish amendment providing that Libya should be described in the 
resolution as a “united” as well as an “independent and sovereign” state 
was defeated. The Assembly also defeated attempts by the Soviet Union to 
have Libyan independence made effective immediately and to force the 
occupying powers to withdraw their armed forces and liquidate military 
bases without delay. 


The Assembly appointed Mr. Adrian Pelt, Assistant Secretary-General 
of the United Nations in charge of Conferences and General Services, as 
Commissioner for Libya. Members of his Council were to be representatives 
of Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, the Fezzan and the minorities of Libya. 


In the second section of its resolution, the General Assembly recom- 
mended that Italian Somaliland should become independent after ten years 
of administration by Italy under the United Nations trusteeship system. 
Italy might take over the administration of the territory from the United 
Kingdom on a provisional basis after an agreement had been worked out in 
the Trusteeship Council, without waiting for the General Assembly’s 
approval, provided the Italian Government undertook to administer the 
trust territory in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. After the 
Assembly’s approval was received, the Italian administration would cease 
to be provisional. An Advisory Council, composed of representatives of 
Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines, was to assist the Italian administration. 
It would commence its work when the Italian provisional administration 
began. The trusteeship agreement was to embody constitutional principles 
based on a memorandum submitted to the General Assembly by India. 
These principles were designed to assist the rapid development of Italian 
Somaliland towards independence. 


The Trusteeship Council met in special session at Lake Success on 
December 8 and 9 to appoint the drafting committee. It decided to invite 
representatives of Italy, Ethiopia, India, Egypt and Colombia to participate 
without vote in its discussions. The Philippines, already represented on the 
Trusteeship Council, needed no special invitation. 


Ethiopia had consistently opposed the creation of an Italian trusteeship 
for Italian Somaliland. In December it claimed the status of a “state 
directly concerned” in the trusteeship agreement, within the meaning of 
Article 79 of the Charter. This would make it necessary for the agreement 
to have the assent of Ethiopia before it could be submitted to the Assembly 
for approval. Ethiopia asked therefore that when the Trusteeship Council 
met again in January 1950, its representative should be allowed to vote 
as well as to participate in the debate. 
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The fact that the boundary between Italian Somaliland and Ethiopia 
has not been defined would create special difficulties, Ethiopia also declared, 
since in the past it was the overlapping of Italian and Ethiopian claims in 
this area which led to the invasion of Ethiopia by Italy in 1935. The General 
Assembly had already resolved on November 21, however, that its Interim 
Committee should study the procedure to be adopted to delimit the 
boundaries of the former Italian colonies insofar as these had not already 
been fixed by international agreement. 


In the case of Eritrea the General Assembly felt that it did not possess 
sufficient information on which to base a useful decision during its Fourth 
Session. It did not know, for example, how strong the sentiment in favour 
of union with Ethiopia actually was in the various provinces of the territory. 
During the summer of 1949, political parties opposed to union with 
Ethiopia, which had formerly disagreed among themselves as to who should 
administer a trusteeship for an undivided Eritrea, pooled their strength 
temporarily to demand independence, apparently without having agreed on 
the form of government which would be set up if independence were granted. 
The General Assembly therefore decided that a commission consisting of 
representatives of Burma, Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan and South Africa 
should ascertain more fully the wishes of the inhabitants and the best means 
of promoting their welfare, and make proposals to the Assembly by June 15, 
1950, so as to enable final consideration of the question during the Fifth 
Session. The Commission was to take into account the views of various 
racial, religious and political groups, the capacity of the people for self- 
government, the interests of peace and security in East Africa, and the 
rights and claims of Ethiopia. 


Canada’s general approach to the subject is recorded in the statements 
it presented to the Deputies of the Council of Foreign Ministers on June 7 
and August 7, 1948.* At the Third Session of the Assembly, Canada voted, 
on May 18, 1949, in favour of the plan which had had majority support in 
committee. At the Fourth Session, on November 21, the Canadian Repre- 
sentative spoke and voted in favour of the recommendations for the three 
territories which have been outlined above.** 


Jerusalem and the Holy Places 


On December 9, 1949, the General Assembly adopted for the third time 
a resolution recommending that Jerusalem and a number of the small 
towns and villages surrounding it, including Bethlehem, should be placed 
under international administration. 


When the Assembly in November 1947 worked out its first checkerboard 
plan for the partition of Palestine into Arab and Jewish states bound 
together in an economic union, the Jerusalem area was designated as a 
separate political entity within the economic union, located in the heart 
of the largest of the Arab segments of Palestine. The city and its environs 


*The text of the statement of June 7 and the text of a press release on the statement of August 7 
were published in External Affairs Bulletin, August 1948. 


**For excerpts from the Canadian statement, see Appendix 11, pp. 248-250. 
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were to be administered for the United Nations by a Governor responsible 
to the Trusteeship Council, under a special statute which the Council was 
to draft. It was hoped that this arrangement would protect the unique 
spiritual and religious interests which the world’s three great monotheistic 
faiths have in the Jerusalem area, and that it would ensure a reign of order 
and peace and foster cooperation among all inhabitants of the area. Holy 
Places elsewhere than in Jerusalem would be protected by guarantees 
embodied in the respective constitutions of the Arab and Jewish states, 
but the United Nations Governor of Jerusalem would see that these 
guarantees were fulfilled and would have authority to settle disputes about 
Holy Places in any part of Palestine. 


The Trusteeship Council prepared a draft statute for Jerusalem along 
lines laid down in some detail by the General Assembly. Although this 
draft was published in April 1948, no attempt was made to put it into 
effect, since the struggle which was then in progress between Jews and 
Arabs for the possession of Jerusalem and other parts of Palestine forced 
the United Nations to concentrate its attention on efforts to establish a 
truce as the first step towards the restoration of peace. 


The second decision the Assembly took on the subject was at Paris 
in December 1948, eleven days after an effective cease-fire agreement had 
been signed in Jerusalem by Arab and Israeli commanders and shortly 
before the Security Council succeeded in putting an end to hostilities in 
Palestine as a whole. This time the Assembly asked a small Conciliation 
Commission based on Palestine, rather than the Trusteeship Council at 
Lake Success, to prepare appropriate and detailed proposals for placing 
Jerusalem under effective United Nations control. The Assembly stipulated 
that the area should be accorded special and separate treatment from the 
rest of Palestine under a plan providing the maximum degree of local 
autonomy consistent with Jerusalem’s special international status. The 
Conciliation Commission was to seek arrangements which would facilitate 
the economic development of the area. For Holy Places elsewhere than in 
the Jerusalem area, Arab and Israeli authorities should be asked to give the 
Conciliation Commission appropriate guarantees. Both the detailed plan 
for Jerusalem and the guarantees for Holy Places elsewhere would be 
submitted for the Assembly’s approval during its Fourth Session. 


The Conciliation Commission made several unsuccessful attempts to 
get Israel and Jordan to agree to a plan for an international regime for 
Jerusalem and then, on September 12, 1949, published a plan of its own. 
This took into account the partition of Jerusalem into areas occupied by 
armed forces of Israel and Jordan under the terms of an armistice signed 
on April 3, 1949, which the Security Council recognized on August 11 — 
along with other bilateral armistice agreements between Israel and its im- 
mediate neighbours—as superseding United Nations truce arrangements. 


The Conciliation Commission proposed to the Assembly that Arab and 
Jewish zones in Jerusalem should be recognized, that Arab and Jewish 
authorities should provide the day-to-day municipal administration in their 
respective zones and that a mixed appointive body should look after 
services of common interest, such as transportation and communications. 
A United Nations Commissioner would assure the observance of human 
rights, the protection of Holy Places, and freedom of access to these Places, 
and would supervise the demilitarization of the Jerusalem area. An inter- 
national tribunal would settle disputes involving the Holy Places or disputes 
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between Arab and Jewish authorities. A mixed court would hear cases 
involving private individuals in each zone and outsiders. Neither Jews 
nor Arabs might establish their capital in Jerusalem, and the proportion of 
Jews to Arabs in the area was not to be altered. 

The Conciliation Commission reported that it had invited the govern- 
ments of Israel and the Arab states to sign a draft declaration concerning 
protection of Holy Places outside the Jerusalem area. This specified that 
the United Nations Commissioner in Jerusalem should supervise the 
fulfilment of guarantees given by the states concerned, while disputes 
relating to Holy Places outside Jerusalem would be referred to the inter- 
national tribunal which was to be set up in Jerusalem. The Arab states 
drafted and signed a modified declaration giving most of the desired guaran- 
tees, but omitting all reference to the United Nations Commissioner in 
Jerusalem and the proposed international tribunal. Israel, which objected 
to the same features, merely indicated its willingness to offer guarantees 
for protection of Holy Places outside Jerusalem after the Assembly had 
reached a decision on the Jerusalem regime itself. 

The plan offered by the Conciliation Commission received less attention 
than a series of draft proposals offered by individual delegations to the 
Assembly. Broadly speaking the proposals of member states represented 
three attitudes. Some wanted full United Nations control of an undivided 
Jerusalem area along the lines of the first Assembly resolution of November 
1947. At the other extreme were those who argued that Israel and Jordan 
were quite capable of protecting the Holy Places and that they should be 
allowed to exercise full sovereignty in the area, although they would be 
expected to enter into agreements with the United Nations concerning the 
safeguards they would provide. A third group of states proposed a modified 
form of internationalization, to safeguard religious interests of the outside 
world in Jerusalem, while allowing the occupying powers as much secular 
control as was consistent with the full protection of religious interests. 

Israel and Jordan both vigorously opposed the principle of international- 
ization of the Jerusalem area and intimated that they would resist its 
imposition. Few other states seemed to be prepared, however, to recognize 
the full sovereignty of the occupying powers. There was more support for 
the proposals for modified or so-called ‘‘functional’’ internationalization, 
but in all stages—in sub-committee, in full committee and in the plenary 
meeting of the Assembly—the plan for full internationalization was put to 
the vote first and was adopted by more than the required majorities. 


The proposal for full internationalization adopted by the Assembly on 
December 9, 1949, by a vote of 38 to 14 with 7 abstentions was drafted by 
Australia and amended by EI Salvador, the Soviet Union, and Lebanon.* 
Thirteen of the twenty Latin American states gave it their support, as did 
three Western European states, the five members of the Soviet bloc and 
the six Arab members of the United Nations, who, for various reasons, did 
not wish to see either Israel or Jordan in full possession of Jerusalem. 
Jordan, though participating in the discussions, had no vote, since a Soviet 
veto has prevented its admission to membership in the Organization. 
Among the fourteen members who opposed the resolution were the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Canada, South Africa and the Scandinavian 
states. Among the seven which abstained were New Zealand, the Nether- 
lands and Chile. 


*For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 15, pp. 259-260. 
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The resolution restated the principles approved by the Assembly in 
November 1947. The Trusteeship Council was now asked to bring its 
statute for Jerusalem up to date, with amendments for its greater democrat- 
ization. The Trusteeship Council was then to put its own plan into effect 
immediately. It was not to allow possible actions of interested states to 
divert it from carrying out its task. 


The Trusteeship Council’s draft statute as it now stands, pending its 
revision, would give a United Nations Governor, responsible to the Trustee- 
ship Council, full executive control over an undivided and demilitarized 
Jerusalem area. The Trusteeship Council would have power to prorogue, 
suspend or dissolve an elected legislative council. The Governor would 
control immigration but assure freedom of entry and temporary residence 
to all pilgrims and visitors, subject to the requirements of public security, 
morals and health. Arrangements for the protection of the Holy Places 
are set forth at some length in the draft. The statute would remain in effect 
for ten years, after which the Trusteeship Council would re-examine it. 
A referendum would also be held at that time to allow the inhabitants to 
express their wishes as to possible modifications of the regime. 


Advocates of a limited form of internationalization were concerned 
because the supporters of full internationalization had not explained how 
they proposed to overcome local resistance, which might involve the use 
of force. Neither had these states offered to make contributions themselves 
towards implementing a recommendation which the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem seemed likely to resent. 


A Netherlands-Swedish proposal for functional internationalization, 
which had Canada’s support, was intended—like the plan of the Conciliation 
Commission described above—to provide a form of internationalization 
that might stand some chance of being put into effect. It left secular 
interests largely to the occupying authorities and limited the exercise of 
international control chiefly to matters affecting the Holy Places. Under 
the Netherlands-Swedish proposal, a United Nations Commissioner respon- 
sible to the General Assembly would supervise the protection of the Holy 
Places in Jerusalem and elsewhere in Palestine and ensure free access to 
them by visitors. The Commissioner would have power to settle disputes 
between religious groups, appeals being allowed to a special consular court. 
Jurisdiction over the two parts of Jerusalem, however, would be exercised 
by Israeli and Arab authorities respectively, subject to the powers conferred 
on the United Nations Commissioner. Israelis and Arabs would be forbidden, 
however, to set up central political or administrative organs in Jerusalem. 
If they failed to take necessary measures to maintain public safety the 
Commissioner would have the power to issue orders for this purpose. He 
might also defer or suspend the application of laws, ordinances or regu- 
lations which impaired the rights and privileges he was there to protect. 
Demilitarization of the Jerusalem area would be completed three months 
after definitive peace was concluded. The General Assembly would review 
these arrangements after a period of three years. Meanwhile, Israel and 
Jordan would be invited to give the United Nations appropriate pledges. 


The Canadian Representative spoke in favour of the Netherlands- 
Swedish proposal and would have supported it if it had been put to the 
vote.* In sub-committee and the main committee, Canada abstained when 


*For the text of the Canadian statement of November 29, 1949, see Appendix 13, pp. 255-257; for 
excerpts from the Canadian statement of December 9, 1949, see Appendix 14, pp. 257-259. 
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the vote was taken on the plan for full internationalization. In the As- 
sembly’s plenary meeting, Canada found it necessary to vote against full 
internationalization in order to make clear its own conviction that the form 
of internationalization adopted should be practicable. 


In supporting the Netherlands-Swedish proposal the Canadian Dele- 
gation stated that the first consideration was the effective protection of 
the Holy Places, which it felt could be ensured only by adequate inter- 
national authority. Canada did not consider, however, that the mere 
adoption by the Assembly of a sweeping resolution for complete inter- 
national administration would necessarily give the Holy Places the pro- 
tection they required. Legitimate interests, attitudes and aspirations of the 
inhabitants could not be ignored if the United Nations was to achieve a 
practicable and enduring solution. What was needed was to establish a 
form of United Nations control designed to ensure effective protection of 
religious interests, while avoiding the assumption by the United Nations 
of responsibilities and controls unnecessary for this purpose, which it might 
not be able to discharge adequately. 


When the question of an appropriation of $8,000,000 for the support 
of an international regime for Jerusalem was first voted upon in committee, 
Canada abstained. After the Assembly had decided in favour of full in- 
ternationalization, however, Canada supported the appropriation. The 
U.S.S.R., although it had advocated full internationalization, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to have the appropriation reduced to $3,000,000. 


On December 13 the Israeli Parliament voted to expedite the transfer 
of the seat of government from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. A week later the 
Trusteeship Council voted to ask Israel to revoke the measures it had taken 
to transfer certain ministries to Jerusalem. On December 31, Israel replied 
that it did not consider that the United Nations Charter conferred on the 
Trusteeship Council the power to ask for revocation of administrative acts 
by governments of member states in territories for whose administration 
and security these states were responsible. 


On December 20 the Trusteeship Council asked its President to prepare 
a working paper on a suitable draft statute for Jerusalem. 


Palestine Refugees 


The refugee problem in Palestine has grown out of the struggle which 
took place after the United Kingdom announced its intention of relinquishing 
the mandate it had held for twenty-five years, and the General Assembly 
recommended that separate Arab and Jewish states should be set up. 
To date some 940,000 Arabs and 7,000 Jews have been displaced. The mass 
evacuation of urban areas under fire began in April 1948 and a general 
flight of Arabs from rural communities thought to be insufficiently protected 
followed. The United Nations Mediator reported that the refugee problem 
had become acute by July 1948. At first the main burden was carried by 
the Governments of Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Egypt. With the depletion 
of their resources, however, outside aid soon became necessary. In August 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
inaugurated a feeding programme for children and mothers, and a disaster 
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relief programme organized by the Mediator began to operate in September. 
Red Cross and other voluntary organizations were already active. 


The General Assembly first took up the refugee question during the 
autumn of 1948. On November 19 it adopted a resolution approving the 
Secretary-General’s estimate of $32,000,000 as the amount required to 
provide relief from December 1, 1948 to August 30, 1949 for the 500,000 
refugees needing help at that time. The Secretary-General was authorized 
to advance from the working capital fund of the United Nations a sum 
not exceeding $5,000,000 to United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, 
a body which took over the disaster relief programme on December 1, 1948. 
All governments, whether members of the United Nations or not, were 
urged to make voluntary contributions, and the assistance of specialized 
agencies and of voluntary organizations was invited and received. Relief 
was administered by UNRPR but field work was entrusted to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies, 
and the American Friends Service Committee. 


In another resolution, adopted on December 11, 1948, the General 
Assembly asserted that Palestinian refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and live at peace with their neighbours should be permitted to do so at the 
earliest practicable date. Compensation should be paid for the property 
of those choosing not to return and for loss of, or damage to, property. 
The Assembly asked the Palestine Conciliation Commission set up under 
this resolution to facilitate the repatriation, resettlement, and economic 
and social rehabilitation of Palestinian refugees, and the payment of com- 
pensation, keeping in close touch, meanwhile, with the Director of UNRPR. 


Between April and September 1949, the Conciliation Commission carried 
on parallel discussions of the refugee problem at Lausanne with represent- 
atives of Israel, interested Arab states and certain voluntary relief organ- 
izations. Here Israel insisted that the refugee problem should be treated 
as part of a general political settlement, while the Arabs maintained that 
no progress could be made towards a political settlement until Israel 
accepted the principle of repatriation of Arab refugees. This the Govern- 
ment of Israel refused to do. The Conciliation Commission itself observed 
that the refugee problem had a definite relation to the political settlement, 
since the location of Israel’s boundaries would determine to a certain extent 
the number of displaced persons who would be separated from their homes 
by an international frontier. 


On May 12 the Commission obtained the signatures of Arab and Israeli 
representatives to separate protocols providing for simultaneous discussion 
of the problem of refugees, frontiers and an international regime for 
Jerusalem. As a point of departure for these discussions it was agreed that 
the boundaries described in the General Assembly’s original partition plan 
of November 29, 1947, should be used. Beyond this, however, there was 
little progress towards agreement. 


The Arabs proposed that Israel should accept the immediate return of 
all refugees whose homes were in the territory allotted to the Jewish state 
under the Assembly’s partition resolution. Israel refused this, but offered 
to accept a total of 100,000 Arab refugees to be settled in designated locali- 
ties. Between one-third and one-half of this total would be made up of 
refugees who had already contrived to return home by irregular means, 
and those who would be admitted under a plan for reunion of separated 
families negotiated with the aid of the Conciliation Commission. 
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The Commission was not satisfied with the proposals of the Arab states 
and Israel. It was disappointed, moreover, to find that its efforts to halt 
the rapid deterioration of abandoned Arab orange groves under the control 
of the Israeli custodian of enemy property produced no results. It succeeded, 
however, in arranging for direct negotiations on the simultaneous release 
of blocked assets of Arab refugees in Israel and in the Arab states. 


While the discussions were in progress at Lausanne, the Conciliation 
Commission sent a technical committee into the field for a preliminary 
study of the refugee situation. After this group had reported, the Con- 
ciliation Commission decided on August 23, that as a matter of urgency, 
the General Assembly during its Fourth Session, should be asked to approve 
a programme for overcoming the economic dislocations caused by the 
Palestine conflict and for re-absorbing the refugees into the economic life of 
the area on a self-sustaining basis. Mr. Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, was appointed to head an Economic Survey 
Mission, which rapidly won the cooperation of most of the states concerned 
and succeeded in publishing by November 16, in time for consideration by 
the Assembly, a first interim report on measures to enable the refugees to 
become self-sustaining. Its final report, on the question of overcoming the 
economic dislocations caused by the Palestine conflict, was not published 
until January 1950. 


The General Assembly approved the interim report of the Economic 
Survey Mission in most of its details on December 8, 1949, by a vote of 
47 to none, with 5 Eastern European states and South Africa abstaining.* 
The Economic Survey Mission had reported that an early solution of the 
refugee problem as a whole was precluded by the continuing political 
stalemate in relations between Israel and the Arab states. What was 
proposed, therefore, was only a first measure towards the rehabilitation of 
the refugees through the establishment of a programme of public works for 
the employment of those who were able-bodied. This was not to prejudice, 
however, the principles of repatriation and resettlement voted by the 
Assembly on December 11, 1948. Useful, gainful employment could be 
found for all refugees able and willing to work, the Economic Survey 
Mission stated, although such work could not be provided immediately 
for all. Afforestation, terracing, irrigation and road-building would improve 
the productivity of the area, while enabling a progressively increasing 
number of refugees to become self-supporting. The Arab states would be 
asked to bear the cost of all direct relief remaining after December 31, 1950, 
unless the Assembly should later decide otherwise. On this basis the relief 
and works programme would not result in an increase in the existing rate of 
monthly United Nations expenditure for Arab refugees. 


The cost of the plan proposed by the Economic Survey Mission and 
approved by the Assembly was estimated to be as follows: 


January tow larch lOsOr exe direct relief alone...... $ 5,500,000 
April to December 1950...... direstirelicisd: tay eeees 14,700,000 
works programme...... 13,500,000 

Januarysto: funestOst farqeh ce works programme alone 21,200,000 
Potal, 1S:months 2) cs meee een ere eee $54,900,000 


It was decided that this amount should be raised by voluntary contri- 
butions in funds or in kind from members of the United Nations and non- 


*For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 17, pp. 261-264. 
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members. Advances from the working capital fund up to a total of $5,000,000 
were authorized, to be repaid by the end of 1950. An interest-free loan of 
$2,800,000 from the International Refugee Organization was to be sought, 
while various specialized agencies and private groups and organizations 
were also asked to furnish assistance within the framework of the plan. 


The body which is to carry out the programme is to be known as the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. The new agency will be expected to take over from UNRPR on 
April 1, 1950. It is to be aided by an advisory commission consisting of 
representatives of France, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Its technical assistance activities are to be coordinated with the 
Technical Assistance Programme of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 


A recommendation of the Economic Survey Mission which was not 
approved by the Assembly related to the proposed cutting down of the 
relief rolls from an estimated 1,019,000 to an estimated 652,000 by January 1, 
1950. In issuing rations and relief supplies made available from a variety 
of sources the operating agencies in refugee centres had been finding it 
increasingly difficult to differentiate between genuine refugees and local 
inhabitants rendered destitute either by the influx of refugees or by abnormal 
conditions. The agencies were convinced that the disturbances which would 
occur if the proposed reduction was carried into effect would make their 
own position in the Middle East impossible. After hearing a representative 
of the International Red Cross on the subject, the committee of the Assembly 
recommended that the Secretary-General should merely be asked to try to 
reduce the number of rations by progressive stages in cooperation with the 
operating agencies. This the agencies were willing to attempt. 


When Count Bernadotte, the Mediator for Palestine, first appealed to 
members of the United Nations on August 16, 1948, for aid for Palestinian 
refugees, the Canadian Government contributed 40,000 cases of canned fish 
valued at $254,000. The cost of shipping this food to the Middle East was 
borne by the Canadian Red Cross in the amount of $34,000. 


The Assembly resolution of November 19, 1948, asking for voluntary 
contributions in cash or kind to make up a total of $32,000,000 brought 
a further response from Canada, which sent the following additional ship- 
ments: 


600 tons wheat flour valued at................. $$ 59,000 
Pec POLELCANSDOLLALLON ashe ee tree extinct? tay. Ge 15,000 
| ———— $ 74,000 
38,000 bushels dried white beans............... $158,000 
Pe HOMAL aA lSDOLTALION, ay) cacy este veieriay we & seen 37,000 
—— $195,000 
Re OU Cases CANTICO MISH hunt phn visnarinacetrectae ct $175,000 
re SOM LCA SOCEAL Olas wal opm AS lat ieals uychals Sudencorn « 23,000 
———— $198,000 
Sst s Leaman SAS ose ke el ced twin ord Siena Youbet ci $467,000 


Canada also made an indirect but substantial contribution by reason of 
its share in the $6,000,000 which UNICEF voted in November 1948 to 
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allot for the use of mothers and children in the Middle Eastern area. 
Furthermore, Canada made possible a special arrangement under which 
UNICEF agreed to turn over substantial quantities of wheat to UNRPR. 
Canada had already delivered to various points in Europe for the use of 
UNICEF 37,272 cases of canned fish valued at $252,000, transportation 
costs amounting to $34,000. In consideration of these shipments UNICEF 
agreed to give UNRPR wheat of an equivalent value for use of the refugees. 


When the Assembly in December 1949 considered the Economic Survey 
Mission’s proposals for the combined relief and works programme described 
above, Canada spoke and voted in favour of the plan.* 


Hyderabad 


The question of Hyderabad still remained on the agenda of the Security 
Council throughout 1949, but little disposition was shown to take any 
further action. The subject was first brought to the attention of the Council 
in August 1948, by the then authorities of the state, who complained of 
measures allegedly taken by India to force Hyderabad to accede to the 
Indian Union. The Indians denied the competence of the Council to deal 
with an ‘‘internal’’ matter, and the Hyderabad case was considerably 
weakened when the Nizam, in whose name the original charge had been 
made, asked that it be withdrawn. There was little disposition on the part 
of Council members to prolong the dispute in view of the recognition that 
Hyderabad’s future seemed best assured as part of India. Nevertheless, 
some members were worried about a precedent which might seem to sanction 
the use of force and acceptance of a fait accompli. 


The Government of Pakistan was not unnaturally interested in this 
question because of the Moslem minority which had formerly been in 
power in Hyderabad and because they considered the case to be analogous 
in some respects to that of Kashmir. Consequently Pakistan asked the 
Council for an opportunity to express its views, and on December 15, 1948, 
the Council agreed to hear a representative of Pakistan at a later meeting. 
No very strong pressure was exerted from any quarter to hold the meeting, 
and it did not take place until May 19, 1949. A further meeting was held 
on May 24 when representatives of both India and Pakistan were heard 
by the Council. 


The Representative of India maintained that Hyderabad had never 
been an independent state but had been subject to the ‘‘paramountcy”’ of 
the British Crown before the Indian Independence Act and had not been 
recognized after the Act by any sovereign state. He explained that India 
would never allow the dismemberment of its geographic entity and declared 
that the Nizam, far from having withdrawn his complaint under duress, 
had been under duress exercised by the militant Moslem group (Razakars) 
when he made the complaint in the first place before the entry of India’s 
armed forces. India had been compelled, he said, to intervene because of 
‘lawlessness and disorder’ in Hyderabad, and the situation had returned 


*For the text of the Canadian statement, see Appendix 16, p. 260. 
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to normal. The Representative of Pakistan argued that Hyderabad had 
never, except in a geographic sense, formed a part of India and that during 
discussion of the Indian Independence Bill in 1947, spokesmen of the United 
Kingdom had mentioned independence as one possibility for the princely 
states. He declared that the real issue was that India had in effect annexed 
Hyderabad by force, thereby creating an international political problem 
which could not be regarded by the Council simply as a domestic concern 
of India. If the Council doubted its own competence or that of Hyderabad 
in the matter, he said, an advisory opinion should be sought from the 
International Court of Justice. If the opinion was that the Council was 
competent to intervene and that an unjustifiable aggression had taken 
place, the Council would, in the opinion of Pakistan, have a duty to restore 
the status quo as far as practicable. ‘‘Provisional measures’, including a 
general amnesty, should be taken by the Council. Finally, Pakistan 
suggested that the Council should satisfy itself concerning any facts still 
in doubt and arrange under United Nations supervision a plebiscite on the 
question of the accession of Hyderabad to India. 


The Security Council then adjourned without making any decision. 
No date was set for a further meeting to discuss the matter. In the dis- 
cussion on September 21, 1948, the Canadian Representative had suggested 
that the Council need not pursue for the present the question of its com- 
petence to intervene but that no one would question the right of the Council 
to continue any discussion which it had once begun concerning any matter 
appearing to threaten peace. No further opinion concerning these points 
was expressed by the Canadian Representative during the meetings held 
in May 1949. 


Indonesia 


The dispute which followed the return to Indonesia in 1945 of the 
Netherlands administering authorities was a characteristic result of the 
stimulation given by the Second World War to already growing nationalism 
in many underdeveloped regions of the world. The Republic of Indonesia, 
which was sponsored by the Japanese, declared its independence in August 
1945. In the following interval of six weeks before the landing of Allied 
forces, the new regime consolidated its position and took over from the 
Japanese all administrative functions in these areas. It was with this 
de facto government, which strongly opposed the return of the Netherlands 
authorities, that the Dutch Government had to deal when it assumed the 
administration of the Netherlands East Indies from the British, who had 
accepted the Japanese surrender. 


During the years 1946 to 1948 numerous attempts were made to reach 
agreement between the Dutch and the Republicans as to the future form of 
government of Indonesia. In August 1947 the Security Council was called 
upon by Australia and India to consider the problem. The Netherlands 
Government objected that the Security Council did not have the competence 
to intervene, but agreed to proceed with the discussions without committing 
itself to carry out the Council’s decisions. The Security Council thereupon 
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decided to establish a Committee of Good Offices to assist in bringing the 
parties together. In January 1948, under the auspices of the Committee, 
broad agreement was reached on the principle of eventual independence 
for the Indonesian islands and the establishment of a new federal system 
which would be known as the United States of Indonesia and which would 
take its place in a Netherlands-Indonesian Union. Yet subsequent events 
during 1948 led to new differences which hampered further progress. The 
Republicans charged that the Dutch were strangling the Republic by 
means of an economic blockade and that in so doing they were acting in 
contravention of a previous truce agreement; and there was equally bitter 
disagreement over the activities of the Netherlands authorities in sponsoring 
the establishment of numerous provisional states in those parts of Indonesia 
outside the Republic, including some sections which had been Republican- 
held before the Dutch military campaign of July 1947. These issues in- 
tensified the differences separating the parties and led to a new and serious 
crisis. As the year ended the Security Council and the Committee of Good 
Offices were grappling with the consequences of the second Dutch “police 
action”’, begun on December 19, 1948, which had followed the collapse of 
direct negotiations between the parties in November. In the course of a 
brief military campaign Netherlands forces had occupied Jogjakarta, the 
capital of the Republic, and had taken a number of prominent Republican 
leaders into custody. 


The Security Council, in a series of meetings in the last ten days of 
1948, called for an immediate cease-fire and for the release by the Dutch 
of President Soekarno and other Republican political prisoners. In the 
ensuing three months the Council devoted further meetings to the problem. 
In January, when the Council was under the chairmanship of the Canadian 
Representative, criticism of Netherlands policy came from almost every 
quarter. The Netherlands Representative, replying to these reflections 
on his Government’s actions, stated on January 7 that armed action by 
Netherlands forces had virtually ceased, that negotiations could begin 
for the establishment of an all-Indonesian federal interim government, 
and that the Dutch Prime Minister had gone to Batavia to begin such 
talks. The Netherlands Representative was unable, however, to give 
assurance that all the Republican leaders had been released. In the following 
two weeks a series of informal discussions took place at Lake Success at the 
end of which, on January 21, a draft resolution prepared by the United States 
Delegation and sponsored jointly by the United States, Cuba, China, and 
Norway, was placed before the Council. The most important sections of 
this resolution provided for: the cessation of hostilities; complete freedom 
for the imprisoned Republican leaders and their return to Jogjakarta; a 
timetable for the transfer of sovereignty; and the establishment of a new 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia to act as the representative of the 
Security Council. On January 28 this draft resolution, after modifications 
designed to make it more workable and more readily acceptable to the 
parties, was approved by the Security Council.* 


While the Security Council was endeavouring by these means to bring ~ 
about a solution by agreement between the parties, new proposals for 
resolving the deadlock were being made at an emergency conference of 
Near Eastern, South, and South-East Asian states, called by Prime Minister 
Nehru in New Delhi. After several days of negotiation the conference 


*For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 18, pp. 264-267. 
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adopted a resolution asking the Security Council to order the Netherlands 
to withdraw its troops from Indonesia, to form an interim government in 
Indonesia with United Nations sanction, and to grant full sovereignty to 
a United States of Indonesia by January 1, 1950. Although this resolution 
did not directly bear fruit in the Security Council, the calling of the con- 
ference reflected the widespread concern of Asian nations over the resump- 
tion of military operations by the Netherlands in Indonesia. 


The Security Council’s resolution of January 28 included a provision 
that the United Nations Commission for Indonesia should report to the 
Council with its recommendations for a solution of the difficulties if the 
parties had not reached agreement, by February 15, 1949, on the establish- 
ment of an interim federal government for Indonesia. In the light of political 
developments in the Netherlands, the date on which the Commission’s 
report was to be presented was later put back to March 1. Although on 
February 16 the Netherlands Government announced its readiness to 
comply “in principle’ with the terms of the resolution and its intention to 
proceed with the formation of a provisional Government of Indonesia, by 
the end of February the Security Council was facing a new impasse. While 
on the one hand the Commission’s report stated that the parties had failed 
to reach agreement on the establishment of an interim federal government 
owing to the refusal of the Netherlands Government to accept the pro- 
cedures of the January 28 resolution, the Council also had before it a 
counter-proposal advanced by the Netherlands on February 26 which 
suggested that a Round Table Conference should be held at the Hague, 
with the assistance of the United Nations Commission, in an effort to reach 
agreement on the early transfer of sovereignty. The Commission asked the 
Council for instructions as to the attitude it should take towards these 
fresh Netherlands proposals. 


Opinions in the Council differed as to the advisability of accepting the 
Netherlands suggestion. The Indonesian Representative was frankly 
sceptical of Dutch intentions. The United States Delegate affirmed his 
Government’s continued faith in the procedures outlined in the January 28 
resolution. Moreover, the resolution approved by the New Delhi conference, 
the tone and content of which had also been critical of the Netherlands, 
was fresh in the minds of members of the Council. On the other hand, the 
Netherlands Representative alluded to the difficulties which his Government 
faced in complying with all the provisions of the resolution and expressed 
the hope that the differences ee be ironed out at the proposed Round 
Table Conference. 


At this stage of the discussions the Canadian Representative, General 
McNaughton, advanced a compromise suggestion designed to find a means 
of reconciling the January 28 resolution to which the majority of the Council 
attached great importance, and the Netherlands proposal for a Round 
Table Conference which, in itself, gave promise of a workable solution. 
In the Canadian view the Netherlands proposal left the door open for a 
direct settlement and should be welcomed by the Council, provided that 
the Round Table Conference were to take place with the agreement and 
cooperation of all the parties concerned. He suggested, therefore, that the 
services of the United Nations Commission should be sought, in accordance 
with the status of that Commission as defined in the January 28 resolution, 
to assist in reaching a preliminary agreement between the parties as to the 
time and conditions for the holding of the proposed conference. It would be 
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understood that such exploratory discussions would be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims or positions of the parties. To implement this idea he 
suggested that rather than pass a new resolution the Council, through its 
President, communicate in this sense to the Commission and invite it to 
act accordingly. 


At subsequent meetings of the Council on March 14, 16 and 21, it 
became clear that the members of the Council were determined to maintain 
the January 28 resolution as the basis of the settlement. However, the 
Canadian suggestion for a preliminary conference also received substantial 
support. On March 23 the Canadian Representative made a further state- 
ment clarifying his suggestion and emphasizing that his proposals for 
exploratory discussions implied no lack of faith in the January 28 resolution. 
On the contrary, he was proposing ‘‘a practicable course of action’’ which 
might enable the Netherlands Government and the Republicans to work out 
a prior agreement among themselves on those parts of the resolution which 
were essential before direct negotiations among all parties could take place 
leading to the eventual transfer of sovereignty. After discussion, the Council 
accepted by a vote of 8 to none with 3 abstentions the compromise suggested 
by the Canadian Representative*. 

The preliminary talks at Batavia occupied the period between mid- 
April and June 22, 1949. Their success, however, was virtually assured by 
May 7, when broad agreement was announced on the main issues which had 
separated the Netherlands Government and the Republicans. On the 
Republican side this involved willingness: to cease guerrilla warfare; to 
cooperate in the maintenance of law and order; and to participate in the 
Round Table Conference at the Hague with a view to accelerating the 
transfer of sovereignty from the Netherlands to the United States of In- 
donesia. For its part the Netherlands Government agreed: to allow the 
Republican Government to return to Jogjakarta; to discontinue military 
operations and release political prisoners; to refrain from the establishment, 
expansion or recognition of provisional states on territory which had been 
under Republican control prior to December 19, 1948; to favour the exist- 
ence of the Republic as one of the states of the eventual United States of 
Indonesia; and to do its utmost to promote the earliest possible calling of the 
Round Table Conference. On May 10, at the second part of its Third Session, 
the General Assembly, recognizing the prospects of success implicit in the 
May 7 agreement, decided to defer consideration of this item (which had 
been placed on its agenda at the request of India and Australia) until its 
Fourth Session. On June 15 the Commission invited representatives of 
areas in Indonesia outside the Republic to join in the preliminary talks. 
A week later a joint memorandum was issued stating that all the parties, 
assisted by the Commission, would strive for the convening of the Round 
Table Conference by August 1 and for the completion of the Conference by 
two months from that date. On June 27 Netherlands forces were withdrawn 
from Jogjakarta, and on July 6 President Soekarno and his leading sup- 
porters returned to their capital. 

The Round Table Conference met at The Hague between August 23 
and November 2 and was attended by delegations representing the Nether- 
lands Government, the Republic of Indonesia, the Federal States of Indone- 
sia, and by the United Nations Commission. The Conference reached 
substantial agreement on every issue before it except the future status of 
Dutch New Guinea, and outlined in four main sets of documents the con- 


*For the text of the Security Council directive, see Appendix 19, p. 267. 
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ditions under which the Republic of the United States of Indonesia would 
come into being as an independent sovereign state. Briefly, the Hague 
agreement was embodied in the following documents: 


(a) The Charter of the Transfer of Sovereignty: the Netherlands 
“unconditionally and irrevocably” transferred complete sovereignty 
over Indonesia to the United States of Indonesia, the transfer to 
take place at the latest by December 30, 1949. Since agreement 
had not been reached with regard to New Guinea it was provided 
that this Residency should continue under the Government of the 
Netherlands and that its future would be determined within one 
year from the date of transfer; 


(b) Statute of Union between the Netherlands and Indonesia: the 
draft Statute of Union laid down the basis for the relationship of 
the Netherlands and the new Republic in the Netherlands-Indo- 
nesian Union; 


(c) Several exchanges of notes covering the following subjects: defini- 
tion and assignment of citizens between the participants of the 
Union; exchange of High Commissioners; cooperation in foreign 
relations; definition of human rights to be mutually respected; 
legal questions; and 


(d) Agreement on transitional measures for the settlement of those 
subjects (mainly legal and administrative) requiring provision as 
the result of the transfer of sovereignty. 


Finally, the agreement stated that the United Nations Commission, or 
some other United Nations agency, would be asked to “‘observe in Indonesia 
the implementation of the agreements reached at the Round Table Con- 
ference’. 


The understanding thus reached was recognized by the General Assembly 
in a resolution dated December 7 which welcomed the successful conclusion 
of the Conference, commended the parties concerned and the United 
Nations Commission, and welcomed the forthcoming establishment of 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. When the Security Council 
met, on December 12 and 13, it considered a Canadian draft resolution 
repeating in essence the contents of the resolution passed by the General 
Assembly, and requesting the United Nations Commission for Indonesia 
to continue to discharge the responsibilities entrusted to it by the Council 
and in particular to observe and assist in the implementation of the agree- 
ments reached at the Round Table Conference. This resolution was vetoed 
by the Soviet Union on December 13. Speaking after the vote had been 
taken, the Canadian Representative deplored the Soviet action and, in his 
capacity as President, ruled on a point of order that although the Canadian 
draft resolution had been defeated its rejection had no effect on previous 
decisions taken by the Council in this matter. Consequently the previous 
resolutions remained in full force and effect. 


The events which took place in the Security Council at these two 
meetings have a procedural significance. In particular, the President’s 
ruling that the Soviet veto of the Canadian draft resolution did not affect 
the validity of the previous resolutions meant that the Commission could 
proceed in accordance with its terms of reference under the Council resolu- 
tion of January 28. This was an interesting procedural precedent in the 
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Council since it was the first occasion on which a veto had made no real 
difference to the substance of the Council’s position in regard to a question 
on its agenda. The proceedings of December 12 and 13 undoubtedly showed 
the wisdom of drafting resolutions with terms of reference sufficiently broad 
in nature and open-ended as to duration to allow appropriate action to be 
taken despite the rejection of subsequent consequential resolutions. 


On December 27, 1949, the transfer of sovereignty took place in Am- 
sterdam and Jogjakarta and immediately Canada, together with the 
United Kingdom, the United States, India, Australia, and a number of 
other countries, announced full recognition of the new Republic. 


By virtue of its membership of the Security Council during 1948 and 
1949, Canada has had a special interest in and responsibility for the set- 
tlement of the Indonesian dispute. In general terms, Canadian policy 
has been based on a desire to balance long-standing friendship with the 
Netherlands and understanding of the problems facing the Dutch Govern- 
ment, with sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of Indonesian national- 
ism. This balance has not always been an easy one to maintain, but through 
its Representative on the Security Council Canada has endeavoured to 
perform a role of impartial mediation through the successive stages of the 
dispute. He was, for example, intimately concerned in the framing of the 
January 28 resolution and the fact that its final wording was not rejected 
by the parties was in some measure due to certain textual amendments which 
he was able to suggest. Moreover, when the Dutch showed unwillingness 
to accept the procedures of the January 28 resolution and countered with 
the proposal for a Round Table Conference, a compromise solution was 
achieved on March 23, 1949, as a result of Canadian initiative. This com- 
promise bridged the gap between the positions of states which wished to 
adhere strictly to the January 28 resolution and the position of the Nether- 
lands Government, which had refused to accept its detailed provisions, and 
paved the way for the preliminary understanding of May 7 at Batavia. 
Viewed in perspective this compromise proposal may be regarded as one 
of the vital turning points in the settlement of the Indonesian problem. 


The Canadian contribution was recognized in December 1949 when the 
Canadian Representative, presiding over the Council’s consideration of the 
results of the Round Table Conference, made proposals for the future 
activities of the United Nations Commission in Indonesia. On that occasion 
it was left to General McNaughton to take the lead, first in proposing that 
the Council should instruct the Commission to continue observing and 
assisting in the implementation of the agreement reached at the Round 
Table Conference; and then, when this step was vetoed by the U.S.S.R., in 
having it accepted by the Council that the Commission should in any case 
continue its work in accordance with the still valid resolution of January 28, 


The last two years in the history of the Indonesian question have coin- 
cided with an important change in the methods used by the Security 
Council to deal with threats to the maintenance of international peace. 
It has been in Indonesia more notably than in any other region that the 
value and effectiveness of the new concept of United Nations mediation and 
conciliation have been demonstrated. Lacking the power to bring force to 
bear upon parties to a dispute, the Council has gradually devised less 
dramatic but more flexible means of exercising its responsibilities. The un- 
obtrusive but timely activities of the United Nations Commission for 
Indonesia have been recognized and commended as an illustration of the 
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new techniques which the United Nations is developing. Yet, this is not to 
underestimate the role of the parties directly concerned in the Indonesian 
dispute. Without willingness on both sides to make sacrifices, the problem 
might still not have been settled or might have been resolved by interna- 
tional pressure on the Netherlands Government of a kind which would 
almost certainly have poisoned relations between the Netherlands and the 
new Republic, and which could only have stimulated increased suspicion 
among underdeveloped countries of the motives of administering powers. 
On the other hand, the issues dividing the parties were so acute that they 
might not have been bridged without the assistance of an impartial agency. 


Kashmir 


On January 1, 1948, the Government of India lodged, with the President 
of the Security Council, a complaint against the Government of Pakistan, 
alleging that Pakistan nationals and tribesmen had invaded the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, which, it was held, had legally acceded to India. 
The Indian Government contended that this created a situation likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security. Two weeks 
later the Government of Pakistan registered a counter-complaint in the 
same connection against the Government of India. 


The dispute over the State of Jammu and Kashmir, affected as it has 
been by religious, political, economic, and military considerations, has been 
most difficult of solution in spite of prolonged and patient efforts at 
mediation under the auspices of the United Nations. The matter was re- 
peatedly discussed in the Security Council during Canada’s term of office 
in 1948 and 1949. On two occasions a Canadian President of the Council 
was required to preside over the Council’s continuing attempts to mediate 
between India and Pakistan with a view to finding a basis on which both 
parties might agree. Such efforts at mediation had not, unfortunately, been 
successful by the end of 1949. 


The United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP), set 
up by a resolution of the Security Council of April 1948 with a view to 
assisting in the solution of the problem by the extension of its good offices, 
has also, in spite of its endeavours on the sub-continent and elsewhere, been 
unable to bring the two parties together on a number of issues fundamental 
to the settlement of the dispute. It is, nevertheless, encouraging that, under 
United Nations mediation, a cease-fire line has been established between 
the opposing forces and that both India and Pakistan have agreed in 
principle to a free and impartial plebiscite for the whole of the area under 
dispute, thus enabling the people of Jammu and Kashmir to determine the 
ultimate disposition of their State. There remains, unfortunately, a wide 
gap to be bridged between the acceptance of the principle and its applica- 
tion. 

The principal resolutions of the United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan, dated August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949*, recorded in detail 
the area of agreement reached in 1948 under the mediation of the Com- 
mission. These resolutions set forth a procedure providing for a settlement 
of the dispute in three stages. First, it was stipulated that a cease-fire would 


*For the text of the resolution of January 5, 1949, see Appendix 20, pp. 268-269. 
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go into effect four days after the principles embodied in the resolutions 
were accepted by both Governments. (Pursuant to this provision hostilities 
were in fact suspended on January 1, 1949, after the acceptances of India 
and Pakistan had been registered in late December of the previous year). 
Secondly, the cease-fire would be followed by a truce agreement providing 
for the withdrawal of Pakistan troops from Kashmir and for efforts to assure 
the removal of tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally resident in 
the State. The Government of India for its part would withdraw the bulk 
of its forces, leaving only those considered necessary for the maintenance 
of law and order. Finally, after the implementation of the truce, a Plebiscite 
Administrator to be appointed formally by the Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir on the nomination of the Secretary-General, would supervise 
the carrying out of a plebiscite. Both India and Pakistan agreed to col- 
laborate with the Plebiscite Administrator in facilitating the repatriation 
of citizens of the state who left owing to the disturbances, and to assist in 
the creation of conditions to ensure freedom of expression at the time of the 
plebiscite. 


In the course of its negotiations in 1948, UNCIP consulted with repre- 
sentatives of India and Pakistan both in the sub-continent and, during the 
Third Session of the General Assembly in Paris. Having secured, while in 
Paris, the agreement of the two Governments as to the procedure to be 
followed to reach a settlement, the Commission returned to the sub- 
continent in February 1949 with a view to implementing the truce proposals. 
In spite of patient and protracted negotiations, however, the Commission’s 
efforts to find a formula acceptable to both parties under the terms of the 
agreed resolutions of August 1948 and January 1949 did not meet with 
SUCCESS. 


UNCIP pursued a variety of methods. It requested the two Govern- 
ments to submit their own proposals. It submitted compromise formulae 
to both Governments on its own initiative. It sent delegations to confer 
with both Governments. It entrusted sub-committees with specialized 
tasks. The latter procedure proved successful in dealing with the military 
situation when agreement was reached that a “‘formal”’ cease-fire line should 
be demarcated, without prejudice to political issues, as a complement to 
the suspension of hostilities in January, noted above. Agreement on the 
cease-fire line was reached in July and both India and Pakistan confirmed 
the agreement in writing. Early in 1949 the Canadian Government agreed 
to a request of the Secretary-General of the United Nations to assist in 
providing the military observers required to help with the demarcation of 
the cease-fire line and to report to the Military Adviser of the Commission 
on the observance of the cease-fire. A group of four Canadian officers (out 
of a total of thirty-six observers) went to Kashmir for this purpose in 
January; and four others followed in September after Canada had been 
asked to increase its quota to this extent by the Secretary-General. 


Encouraged by the success of the military sub-committee, UNCIP 
attempted to hold a joint “political’’ meeting in August 1949. While this 
suggestion was accepted in principle by both India and Pakistan, the two 
Governments were not able to agree upon an agenda and the proposed 
meeting had to be abandoned. Disagreement centred over the question of 
the “Northern Area”’ of the State of Jammu and Kashmir and the disband- 
ment of the “Azad Kashmir forces’. The Indian Government insisted that, 
after the withdrawal of Pakistan and irregular troops from certain moun- 
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tainous and sparsely populated areas of Northern Kashmir, north of the 
cease-fire line, the evacuated areas should revert to the Indian Government 
for purposes of defence. The ‘“‘Azad Kashmir forces” are the indigenous 
Kashmiri Muslim troops of the Azad (Free) Kashmir Government estab- 
lished in opposition to the Government of Kashmir which (in the contention 
of the Indian Government) agreed to the accession of the State to India. 
They are organized into a number of well-equipped battalions on the 
Pakistan side of the cease-fire line. India insisted that agreement on their 
disbandment should be made a condition precedent to truce negotiations. 
Pakistan held that the question of the disposal of these forces did not come 
under the agreed procedure for the implementation of a truce. 


The attitudes adopted by India and Pakistan with regard to the Azads 
and the Northern Area reflected the fundamental difference in their under- 
standing regarding the status of Kashmir. In the Indian view, India has 
legal possession of the State since the signing of the instrument of accession 
by Jammu and Kashmir in October 1947. The Government of Pakistan, 
on the other hand, considered this accession to be illegal. 


Following the breakdown of the plans for a joint political meeting, 
UNCIP thought that the possibilities of further mediation by it under its 
terms of reference were exhausted. As a final effort to find a truce formula 
the Commission put to the parties the proposal to submit to arbitration 
“the differences existing between them on all questions raised by them 
regarding the implementation of Part II (Truce Provisions) of the reso- 
lution of August 13, 1948, the arbitrator to decide these questions according 
to equity and his decision to be binding on both parties’’. The arbitration 
would terminate once the truce terms were fixed. Admiral Nimitz, whose 
previous nomination as Plebiscite Administrator had been approved by the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir, was proposed as arbitrator. 


The Government of Pakistan accepted the Commission’s proposals on 
this subject. The Indian Government, on the other hand, advised the 
Commission that it could not agree with the proposals, in the first place 
because the issues to be arbitrated had not been made specific, and secondly 
because it claimed that the disbanding and disarming of the Azad forces 
was not a matter for arbitration but for affirmative and immediate decision. 
The Indian Government added, however, that it was not opposed to the 
principle of arbitration. : 


Following the failure of their proposals both for mediation and arbi- 
tration, the United Nations Commission proceeded to Geneva on September 
29 with a view to preparing a further interim report for submission to the 
Security Council. This report was signed on December 3 by the Represent- 
atives of Argentina, Belgium, Colombia, and the United States and 
forwarded to the Secretary-General on December 5. The Representative of 
Czechoslovakia submitted a minority report. 


The Third Interim Report of UNCIP contained a number of important 
conclusions and recommendations. The Commission viewed the truce as 
a preliminary to the plebiscite, and held that the issues regarding the dis- 
posal of the Azad forces, the withdrawal of troops, and the garrisoning of 
the Northern Area, had been given undue importance. Nevertheless, the 
demilitarization of Kashmir was an essential prerequisite to the holding 
of a fair and impartial plebiscite. Secondly, the Commission concluded that 
within the framework of its terms of reference and following in its endeavours 
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the agreed resolutions of August 1948 and January 1949, the possibilities 
of mediation open to it were exhausted. A single person in their view, 
rather than a five-man commission, might now more effectively conduct 
negotiations. Finally, as arbitration had not been rejected in principle by 
India and had been accepted by Pakistan, further consideration should be 
given to the use of this procedure. The principal recommendation of the 
Commission was that the Security Council should consult with the two 
Governments concerned in order to arrive at terms of reference for a United 
Nations representative, who would proceed to the sub-continent invested 
with broad authority from the Council to bring the two parties together 
on all unresolved issues. 


At the 457th meeting of the Security Council held in New York on 
December 17, the Third Interim Report was considered. After a short 
statement by the Chairman of the Commission, the Representative of 
Norway proposed that the President of the Council (General McNaughton) 
meet informally with the Representatives of India and Pakistan with a view 
to finding a mutually satisfactory basis for a solution of the Kashmir 
problem, reporting back to the Council any proposal which might develop. 
The President agreed to accept this responsibility and the Norwegian 
motion which had been supported by the United Kingdom and French 
Representatives was adopted by 9 votes to none with 2 abstentions (the 
U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine). 


The general considerations underlying the proposals* subsequently 
developed by General McNaughton and submitted to the Governments of 
India and Pakistan through their Representatives in New York do not 
depart from the broad line of procedure set forth in the UNCIP resolutions 
of August 1948 and January 1949, agreed to by India and Pakistan. They 
emphasize however the necessity of avoiding unprofitable legalistic dis- 
cussion of disputed issues of the past. Specifically, the McNaughton pro- 
posals provided for an agreed programme of progressive demilitarization, 
the basic principle of which would be the reduction of the armed forces on 
both sides of the cease-fire line in such a way as not to cause fear at any 
time to the population on either side. The recommendations further 
stipulated that local forces on both sides of the cease-fire line should be 
reduced by disarmament and disbandment. It was provided that the 
“Northern Area’”’ should be demilitarized and that its administration under 
United Nations supervision should be carried on by existing local authorities. 
Pakistan was to be required to give a guarantee with a view to preventing 
the incursion of tribesmen into Jammu and Kashmir from Pakistan. A 
United Nations Representative was to be charged with the duty of inter- 
preting the agreement reached between the two governments on the pro- 
gramme of progressive demilitarization, and of ensuring the implementation 
of these plans. When this stage had been completed to the satisfaction of 
the United Nations Representative, the Plebiscite Administrator was to 
proceed to exercise the functions assigned to him under the UNCIP reso- 
lution of January 5, 1949. 


General McNaughton tabled his proposals at the 458th Meeting of the 
Security Council on December 29, 1949 and stated** that, while replies to 
these proposals had been received from the Governments of India and 


*For the text of the proposals, see Appendix 21, pp. 270-271. 


**Excerpts from General McNaughton’s speech in the Security Council are given in Appendix 22, 
pp. 272-273. 
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Pakistan, there had been no opportunity to study them. He took the view 
that adequate time should be given for both parties to consider each other’s 
suggested amendments before requiring them to take up public positions 
from which it might be difficult to withdraw. The Representatives of 
Norway, the United Kingdom, the United States, France, and China 
expressed their approval of the approach submitted by the President. 
The Norwegian Representative further suggested that General McNaughton 
be entrusted to continue his mediatory role after his term of office as 
President of the Security Council expired on December 31; the Represent- 
ative of the U.S.S.R. took exception to this proposal. The question of the 
procedure by which negotiations between India and Pakistan might be 
carried forward was left to the reconstituted Security Council meeting early 
in 1950, but in the interval General McNaughton undertook to continue 
to act as a channel of communication between the parties and to report 
thereon to the Security Council when required. 


China 


China’s case against the Soviet Union before the United Nations was 
a charge of treaty breaking and violation of the Charter of the United 
Nations made by one permanent member of the Security Council against 
another. The implications of such accusations could not be overlooked, 
in view of the prime responsibility of the Security Council in maintaining 
world peace. Canada therefore supported China’s request that the matter 
be placed on the agenda of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly. 
On September 29, 1949, the General Assembly referred to the Political 
Committee the item submitted by the Chinese Delegation entitled ‘‘Threats 
to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of China and to 
the Peace of the Far East, Resulting from Soviet Violations of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance of August 14, 1945 and from 
Soviet Violations of the Charter of the United Nations’. 

When the case was considered by the Political Committee, the Soviet 
Representative denied the right of the General Assembly to hear it, on the 
grounds that the Chinese Communist government was the only lawful 
government of China. He declared further that he would neither participate 
in the debate nor recognize any decision which might be taken in the matter 
either by the Assembly or by the Political Committee. The Representatives 
of Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, and Poland adopted a similar 
position. 

On November 25, the Chinese Delegate, Dr. Tsiang, delivered a lengthy 
statement, supported by considerable documentation, in evidence of his 
charges that Soviet Russia had contravened the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 
and had acted in violation of the Charter of the United Nations by jeopard- 
izing the independence of China, through assisting in the violent overthrow 
of the recognized Government. The Chinese statement was intended to 
present a prima facie case that the Soviet Union had failed to fulfil its 
obligations under the exchange of notes annexed to the Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance between China and the Soviet Union; in particular with 
regard to obligations to give moral support and military aid exclusively to 
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the National Government as the central Government of China and to 
respect China’s full sovereignty over all Manchuria, including the cities of 
Dairen and Port Arthur. 


The Chinese Representative submitted a draft resolution to the Political 
Committee condemning the U.S.S.R. for violation of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
and of the United Nations Charter; urging member states to refrain from 
giving military aid to the Chinese Communists; recommending that 
diplomatic recognition should not be accorded to the Chinese Communist 
regime; and calling upon states to refrain from taking advantage of the 
existing situation in China for any purpose incompatible with the political 
independence and territorial and administrative integrity of China. In the 
final outcome the Chinese Delegate did not press for a vote on his resolution, 
since it appeared that he was going to be afforded an opportunity to elabo- 
rate his charges in the Interim Committee of the General Assembly. 


On November 28, the Representatives of Australia, Mexico, Pakistan, 
the Philippines and the United States submitted a joint draft resolution 
entitled ‘‘Promotion of the Stability of International Relations in the Far 
East’’.* This resolution was of a general character, in effect reiterating the 
principles of the ‘‘open door’”’ policy regarding China and calling for respect 
for China’s political and administrative integrity. The resolution was later 
adopted in the General Assembly by a vote of 45 in favour (including the 
United Kingdom and China) and 5 against (the Soviet bloc), with no absten- 
tions. The Canadian Delegation supported the resolution, being fully in 
accord with the principles of policy enunciated in it. 


During the course of the debate in the Political Committee it became 
evident that a number of delegations, particularly some from Latin America, 
while agreeing with the joint Five-Power resolution, did not believe it went 
far enough to meet the wishes of the Nationalist Government of China for 
judgment on its charges against Soviet Russia. Moreover these delegations 
did not agree with the view held by others that, because of the uncertainties 
of the political position in China, the Chinese question should be disposed of 
at the Fourth Session of the Assembly and not carried over to future 
sessions. Accordingly, the Representatives of Cuba, Ecuador and Peru 
submitted a joint resolution, proposing that the matter of the Chinese 
charges against the Soviet Union should be referred to the Interim Com- 
mittee of the Assembly for continued study and examination and that the 
Interim Committee should report to the next session of the Assembly with 
its recommendations. A Uruguayan amendment was incorporated in the 
resolution, authorizing the Interim Committee to bring the question of 
China to the attention of the Secretary-General in order that a report 
might be made to the Security Council, if such action were deemed necessary. 
When this resolution came before the General Assembly, the sponsors added 
a further amendment which had the effect of linking the Latin American 
resolution more closely with the joint Five-Power resolution by providing 
for a reference to the Interim Committee of any other charges of violation 
of the principles contained in the Five-Power resolution. The revised 
resolution regarding reference of the Chinese charges to the Interim Com- 
mittee was adopted in the General Assembly by a vote of 32 in favour, 
including the United States, 5 against (the Soviet bloc) and 17 abstentions, 
including the United Kingdom and Canada.** 


*For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 23, p. 273. 
**For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 24, p. 274. 
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Canada did not play a major part in the debate on the Chinese question. 
The Canadian Delegation supported the placing of the item on the agenda 
of the Fourth Session because it considered that the Representative of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government should not be denied an opportunity of 
receiving a full hearing before the United Nations of his charges against 
the Soviet Union. On the other hand the Canadian Representative in the 
Political Committee expressed doubt as to the value of referring the case 
to the Interim Committee. This attitude was consistent with Canadian 
policy to avoid advocating in the United Nations action which does not 
appear to accord with practical realities. The Canadian view was that it 
would be preferable to complete the hearing of the Chinese complaint at 
the Fourth Session of the Assembly and that the existing political situation 
in China made it inadvisable to carry the matter into future sessions. 


Korea 


Canadian interest in the problem of Korean independence derives not 
only from Canada’s general responsibility as a member of the United 
Nations but also from its direct concern for the re-establishment of con- 
ditions of peace and security in the North Pacific area. This interest was, 
of course, heightened by Canada’s participation in the work of the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea during the year 1948. Although 
Canada withdrew from the Commission at the end of that year, the 
Canadian Government was far from abandoning its interest in the develop- 
ing situation in Korea. The progressive expansion of Communist influence 
and domination in China and the Far East emphasized the need for Canada 
to join in encouraging the democratic elements in South Korea. Canadian 
appreciation of these considerations was manifested in April 1949, when 
the Canadian Representative in the Security Council supported the appli- 
cation of the Republic of Korea for admission to the United Nations. 
In setting forth the reasons for Canada’s action the Canadian Representative 
stated: ‘‘The Republic of Korea has accepted the obligations of the Charter. 
We are satisfied that it is a peace-loving state able and willing to fulfil its 
obligations. We are, therefore, in full accord with the recommendations of 
the (Membership) Committee.’’ Although this application was vetoed by 
the U.S.S.R., the Secretary of State for External Affairs, in a Note dated 
July 14, informed the Korean Foreign Minister that Canada regarded its 
favourable vote in the Security Council as constituting full recognition 
by the Canadian Government of the Republic of Korea as an independent 
sovereign state with jurisdiction over that part of the Korean peninsula 
in which elections were held on May 10, 1948. 


Previously, in December 1948, the General Assembly, in the face of 
strong Soviet opposition, had approved the Report of the Temporary 
Commission and had re-established it for an indefinite period as the United 
Nations Commission on Korea. The resolution containing these decisions 
declared that a lawful government had been established with effective 
control and jurisdiction over South Korea; that this was the only such 
government in Korea; and it recommended that the occupying authorities 
should withdraw their forces from Korea in the shortest practicable time. 
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In the same resolution the Assembly instructed the Commission to continue 
its efforts to bring about the unification of Korea; to seek to facilitate the 
removal of economic and social barriers between North and South Korea; 
to assist in the further development of representative government; and to 
observe the withdrawal of occupying forces. Canada’s offer to withdraw 
from the Commission in order to help reduce its membership to a working 
number was accepted, and the Commission thus returned to Korea in 
January with seven states represented (Australia, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, the Philippines and Syria). 


As the Commission’s report to the Fourth Session of the General 
Assembly showed, most of the objectives assigned to the United Nations 
Commission on Korea were unattainable. The world-wide differences 
between the U.S.S.R. and the non-Communist nations had continued to 
hinder the unification of Korea on the basis of the principles approved by 
the General Assembly. The U.S.S.R. had maintained its refusal to have any 
dealings with the Commission, and efforts to make contact with the North 
Korean authorities had failed. The new Republic of Korea was being 
threatened by the increased incidence of insurgent uprisings and border 
clashes along the 38th parallel, dividing North from South Korea. Apart 
from its observation of the withdrawal of United States occupation forces 
in June 1949, the Commission thus had little to show for its year’s work. 
In submitting its conclusions, the Commission refrained from recommending 
that its own mandate should be renewed, although it did record the request 
of the Republic of Korea that ‘‘the stay of the Commission in Korea be 
prolonged for another year’’. The final conclusion reflects the sense of the 
whole report in its admission that “‘the situation in Korea is now no better 
than it was at the beginning and that (the Commission) has not been able 
to facilitate the achievement of the objectives set by the General Assembly’’. 


When the General Assembly considered this Report at its Fourth 
Session, the debates were marked by renewed expression of the long- 
standing differences between East and West on the Korean question. 
At the outset of the debate in the Ad Hoc Political Committee a repre- 
sentative of the Republic of Korea was invited to participate without vote 
in the Committee’s discussion. A counter-proposal by the U.S.S.R. to 
extend a similar privilege to a spokesman for the authorities of Northern 
Korea was decisively rejected by the Committee. A detailed statement 
followed from the representative of the Korean Government, who outlined 
the major developments in the Republic since its inauguration, and asked 
that the Commission be continued with the assistance of military observers 
to report on border violations along the 38th parallel. 


The remainder of the debate centred on two diametrically opposed 
resolutions dealing with the future of the Korean Commission. A proposal 
by the U.S.S.R. condemned the past activities of the Commission and urged 
its abolition. A joint resolution submitted by the United States, Australia, 
China, and the Philippines, recommended that the Commission should 
continue in being with authority to appoint at its discretion observers to 
assist it in reporting on ‘“‘developments which might lead to or otherwise 
involve military conflict in Korea’’. The Soviet resolution received support 
only from the remaining five Communist delegations and was rejected by 
a heavy majority both in the Committee and in the full Assembly. The 
joint proposal, on the other hand, won wide support, and having been 
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approved by the Committee, was adopted in the General Assembly by a 
vote of 48 in favour (including Canada), 6 against, and 3 abstentions. 


Thus, although the Commission had been prevented from achieving its 
objectives, the great majority of the Assembly not only supported its con- 
tinuation but endowed it with the increased authority to appoint observers. 
In supporting this decision, member states were undoubtedly prompted 
by a realization of the growing threat brought about by the border troubles 
along the frontier between North and South Korea. Furthermore, in a 
broader sense the Assembly’s action would appear to represent an implied 
recognition of the stabilizing influence which United Nations commissions 
have exerted in such unsettled areas as the Balkans, Indonesia, and Kashmir. 


Finally, the nature of the Commission’s functions have, as a result of 
the Assembly’s new resolution, undergone a significant change. Its original 
function was to contribute to the unification of North and South Korea. 
For reasons which have been explained, hopes of achieving this objective 
have faded, although it still remains the ultimate goal. A more immediate 
task now confronts the United Nations in Korea. The Assembly’s decision 
to continue the Commission and to permit it to appoint observers may be 
interpreted as a recognition of the need for a stabilizing element in Korea 
which might, by its presence, exercise a restraining influence on the opposing 
factions and which could, in the event of an armed outbreak, keep the 
United Nations fully informed. 


Indians in the Union of South Africa 


Three times in the past three years the Government of India has com- 
plained to the General Assembly that the Government of South Africa 
continually discriminates against the people of Indian origin living in the 
Union. South Africa’s policy of racial segregation has been denounced by 
India as a violation of the human rights provisions of the Charter, as a 
“situation . . . likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations’’ and as a violation of Indian-South African treaty obli- 
gations. In reply, South Africa has always maintained that the Assembly 
is not competent to deal with this question which is a matter essentially 
within her domestic jurisdiction. The provision of the Charter, namely, 
Article 2(7), which specifically precludes the United Nations from inter- 
vening in the domestic affairs of states has been cited by South African 
delegations in defence of their position. South Africa has further main- 
tained that the ‘‘Cape Town Agreements” of 1927 and 1932 were not 
treaties, and that the living conditions of coloured people in the Union have 
been misrepresented by India in the Assembly debates. 

The debates on this issue at the Assembly sessions in 1946 and 1947 
were inconclusive. When, in the spring of 1949, the second part of the 
Assembly’s Third Session again considered the matter at India’s request, 
the Indian Delegation charged that South Africa had continued in its failure 
to comply with the Assembly’s 1946 resolution on this subject. This reso- 
lution, which had not been repudiated as a result of the debates at the 1947 
session, declared that friendly relations between two member states had 
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been impaired because of the treatment of the Indians in South Africa; 
expressed the opinion that Indians in the Union should be treated in 
accordance with the relevant provisions of the Charter and with the previous 
agreements concluded between the two governments; and urged that 
measures be adopted to give effect to the principles therein contained and 
that any such measures be reported to the Assembly’s next session. 


Referring to this resolution, the Indian Delegation based its case, as 
before, both on the human rights provisions of the Charter, and on the 
alleged obligations of South Africa under the terms of its previous agree- 
ments with India. In reply, the Representative of the new South African 
Government maintained the position taken by the South African dele- 
gations in 1946 and 1947. 


Several approaches to this problem were made in the course of the 
Assembly debate. At one extreme South Africa called upon the Assembly 
to decide that the question of the treatment of Indians in the Union was a 
matter which did not fall within the competence of the General Assembly. 
At the other extreme India called upon the Assembly to decide in effect that 
the treatment of persons of Indian and Pakistani origin in the Union was 
not in conformity with the provisions of the Charter, with the resolutions 
of the Assembly, or with other relevant international instruments. The 
Indian proposal would further have had the Assembly establish a com- 
mission to study the situation in South Africa and to recommend what 
should be done to solve the problem. 


A majority of members of the Assembly, including Canada, favoured a 
middle or compromise course which was eventually approved on May 14, 
1949, by an overwhelming vote of 47 to one with 10 abstentions. This reso- 
lution invited the Governments of India, Pakistan and South Africa ‘‘to 
enter into discussions at a round table conference taking into consideration 
the purposes and principles of the Charter of the United Nations and the 
Declaration of Human Rights’’. The Assembly’s recommendation that these 
three Governments should hold a round table conference had in effect been 
previously proposed in 1947 but had failed to obtain the necessary support. 
The reference in the 1949 Assembly resolution to the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (approved by the Assembly in 1948) did, however, 
introduce a new note. The parties to the proposed conference were asked 
to take into consideration the purposes and principles embodied in this 
Declaration as well as those of the United Nations Charter. 


Canada voted in favour of the majority resolution. In his statement, 
the Canadian Representative recommended that the governments con- 
cerned should renew their efforts to reach agreement by methods of their 
own choice, and expressed the hope that they would be able to reach a 
mutually satisfactory settlement. As regards the competence of the Assembly 
to consider this question, the Canadian statement referred to the distinction 
which must be drawn between the right of the Assembly to discuss and its 
competence to intervene. 


On August 5, 1949, Pandit Nehru announced that India had proposed 
to Pakistan a joint approach to South Africa regarding the round table 
conference recommended by the Assembly resolution, and had also received 
in reply from South Africa a suggestion that India send a representative to 
South Africa for preliminary discussions. Both Pakistan and India later 
accepted invitations to meet in Durban for preliminary talks on an agenda 
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for a round table conference. Although these conversations, scheduled to 
begin in the spring of 1950, are intended only to consider an agenda for 
‘possible future discussions’, they will nevertheless be a necessary and 
perhaps fruitful step in the direction of the procedure recommended by the 
Assembly resolution of May 1949. 


Ill. 
CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS 


Admission of New Members 


Article 4 of the Charter provides that membership in the United Nations 
is “open to all other peace-loving states which accept the obligations 
contained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of the Organization, 
are able and willing to carry out these obligations’. Admission of any 
such state ‘‘will be effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Council’. 

There are two constitutional points relevant to these provisions. The 
first is that the admission of new members has been considered to be a sub- 
stantive rather than a procedural matter, and therefore subject to the veto 
in the Security Council. The second point is that, by Article 18(2) of the 
Charter the General Assembly’s decision to admit an applicant state must 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. To 
gain admittance to the United Nations, therefore, a state, under this in- 
terpretation of the Charter, must receive at last seven affirmative votes in 
the Security Council, and no negative vote from a permanent member; and 
must also receive, in the General Assembly, the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting. 

During the past year, there has been no fundamental change in the 
position of the Soviet bloc and the majority of the United Nations on the 
question of new admissions. By the end of 1948, the number of outstanding 
applications stood at thirteen; in 1949 the only one of these to be admitted 
was Israel, whose membership, which had been supported by Canada, was 
formally approved on May 11. The remaining applications, to which Korea 
and Nepal have been added, fall into two groups: the seven countries which 
have gained a majority both in the Committee on the Admission of New 
Members and in the Security Council, but whose admission has been 
blocked by the Soviet veto (Portugal, Jordan, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
Austria, Ceylon); and the five satellite states which are sponsored by the 
U.S.S.R. and which have not obtained the support of the majority either 
in the Committee or in the Security Council (Albania, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Hungary). The applications 
of Korea and Nepal, which were dealt with independently, were vetoed 
by the U.S.S.R. on April 5 and September 7 respectively. The remaining 
twelve cases were considered together at a series of Council meetings between 
June and September. At these meetings the U.S.S.R. introduced a proposal 
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designed to attract those member states which had previously expressed 
themselves in favour of the principle of universality of membership. The 
Soviet Representative formally proposed that the Security Council should 
lump all outstanding applications together (except those of the Republic 
of Korea, whose Government the Soviet Union does not recognize, and 
Nepal, whose application was at the time still under consideration in the 
Security Council’s Membership Committee) and by a single vote recommend 
to the General Assembly that they be admitted to the United Nations en bloc. 

This proposal, while it obviously had a certain degree of popular appeal, 
did not commend itself to the majority of members of the Council. It was, 
as the Canadian Representative pointed out, contrary to the Charter in that 
it disregarded the specific terms of Article 4. In the view of the Western 
Powers the admission of such states as Bulgaria, Hungary, and Roumania, 
which have refused to carry out certain terms contained in. their Peace 
Treaties, and the admission of Albania, which has been providing active 
assistance to the Greek guerrillas, would be a violation of the Charter of the 
United Nations. Furthermore, the majority of delegations had serious 
doubts that the Mongolian People’s Republic possessed the necessary 
attributes of independent statehood to qualify it to serve as a sovereign 
member of the United Nations. In view of these factors, the majority of the 
Security Council denounced this Soviet manoeuvre as a crude attempt to 
bring about the admission of five more Soviet satellites, regardless of their 
qualifications. As a result the Soviet proposal and the applications of the 
Soviet satellites were rejected by majority votes; while the Soviet Repre- 
sentative, by exercising his veto seven times, denied admission to Portugal, 
Jordan, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Austria and Ceylon. 

The Fourth Session of the Assembly in 1949 considered the question of 
new admissions as a separate item on its agenda and in nine separate 
resolutions reiterated its request that the Security Council should recon- 
sider all those applications which had previously been vetoed. This the 
Assembly did after recording its determination that these states were fully 
qualified for membership and that the opposition to them in the Security 
Council had been based on unconstitutional grounds. Canada supported 
each of the nine resolutions put forward in this sense by the Australian 
Delegation. The Assembly also approved an Iraqi proposal requesting the 
permanent members of the Security Council to refrain from using the veto 
on membership applications and requesting the Council ‘‘to keep under 
consideration, in the light of Article 4, paragraph 1 of the Charter, the 
pending applications of all states which so far have not gained admission 
to the United Nations’. The Canadian Delegation abstained in the voting 
on the final form of this proposal because it repeated in part the wording 
of the nine resolutions already approved. Finally, the Assembly asked the 
International Court of Justice to deliver an advisory opinion on whether 
the admission of a state could be effected by a decision of the Assembly 
when the Security Council had failed to make a recommendation either 
because the application had not obtained the requisite majority of votes 
or because a permanent member had exercised its veto. Canada also 
abstained on this resolution because in the Canadian view it was doubtful 
if the International Court would find itself able to interpret the powers of 
the General Assembly in the manner suggested, and because a negative 
opinion from the Court might make it more unlikely that the permanent 
members of the Security Council would ever agree to relinquish their veto 
power on applications for membership. 


Interim Committee 


During the second year of its existence the Interim Committee (or Little 
Assembly) was not called upon to perform any spectacular functions. Its 
effectiveness as a subsidiary organ of the General Assembly was seriously 
limited by the refusal of the Communist delegations to participate in its 
meetings, and the tasks which it did discharge, though constructive in 
themselves, were not such as to draw attention to the Committee’s work. 
In spite of its unpretentious record of achievement, however, there was 
no general disposition to abolish the Interim Committee, although during 
the Fourth Session of the General Assembly certain proposals were put 
forward with a view to reconstituting it on a different basis. After these 
had been discussed, the Committee was re-established by the General 
Assembly on a continuing basis without change in its terms of reference. 
Later it was entrusted with new and specific political tasks with regard 
to the final disposal of the former Italian colonies in Africa, and to the. 
question of Nationalist Chinese charges against the Soviet Union. 


The Third Regular Session of the General Assembly had re-established 
the Interim Committee for a further period of one year with substantially 
the terms of reference which it had originally been given. The Committee 
met early in 1949 and decided to continue the studies which it had begun 
in 1948 on methods for the promotion of international cooperation in the 
political field. It was in this regard that: the Interim Committee was able 
to carry out its most detailed and useful work during 1949. While recog- 
nizing that it would later be necessary to extend its study to other aspects 
of international cooperation, the Committee decided early in the year to 
accord priority to work on existing procedures and machinery of pacific 
settlement. It therefore decided to undertake a systematic study of the 
organization and operations of United Nations commissions and of methods 
for the settling of disputes and special political problems by the General 
Assembly. The Committee was not able to explore all the problems involved 
in the operation of United Nations commissions, but it did produce a study 
touching upon the most important aspects of the question, using as a basis 
for its work eleven memoranda prepared by the Secretariat on the organ- 
ization and procedure of particular commissions. Time did not permit a 
complete study of many of the most important related problems. Among 
the tasks which the Committee plans to take up are an analysis of the 
functions performed by the United Nations Commission on Korea, and a 
study of the practical problems connected with the material organization 
of commissions, their manner of communication, the organization and 
methods of observer groups, and the methods employed by commissions 
in performing the functions of investigation, truce supervision, conciliation, 
good offices and mediation, and particularly the interrelationship of these 
functions. 


In March 1949, in accordance with the instructions of the Third Session 
of the General Assembly, the Interim Committee started a review of its 
own constitution, duration, and terms of reference. A sub-committee, 
which was established to undertake these studies, recommended the re- 
establishment of the Interim Committee for an indefinite period without 
change in its terms of reference. In October 1949, when the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee of the General Assembly discussed the matter, the debate 
centred upon these organizational considerations. The preoccupation of the 
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Interim Committee and the General Assembly with this question gave 
evidence of a growing sense of dissatisfaction among a number of dele- 
gations with the role of the Interim Committee. This dissatisfaction is 
at least partially attributable to the dearth of important political work 
assigned to this body since its inception, and its consequent lack of spec- 
tacular achievement. Moreover, many delegations expressed the view that 
the Interim Committee would never be able to perform important political 
functions until the Soviet bloc could be induced to participate in its work. 
Three main approaches developed in the Assembly concerning the consti- 
tution and functions of the Committee. The first of these, sponsored mainly 
by Venezuela and Bolivia, was designed to reach a compromise which would 
modify the Interim Committee’s terms of reference in such a way as to 
induce the Soviet bloc to participate. This offer was coldly rebuffed by the 
U.S.S.R. and its satellites, all of whom reiterated their opposition to the 
Committee and their claim that it had been constituted in violation of the 
Charter. The Yugoslav Representative took a position which, though not 
directly at variance with that of the Cominform delegations, made it plain 
that Yugoslavia was prepared at least to reconsider its attitude towards the 
Interim Committee. Certain other delegations, notably that of Panama, 
suggested a second approach. They put forward proposals which would have 
greatly extended the powers and the terms of reference of the Interim Com- 
mittee with a view to increasing its usefulness as a subsidiary body of the 
General Assembly. Early in the discussions in the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee in October 1949 it became apparent that neither of these two ap- 
proaches was practicable, chiefly because of the uncompromising attitude 
of the Cominform representatives. 


Standing between these two extremes were the majority of delegations 
which favoured continuation of the Interim Committee without any 
change in its terms of reference. The Canadian Representative spoke in 
support of the majority attitude. Those delegations which, like Canada, 
supported the Interim Committee’s continuation for an indefinite period 
did so on three main grounds. In the first place, they considered it important 
that the General Assembly should have a subsidiary body ready to meet 
immediately should a political emergency arise during the interim between 
sessions of the General Assembly. Secondly, they argued that the continued 
existence of the Committee was all the more essential since it is the only 
organ which is in a position to do preparatory work for the General Assembly 
in the political and security field. Thirdly, they pointed out that there were 
good reasons for continuing the Interim Committee, despite the forced 
limitations of its operations, if only because it was the sole body initiating 
the important studies (on methods for the promotion of international 
cooperation) assigned to the General Assembly under Article 13 of the 
Charter. 

The recommendation of the Interim Committee that it be continued 
for an indefinite period without change in its terms of reference was adopted 
by the General Assembly on November 21 by a vote of 45 for, 5 against, 
with 4 abstentions. 

The debates at the Fourth Session of the General Assembly had shown 
that many delegations, while not disposed to recommend abolition of the 
Interim Committee, were nevertheless dissatisfied in varying degrees with 
its performance. In this connection it is noteworthy that the Assembly 
assigned new functions for 1950 to the Committee both with regard to the 
Chinese issue and to the final disposal of Italy’s former colonies in Africa. 
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In the period between the Fourth and Fifth Sessions of the General 
Assembly the Committee has been asked to give ‘‘continuous examination 
and study” to the question of threats to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of China and to the peace of the Far East; and to bring 
the question to the attention of the Secretary-General with a view to 
reporting it, if necessary, to the Security Council. The Committee has also 
been asked to consider the report and proposals of the Commission which 
is to be sent by the Assembly to Eritrea to examine the question of the 
disposal of that colony in East Africa. Further, it has been called upon to 
study ‘‘the procedure to be adopted to delimit the boundaries of the former 
Italian colonies in so far as they are not already fixed by international 
agreement”. In both the latter cases the Interim Committee has been 
instructed to report with its conclusions to the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly. 


Thus, for the first time since it considered the Korean question early 
in 1948, the ‘‘Little Assembly”’ will be dealing with specific political problems. 
The success which it has in discharging these responsibilities may be 
expected to have an important bearing upon its future. 


United Nations Field Service and Panel of 
Field Observers 


On November 22, 1949, the Fourth Session of the General Assembly 
agreed, over the opposition of the Soviet bloc, to the establishment of a 
United Nations Field Service and Panel of Field Observers. The initiative 
in this matter had been taken by the Secretary-General who had, during 
the first part of the Third Session of the General Assembly, proposed the 
creation of a ‘‘United Nations Guard” to assist United Nations missions 
in the field. In its original form this proposal provided for a guard force 
800 strong consisting of a 300-man nucleus and an international volunteer 
reserve cadre of up to 500 men. The subject was not discussed until the 
second part of the Third Session in April 1949, by which time the Secretary- 
General had further elaborated his original suggestions. The Assembly 
was, however, reluctant to take definitive action on the matter at that time 
and there was general support for a Philippines proposal that a special 
committee be appointed to study the establishment of a United Nations 
Guard and to report to the Fourth Session. 


In accordance with a decision in this sense by the General Assembly, 
a special committee consisting of representatives of fourteen countries 
(not including Canada) held its first meeting on June 24, 1949, and received 
a revised proposal from the Secretary-General. It was in this revised proposal 
that the Secretary-General suggested the establishment of two units, a 
United Nations Field Service and a ‘‘Field Reserve Panel’. The former 
would consist of 300 men recruited by secondment from national govern- 
ments to provide: transport for missions; experts on radiocommunications 
for missions; security of members of United Nations missions and U.N. 
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premises; safe custody of supplies, records, and archives; maintenance of 
order during meetings, hearings, and investigations; and guard duty at 
headquarters. The members of the Field Service would not normally be 
supplied with arms, neither would they be employed in the observation of 
truce terms, the protection of places neutralized during a truce, or the 
supervision of polling places during a plebiscite. When necessary these 
latter functions would be performed by persons selected from a ‘‘Field 
Reserve Panel”, which would merely be a list of names of qualified persons 
to be called for service in response to a specific decision by the General 
Assembly or the Security Council or an organ authorized by them. The 
committee completed its work on August 9 by adopting a Report to the 
General Assembly. At the request of the Soviet Union the Report included 
a section stating in full the views of the Communist minority. From the 
first the Soviet Union and its satellites have vigorously opposed the estab- 
lishment of the proposed new services. In the view of the Communist dele- 
gations the new services would be military or semi-military in character 
and therefore would contravene the provisions of Chapter VII of the 
Charter which stipulates that the Security Council alone can recruit armed 
forces, 

On the other hand the majority of the committee held that the estab- 
lishment of the Field Service and the Panel of Field Observers (as it came 
to be entitled) would in no way contravene the Charter. The former could 
not be considered an armed force under Article 43 nor could it ever be used 
for enforcement purposes under Chapter VII. The Field Service, in the view 
of the majority, stood on the same legal basis as any other unit of the 
Secretariat and full authority for the establishment of such a service was 
provided in Article 97 which states that ‘‘the Secretariat shall comprise 
the Secretary-General and such staff as the organization may require’. 
As for the Panel, the majority thought that it should be available for the 
sole purpose of assisting missions engaged in truce observations and in 
the supervision of plebiscites and that the members of the Panel could not 
be considered as members of an ‘‘armed force’’ under Article 43. On one 
important point the special committee took issue with the Secretary- 
General’s suggestions. The committee recommended that the Field Service 
be recruited in accordance with the normal practice of the Secretariat, 
i.e. by direct recruitment rather than through secondment from member 
governments. The main purpose behind this change was to avoid serious 
inequalities of pay. The committee noted the Secretary-General’s estimate 
that the cost of maintaining a 300-man Field Service, assuming that 200 
of these would be stationed in the field, would be $1,783,000 or some 
$233,000 more than the annual cost of maintaining the existing services 
of 200 persons in the field. 

When the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the General Assembly dis- 
cussed the special committee’s Report, the representatives of the minority 
and majority maintained the positions which they had advanced in the 
committee. The Secretary-General in his submission emphasized that the 
proposed services “‘in no way involved Article 43 of the Charter and were 
not designed to act in any way as a military force or for the enforcement 
of Security Council decisions’. The Communist minority maintained its 
legal and political objections to the Field Service and the Panel, while the 
majority considered that the objections raised were unfounded and that 
the proposed services would help to strengthen the action of the United 
Nations. There was some disposition to doubt the practical value of the 
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Panel of Field Observers but when the vote was taken the Assembly carried, 
by a vote of 46 to 5 with 3 abstentions, a resolution taking note of the 
intention of the Secretary-General to establish the Field. Service; and 
adopted, by a vote of 38 to 6, with 11 abstentions, a similar resolution re- 
questing the Secretary-General to establish and maintain a list of qualified 
persons. ‘‘to be called to service in response to a specific resolution by a 
competent organ of the United Nations’’. The list would be based on the 
principle of equitable geographical distribution. The amount of $337,000 
was added to the United Nations budget to cover the cost of initiating the 
Field Service. 


The Canadian position has been broadly in favour of the establishment 
of the Field Service and the Panel of Field Observers and Canada was 
among the substantial majorities voting in favour of the relevant reso- 
lutions at the Fourth Session of the General Assembly. In particular, the 
Canadian Representative in the Fifth Committee drew attention to the 
importance of proceeding cautiously in the development of the Field Service 
so as to ensure the maximum of efficiency and economy in operation. He 
also urged the Secretary-General to give careful consideration to further 
economies that might be achieved through the absorption of the existing 
Headquarters Guard Force into the Field Service. 


Methods and Procedures of the 
General Assembly 


The ever increasing length of the sessions of the General Assembly has 
for some time been a matter of concern to a majority of members of the 
United Nations. While it is obviously desirable that member states should 
send high ranking representatives to the Assembly, it is at the same time 
unreasonable to expect such persons to be absent from their duties at home 
for long periods of time each year. Experience has shown that if the meetings 
are unduly protracted, much of the Assembly’s work must be left in the 
hands of deputies who are usually not empowered to make important 
policy decisions without prior reference to their governments. The result 
is that the duration of the General Assembly is further lengthened, its 
effectiveness reduced, its prestige impaired, and the cost of its operations 
substantially increased. For these reasons there has been a determined 
effort on the part of several member states, including Canada, to explore 
every practicable method of shortening the sessions, while at the same 
time preserving the Assembly’s essential function as the highest deliberative 
forum in the world. 


Canada has been closely associated with previous efforts to economize 
the time of the General Assembly. As a result of Canadian initiative at the 
second part of the First Session of the Assembly, a Committee on Procedures 
and Organization was established to meet two weeks before the opening of 
the Second Session to discuss the possibility of improving the existing rules. 
Under the chairmanship of the Canadian Representative this Committee 
suggested a number of amendments which were later amplified by the Legal 
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Committee and adopted by the Assembly on November 17, 1947.* However, 
during the Third Session, it became apparent that further time-saving 
measures were required. 


Accordingly, on April 29, 1949, the General Assembly established a 
Special Committee on Methods and Procedures to study ways and means 
whereby the Assembly would be enabled ‘‘to discharge its functions more 
effectively and expeditiously’’. The Special Committee consisted of repre- 
sentatives from the following states: Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Mexico, Sweden, the U.S.S.R.., 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Uruguay. This Committee 
met during June, July and August of 1949, and its Report was placed on 
the agenda of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly. 


After discussion by the Legal Committee and the Assembly itself, nearly 
all the Special Committee’s proposed amendments were adopted and, 
in addition, a number of new proposals which had not been submitted by 
the Special Committee were approved. As a result of these discussions 
a total of more than twenty amendments to the Rules of Procedure will 
come into force on January 1, 1950. 

Briefly, these amendments can be divided into two principal categories: 

(a) proposals designed to reduce unnecessary repetition of debate; and 

(b) proposals designed to give more authority to the President of the 

Assembly and to the chairmen of the main committees in taking 
the initiative to expedite the business of the Assembly. 


The amendment to Rule 59 may be cited as an illustration of the first 
category. As originally worded, this Rule permitted the Assembly to hold 
discussion in plenary session on a report of a main committee if one-third 
of the members so desired. Experience has shown that, in practice, the 
President always assumed that at least one-third of the members did 
desire a discussion of committee reports, with the result that the full 
Assembly spent a great deal of time in going over the ground which had 
already been covered in committee. In the revised wording of Rule 59, 
however, a provision is added according to which any proposal to discuss 
a committee report must itself be put to the vote immediately and without 
debate. Thus, where the Rule was formerly inadequate, it now specifically 
provides a quick method of ascertaining whether the required majority of 
the Assembly are in favour of discussing a particular committee report. 
By this means a workable procedure is established by which a two-thirds 
majority of the Assembly can prevent repetitious debate in plenary session 
on a main committee’s report. The extent to which this procedure is used 
will depend partly on the willingness of the President of the Assembly to 
invoke Rule 59 and partly on the initiative shown in the plenary sessions 
by delegations which wish to prevent unnecessary debate. 


The discussion on this subject brought into the open the concern of 
many delegations, notably those of the Soviet bloc and the Latin American 
group, that, in attempting to avoid repetitious debate, the Assembly 
might lean too far in the opposite direction and place undue restriction on 
freedom of discussion in the Assembly. The Canadian attitude on this 
point was based on a desire to eliminate the repetition of speeches obviously 
designed more for propaganda purposes or for domestic consumption than 
for the purpose of promoting a solution to the problem under discussion. 


*For a discussion of these amendments to the Rules of Procedure, see Canada at the United Nations, 
1947, Conference Series 1947, No. 1, pp. 169-170. 
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To this end Canada would have preferred, and indeed had earlier joined in 
proposing, an even stronger amendment to Rule 59. When this failed to gain 
sufficient support, the Canadian Delegation voted in favour of the com- 
promise solution outlined above, which was finally adopted by the Assembly. 


Further measures designed to limit unnecessary debate are contained 
in the amendments to Rules 65 and 103. In their original form these Rules 
merely permitted the Assembly and its committees to limit the time to be 
allowed to each speaker. As revised they provide that, in addition, a speaker 
may be limited as to the number of times he may intervene in the debate 
on any one item. 


In approving these proposals for amendment of the Rules, the Assembly 
also aimed to strengthen the authority of the President and the chairmen 
of committees in their efforts to control debate. It was with this end in 
view that a Canadian proposal to authorize these officers to limit the time 
of speakers on procedural motions was adopted. 


The Assembly also adopted two important amendments relating to the 
procedure to be followed in the General (or Steering) Committee. The 
functions of this Committee have now been strengthened to authorize that 
body, in its examination of the provisional agenda of the Assembly, to 
recommend against the inclusion of any item. Furthermore, a Canadian 
suggestion to the effect that debates in the General Committee regarding 
the inclusion of items in the agenda should not enter the substance of the 
item concerned was also adopted. 

Finally, in supporting the great majority of the suggested amendments 
the Canadian Delegation also urged the importance of keeping the Rules 
of Procedure under constant review. This principle was recognized in the 
resolution adopted by the Assembly, which instructed the Secretary-General 
to continue studying this question and to submit “suitable proposals’’ to 
the General Assembly. 


IV. 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Progress of the Economic 
and Social Council 


The United Nations Charter vests in the Economic and Social Council, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, the responsibility for the 
attainment and maintenance of international economic and social co- 
operation. In order to achieve its aims, the Council is charged with the 
function of coordinating the activities of the specialized agencies and with 
the power to initiate studies and make recommendations with respect to 
international economic and social matters and for the purpose of promoting 
respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all. 


When the Council first came into existence in early 1946 it was faced 
with the immediate necessity of resuming economic and social activities 
formerly undertaken by the League of Nations and of resolving the urgent 
problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation of the war-devastated areas 
of Europe. It was inevitable that the Council, presented with these pressing 
responsibilities at the very outset, was obliged to devote its time to short- 
term emergency programmes, to working out its organizational structure, 
and to establishing its rules of procedure and its coordinating machinery. 
During the first three years of operation, the Council concentrated most of 
its energies on these tasks, and it was not until 1949 that it was able to turn 
its attention to the long-range substantive problems for which it had been 
given responsibility. 


To a very large extent, the Council is and will remain a coordinating 
agency.* It is specifically charged with this function under the Charter, 
and its effectiveness in carrying out its wide responsibilities depends sub- 
stantially on its ability to discharge this function successfully. It is natural, 
therefore, that although in 1949 there was a marked shift of emphasis 
away from the organizational and procedural, more attention than before 
was directed by the Council to reviewing the work of the functional com- 
missions and sub-commissions, the regional economic commissions, and the 
specialized agencies. The Council has continued to exercise its supervision 


*See also ‘‘The Role of the Specialized Agencies in the United Nations System’’, pp. 124-128. 
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over these many bodies in a restrained and practical manner, making 
helpful and constructive suggestions for improvement where these were 
considered necessary. There was, nevertheless, a definite trend towards 
the recognition of its responsibilities in the general economic and social 
field, and it may be expected that a greater proportion of time will be 
devoted in future sessions of the Council to problems of this kind requiring 
international attention and action. 


There were some who thought that the discussions and the work of the 
Economic and Social Council could be entirely divorced from the political 
East-West cleavage which more often than not divides the General Assembly 
and the Security Council on issues of importance. However, it is obviously 
impossible to separate entirely the political from the economic and social. 
It is an indisputable fact that most economic and social questions have 
political implications, sometimes important ones, which must be taken 
into account. On the whole there seems to have developed among Council 
members a tendency to recognize the differences between Communist and 
non-Communist states as a political fact and on that basis to discuss, 
debate and try to forge workable compromises on the issues before them. 
It is to be hoped that this disposition to appreciate political considerations 
without allowing them to obstruct all efforts towards economic and social 
objectives will grow stronger, and that the trend towards moderation, of 
which there was evidence in some of the general debates in 1949, will 
continue. It would be rash, however, to look for too much in the way of 
compromises in the immediate future and it may be expected that political 
considerations will continue in 1950 to weigh heavily in Council debates 
on such issues as Full Employment and Unemployment, Forced Labour, 
Freedom of Information, and Trade Union Rights. 


The outstanding achievement of the Economic and Social Council 
during 1949 was the drafting of a comprehensive plan for an expanded 
programme of technical assistance for underdeveloped areas of the world, 
which is accordingly discussed in a separate section of this chapter.* 


The Council in 1949 again devoted considerable time to a lively debate 
on the world economic situation which was, on the whole, of a high level. 
This debate was noteworthy in that it gave to all members of the Council 
an opportunity to discuss in some detail what their governments con- 
sidered to be important trends in the international economy. It also gave 
each particular government an opportunity to indicate what measures it 
thought should be taken both by other governments and by the United 
Nations in order to improve the world economic situation. The debate in 
1949 followed substantially the pattern set by the Council in its discussion 
of the same subject in 1948 and to a large extent was a repetition in form 
if not in substance. It appears from these two debates on the world economic 
situation that the Council is now reaching a point at which it can discuss 
long-range issues without feeling impelled to pass specific resolutions. The 
debate on the world economic situation was regarded as a valuable pre- 
liminary contribution to the discharge of the Council’s responsibility under 
Article 55 of the Charter to promote the solution of international economic 
problems. The study and analysis of the major dislocations of needs and 
supplies in the world economy will become an annual part of the Council’s 
work in the future and should contribute, to an increasing extent, to its 
prestige and usefulness. 


*See pp. 89-93. 
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One of the unique features of the Economic and Social Council is that 
it provides an opportunity for non-governmental organizations associated 
with the United Nations to express their views. This is the only means 
provided by the United Nations whereby international organizations 
without government connections can express the opinions of large segments 
of the world’s population on specific issues. In 1949 several of these organ- 
izations again took advantage of the opportunity. Experience has shown 
that the points of view of governments and of non-governmental organ- 
izations are not always the same. The Council has endeavoured to take all 
viewpoints into consideration in its efforts to reach satisfactory com- 
promises. 


The Council in 1949 did not neglect its important responsibility in 
social matters, even though the main emphasis was of necessity placed on 
economic problems. The Council itself and its main commissions have 
continued to concern themselves with such subjects as human rights, the 
status of women, displaced persons, refugees and stateless persons, and, 
where appropriate, recommendations have been made and decisions taken. 


It is fair to say that the Council showed encouraging progress in 1949. 
It emerged from a labyrinth of organizational and procedural details to 
take its place as a firmly established organ of the United Nations; it devoted 
greater attention to the field of broad economic and social problems; it 
performed its functions in as efficient a manner as could reasonably be 
expected in the present international atmosphere; it showed a healthy 
realization of its limitations and tackled its work with vigour and courage. 


Technical Assistance 
for Economic Development 


Among the most far-reaching international consequences of the Second 
World War is the impetus which has been given to the economic and 
political growth of the underdeveloped countries of the world. It is not 
surprising that in the United Nations these countries have found a forum 
in which they can press their claims for a greater degree of political inde- 
pendence, and in which they can state their needs for economic development. 


The United Nations, in turn, has recognized the legitimacy of these 
claims. In December 1948, the General Assembly considered the question 
of technical assistance for underdeveloped countries and passed a resolution 
authorizing the Secretary-General to include an item in the United Nations 
budget for a programme of economic development. This programme was 
designed to assist underdeveloped countries in various technical ways: by 
the arrangement of facilities for the training abroad of experts from these 
countries through the granting of fellowships; by the visits of outside 
experts in different fields of economic development; by assisting govern- 
ments to obtain technical personnel, equipment and supplies; by the 
organization of seminars on special problems of economic development; 
and by the dissemination of technical information. 
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During 1949 a good start was made in implementing this modest pro- 
gramme with the result that at its Ninth Session the Economic and Social 
Council recognized the need for placing technical assistance activities on 
a more or less continuing basis by making annual provision for them within 
the regular budget of the United Nations. It was also agreed that the 
programme should be extended in 1950 and the budget item proposed by 
the Secretary-General and approved, first by ECOSOC and later by the 
General Assembly, was increased from $288,000 for 1949 to $676,000 for 
1950. 

Meanwhile, President Truman, in his inaugural address to Congress in 
January 1949, had announced his ‘‘Point Four’’ programme whereby 
United States policy would be to provide technical assistance on a large 
scale to the underdeveloped countries of the world. Stimulated by this 
declaration, the Economic and Social Council, at its Eighth Session in 
February 1949, took the first steps necessary to associate the United Nations 
with the ‘‘Point Four’’ programme. In accordance with the request of the 
Council, the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Heads of the 
specialized agencies, produced a report setting forth the means by which 
the United Nations could implement a major programme of technical 
assistance. This report was referred to governments and was then con- 
sidered by ECOSOC during its Ninth Session in the summer of 1949. 
Finally, the General Assembly, having based its discussions on the report 
and recommendations of ECOSOC, unanimously approved on November 
16, 1949, a general plan whereby the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies will soon begin to provide technical assistance in practical forms.* 


The purpose of the Expanded Technical Assistance Programme is to 
improve general economic and social conditions in underdeveloped countries 
with a view to raising not merely the average but the minimum standard 
of living. The underdeveloped countries may be defined as those in which 
the economy is generally agricultural and largely inefficient, and in which 
the standard of living for the majority of the population is low. Among 
these countries is included a large part of Asia, Africa, and South and 
Central America. This expanded programme is to be regarded as a means 
to an end and not as an end in itself. Emphasis is to be placed on self-help 
in the hope that a greater degree of economic stability will be accompanied 
in these countries by corresponding political and social progress. 


The technical assistance envisaged by the new, expanded programme 
may take several forms. It is intended that training courses in some of the 
more advanced countries will be provided for personnel in less developed 
countries in agricultural and industrial techniques and in such _ basic 
administrative fields as public finance and statistics. Further, missions will 
be sent to selected countries, following which recommendations will be made 
to receiving governments setting forth the types of economic development 
which could usefully be undertaken in particular regions. Where appropriate 
suitable pilot projects will be established as a means of instructing receiving 
countries in the most appropriate methods of developing their economies. 
By these means it is hoped that countries with backward economies will 
receive the necessary stimulus to enable and encourage them to raise their 
general standard of living. 


The plan which was approved by the Assembly sets up detailed ad- 
ministrative machinery to supervise, control and implement the Expanded 


*For the text of the resolution see Appendix 25, pp. 274-275. 
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Technical Assistance Programme. Applications for technical assistance will 
originate with governments of countries desiring to participate. The appli- 
cations will be directed to any of the participating specialized agencies or 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations. Applications which require 
the assistance of more than one agency or which are considered to be of 
major importance will be carefully reviewed by a Technical Assistance 
Board, composed of the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
Directors-General of all participating specialized agencies or their represen- 
tatives. 


This programme for technical assistance requires close cooperation 
among the specialized agencies and the Secretariat of the United Nations. 
The agencies more particularly concerned will be FAO, WHO, ILO, ICAO 
and UNESCO. Much work has already been done in an effort to coordinate 
these activities in order that each project may be examined and dealt with 
as efficiently as possible with all aspects of the problem being considered at 
the same time. 


In addition, a Technical Assistance Committee, consisting of represent- 
atives of each of the eighteen countries which are members of the Economic 
and Social Council, will make critical examinations of activities undertaken 
and results achieved in the field of technical assistance. This body will also 
examine each year’s programme in advance, and make the necessary 
recommendations on general policy. The Committee will have a supervisory 
relationship to the Board and will keep under constant review all action 
being taken under the Technical Assistance Programme. As Canada has 
been elected to ECOSOC for a term of three years beginning on January 1, 
1950, it will, therefore, be represented on this Committee. 


The General Assembly agreed to establish a Technical Assistance Fund 
to which all countries have been invited to contribute on a voluntary basis. 
These contributions will be used to finance technical assistance projects in 
the underdeveloped countries. Thus, salaries of experts, the costs of training 
personnel in technologically advanced countries, and other expenditures 
required to be made in foreign currency will be met from this Fund. On 
the other hand, wherever possible governments requesting technical assist- 
ance are expected to meet all expenditures which have to be made in 
domestic currency. For this reason the total amount required for the 
Technical Assistance Fund should be relatively small in comparison with 
the total amount spent in the implementation of the programme. 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations has been authorized to 
call a Technical Assistance Conference of all United Nations member states 
together with all states which are members of specialized agencies or regional 
economic commissions. This Conference will probably be held early in 1950 
and will have as its main task the consideration of financial questions with 
respect to the programme. It will be necessary to determine how contri- 
butions can be used when, because of balance of payments difficulties, they 
cannot be made in convertible funds. Consideration will also be given to 
the manner in which monies from the Technical Assistance Fund will be 
allocated to the participating agencies. It has been suggested that certain 
basic amounts be allocated to the agencies at once and that the remainder 
of the fund be held in reserve for allocation to those agencies which find 
that the applications directed to them require larger expenditures. 


During the debate in the Economic Committee the Canadian Represent- 
ative emphasized that, in considering the extent to which they might con- 
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tribute to the programme, national legislative bodies would undoubtedly 
be influenced by whether or not they considered the programme for the first 
year to be reasonable and well adapted to produce concrete results. It was 
also emphasized that there was a direct relationship between economic 
development and the achievement and maintenance of a high level in the 
volume of world trade. The industrial and general economic development 
of countries at present underdeveloped should increase the total demand 
for goods and services, contribute to economic balance, and raise levels of 
real income. 


Many delegates in the Assembly stressed the desirability of ensuring 
that development in industry was sufficiently rapid to absorb large numbers 
of the population who would be released as a result of improved agricultural 
techniques. Furthermore, most underdeveloped countries seemed to think 
that the development of manufacturing and similar large-scale industry 
would contribute greatly to the feeling of self-respect of their populations. 


Although the General Assembly gave unanimous approval to the 
Technical Assistance Programme there was characteristic evidence in the 
debates of the fundamental differences between East and West. Thus, at 
the final plenary meeting of the Assembly, the Soviet Representative claimed 
that the United States was supporting the programme for the same reasons 
that it was launching a large technical assistance programme of its own, 
and forecast that a struggle would take place when the United Nations 
came to implement this plan. 


The technical assistance provided by the United Nations and its agencies 
will for the most part not go beyond recommending the form that economic 
development should take, and providing the necessary facilities for training 
personnel. The recipient country will then have to make its own arrange- 
ments for obtaining the capital required to carry out the recommendations. 
The provision of technical assistance for the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries should provide a suitable climate for foreign 
investment. The question of providing for the financing of projects under- 
taken as a result of the Technical Assistance Programme is being considered 
by a small committee of experts who are to submit their recommendations 
to the next meeting of the Economic and Social Council in February 1950. 


At present there are four sources from which investment capital may be 
derived. In the first place, there is domestic capital, which in most under- 
developed countries is not very great. It seems likely that for some time to 
come domestic capital in these countries will be insufficient for large-scale 
and rapid economic development. Secondly, there is the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. Its funds are somewhat limited, 
and its main source of investment capital is from private investors, parti- 
cularly in the United States. The Bank has reported that the main reason 
for its inability so far to make large sums of money available for economic 
development in underdeveloped countries has been the lack of suitable 
well-planned projects. The Technical Assistance Programme is designed to 
overcome this difficulty. Thirdly, there are international governmental 
loans, although it is impossible to say how far these may be available for the 
assistance of underdeveloped countries. Finally, there is private interna- 
tional investment. Studies have been initiated in the United Nations to 
investigate the measures which might be taken, by both countries exporting 
capital and by those requiring it, to increase the flow of private international 
investment. 
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The economic development of other countries is of particular interest 
to Canada. As a country standing high among the world’s trading nations 
Canada is concerned in the general level of international economic prosperity 
and, more specifically, has of necessity an interest in maintaining and in- 
creasing a high level of exports and imports. Thus, in addition to its general 
concern for the economic and social welfare of other peoples, Canada looks 
forward to the implementation of this programme of economic assistance 
which gives promise, in the long run, of the development of important new 
markets and the opening up of new sources of raw materials, food and 
manufactured articles. 


Full Employment 


Article 55(a) of the United Nations Charter provides that the United 
Nations shall promote “higher standards of living, full employment and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development’’; under 
Article 56, member states have pledged themselves to take joint and 
separate action towards the achievement of these purposes. Acting on the 
basis of the principles set forth in these Articles of the Charter, the United 
Nations has established machinery of its own to supplement the measures 
taken by national legislative bodies in the field of employment. 


The Charter entrusted the Economic and Social Council with the main 
responsibility for coordinating United Nations activity in this field. Accord- 
ingly, the Council created a special functional body, the Economic and 
Employment Commission, to advise it on “‘the prevention of wide fluctua- 
tions in economic activity and the promotion of full employment by the 
coordination of national full employment policies and by international 
action”. This Commission, which is a specialized body of government 
representatives, has established its own subsidiary agency known as the 
Sub-Commission on Employment and Economic Stability, an expert body 
of seven members serving in their personal capacity. In addition to super- 
vising the activities of its own subsidiary bodies, the Economic and Social 
Council is also responsible for coordinating the work of the specialized 
agencies in regard to the question of employment. Those agencies whose 
terms of reference are related to the problem are the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and the International Labour Organ- 
ization. Furthermore, the principle of full employment has been recognized 
in the Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization and in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, both of which embody provisions 
relating to specific objectives in the fields of employment, economic 
development, and reconstruction. 


The United Nations has thus established continuing machinery for the 
purpose of fulfilling its obligations in the matter of full employment and 
higher living standards. From time to time, however, the major organs of 
the United Nations take stock of the results which have been achieved and 
consider the measures which might be taken to stimulate progress in this 
field. In August 1949 at its Ninth Session, ECOSOC devoted a substantial 
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proportion of its meetings to the subject. Note was taken of.recent trends 
in employment statistics, and consideration given to the international 
action which it would be appropriate for the Council to recommend to 
member states. After examining the report of its Economic and Employment 
Commission and a number of other reports relating to the problem, the 
Council passed a resolution which noted with satisfaction “‘that many of 
the interested Governments have declared themselves ready to put into 
effect, if conditions should warrant, such measures for increasing purchasing 
power and for promoting full employment as are appropriate to their 
national economies, including, for example, the extension of unemployment 
insurance, the expansion of social services generally, public works pro- 
grammes including low cost housing and natural resources development 
projects, measures affecting the level and methods of taxation, and incentives 
for the encouragement of private capital investment’. In the same reso- 
lution, member governments were asked to avoid as far as possible such 
measures as might result in the restriction of international trade. In an 
effort to carry forward its work in this field, the Council asked the Secretary- 
General to appoint a five-man group of economic experts to prepare a report 
on national and international measures required to achieve full employment. 
The report would be submitted to the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission in January 1950, after which the Commission would send its 
comments and recommendations to the Tenth Session of ECOSOC in 
February. Finally, the Council, at the end of its debate on this item, re- 
commended that the General Assembly debate the subject of full employ- 
ment at its Fourth Session. 

The debate on this item in the General Assembly developed into a 
vigorous airing of views on the general world economic situation. Almost 
all non-Communist member states referred to the need for both national 
and international action to assist in promoting full employment and higher 
standards of living. There was equally general agreement on the inter- 
dependence of full employment and international trade and investment. 
A number of Western delegations pointed out that in any country with a 
dynamic economy and a freely mobile labour force a certain amount of 
transitional unemployment was unavoidable, while at the same time 
representatives of the underdeveloped countries, many of them potential 
applicants for aid under the United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme, stressed the problems which they had to face in making efficient 
use of their labour force and particularly of those workers engaged in 
agricultural production. 

It was the note of urgency supplied by spokesmen for underdeveloped 
countries which, perhaps more than any other, was characteristic of the 
sense of the debate. Representatives of the underdeveloped countries were 
at pains to point out that unemployment was not a question exclusively of 
concern to the more advanced nations. In their view, it was the backward 
countries which stood to suffer most from an increase of unemployment in 
advanced countries, since a decrease of purchasing power in the latter 
would lead to a tendency to reduce imports offered by underdeveloped 
countries and to consequent multiplication of unemployment in backward 
regions. These representatives referred also to the relationship between 
their own standards of living, and their level of imports. If their living 
standards worsened, they would be correspondingly less able to afford 
imports, a circumstance which might be expected to affect the level of 
employment in the industrially more advanced countries. 
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It was apparent that the delegations of the Soviet bloc regarded the 
debate on this subject as an excellent propaganda opportunity. They took 
full advantage of the occasion, as they had done during the summer session 
of the Economic and Social Council, to paint a gloomy picture of increasing 
unemployment and impending crisis in the non-Communist countries, and 
to contrast this discouraging state of affairs with the happy position of their 
own countries where unemployment did not exist. The Czechoslovak 
Delegation put forward a resolution almost identical in substance with 
the resolution proposed at the Ninth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council by the WFTU, and roundly defeated at that time, recommending 
specific measures which should be taken by member states “‘suffering from 
unemployment’. 

The propaganda character of this resolution and the implication that 
the recommended measures need not be taken by Sovietized states, since 
they are not “‘suffering from unemployment’’, were underlined by the 
Canadian Representative who, speaking in the Committee debate, described 
the Czech proposal as “just one more propaganda drive against our system 
of free enterprise’. Apart from the obvious propaganda nature of the 
Czechoslovak resolution the Canadian Delegation, like many others, con- 
sidered it basically unacceptable, since it set forth specific recommendations 
of a sort which could much better be considered in detail by the Committee 
of Experts appointed by the Secretary-General. Speaking on this point, 
the Canadian Representative drew attention to the respective roles of 
national and international authorities in the field of employment legislation. * 
Although, in the Canadian view, international measures must be considered 
and adopted, the primary responsibility for action in these matters lay with 
national legislative bodies and the subject could not be disposed of by 
shifting to international bodies the domestic responsibilities which properly 
rested on individual governments. The rigid measures which had been 
suggested by the Czechoslovak Delegation lacked the flexibility which only 
democratic national legislative bodies could give. It was the Canadian 
view that “the Ad Hoc group of experts, the Economic and Employment 
Commission and its Sub-Commission, and the ILO are the appropriate 
bodies to prepare detailed recommendations concerning full employment, 
unemployment and action to be taken for maintaining and improving the 
standard of living. Recommendations from those bodies to ECOSOC and 
thence to the General Assembly permit the orderly and careful consideration 
of all aspects of the question’’. The remainder of the Canadian statement 
was directed at the motives which had inspired the Czechoslovak Delegation 
to submit a proposal on this subject. While the Communist countries had 
themselves failed to comply fully with United Nations requests for statistics 
on economic matters, they had nevertheless seen fit to offer remedies for 
unemployment in non-Communist countries. 

Although the debate had taken the form of a general survey of the views 
of member states on the world economic situation, it had nevertheless 
centred upon draft resolutions submitted by Czechoslovakia and Australia. 
The former, which has been described above, was defeated in the full 
Assembly by a vote of 27 to 5 with 12 abstentions. The Australian reso- 
lution, after extensive revisions mainly designed to accommodate the views 
of the underprivileged countries, was, however, adopted by the General 
Assembly on November 25 by a vote of 41 (including Canada) to 5 with 
2 abstentions. 


*For excerpts from the Canadian statement, see Appendix 26, pp. 275-278. 
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By approving this resolution the General Assembly has declared its 
belief that national and international action by members, designed to 
promote and maintain full employment in accordance with Articles 55 and 56 
of the Charter, is a basic requirement for the achievement of a stable and 
expanding world economy. It has drawn attention in particular to the need 
for action to stimulate the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries as a means of overcoming unemployment and under-employment 
in these regions and consequentially in the industrially more advanced 
countries. The attention of the Economic and Social Council is drawn to 
unemployment and under-employment, especially in underdeveloped 
countries and particularly in such fields as agriculture. Finally, the world 
economic situation is to be reviewed again at the Fifth Session of the 
General Assembly. 


The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 


The International Children’s Emergency Fund: was established by 
Assembly resolution in December 1946, to meet emergency needs of chil- 
dren, with special priority for countries victims of aggression. The Fund 
is administered by an executive board of representatives of twenty-six 
countries including Canada.* The Canadian member of the Executive Board 
has served as chairman of the Programme Committee in 1948 and 1949 
and will continue in that capacity in 1950. 


The Fund’s assets to December 1, 1949, were over $141,000,000— 
$99,000,000 from donations from thirty-six governments, $31,000,000 from 
residual assets of UNRRA, and $11,000,000 from voluntary contributions. 
Canada is the third largest contributor to the Fund. The Government 
contributed $5,200,000 in 1947 and $1,075,000 in 1949. In addition, a 
voluntary campaign, the United Nations Appeal for Children, raised over 
$1,100,000 in 1948, and returns are incomplete for a similar 1949 campaign. 
All contributions are spent in Canada, largely for powdered milk. At 
December 1, 1949, UNICEF had shipped over 350,000 tons of supplies. 


The Fund has maintained its policy that a government requesting aid 
must itself have established, or be prepared to establish, a programme for 
the benefit of children. To this, the Fund contributes essential supplies 
which cannot be secured locally. This means that children benefit, not only 
by the amount contributed by the United Nations, but by additional 
amounts, often larger, provided by their own government. 


The Fund in 1949 has provided four types of assistance, the most 
important of which has been the feeding programmes. The Fund’s contri- 
bution consists mainly of milk, fats, cod liver oil, with some meat and fish 
to provide the protective foods for one supplementary meal a day for over 
6,000,000 children. Besides large-scale feeding programmes, a number of 
demonstration school feeding projects are being undertaken in various 
countries. With a view to increasing and improving local milk supplies, 
certain European countries are being provided with equipment for milk- 


*For the membership of the Executive Board, see appendix 39, p. 309, 
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drying and pasteurization. Assistance has been given by FAO in establishing 
basic nutrition standards and in developing demonstration feeding projects 
and milk conservation programmes. 


Cotton, wool and hides have also been provided for processing into 
children’s clothing, bedding, and shoes. Considerable quantities of blankets 
have also been supplied for Palestine refugees and victims of the earthquake 
in Ecuador. 


In cooperation with WHO, a number of medical programmes have been 
assisted. The largest, which is reaching millions of children, is an anti- 
tuberculosis campaign through the use of BCG vaccination. Assistance has 
also been given in campaigns to eliminate venereal disease, malaria, and 
certain other diseases to which children are particularly susceptible. 


UNICEF during 1949 provided various training courses and individual 
fellowships for professional personnel in the fields of child health and 
welfare. 


An offer of the French Government to establish a Children’s Centre 
in Paris for the purpose of training and research was accepted by UNICEF 
and $1,000,000 was allocated towards a three-year programme for the 
Centre. 


With the improvement of conditions in Europe, UNICEF has made 
allocations to an increasing number of areas outside of Europe. A sum of 
$7,172,000 was allocated to assist the U.N. 1949 programme for Palestine 
refugees. A number of Far Eastern and Latin American countries are also 
benefitting from UNICEF assistance. Emphasis in these areas is in the 
medical field, with feeding programmes being confined to certain special 
groups or to demonstration projects. 


The Fund’s present resources will make it possible to continue the 
European and Middle East feeding programmes for the first few months 
of 1950. Programmes in the Far East and Latin America for which funds 
have already been allocated will probably not be completed until the end 
of 1950 or sometime in 1951. 


The Executive Board has become increasingly aware of long-term needs 
in the fields of child nutrition, health, and welfare which exist in many parts 
of the world, in addition to the specific emergencies which the Fund was 
created to meet. Because of the uncertainty of UNICEF’s future resources, 
the Executive Board thought it appropriate to suggest that, in cooperation 
with the Social Commission, the Department of Social Affairs of the United 
Nations, and certain specialized agencies, a study should be made on the 
continuing needs of children. The object of the study is to focus the attention 
of various U.N. bodies on this field and to provide data on which to base 
future policy. 


Advisory Social Welfare Services 


On December 14, 1946, the General Assembly authorized the Secretary- 
General to make provision for the continuance of the urgent and important 
advisory functions in the field of social welfare which had been carried on 
by UNRRA. In particular these services included: 


(a) the provision of social welfare experts to give advice and to put 
into practice over an appropriate period new technical methods in 
any branch of social welfare. These experts would be sent to govern- 
ments who could show their need for them; 


(b) fellowships to be provided to a requisite number of suitably qual- 
ified social welfare officials so as to enable them to observe and 
familiarize themselves with the experience of other countries ad- 
ministering social welfare programmes; 


(c) provision for advice, demonstration and instruction to be given 
in connection with the manufacture of prosthetic appliances and 
the vocational training of physically handicapped persons; this 
would include the furnishing of the necessary demonstration equip- 
ment and tools; 

(d) the provision of technical publications helpful in the training of 
social welfare workers to member countries devastated during the 
War. 


Since that time the Secretary-General has received renewed authoriza- 
tion from the Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly to 
continue these services on a year to year basis. At its Ninth Session the 
Economic and Social Council asked the General Assembly to authorize the 
Secretary-General to place these important services on a continuing basis 
and therefore to include automatically an amount for these services in 
future budgets of the United Nations. 


The Secretary-General, in a report which he submitted to the Assembly, 
pointed to certain difficulties which had arisen in the past in the operation 
of this programme owing to the fact that neither the participating countries 
nor the Secretariat were able to tell in advance whether the programme 
would be continued for the following year. The report pointed out that 
services of this nature must of necessity be planned on a long-term basis, 
as each country requesting this type of assistance was itself enlarging upon 
or initiating national programmes of social welfare. These programmes were 
intended to be permanent, but commitments could not very well be made 
for the future unless the particular countries concerned were assured in 
advance of continued United Nations assistance. At its Fourth Session the 
Assembly decided to comply with the request of the Economic and Social 
Council by placing these welfare services on a continuing basis, and as a 
result the United Nations will spend nearly $800,000 during 1950 on this 
useful work. 


During the debate in the Third Committee of the Assembly, however, 
certain delegations raised the question as to whether or not the nature of 
these services should now be altered to some extent. They pointed out that 
in 1946 the Assembly, in taking over these functions fom UNRRA, had in 
mind the alleviation of immediate post-war conditions by means of this 
programme. Now, three years later, they thought that it might be advisable 
to review the basic terms of reference with a view to making this programme 
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more generally applicable to the world as a whole. The Delegations of 
Belgium and Lebanon accordingly submitted a draft proposal which was 
accepted by the Assembly and incorporated in its final resolution. By 
this resolution, the Economic and Social Council was requested to review 
the terms of the December 1946 resolution in the light of the discussions 
and suggestions made in the Third Committee of the General Assembly. 
The Economic and Social Council as a result of this review is requested to 
recommend to the Fifth Session of the Assembly any modifications which 
it considers necessary to the basic terms of reference of the advisory social 
welfare programme. 


Most delegations in the Assembly gave their wholehearted support to 
these services, and those participating countries who have _ benefited 
directly from this programme emphasized their gratitude for and depen- 
dence on this form of United Nations assistance. The Canadian Representa- 
tive made a comprehensive statement on this subject. He welcomed the 
increasing tendency towards self-help and mutual cooperation on the part 
of the participating countries and pointed out that the ultimate goal was the 
improvement of these services to such an extent that the beneficiaries would 
no longer require outside assistance. The Canadian statement also sug- 
gested that some at least of the social welfare functions might later be in- 
corporated in the Technical Assistance Programme for underdeveloped 
countries approved by the General Assembly in November 1949, 


At the end of the debate, the General Assembly duly adopted by unani- 
mous vote the establishment of the Advisory Social Welfare Services on a 
continuing basis. This unanimity indicated how highly these services were 
regarded by all member states and was at the same time a measure of the 
General Assembly’s capacity to keep political considerations out of a dis- 
cussion which was essentially socia] in nature. 


Convention for the Suppression 
of the Traffic in Persons 


The Fourth Session of the General Assembly approved a Convention 
for the Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and of the Exploitation of the 
Prostitution of Others, and proposed that each member of the United 
Nations, and each non-member state invited by the United Nations to do 
so, become a Party thereto. The Convention will come into force ninety 
days following the deposit of the second instrument of ratification or 
accession. 


As far back as 1937 work had been begun, under League of Nations 
auspices, on a single draft Convention designed to consolidate four earlier 
Conventions :— 


(a) International Agreement for the Suppression of the White Slave 
Traffic (Paris, May 18, 1904); 


(b) International Convention for the Suppression of the White Slave 
Traffic (Paris, May 4, 1910); 
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(c) International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in 
Women and Children (Geneva, September 30, 1921); 


(d) International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in 
Women of Full Age (Geneva, October 11, 1933). 


This project was never completed under the League of Nations, but was 
revived in March 1947, when the Economic and Social Council asked the 
United Nations Secretariat to prepare a new consolidated draft Convention 
for consideration by the Social Commission. The draft was to take into ac- 
count the four earlier Conventions mentioned above, as well as the changes in 
international conditions affecting the subject matter and the views expressed 
by members of the United Nations. The Secretariat presented its draft 
Convention to the fourth session of the Social Commission in the spring 
of 1949, and after considering it, the Commission transmitted it to the 
Ninth Session of ECOSOC whence, after examination, it was forwarded 
to the General Assembly. On September 30, 1949, the Third Committee 
of the Assembly began an article by article examination of the draft, re- 
ferring a number of legal questions to the Sixth Committee, particularly 
those likely to affect the domestic laws of member states. 


The purposes of the new Convention are to consolidate, improve and 
bring up to date the terms of the earlier Conventions. In two general 
sections (Articles 1 and 2) it provides for punishment of “any person who, 
to gratify the passions of another: 


(1) Procures, entices or leads away, for purposes of prostitution, 
another person, even with the consent of that person; 


(2) Exploits the prostitution of another person, even with the consent 
of that person;”’ 


and of ‘‘any person who: 


(1) Keeps or manages, or knowingly finances or takes part in the 
financing of a brothel; 


(2) Knowingly lets or rents a building or other place or any part thereof 
for the purpose of the prostitution of others.”’ 


In Articles 3 and 4, attempts, preparatory acts and intentional participation, 
to the extent permitted by domestic law, are also punishable. The 1937 
draft Convention provided that the first offence noted above must involve 
the element of pecuniary or other gain to the offender, but this has been 
omitted from the present Convention. 


Article 6 presents a critical problem for the effective implementation 
of the Convention. It provides that each Party should agree to take steps 
to repeal or abolish legislative or administrative regulations by virtue of 
which persons who engage in or are suspected of engaging in prostitution 
are subject to special registration, or to the possession of a special document, 
or to any exceptional requirements for supervision or notification. This 
article hits at so-called “licensed prostitution’’. The Canadian Delegation 
to the Fourth Session of the Assembly was representative of the group of 
member states which deplored any method of control of prostitution which 
might be construed, however mistakenly, as implying official sanction. 
The French and Turkish Delegations, on the other hand, held that any 
direct control of certain classes of persons suspected of prostitution was 
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better than none, and doubted that their Governments could adhere to 
a Convention which forbade such control. In fact the new Convention rests 
on the need, not for control, but for a more general sociological treatment 
of the victims of prostitution. The characteristic note of the document 
is that the victims of prostitution are looked upon as socially unfortunate 
misfits to be helped by positive action rather than stigmatized by neglect; 
and that traffickers, on the other hand, are criminals of the worst type and 
their activities to be heavily and comprehensively penalized. 


Among the steps to aid the former are: 


(a) Provision of maintenance and repatriation to country of origin of 
alien prostitutes (Article 19); 


(b) Encouragement of rehabilitation and social adjustment of victims 
(Article 16); and 


(c) Control of transport, immigration and employment facilities to 
prevent their abuse for purposes of prostitution (Articles 17 and 20). 


The preparation and adoption of this Convention is further evidence 
of the valuable though unspectacular progress which the United Nations 
has been able to make in promoting international social cooperation. 
Canada was among the states which supported the adoption of the Conven- 
tion in committee and in plenary, although because the subject matter 
concerned both provincial and federal authorities, the Canadian Delegation 
did not take a leading part in the discussions. 


Freedom of Information 


Freedom of information, which implies the unrestricted interchange of 
information and opinions both in the national and international spheres, 
has long been recognized by the United Nations as one of the fundamental 
human rights which the Organization has agreed to promote under Article 55 
of the Charter. At the second part of its First Session in December 1946, 
the General Assembly requested the Economic and Social Council to call 
an international conference on Freedom of Information. This conference 
met in Geneva in March 1948, and formulated draft conventions on the 
Gathering and International Transmission of News; the Institution of 
the International Right of Correction; and on the broad principles of 
Freedom of Information. It also adopted forty-three resolutions dealing 
with various special aspects of this subject. The work of this conference 
has since led to considerable discussion and some agreement both in the 
Economic and Social Council and in the General Assembly. 


Although an item on Freedom of Information was included in the 
agenda of the Third Session of the Assembly in September 1948, the 
subject was not considered in detail until the second part of that session 
in April 1949. At that time the conventions on the Gathering and Inter- 
national Transmission of News, and on the Institution of an International 
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Right of Correction were amalgamated into a single draft Convention on 
the International Transmission of News and the Right of Correction. 
Although the third draft convention mentioned above (Freedom of Infor- 
mation) was also discussed in some detail, it became apparent that there 
were opposing points of view on the principles of freedom of information 
which could not be easily reconciled. Accordingly, this Convention was 
referred for further study to the Fourth Session of the Assembly. At the 
same time it was agreed that the amalgamated draft Convention should 
not be opened for ratification until after the Fourth Session had taken 
definite action on the draft Convention on Freedom of Information. The 
latter was considered as part of the agenda of the Fourth Session in 
September 1949, together with an additional item concerning measures 
which could be taken by member states to guarantee access for news 
personnel to meetings of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 


The work of the March 1948 conference on Freedom of Information 
also led to the adoption by the Economic and Social Council at its Eighth 
Session in March 1949, of new terms of reference for the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press, a subordinate body of the 
Commission on Human Rights. Having been reconstituted and having had 
its life extended until December 31, 1952, the Sub-Commission met in June 
1949, and decided upon priorities for a three-year programme of work. 


A more detailed summary of the action taken by the United Nations 
during 1949 on each of the main aspects of freedom of information is given 
below. 


The Convention on the International Transmission of News and 
the Right of Correction. 


In the language of its preamble, the purpose of this Convention is to 
implement the right of peoples to be fully and reliably informed, and to 
improve understanding between peoples through the free flow of information 
and opinion. In general, the Convention is largely of a technical nature. 
It confines itself to specific questions connected with the transmission of 
news and the right of correction, but lays down safeguards designed to 
guarantee certain basic freedoms to news correspondents and agencies. 
With this end in view, contracting states would, for instance, undertake 
not to impose restrictions which discriminate against correspondents with 
respect to entry into, residence in, travel through, or departure from their 
territories. Correspondents, moreover, would not be expelled from such 
territories on account of any lawful exercise of their right to collect and 
report news material. Contracting states would also undertake to promote 
and facilitate access to news for all correspondents of other contracting 
states ‘‘to the extent compatible with national security’. An important 
related provision states that contracting countries should permit egress 
from their territories of all news material originating from correspondents 
or agencies of other contracting states without censorship, editing, or delay, 
‘provided that each contracting state may make and enforce regulations 
relating directly to national defence’’. 


The second part of this joint Convention is designed to remove the 
danger to the maintenance of friendly relations among peoples arising from 
the publication of inaccurate reports. Under its terms, contracting states 
would be guaranteed the right to issue corrections of news despatches 
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which in their opinion are false or distorted and which are capable of 
injuring their relations with other states, or their national prestige or 
dignity. In such cases, the injured state would have the right to submit its 
version of the facts to the states in which the despatch in question was 
published or disseminated. These latter states would be obliged within 
five days to release the communiqué to the press and information agencies, 
including the information agency whose correspondent was responsible for 
originating the despatch in question. It is, of course, left to the Press to 
decide whether or not to publish the communiqué. Should governments 
fail to live up to their obligations under this clause, the injured state would 
be entitled to send its communiqué to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who in turn would be obliged to publicize it promptly through 
United Nations channels. 


Because the Communist states have voted against it, this Convention 
cannot, unfortunately, be expected to bring about any modification in their 
rigid censorship policies. Its provisions do, however, represent a compromise 
between the views of two broad categories of non-Communist member 
states: namely, those including Canada, which favour keeping the press 
free from all forms of state intervention, and those which prefer to maintain 
a measure of government control in this field. The Canadian Delegation 
supported the Convention in the belief that, despite the attitude of the 
Communist states, it represented in any case an important first step towards 
complete freedom of information in the non-Communist world. 


The Convention on Freedom of Information 


This Convention, which deals with general principles, as distinct from 
technical details, was the third of those formulated by the International 
Conference on Freedom of Information held in Geneva in March 1948. 
In accordance with the agreement reached at the 1949 spring meeting of 
the Assembly, the Fourth Session gave high priority to this item, which 
was placed first on the agenda of the Third Committee. The Assembly, 
however, decided against discussing the substance of the Convention. 
Instead, it considered two draft resolutions submitted jointly by the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the United States Delegations. 


The first of these provided that the Commission on Human Rights 
include adequate provisions on freedom of information in the draft Inter- 
national Covenant on Human Rights, taking into account the work already 
done on the draft Convention on Freedom of Information at the Geneva 
Conference and at the Third and Fourth Sessions of the Assembly. In 
addition, the first draft resolution called for postponement of further action 
on this draft Convention until the Fifth Session of the Assembly, pending 
the receipt of the draft International Covenant on Human Rights. (The 
Commission on Human Rights at its 1949 session had already decided to 
refer its draft Covenant to the 1950 Assembly after revising it in the light 
of comments received from member governments). The second of the two 
joint draft resolutions proposed that the amalgamated Convention on the 
International Transmission of News and the Right of Correction should be 
opened for signature at once. 


These two joint draft resolutions were considered by the Committee 


together with a French proposal calling attention to the complementary 
nature of the two Conventions and asking the Assembly to establish a 
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Working Party of eleven members for the purpose of studying the draft 
Convention on Freedom of Information and the amendments which were 
made to it at the Third Session of the Assembly. 

Supporters of the first joint resolution pointed out in the debate that the 
discussions during the Third Session of the Assembly and private discussions 
since then had made it apparent that no useful purpose would be served 
by attempting at that time to reconcile the opposing points of view. In 
particular, Article 2 of the Convention was especially controversial, since 
it involved the principle of a measure of peacetime censorship. Proponents 
of the joint resolution argued that rather than attempt immediately to 
arrive at a compromise on detailed matters of principle which were likely 
to prove controversial, and thereby run the risk that this compromise would 
not in fact meet the points of view of any one party, it would be preferable 
to ask the Commission on Human Rights to include appropriate general 
provisions on freedom of information in its draft Covenant on Human 
Rights. Once these general principles, on which it was reasonable to antici- 
pate a large measure of agreement, had been considered and approved at 
the Fifth Session, the Assembly could then decide whether it was necessary 
to have a separate Convention on Freedom of Information which would go 
into details based on the approved general principles. 

The Canadian Delegation made a short statement late in the debate. 
The Canadian Representative drew attention to the difference between the 
first Convention (International Transmission of News and the Right of 
Correction), which was a technical one drafted to meet limited requirements, 
and the Convention under discussion, which embodied general principles. 
Canada wholeheartedly supported the joint resolution submitted by the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States, on the under- 
standing that the Fifth Session of the Assembly would review the situation 
in order to ensure that the principles of freedom of information had been 
properly embodied in the Covenant on Human Rights. 

The French Delegation and those member states which aligned them- 
selves with the French proposal, thought that this session of the Assembly 
would not have met its responsibilities if it decided to abandon the Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information without at least making an effort to 
resolve the conflicting points of view. When the vote took place, however, 
the joint resolution was approved as a whole by 29 (including Canada), 
to 13, with 8 abstentions, and it was therefore unnecessary to take a vote 
on the French proposal. 

The second of the joint draft resolutions proposed by the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the United States would have requested the 
Secretary-General to open for signature immediately the amalgamated 
Convention on the International Transmission of News and the Right of 
Correction. It will be recalled that the Third Session of the Assembly had 
decided not to take this step until the Fourth Session had taken definite 
action on the Convention on Freedom of Information. This draft resolu- 
tion failed, however, to gain the necessary support, and was rejected by 
a vote of 16 in favour (including Canada), 18 against and 13 abstentions. 
Opposition to the proposal came mainly from delegations who considered 
that the technical Convention and the Convention embodying general 
principles constituted an organic whole, and should therefore be considered, 
approved and eventually signed together. As a result of this decision, the 
technical Convention will remain in abeyance at least until the Fifth Session 
of the Assembly. 
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Access of Accredited News Personnel to Meetings of the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies 


Among the resolutions adopted at the Geneva Conference on Freedom 
of Information in March 1948 was one which was designed to assure free 
access for accredited news personnel to all countries where meetings of the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies take place, and to all public 
sources of information connected with such meetings. This resolution was 
examined and approved in substance by the Ninth Session of the Economic 
and Social Council. It was then submitted to the Fourth Session of the 
Assembly. Although a number of amendments both of a drafting and a 
substantive character were advanced during the debate in the Assembly, 
the draft resolution proposed by the Economic and Social Council was 
eventually approved without modification by a vote of 42 (including Cana- 
da) to none, with 7 abstentions. 

Under the terms of this resolution, member states are urged to grant 
to accredited news personnel free access to countries where meetings of the 
United Nations or its specialized agencies take place. In addition, they 
are urged to make available, equally and without discrimination, to all 
such news personnel free access to all United Nations meetings and con- 
ferences which are open to the press, and to all public information sources 
and services of the United Nations. By approving this resolution the 
General Assembly has completed specific action on this aspect of freedom 
of information. 


Commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council 


General Introduction 


There are at present twelve commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council: three ‘‘regional’’ economic commissions and nine “functional’’ 
commissions.* They have been established at various dates in accordance 
with Article 68 of the Chapter, which directed the Council to set up com- 
missions in the economic and social fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as might be required for the performance 
of its functions. In addition, several of the functional commissions have 
established one or more sub-commissions to deal with special aspects of 
their work. The advisability of setting up a fourth regional economic 
commission, for the Middle East, has been discussed from time to time, 
though no final decision on the matter had been taken by the end of 1949. 

Membership of the commissions is for three years, a rotation having 
been established by the adoption of unequal initial terms. Members are 
elected by the Economic and Social Council. It is understood that the 
representatives nominated by the governments selected by the Council 
will be persons of special competence and experience in the fields of work 
proper to the commissions for which they are being put forward. Canada 
is not a member of any of the regional bodies, but is represented on the 


*For the full membership of the Commissions of the Economic and Social Council, see Appendix 39, 
pp. 308-309. 
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Economic and Employment, Social, and Narcotic Drugs Commissions. At 
the Ninth Session of the Economic and Social Council, held during July 
and August 1949, Canada was not re-elected to the Statistical and Popula- 
tion Commissions, but was elected for the first time to the Fiscal Com- 
mission. Each commission generally meets once a year for a session of about 
two weeks. This limit is sometimes exceeded, and the Economic and Social 
Council may also, upon request, authorize an additional session. In the time 
at their disposal, commissions naturally cannot themselves carry out the 
substantive research required by many projects but are accustomed to rely 
upon the services of the Secretariat and, in some cases, of the various 
specialized agencies. 


The exact methods of thedifferent functional commissions vary according 
to the nature of the problems they are dealing with. The Statistical, Popula- 
tion, and Fiscal Commissions, for example, devote much time to questions 
of general policy connected with the maintenance or initiation of certain 
technical services and publications, such as the collection of Jnternational 
Tax Agreements; the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, a successor to the 
League publication of the same name; and the new Year Book of Demo- 
graphic Statistics. The Narcotic Drugs Commission reviews the Annual 
Reports on the administration of narcotics control, submitted to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations by the signatories of the various con- 
ventions on narcotic drugs, and records comments and suggestions which 
are brought to the attention of members. 


In somewhat less technical fields, much of the work consists of the 
thorough examination and discussion of a given problem, where necessary 
with the aid of additional expert advice, and the formulation of recom- 
mendations directed in the first instance to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. Many recommendations or proposals require the approval of the General 
Assembly, and if accepted by the Council are forwarded to the Assembly 
for further consideration. Recommendations may take the form of simple 
resolutions, or, where such a procedure is appropriate, of draft international 
agreements. Several of the commissions have already completed the preli- 
minary drafting of such agreements. The Narcotic Drugs Commission 
produced the original drafts, first, of a protocol amending the various con- 
ventions on narcotic drugs and transferring to the United Nations and the 
World Health Organization the functions formerly exercised by the League 
of Nations; and second, a protocol to bring under international control 
various new drugs, chiefly synthetic, not covered by previous international 
instruments. Both protocols were opened for signature in December, 1948, 
at the Third Session of the General Assembly. The Statistical Commission 
similarly was responsible for a protocol transferring to the United Nations 
functions formerly exercised by the League of Nations under the Interna- 
tional Convention Relating to Economic Statistics, which was opened for 
signature at the same time. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted by the same session of the General Assembly, was originally 
prepared by the Human Rights Commission. It is, however, different from 
the agreements previously mentioned, since it is not an international 
treaty but a declaration of principle, having the same recommendatory 
force as any other resolution of the General Assembly. The Human Rights 
Commission at its Fifth Session in May 1949, completed a draft of a Cove- 
nant on Human Rights, which, when finally approved by the General As- 
sembly, will have the force and effect of a multilateral Convention in respect 
of nations signatory to it. The Social Commission prepared the initial 
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draft of a Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and the 
Exploitation of the Prostitution of Others, which was a consolidation of 
four instruments already in force and a draft convention prepared by the 
League of Nations in 1937. The Commission’s draft was studied in detail 
during the Fourth Session of the General Assembly by the Social and Legal 
Committees which recommended changes in several articles. Finally, at a 
plenary meeting held on December 2, 1949, the General Assembly approved 
the Convention as submitted to it by the Social Commission on November 
30, and recommended that each member of the United Nations become a 
party to it. 

Two other functional commissions, those dealing with the Status of 
Women and with Transport and Communications, have produced a number 
of resolutions on specific matters, some of the more important of which are 
mentioned in detail in the appropriate sections of the present chapter. They 
have also been responsible for the initiation of various studies which will 
form the basis of future action. The Economic and Employment Com- 
mission has, up to the present time, suffered from several handicaps which 
have prevented it from making as large a contribution to the work of the 
United Nations as might have been expected. In future, however, the re- 
organization described in some detail below should enable it to function a 
good deal more satisfactorily. 

The demands made upon the regional economic commissions are some- 
what different, since their chief task is to encourage and facilitate co- 
operation among member governments in dealing with regional economic 
problems. Up to the present time they have been mostly concerned with 
completing organizational arrangements, defining methods of coordination 
with the specialized agencies, and developing future studies and prospective 
programmes. One recommendation of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East has, however, already been acted upon by the Secretary- 
General who, in November 1948, established a Bureau of Flood Control 
for Asia and the Far East, as ‘‘an effective technical unit responsible to 
ECAFE for the performance of technical tasks envisaged by the Com- 
mission’’, 

All in all it may be said that the achievements of the commissions as a 
whole during their first four years of existence have suggested that this type 
of body is capable of useful work within the framework of the United Na- 
tions. If the calibre of the membership remains high and if adequate tech- 
nical services are made available, the commissions can be of major assist- 
ance to the Economic and Social Council. Properly used, they can make an 
important contribution to the formidable task of coordinating the economic 
and social work of the various United Nations organs and specialized 
agencies, since each commission may be expected to draw together from its 
own particular point of view work being done by perhaps half a dozen or 
more other bodies. In addition, the advice and comments emanating from 
the commissions should, in favourable circumstances, provide a useful link 
between the purely technical services rendered by the Secretariat and the 
more general discussion in the major organs of the United Nations, where 
technical projects which have not been tempered to some degree by practical 
and even political considerations may sometimes suffer serious distortion. 
From both these points of view it is to be hoped that the work done by the 
regional commissions, useful as it may be, will not be expanded to the de- 
triment of the functional commissions and that they will all continue to 
serve impartially the broad economic and social objectives of the Charter. 
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Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights, which was established in June 1946 
by the Economic and Social Council, consists of representatives of eighteen 
members of the United Nations, not including Canada. Its terms of reference 
require the Commission to study problems relating to: an International 
Bill of Human Rights; International Declarations or Conventions on Civil 
Liberties, Freedom of Information, and similar matters; the protection of 
minorities; and the prevention of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, 
language or religion. The Commission has three specialized subsidiary 
bodies: a Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press; 
a Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 


Minorities; and a Drafting Committee on an International Bill of Human 
Rights. 


During 1949 the Commission was engaged in further work on the 
proposed International Bill of Human Rights, a project which had been 
launched in 1947.* The first part of the Bill, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, had been completed in 1948 and approved in that year 
by the Third Session of the General Assembly. It was in redrafting the 
second part of the Bill, the draft International Covenant, that the Com- 
mission made the most progress in 1949. The Covenant differs from the 
Declaration in that rather than being a’ statement of general principles 
having merely the force of a recommendation to member states, it will 
take the form of a multilateral convention which, if approved by the General 
Assembly, will be submitted to member states for signature and ratification. 
The first and second parts of the Bill will thus cover much of the same 
ground, although the text of the Covenant, which is to have the force and 
effect of an international treaty, will necessarily be more precise and 
detailed. The third section of the Bill, which remains to be agreed upon, 
will set forth draft measures for implementation of the Declaration and 
the Covenant. 


Having redrafted the Covenant at its fifth session in New York (May 9 
to June 20, 1949), the Commission circulated the new text to member 
governments with the request that any comments be submitted before 
January 1, 1950. Since, however, the Fourth Session of the General Assembly 
requested the Human Rights Commission to consider the advisability of 
incorporating in the Covenant articles relating to freedom of information 
and the press, there will certainly be further delay before a final draft is 
ready for presentation to the General Assembly. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


Canada’s continuing interest in the international control of traffic in 
narcotic drugs was recognized during 1949 by its election in the Economic 
and Social Council to one of the ten seats of indefinite duration on the 
fifteen-member Narcotic Drugs Commission. Colonel C. H. L. Sharman 
continued to be the Canadian Representative on that body, which held its 
fourth session at Lake Success from May 16 to June 3, 1949. Colonel 
Sharman also served as the representative of the Narcotics Commission 


*See Canada and the United Nations, 1948, Conference Series 1948, No. 1, pp. 90-91. 
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on the Drug Supervisory Body, which held meetings at Geneva in June 
and October. 


The work which had been carried on by the second and third sessions 
of the Commission came to fruition on December 1, 1949. On that date the 
new synthetic drugs invented during the Second World War were brought 
within the scope of the existing system of international control, with the 
coming into force of a Protocol supplementing the Convention of 1931 
as amended by the Protocol of 1946. 


Canada signed, and at the same time ratified, the Convention on 
November 19, 1948. Furthermore, during 1949 work was advanced on what 
is likely to prove to be the Commission’s most substantial achievement 
to date—the project for a new single Narcotics Convention. Studies prepared 
in the Narcotics Division of the United Nations Secretariat were con- 
sidered by the Commission at its fourth session at Lake Success. The 
Commission approved the studies as a basis for the new Convention and 
requested the Secretary-General to prepare a draft convention in legal 
form for consideration at its fifth session in 1950. 


The Commission also gave further consideration to the appointment of 
a Commission of Inquiry to make a detailed study in South America of the 
chewing of the coca leaf and of possible limitations on its production. 
The Commission’s recommendation that a four-member body be appointed 
was endorsed by the Economic and Social Council and approved by the 
Fourth Session of the General Assembly with a suitable appropriation of 
funds. The Commission of Inquiry has set out to pursue its studies in Peru 
and Bolivia and will in due course make its report to the Narcotics Com- 
mission. 


Further consideration was also given during 1949 to the proposed interim 
agreement to limit the production of raw opium. It was decided to appoint 
an ad hoc committee composed of representatives of the main opium- 
producing countries. This committee, comprising representatives from 
China, India, Iran, Turkey and Yugoslavia, met in Ankara, Turkey, and 
after experiencing some difficulty in the allocation of production shares to 
different countries, succeeded in fixing the shares by the time its work was 
completed on December 7, 1949. The ad hoc committee recommended 
that an international agency, within the framework of the United Nations, 
should be established in the form of an international monopoly to buy 
opium from the producing countries and sell it to consuming countries. 
The committee further recommended that a draft interim agreement be 
drawn up by the Narcotics Commission after consultation with the opium- 
producing countries. Such an agreement was to be open for signature at 
the Fifth Session of the General Assembly in September 1950. 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs is also charged with the responsi- 
bility of receiving the annual reports submitted by governments. A total of 
101 of these reports were received for 1947, as compared with ninety-four 
received for 1946. The Commission drew the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council to a list of sovereign states and territories for which the 
Secretary-General had received no annual reports for the year 1947. It 
noted that seizures of most drugs had increased during 1948 and put itself 
on record as viewing with great concern the rising tide of illicit drug traffic, 
“especially in the Middle East, the Near East and the Western Continent’. 
Attention was drawn to the need for continuing action to control the illegal 
movement of drugs. 
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The Permanent Central Opium Board 


The Permanent Central Opium Board held separate sessions during 
June, September, and October 1949. At these sessions consideration was 
given to various problems relating to the administration of the Narcotics 
Convention, including: (a) control questions affecting individual countries; 
(b) export and import discrepancies; (c) import excesses as compared with 
authorized estimates; (d) significant excesses; (e) excess manufacture. 

The Board also devoted study to the scale of assessment of states not 
members of the United Nations but participants in the work of the P.C.O.B. 
It also considered problems arising from the new Protocol covering the 
international control of synthetic drugs. 

The Board received 83 per cent of all returns due from countries and 
territories. 


Drug Supervisory Body 


At its meetings in June and October 1949, the Drug Supervisory Body 
examined and passed upon the narcotic estimates for 1950 which it had 
received from sixty-one countries and eighty-eight dependent territories. 
Estimates were established for ten countries and five territories which had 
not made their own submissions. The Supervisory Body found that it was 
necessary to request five countries to consider the desirability of reducing 
their 1950 estimates for certain drugs. However, it was noted that in the 
cases of countries which had been in this position in the previous year, 
the estimates for 1950, in all but one instance, involved lower quantities 
than those which had been suggested by the Supervisory Body. All countries 
were requested in the submission of their 1950 estimates to explain the 
methods which they had employed in calculating the amounts and to 
indicate the factors, such as population figures, which had influenced the 
appropriation. In anticipation of the coming into effect of the Protocol 
covering synthetic drugs, the Supervisory Body received and passed upon 
estimates from twenty-eight countries and thirty dependent territories. 


Joint Meetings of the Permanent Central Opium Board and the 
Drug Supervisory Body 


These two organs, at their joint meetings in June and October, dealt 
with matters of common concern. In addition to routine administrative 
decisions, the joint meetings took action in connection with the Protocol 
on synthetic drugs. The meeting also agreed that both bodies should pay 
particular attention to the consumption of heroin, and noted that con- 
sumption of the drug had decreased in Finland, Sweden and New Zealand, 
and increased in the United Kingdom and some other countries. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


The Commission on the Status of Women was established in June 1946 
by the Economic and Social Council. It consists of one representative from 
each of fifteen members of the United Nations elected by the Economic and 
Social Council. Canada is not a member. 

The function of the Commission is to prepare recommendations and 
reports to the Economic and Social Council on the promotion of women’s 
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rights in the political, economic, civil, social, and educational spheres. 
It may also make recommendations to the Council on urgent problems 
requiring immediate attention in the field of women’s rights. The Com- 
mission held its third session in Beirut, Lebanon, from March 21 to April 4, 
1949. 


During the three years of its existence the Commission has initiated 
a number of studies designed to compile extensive information about the 
legal, social, and economic status of women and to determine what dis- 
crimination, if any, is practised against them. One of the first of these 
studies took the form of a detailed questionnaire on the legal status and 
treatment of women, which member governments were asked to complete. 
The exhaustive information contained in the replies to the questionnaire 
may be expected to form the basis for much of the Commission’s future 
work. The answers so far received have shown that there are numerous 
conflicts in the law and practice governing the nationality of married 
women which may, in some circumstances, place them at a disadvantage. 
Bearing in mind Article XV of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which states that ‘‘everyone has the right to nationality’’, the Commission 
has recommended, and the Economic and Social Council has agreed, that a 
supplementary list of questions on this subject should be circulated to 
member governments, which are also asked to submit their comments and 
suggestions as to the best method of resolving the conflicts concerned. 
From the information thus made available, the Secretary-General is re- 
quested to prepare for the consideration of the Commission at its fourth 
session suggestions as to what articles might be incorporated in an inter- 
national convention on the nationality of married women. Such a con- 
vention would be meant to assure women equality with men in the exercise 
of the right to nationality, and especially to prevent women from becoming 
stateless or otherwise suffering hardship arising out of conflicts in the laws 
of nationality. 


The Commission has not confined itself to examining the legal status of 
women, but has also considered various practical and customary impedi- 
ments which may bar the way to economic, political, professional, and 
educational advancement. At the direction of the Economic and Social 
Council, the International Labour Organization has initiated a study of 
the problem of equal pay for equal work for men and women workers, 
and plans to discuss the question at the Thirty-Third Session of its General 
Conference in 1950. In accordance with the terms of the Council’s reso- 
lutions, the Commission has also considered the subject and has requested 
the ILO to give attention to the following points: 


(a) Adoption of the principle of rate-for-the job rather than rate-based- 
On-sex ; 

(b) Granting to women the same technical training and guidance, 
access to jobs, and promotion procedure as to men; 


(c) Abolition of the legal or customary restrictions on the pay of 
women workers; and 


(d) Provision of measures to lighten the tasks that arise from women’s 
home responsibilities as well as the tasks relating to maternity. 


The other projects (in the order of priority laid down by the Com- 
mission), which are at present under study by the Secretary-General at the 
request of the Commission, are as follows: 
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(a) Preparation of documentation on the property rights of married 
women ; 


(b) Study of access of women to education in various countries, both in 
law and in practice, to be carried out in collaboration with UNESCO; 


(c) Report on the posts in the Secretariat and delegations to organs 
and agencies of the United Nations, which are occupied by women; 


(d) Examination of the possibility of proposing a convention on the 
granting of political rights to women; 


(e) Preparation of material from governmental and non-governmental 
sources on the application to women of penal law, police statutes, 
and prison administration; 


(f) Publication and dissemination of biographies of women; and 


(g) Preparation and publication of a quarterly account of pertinent 
activities of the various organs of the United: Nations and its 
specialized agencies relating to the status of women. 


Social Commission 


The Social Commission was established by the Economic and Social 
Council in June 1946. It consists of one representative from each of eighteen 
member states, including Canada. The Canadian Representative is Dr. 
George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of National Health and Welfare 
(Welfare), who will serve until December 31, 1950. His alternate is R. B. 
Curry, Director of Family Allowances for Canada, who has served at 
various sessions. The Commission’s terms of reference require it to advise 
the Economic and Social Council on social problems in general; on measures 
to improve social conditions; on the coordination of United Nations activity 
in the social field; and on related international agreements and conventions. 


During 1949 the Commission held its fourth and fifth sessions. It dis- 
cussed a variety of subjects among which two of the most important, 
Advisory Social Welfare Services* and the draft Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Traffic in Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution 
of Others,** were the subject of recommendations from the Economic 
and Social Council to the Fourth Session of the General Assembly. 


Apart from these topics the greater part of the Commission’s work at its 
fourth and fifth sessions was devoted to a consideration of work programmes. 
On the question of ‘“‘Living Conditions and Standards of Living”’ the Com- 
mission’s secretariat reported that preparations were being made for the 
production of a handbook on living conditions in less developed areas 
covering investigations made during the past twenty years; and that work 
was also in progress on a survey of the organization and methodology of 
field enquiries on living conditions. The Social Commission approved 
these projects as well as its secretariat’s plan for a survey of legislative and 
administrative measures on living standards, and for a projected digest on 
“minimum living standards enforceable under penalty’. During Social 
Commission debates on this subject, the Canadian Representative stressed 


*See ‘‘Advisory Social Welfare Services’, pp. 98-99. 
**See ‘‘Convention for the Suppression of Traffic in Persons’’, pp. 99-101. 
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the interdependence of economic and social factors regarding standards of 
living and requested that the secretariat give due attention to both factors. 


In the field of “Housing and Town and Country Planning’, ECOSOC 
was asked to approve a work programme for 1950 which is to include 
provision for: a reference and documentation centre; the publication of a 
bulletin, and of a legislative and administrative series; and the furnishing 
of advisory services and technical assistance to governments. In addition, 
it was decided that a meeting of experts would be held during 1950 in a 
tropical area to consider technical details on housing for low income groups 
in the humid tropics. Further, the Commission agreed that, if funds could 
be made available, its programme for 1950 would include two new activities: 
the preparation of a study of the financing of housing; and the preparation 
of a study of the neighbourhood unit. Finally, although agreement was 
reached on a tentative plan for 1950 and subsequent years, consideration of 
a long-range work programme in this field was deferred pending receipt of 
the views of other interested Commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


The fifth session of the Social Commission considered the report sub- 
mitted by an international group of experts on the ‘‘Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders’’. Although the Soviet Representative expressed 
the view that this subject was outside the competence of the United Nations 
and therefore not subject to consideration by the Social Commission, the 
majority of the Commission disagreed with this view. While the Commission 
decided to postpone discussion of the permanent employment of a body of 
experts in this field, it resolved to recommend to ECOSOC the adoption of a 
suitable work programme based on the report which it had received from 
its group of experts. The Commission also requested that plans be prepared 
for a quinquennial conference on this subject in cooperation with other 
international organizations and that provision be made for the Social 
Commission to acquaint itself with related work by other organs of the 
United Nations and by the specialized agencies. 


Acting on a recommendation from its fourth session to the effect that 
the United Nations should adopt a comprehensive programme for study of 
action in the field of ‘‘Family, Youth and Child Welfare’, the Commission, 
at its fifth session, drafted a statement of continuing basic functions and 
drew up a work programme for 1950 with suggestions for future projects 
subject to review by the sixth session of the Commission. Although the 
fourth session of the Commission had made plans for a declaration of 
principles regarding ‘‘Rights of the Child’’, the subject was not included 
in the agenda of the fifth session and its consideration was postponed. 


The Social Commission, at its fifth session, began work on the question 
of ‘Social Aspects of the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped, 
Including the Blind’? and divided its work into two parts dealing with 
(a) the physically handicapped generally, and (b) the blind. These were 
fields in which the Commission regarded itself as competent to assume 
leadership and a coordinating function, although at the same time it was 
recognized that some of the specialized agencies were in one way or another 
concerned with the problem. Accordingly, a resolution was passed requesting 
the Secretary-General to draft a comprehensive proposal on the subject for 
consideration by the sixth session of the Commission. The Canadian Repre- 
sentative introduced a resolution on the specific problem of the “Social 
Rehabilitation of the Blind” which was adopted without dissent and directed 
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to ECOSOC. The resolution dealt with a proposal of the Oxford Inter- 
national Conference of Workers for the Blind and favoured the develop- 
ment of a statement on minimum standards regarding the welfare of the 
blind which could ultimately be placed before governments for their con- 
sideration. The resolution affirmed the particular interest which the United 
Nations should take with respect to the social rehabilitation of this group, 
and would have the Secretary-General initiate an appropriate project or 
demonstration plan to give emphasis to the subject. 


Economic and Employment Commission 


The Economic and Employment Commission, on which Canada is 
represented by Mr. J. J. Deutsch of the Department of Finance, held its 
fourth session in May 1949. The main items on the agenda were the problems 
of economic development, and economic stability and full employment. 
In its discussion of these matters, the Commission gave particular consider- 
ation to a report from its two Sub-Commissions on (i) Economic Develop- 
ment, and (ii) Employment and Economic Stability. The question of the 
future organization and terms of reference of the Commission and the two 
Sub-Commissions was also examined. 


On the question of economic development, the Commission noted that 
the General Assembly had already instituted its own technical assistance 
services before the Commission had had an opportunity to consider the 
recommendations of its Sub-Commission on the role of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies in that field.* Furthermore, the Economic and 
Social Council had dealt directly with the Secretary-General in the prepa- 
ration of a plan for an Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. In its report to the Council, the Commission 
stated that “‘since the concern of the Commission involves consideration 
of the practical problems of technical assistance as well as the consideration 
of general principles and theoretical problems, the Commission . . . should 
have been given a more active part in the expansion of such assistance;... 
and that the Council would wish to consider the future role of the Commis- 
sion in this matter’. The Commission also expressed the view that the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Development had dealt inadequately with the 
problem of financing economic development, and suggested that the 
Council should arrange for a series of studies on private foreign investments, 
domestic savings, the effect of economic development on the volume of 
savings, and the possibility of establishing an international clearing-house 
of information through which potential investors and potential users of 
foreign capital in underdeveloped countries could be brought together. 
The Economic and Social Council subsequently adopted a resolution giving 
effect to this suggestion. 


The Commission thought that its Sub-Commission on Employment 
and Economic Stability had failed to submit a significant report on the 
question of full employment.** Its proposals for a revision of the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund, and for holding international 


*See ‘“‘Technical Assistance for Economic Development”, pp. 89-93. 
**See ‘Full Employment’, pp. 93-96. 
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consultations to review the activities and policies of international organ- 
izations concerned with the maintenance of full employment, were un- 
acceptable. With the material available and the time at its disposal, the 
Commission was, however, unable to present to the Economic and Social 
Council a programme of action to maintain high levels of production and 
employment. As a result of discussion of the Commission’s report in the 
Council, the Secretary-General of the United Nations was invited to appoint 
a small group of experts to prepare, in the light of the current world 
economic situation, a report on national and international measures required 
to achieve full employment. The Economic and Employment Commission 
will examine this report and submit to the Tenth Session of the Council 
any comments and recommendations for action which it deems appropriate. 


Finally, the Commission adopted a report of its Committee on Organ- 
ization, which had been specially constituted to examine ‘‘the future 
organization and terms of reference of the Commission’’. The decisions of 
the Committee, which had been largely based on a paper submitted by the 
Canadian Representative, were that :— 


(a) the two Sub-Commissions be abolished and their present functions 
redistributed among the Secretariat or other experts, working 
individually or in special groups; and that 


(b) the Commission be retained intact, but that it be viewed more as 
an instrument for assisting the Council in its work rather than for 
original research and economic reporting. 


In his paper the Canadian Representative had drawn attention to 
political and practical weaknesses in the composition of the Commission 
and its two Sub-Commissions which had rendered their work relatively 
ineffective in the past. In particular, divergences in political outlooks of 
their members, aggravated by the fact that the Commission consisted of 
government representatives instead of “experts appointed in a personal 
capacity”, had limited their ability to deal with economic problems on 
a universal basis. In addition, the growing importance of the activities of 
the regional Commissions and the specialized agencies tended to lower the 
interests of governments in the activities of the Economic and Employment 
Commission. Under the circumstances improvements were necessary if the 
Commission was to maintain its usefulness and its prestige. 


The recommendations for the reorganization of the Commission were 
discussed at length during the Ninth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council. The Council, however, decided to postpone action on this matter 
until its Eleventh Session. 


Fiscal Commission 


The Fiscal Commission, which consists of representatives nominated by 
fifteen member states, was created by the Economic and Social Council in 
October 1946. Its main work consists of the collection and publication of 
statistical and other information relating to the financial affairs of nations, 
with particular reference to tax questions, and duty, revenue, and ex- 
penditure figures. The second session of the Commission took place in 
January 1949 at Lake Success, and the following comprehensive plan of 
work was determined: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(g) 
(h) 


(i) 


(J) 


(k) 
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To continue to render technical assistance to member governments 
on request in accordance with the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of November 19, 1948; 


To continue to build up a Fiscal Information Survey to carry out 
studies and compilations requested by the Fiscal Commission and 
to furnish authoritative information on fiscal matters to other 
organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies; 


To continue and expand the work on public finance data for each 
country and to prepare for each one a complete public finance 
survey; 


To compile information from member countries and to undertake 
analytical and comparative studies on the taxation of foreign 
nationals, foreign transactions, and foreign resources; and to study 
in particular the problem of extra-territorial taxation; 


To continue the compilation and study of international tax agree- 
ments; 


To study the granting of credits for taxes paid abroad in connection 
with treatment of taxes on company profits and dividends in 
double taxation agreements; and to study the difficulties in con- 
ventions covering the double estate taxation where cases of dual 
domicile are recorded; 


To continue the study of the effects of taxation on international 
trade and investment; 


To continue the collection of comments from member governments 
on the League of Nations Model Conventions and to make con- 
sequential studies; 


To continue the collection of information on legal provisions 
governing the administration of tax assessment and collection em- 
ployed by states, and to make appropriate studies thereon; 


To join with other organs of the United Nations in continuing the 
work of the League of Nations Fiscal Committee on the economic 
influence of taxation with particular reference to: (i) fiscal measures 
to prevent depressions; and (ii) the influence of taxes upon con- 
sumption, standards of living and production; and 


To seek, where appropriate, the cooperation of universities, scien- 
tific institutions or learned societies on certain individual research 
problems of a regional or special nature. 


At the ninth session of the Economic and Social Council a motion for the 
abolition of the Fiscal Commission was discussed. Certain delegations, and 
in particular the U.S.S.R., were of the opinion that the tasks of the Fiscal 
Commission were being adequately discharged by other organs of the 
United Nations. Against this other delegations claimed that the Com- 
mission had been active and useful and that much fruitful, long-range work 
remained to be done in fields where there was no overlapping, such as 
international double taxation and tax evasion. The motion for abolition 
was at that time rejected, but at the Fourth Session of the General Assembly 
doubts as to the value of the work being done by the Commission were 
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again expressed in the Fifth Committee. As a result of the Fifth Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, the Assembly decided not to appropriate funds 
for a meeting of the Commission during 1950, and as a compromise the 
Commission’s next session will take place in 1951 at a date to be later 


decided. 


Canada was elected to the Fiscal Commission at the ninth session of 
ECOSOC in 1949 and will thus serve a three-year term commencing January 
1, 1950. The Canadian attitude towards the Commission has been that, 
in view of the heavy programme of work which it has taken on, it deserves 
further time in which to justify its continued existence. 


Population Commission 


The Population Commission, which was established by the Economic 
and Social Council in October 1946, is required by its terms of reference to 
study and advise the Council on all population problems. It consists of 
representatives nominated by each of twelve member states and it maintains 
liaison with other United Nations organs and agencies concerned with 
population matters by including a representative from each as a non-voting 
participant in its discussions. Canada’s three-year term on the Commission, 
during which Mr. J. T. Marshall of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
acted as Canadian Representative, came to an end on December 31, 1949. 


At its fourth session in April 1949 the Commission continued work which 
it had already begun on the broad problem of migration. For this purpose 
it set up a subsidiary committee under the chairmanship of the Canadian 
Representative. This committee addressed itself to four main aspects of 
the migration problem, and made certain recommendations. The first of 
these was related to the statistics of international migration which, up to 
the present, have been notably scanty and unreliable. In this connection the 
committee suggested that the collection of complete and comparable 
statistics on the number and characteristics of migrants might be achieved 
by means of a statistical slip to be filled out by all persons crossing inter- 
national borders. The second recommendation concerned the organization 
of research in the field of migration. In accordance with the committee’s 
suggestion, the secretariat of the Population Commission was asked to 
investigate three related subjects: legal rights of migrants; methods of 
estimating the volume of migration from census tabulations; and immi- 
gration and emigration legislation. Thirdly, the committee considered the 
problem of the interrelationship of economic, social and population facts 
and recommended that any studies of this problem should be concentrated 
in specific areas rather than carried on through the medium of abstract 
models. (India has now invited the Secretary-General to initiate the first 
study of this kind.) Finally, the Commission asked that attention be 
directed to the problems of achieving completeness of registration of vital 
statistics, and of obtaining the data needed for the application of improved 
methods of constructing infant mortality rates. All four of these recom- 
mendations were forwarded to and concurred in by the Commission, and 
have now been circulated to member governments for comment. 


In addition to the recommendations submitted by its Committee on 
Migration Problems the Commission’s secretariat has undertaken analytical 
studies in the same field along two main lines: the compilation of an historical 
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series of statistics on international migrants by age and sex since the First 
World War, covering some thirty-five countries; and determination of the 
effect which migration has had upon population changes since 1900. In view 
of the post-war increase in Canadian immigration activities the completion 
of these studies should be of particular interest to Canada. 


The Population Commission has assisted in preparing plans for the 
widespread censuses of population to be taken in some thirty-five countries 
in 1950 and 1951, and has, together with the Statistical Commission, recom- 
mended procedures to be followed. At earlier sessions twelve subjects, upon 
which international comparability is particularly desirable, had been 
recommended by the Commission for inclusion, and of these special emphasis 
was placed on five: total population; sex; age; marital status; and classi- 
fication by occupation, industry, and social status. At its fourth session 
the Commission extended its suggestions to cover uniform definitions and 
classifications of these subjects as well as the tabulations which it would be 
useful to obtain. With only minor exceptions the system in use in Canada 
meets the definitions and detail of tabulation thus suggested. 


Statistical Commission 


The Statistical Commission was established by the Economic and Social 
Council in June 1946. It has three essential functions: to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of statistical standards and the achieve- 
ment of international comparability in statistical series; to advise on the 
coordination of the statistical work of the specialized agencies; and to advise 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations concerning its programme of 
work. The Commission consists of representatives from twelve member 
countries; Canada’s three-year term on the Commission expired on 
December 31, 1949, and was not extended at the elections held during the 
fourth session of the Commission in April and May 1949. At that time the 
Netherlands Representative was elected to the chairmanship of the Com- 
mission, which had been held for the previous three years by the Canadian 
Delegate, Mr. Herbert Marshall, Dominion Statistician. 


Experience has shown that, as the Commission’s work is highly special- 
ized, much of it can best be carried out by groups of expert consultants with 
outstanding specialist qualifications. The Commission discusses the results 
of their deliberations and, if in agreement, gives them the backing of its 
prestige in the form of a recommendation to the Economic and Social 
Council for adoption by member states. This was the procedure followed 
in the case of the Standard Industrial Classification of All Economic Acti- 
vities which has already been incorporated in the official statistical tabu- 
lations of many countries as a means of achieving international comparability 
of basic industrial statistics. The same procedure was followed in revising 
the Minimum List of Commodities for International Trade Statistics. 
The List prepared by the expert consultants was substantially accepted by 
the Commission, although the final recommendation awaits the comments 
to be received from member governments concerning their ability to prepare 
or regroup their national data within the framework of the List. 


One of the Commission’s responsibilities is the proper allocation of 
statistical functions and activities and for their coordination among the 
various United Nations agencies. In this connection one of the earliest 
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proposals made by the Commission was that a working group be set up 
under the chairmanship of the Director of the United Nations Statistical 
Office for day-to-day consultation in the task of avoiding duplication in 
statistical matters both within the United Nations Secretariat and among 
the specialized agencies. The Commission continued during 1949 to give 
guidance towards the progressive elimination of such duplication. The 
Commission has also promoted studies within the Secretariat of a number 
of technical matters on which international agreement is desirable. Such 
studies are designed to ensure that proposals made are technically sound 
and capable of practical application in the statistical systems of the 
countries concerned. Among the important subjects now being actively 
pursued are national income indexes of industrial production, price indexes 
including national income deflators, and transport statistics. 


For the performance of its specialized work the Commission has estab- 
lished two Sub-Commissions (a) on Statistical Sampling and (b) on Statis- 
tical Classification. The former has now held three sessions. It has made 
recommendations on the use of sampling methods in family budget enquiries; 
on censuses of population and of agricultural production; and on the 
collection of periodic statistics of manpower. Its recommendations with 
regard to the proper preparation of sampling surveys and a proposed 
standard terminology may be expected to have valuable results in making 
internationally accessible the results of research work carried on by the 
various national authorities in this field. 


Finally, the Statistical Commission has been concerned with the problem 
of the world shortage of fully trained and qualified statisticians. It has 
realized that the implementation of its recommendations depends on this 
shortage being overcome, and it is especially interested in increasing the 
number of technically qualified persons in countries whose statistical systems 
are not well developed. The Commission is for this reason entering into 
arrangements with the International Statistical Institute and with UNESCO, 
to meet this problem in the long run by increasing the number of courses 
and by an expansion of relevant educational facilities. It is hoped that some 
progress may also be made in the short run by means of special training 
programmes and the exchange of personnel. Since the most pressing needs 
will arise in 1950 and 1951 from the censuses of population and agriculture 
to be taken in those years in many countries, a number of courses in census 
methods have been held, with encouraging results. 


Transport and Communications Commission 


The Transport and Communications Commission was established by the 
Economic and Social Council in June 1946 to replace a temporary body 
which had been set up in February of the same year. Its membership 
consists of one representative from each of fifteen member states of the 
United Nations, selected by the Economic and Social Council for a term of 
three years. Canada is not represented. The function of the Commission 
is to assist the Economic and Social Council in matters relating to trans- 
portation and communication. 

At its Ninth Session the Economic and Social Council considered reports 
which had. been submitted to it by the third session of the Transport and 
Communications Commission. On the basis of these reports the Council 
passed resolutions, the most important of which: 
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(a) instructed the Secretary-General to continue his studies, and 
inform the Transport and Communications Commission, on progress 
in the fields of passports and frontier formalities; 


(b) invited member states to comment on reports by the United Nations 
Secretariat and the International Chamber of Commerce on barriers 
to the international transport of goods; 


(c) invited the views of member states on a memorandum by the 
United Nations Secretariat on a set of rules drawn up by a con- 
ference held in Oslo in 1947 concerning the unification of maritime 
tonnage measurements; and 


(d) instructed the Secretary-General to request from member states, 
and forward to the Transport and Communications Commission, 
their views on problems of maritime shipping, including freight 
rates, affecting Latin America. 


In addition to these items, which were dealt with in the form of resolu- 
tion, by the Economic and Social Council, the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission also considered at its third session: measures for the 
coordination of activities in the fields of aviation, shipping, telecommunica- 
tions and meteorology in regard to safety of life at sea and in the air; 
problems in the field of inland transport; and the question of transport 
statistics. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) was 
established by a resolution of the Economic and Social Council in March 
1947. Its terms of reference provided that it should initiate and participate 
in measures for facilitating concerted action for the economic reconstruction 
of Asia and the Far East; for raising the level of economic activity in those 
regions; and for maintaining and strengthening the economic relations of 
these areas both among themselves and with the other countries of the 
world. 


Canadian interest in the work of ECAFE arises from Canada’s position 
as a nation bordering on the Pacific Ocean, as one of the major trading 
nations of the world, as a member of the Far Eastern Commission, and 
from Canada’s general concern with the economic recovery of the whole 
Pacific area. Although Canada was a member of the Working Group on 
Asia and the Far East and took an active part in framing ECAFE’s terms 
of reference, Canada did not seek membership of the Commission. However, 
in case questions of direct concern to Canada should arise in the work of 
the Commission, provision has been made in its terms of reference for 
Canada to participate in the deliberations of the Commission in a con- 
sultative capacity. 


Besides the original members Of the Commission (Australia, China, 
France, India, the Netherlands, the Philippines, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R.), three others, Pakistan, 
Burma and New Zealand, have been admitted to full membership. Associate 
memberships, carrying full privileges except the right to vote in plenary 
sessions, have been extended to Ceylon, Hong Kong, Malaya and British 
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Borneo, Cambodia, Laos, Nepal, the Republic of Korea, Viet Nam, and 
the United States of Indonesia. Working arrangements have been developed 
with various specialized agencies, particularly FAO, ILO, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. A Bureau of Flood Control was established in November 
1948 and the Chief of the Bureau assumed office in April 1949. 


The first four sessions of ECAFE, which took place during 1947 and 
1948, had been mainly concerned with matters of organization and planning. 
The fifth session of ECAFE was held in Singapore from October 20 to 29, 
1949. Unfortunately, as in previous sessions, a considerable amount of time 
was devoted to political discussion, particularly with regard to admission 
of new members. However, the reports which were submitted to the Com- 
mission, and the recommendations which were made in connection with 
them, indicated that ECAFE was making some progress in its prescribed 
studies and in the formulation of plans for the development of industry 
and the removal of restrictions on trade in the Far Eastern area. It is 
noteworthy that the Ninth Session of the Economic and Social Council, 
in April 1949, approved the establishment of three subsidiary bodies for 
the Commission. These are the Committee on Industry and Trade, and 
Sub-Committees on Iron and Steel, and on Travel. It is hoped that with 
the establishment of these bodies ECAFE will be enabled to play a more 
constructive role in the provision of detailed statistical and technical 
information and will be increasingly useful as a medium for the exchange 
of views and the formulation of plans for the economic development of the 
countries in the area. Canada has welcomed this evidence of ECAFE’s 
development. In the Canadian view any scheme for self-help towards 
economic development in the Far Eastern region is desirable since the 
economic aspects of regional integration are becoming increasingly important 
in raising the standard of living of the inhabitants of these countries. 


There has been a considerable increase in the size of the secretariat of 
ECAFE since January 1949. Organizational improvements have been 
effected with a view to increasing the assistance which the secretariat can 
provide to member states. Owing to developments in China, the secretariat 
moved its working offices during 1949 from Shanghai to Bangkok, Thailand. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


The Economic Commission for Europe was established by the Economic 
and Social Council on March 28, 1947. Its functions are to initiate and 
participate in measures for facilitating concerted action in European 
economic activity, and for maintaining and strengthening the economic 
relations of the European countries both among themselves and with other’ 
countries of the world. 


Canada is not a member of this Commission. The successful develop- 
ment of satisfactory economic conditions in the countries of Europe is, 
however, of great importance to Canada since Europe, as a whole, is one 
of Canada’s largest customers and is also a valuable source of supply. 
Canada therefore maintains contact with the Commission through the 
Canadian Delegation to the European Office of the United Nations, which, 
like the headquarters of ECE, is situated in Geneva. In addition, this 
country has supplied data, on request, to the Commission concerning the 
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production of certain materials, such as timber and steel; and the Commission, 
in turn, has been able to use this information for the purpose of making 
recommendations on the allocation of scarce materials among the European 
countries. 


The ECE is the oldest and the most developed of the regional economic 
commissions established by the United Nations. It has become an important 
factor in the international effort to rehabilitate the European economy. 
Under the direction of the well known Swedish economist, Gunnar Myrdal, 
the Commission has been successful in gathering and interpreting a large 
body of statistics contributing to the orderly development of European 
production. The Commission has also been of great value in serving as a 
body through which studies have been conducted for effecting improve- 
ments in several specific fields of production. It has established a number of 
committees to recommend allocations and technical improvements in such 
fields as coal production, electric power, industrial materials, inland trans- 
portation, manpower, steel, timber, and agricultural problems. The Coal 
Committee, for instance, set itself the objective of attaining European self- 
sufficiency in the supply of solid fuels. By a system of intra-European 
allocations, by bringing coal-producing and coal-consuming countries 
together, and by recommending measures for the improvement of coal 
production, this Committee is well on the way to achieving its objective. 
The recommendations made by the various committees are based on 
exhaustive and careful study, and have therefore been given serious attention 
by member governments. 


The activities of the Commission have been hampered by the political 
differences which divide Western Europe and the Cominform countries to 
the East. The Commission’s annual sessions have reflected Cominform 
opposition to the Marshall Plan and to the establishment of the Western 
German Republic. Nevertheless, the practical successes of the Commission 
are particularly significant in the face of these difficulties. Although the 
Commission has not been able to achieve large-scale exchange of goods 
between Eastern and Western Europe, it has been able to serve as a neutral 
agency for the development of a considerable amount of such trade. 


The Annual Report of ECE to the Economic and Social Council, pub- 
lished in May 1949, presents a summary of the year-round activities in the 
various fields within the Commission’s compass. It records the Com- 
mission’s role in the continued recovery of Europe in 1949; the increase in 
production in that area; and the work and degree of success of its various 
committees. Finally, the Report indicates the Commission’s basic difficulty: 
the reconciliation of European political differences with the economic needs 
of the continent. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


The Economic Commission for Latin America was established in 
February 1948 by the Economic and Social Council. Its terms of reference 
are similar in nature to those of the other two regional economic com- 
missions. Its functions are to initiate and participate in concerted action 
designed to deal with urgent economic problems arising out of the War; 
to raise the level of economic activity in Latin America; and to maintain 
and strengthen the economic relations of the Latin American countries 
among themselves and with other nations of the world. Its membership is 
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open to member states of the United Nations in North, Central and South 
America, the Caribbean area, and to France, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom. Canada is not a member of this Commission. 


Up to the end of 1949 the Commission’s work had been mainly organ- 
izational. At its first session held in Santiago, Chile, in June 1948, delegates 
discussed the scope of the Commission’s activities and gave its secretariat 
detailed instructions for immediate projects of documentation. The Com- 
mission agreed upon the preparation of an economic survey for Latin 
America in order to provide the necessary statistical and economic data 
upon which to base its future work. Working arrangements were made with 
certain of the specialized agencies of the United Nations and with the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council in order to avoid duplication 
of activities. 


The Commission held its second session in Havana between May 29 
and June 14, 1949. As a result of the decisions taken at this meeting the 
scope of the Commission’s programme has been substantially broadened. 
New lines of cooperation with existing international organizations were 
defined and those already in operation were strengthened. The economic 
survey, which had been prepared by the secretariat, was discussed and the 
Commission set up subsidiary committees to deal with various aspects of 
the survey, such as agriculture, trade, migration, capital investment, 
transport, and multilateral compensation for international payments. The 
Commission also instructed its secretariat to undertake special studies 
dealing with these and other related matters for consideration at the third 
session, which is scheduled to be held in Montevideo, Uruguay, in the 
second half of 1950. 


The Commission also arrived at certain recommendations on the basis 
of information already available to it. In the field of agriculture, for instance, 
recommendations were approved for measures to be taken to increase pro- 
duction, to improve the quality of livestock, and to increase mechanization. 
The possible application of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Programme to Latin America was of particular interest. Channels for such 
economic assistance were discussed and the governments of Latin American 
states were invited to submit statements of their needs for technical 
assistance, which will be forwarded to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in order to expedite the implementation of the Programme. The 
attention of the Latin American governments was also called to the United 
Nations regular programme of technical assistance which has been in 
operation since the Third Session of the General Assembly in November 
1948. 


In addition to the studies mentioned above, the secretariat of the 
Commission was instructed to prepare a second annual economic survey. 


V 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Role of the Specialized Agencies in the 
United Nations System 


One reason for the feelings of frustration and concern which are so often 
expressed about the United Nations is the over-emphasis on the political 
bickering and apparently fruitless propaganda debates which take place, 
for the most part, in sessions of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. The excessive publicity which these attract has led too many 
people to ignore not only the achievements of the Assembly and the Security 
Council but also the contribution which other units in the United Nations 
system, and particularly the specialized agencies, have made to the attack 
on the social and economic problems facing the world. It has often been 
emphasized that the development of an international consciousness is 
necessary before universal peace will be attained. The role of the specialized 
agencies in creating this consciousness is particularly important not only 
because of the results they may achieve in raising living standards of people 
in all parts of the world, but also because they engage nations in cooperative 
enterprises in the achievement of which their political differences may be 
overcome. The creation of agencies to deal with economic, social and 
educational problems on an international basis has broadened the points of 
contact among governments and people and may thereby contribute 
materially to the improvement of international relationships. 


When the blueprint for the United Nations was being drawn up and 
discussed during 1944 and 1945, it was decided that direct responsibility 
for many types of economic and social programmes should be entrusted to 
separate agencies loosely related to the United Nations proper but main- 
taining a large degree of autonomy. This was done in order to avoid the 
danger that the political preoccupations of the United Nations might lead 
to the neglect of important projects, and in order to give the nations greater 
freedom to choose the joint activities in which they might have primary 
interests. By the end of 1949 ten specialized agencies had been established 
and had concluded formal agreements with the United Nations. These 
agencies, in all of which Canada holds membership, are: the International 
Labour Organization; the International Civil Aviation Organization; the 
Food and Agriculture Organization; the United Nations Educational, 
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Scientific and Cultural Organization; the International Telecommunications 
Union; the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; the 
International Monetary Fund; the Universal Postal Union: the World 
Health Organization; and the International Refugee Organization. Canada 
is also taking a part in the formation of the International Trade Organization, 
the Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization, and the World 
Meteorological Organization, which have not yet been established in their 
final form. 

While the concern of the agencies is with functional problems, they are 
not free of the political controversies which inevitably result from world- 
wide membership in international organizations. From time to time the 
propaganda battles in the General Assembly and the Security Council are 
renewed at meetings of the agencies where spokesmen of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites on the one hand, and those of the non-Communist nations 
on the other, air their views on the social, economic and political systems 
of their opponents. The extent of this controversy is limited to some degree 
by the fact that the Soviet Union is not now a member of the principal 
agencies. In most of them, .however, at least one satellite is represented 
and expresses the Soviet view.* Political skirmishing has been particularly 
evident in the International Telecommunications Union and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization: in the ITU the importance of radio as a 
propaganda weapon has been underlined in the long-drawn-out negotiations 
over the allocation of frequency bands; at ILO meetings the division between 
Communist and non-Communist trade unions has been equally pronounced. 
Sometimes the agencies themselves come under direct attack as a result of 
political differences. For instance, during the last session of the General 
Assembly, the Polish Delegate accused the IRO of conspiring with the 
“capitalist powers”’ for the transportation of a group of Polish children to 
Canada from a Displaced Persons camp in Africa. The WHO has also been 
denounced by the U.S.S.R. and by Bulgaria, both of whom, during the last 
year, withdrew from the Organization on the grounds of dissatisfaction 
with the methods adopted by it and the results achieved. Discussions on 
the admission of new members have also given rise to political recriminations 
as, for instance, in the case of Spain and Israel. On these, as on many other 
questions, political differences are not confined to the basic divergences 
between the Eastern and Western powers. 

Whatever criticism there may be of the over-ambitious programmes of 
some of the agencies or the inefficient administration of others, there can 
nevertheless be general agreement that they have already made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the cause of international cooperation. Of those 
which were in existence before the Second World War the Universal Postal 
Union has ensured collaboration among the postal services of the world, 
and the International Labour Organization has discussed and presented, 
in a practical form, measures relating to the economic and social well-being 
of the workers which have been adopted by legislatures throughout the 
world. Of the newly established agencies the International Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund have facilitated the flow of capital for the 
reconstruction of war-devastated countries and the economic development 
of underdeveloped areas; [RO has been instrumental in re-establishing and 

*The U.S.S.R. has boycotted all the specialized agencies except the International Telecommunications 
Union and the Universal Postal Union. Among its satellites Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland are 
members of the majority of the agencies. 


For the full membership of the specialized agencies, as at March 15, 1950, see Appendix 37, 
pp. 300-302. : 
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rehabilitating more than a million persons uprooted by the Second World 
War; FAO and WHO have had considerable success in helping countries 
to meet their food and health problems; ICAO and ITU, by bringing to- 
gether world experts and technicians in aeronautics and telecommunications, 
have helped to ensure the orderly international development of these 
important media; UNESCO has done useful work in assisting countries 
affected by the war to revive their educational and cultural activities. 

The record of the specialized agencies is not, of course, perfect. In the 
years immediately following the Second World War, some of them, and 
particularly WHO and UNESCO, launched ambitious programmes which 
were difficult to implement because of the shortage of personnel, the failure 
to concentrate on those projects likely to bring the greatest and most 
immediate returns for the expenditure involved, or a tendency to embark 
on these projects without ensuring that the funds necessary for their 
implementation would become available. There has been, furthermore, 
a tendency to decentralize the activities of many of the agencies by the 
establishment of regional administrations before the initial stages of staffing 
and organization have been completed and before it has been determined 
that an elaborate regional structure is necessary—at least for the time 
being. While considerable progress has been made in coordinating the 
activities of the agencies, much still has to be done to prevent duplication 
and overlapping. There is cause for concern in the constantly increasing 
number of meetings held and documents issued by the agencies, both of 
which strain the resources of governments which take their responsibilities 
seriously. 

In fairness to the secretariats of the specialized agencies, it must be 
emphasized that the major responsibility for the policies and programmes 
of the agencies lies with the member states. Sometimes over-zealous repre- 
sentatives have given strong support to projects without due regard for the 
financial and administrative implications or to the ability of individual 
countries to do their share in implementing these projects. Even the best 
of secretariats would find it difficult to carry out the vague compromise 
agreements which have sometimes issued from the governing bodies and 
general conferences of the agencies. Most of the specialized agencies have 
been faced with the difficulty of obtaining trained personnel at a time 
when all countries were short of specialists for domestic needs. Then too, 
it is often difficult to reconcile the need for staffs of the highest competence, 
integrity and efficiency with the principle that selections should be made 
with due regard for as wide a geographical distribution as possible. In the 
light of these and other problems, the achievements to date of the ad- 
ministrative staffs of the agencies are not inconsiderable. 


The Problem of Coordination 


One of the most important problems of international organization is that 
of the coordination of the activities of all the organs of the United Nations, 
and in particular those of the specialized agencies and other intergovern- 
mental bodies. In the four years since it was launched at San Francisco, 
the United Nations system has expanded into a complex structure with 
far-flung administrative headquarters and regional offices, general confer- 
ences, councils, boards, committees, and field services. The rapid growth 
of projects and programmes of the intergovernmental bodies has created 
an urgent necessity to avoid overlapping and a demand for simplification 
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of the existing structure and the greatest possible coordination of plans, 
work programmes, budgetary allocations, and administrative techniques, 
so that the limited human and material resources available to the United 
Nations and the agencies can be used most effectively. The achievement of 
these aims is particularly necessary with respect to the plan for technical 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, the first major test of the United 
Nations and the agencies in working together to carry out a constructive 
programme. 


Under Article 58 of the Charter, the United Nations is required to make 
recommendations for the coordination of the policies and activities of the 
specialized agencies; and responsibility for the discharge of this function is, 
under Articles 60 and 63, vested in the General Assembly and in the 
Economic and Social Council. The latter, in accordance with the General 
Assembly’s request, created in October 1946 a Committee on Coordination 
for the purpose of ensuring ‘effective implementation of the agreements 
entered into between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies’’. 
This Committee is empowered to examine the programmes of the functional 
commissions of the Council itself with a view to making recommendations 
regarding priorities. However, the Coordination Committee has no such 
authority with respect to the programmes of the agencies and, in dealing 
with them, it must limit itself to offering suggestions which the Council 
may pass on to the governing bodies of the various agencies or direct to 
the member states. 


In the interval between ECOSOC meetings, an Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination (the ACC), established under Council authority 
and consisting of the Secretary-General of the United Nations as Chairman 
and the Directors-General of the various specialized agencies as members, 
deals with day-to-day problems of coordination. This Committee is an 
administrative instrument enabling the chief executive officers of the 
organizations meeting in that capacity to discuss matters of common 
concern. Its functions, as outlined in an ECOSOC resolution dated March 10, 
1948, are ‘‘to transmit to the Council any suggestions it may wish to make 
on the form and content of the specialized agency reports, to draw its 
attention to any apparent overlapping or duplication of activities of the 
United Nations and of the agencies and to examine the possibility of 
attaching sufficient budgetary information to the work programmes of the 
agencies to enable the Council to appraise their relevant scope’. The 
most important task placed before the ACC during 1949 was that of 
preparing the comprehensive plan for the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Programme which was unanimously approved by the General Assembly 
during its autumn session. 


Because of the autonomous character of each of the specialized agencies 
and the fact that membership in the United Nations and the agencies is 
not uniform, there are certain inherent weaknesses in the machinery for 
coordination described above. As was pointed out, ECOSOC’s Committee 
on Coordination and the Council itself have no direct supervisory powers 
and must limit themselves to offering suggestions. The ACC, not being 
composed of political representatives of the various states, has no authority 
to deal with the policy aspects of coordination. These weaknesses have led 
to a certain amount of confusion and to an appearance of disorder and lack 
of integrated effort when the programmes of the specialized agencies are 
viewed as a whole. 
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Canadian delegations to the United Nations have always insisted that, 
since the Economic and Social Council has no power to direct the policies 
and activities of the agencies but only the power to make recommendations, 
the ultimate remedy in case of conflict between the agencies or lack of 
coordination between them lies in the hands of national governments. 
The Canadian Government, in order to improve the coordination of Cana- 
dian policies in the United Nations and the agencies, has established an 
Interdepartmental Committee composed of senior members of the Depart- 
ments having a primary interest in one or more international organizations. 


The question of coordination on the international level was drawn to 
the attention of member states on November 24, 1949, when the General 
Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution expressing concern with the 
proliferation of the activities of the United Nations, its subsidiary organs 
and the specialized agencies. The resolution contained an appeal to govern- 
ments to refrain from new initiatives unless they were urgent or necessary 
to achieve the purposes of plans already under way; requested the United 
Nations and the agencies to reduce the number of international meetings; 
and stressed the necessity for prompt payment of contributions. 


The Canadian view has been that coordination, apart from that which is 
effected through the Administrative Committee on Coordination, can be 
exercised effectively by the Economic and Social Council only through 
suggestion, example and the cooperative study of problems. It is not realistic 
at the present time to expect or to suggest that an acceptable coordination 
plan could be devised which would give the Economic and Social Council 
or the Council’s Committee on Coordination any final authority on the 
allocation of priorities in work programmes of the specialized agencies, or on 
policy decisions affecting substantive questions which fall clearly within 
the jurisdiction of individual specialized agencies. There are, furthermore, 
valid objections to giving the Council or the Assembly unlimited control 
over the agencies lest those countries which do not participate in the work 
of the agencies are provided with the opportunity to interfere irresponsibly 
with their activities and policies. 


Much useful work has already been done by ECOSOC’s Coordination 
Committee and by the Administrative Committee on Coordination and 
it is gratifying to note that this machinery is being used to an increasing 
extent for consultation in the planning of joint programmes and activities. 
Apart from the plan for technical assistance, cooperation has been achieved 
in the fields of public information, health, transport and communications, 
fellowships, statistics, refugees, migration, housing, and other social and 
economic spheres which, in one aspect or another, faJl within the scope of 
several of the agencies. Coordination is a continuous and long-term under- 
taking of which the results will gradually become apparent as international 
organizations become accustomed to working together towards pre- 
determined goals. As indicated above, greater progress depends to a large 
degree on the extent to which individual governments coordinate the 
policies of their delegations at international meetings. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) 
was conceived at a special conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May 1943, 
and finally brought into being at Quebec, in October 1945. It has as its 
objectives the raising of levels of nutrition and standards of living of the 
peoples of all countries, improvement in the efficiency of production and 
distribution of farm, forest, and fisheries products, and the betterment of 
the conditions of rural populations. 

By the end of 1949, FAO had a membership of sixty-three states, each 
with one vote in the Conference or governing body. The FAO Council 
acts for the Conference between the latter’s annual sessions, while the work 
of the Organization is supervised by the Director-General, who is appointed 
by the Conference. The present incumbent, Mr. Norris E. Dodd, was 
appointed in 1948 as successor to Lord Boyd Orr. 

The technical divisions of FAO—Agriculture; Distribution; Economics 
and Statistics; Forestry and Forest Products; Nutrition; and Rural Welfare 
—provide a wide range of fact-finding and advisory services designed to 
furnish vital information as a basis for sound national and international 
action on the problems of food and agriculture, forestry and fisheries. 


Report of the Director-General for 1948-49 


The report of the Director-General on the Work of FAO during 1948-49 
describes the four major activities carried on by the Organization: 


(1) FAO has served as a world extension and advisory agency applying 
modern scientific knowledge for increased production, improved 
handling and processing, and better distribution of food and other 
farm, forest and fisheries products. Examples of such technical aid 
to governments include the fight against rinderpest and other 
deadly livestock diseases; the control of insects and other destroyers 
of growing crops and stored grains; widespread distribution of seed 
of improved crop plants; soil conservation planning and demon- 
stration; surveying of irrigation and drainage needs and possibilities 
to open new lands to production; planning of farm mechanization 
programmes; training of government statisticians; and assistance in 
formulating national goals in production, trade and consumption 
and laying out plans to achieve them. 


(2) FAO has brought governments together and worked closely with 
other agencies in organizing international action in these fields. 
Examples of this work include the setting up of the new Inter- 
national Rice Commission to deal with urgent problems of the 
whole rice economy, and the new Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
to help governments increase production of food from sea and 
inland waters; the organization of regional forestry commissions in 
Latin America and Europe to promote and integrate forest develop- 
ment; work with the World Health Organization on the agricultural 
aspects of malaria control programmes and with UNICEF in its 
child-feeding programme. 


(3) FAO has compiled and published information relating to the 
production, processing, trade, prices and consumption of agri- 
cultural, forestry and fisheries products. Examples of this work 
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include commodity bulletins, statistical yearbooks for agriculture 
and forestry, and periodical statistical reports on agriculture and 
fisheries. 


(4) Much effort also has been devoted to appraising the outlook for 
production and consumption and to problems of international trade 
in food and agricultural commodities vital to the welfare of large 
numbers of producers. 


The World Food Situation 


According to the picture of the world food situation and prospect 
presented to the Fifth Session of the Conference of FAO meeting at Wash- 
ington, November 21 to December 6, 1949, total world agricultural pro- 
duction has regained pre-war levels. The population of the world, however, 
has increased about 10 per cent in the past decade so that supplies available 
per person are still below those of the pre-war period. The food supply is 
also nutritionally inferior, since the higher production of starchy or energy- 
producing foods does not compensate for the reduction in the production of 
the high-protein protective foods. Consumption disparities between nations 
have become magnified. While agricultural production in the Far East and 
Europe has not yet fully recovered to the pre-war level, in some other areas, 
particularly North America, a substantial expansion in production has 
occurred. Some of the best fed nations in the pre-war period have thus 
become better fed during the past decade while some of the less well fed 
nations have suffered a reduction in their levels of consumption. 

The Conference examined the proposals contained in the Report on 
World Commodity Problems prepared by a panel of economic experts 
appointed by the Director-General. The Report dealt with the problem of 
agricultural commodity surpluses, and recommended the creation of an 
International Commodity Clearing House, with an international fund, and 
power to buy and sell surplus agricultural commodities on special terms. 

The Canadian attitude to the International Commodity Clearing House 
proposal was expressed by Mr. J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, in 
the following terms: 

‘“,. The imminent appearance of food surpluses in the world is of 
particular interest to Canada which, since the beginning of the century, 
has been a food exporting country. 

‘... Canada, therefore, is prepared to give serious consideration to 
any international action designed to attain production and distribution of 
food. From this point of view we are interested in the proposal advanced 
by the Director-General for an International Commodity Clearing House. 
While endorsing the principle underlying this proposal we are not in agree- 
ment with the means which, it has been suggested, are necessary to reach 
the objectives.” 

The Conference found that it was unable to recommend the establish- 
ment of ICCH, declaring that the financial functions proposed for ICCH 
“could be performed by the governments directly involved’’. It was pointed 
out that exporting and importing countries could devise provisions relating 
to the financial difficulties in the particular commodity involved, within 
the framework of individual commodity agreements. It was generally 
agreed, that, where they are practicable, commodity agreements provide 
the best method for dealing with the current or prospective surplus com- 
modity situation. 
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The principles governing these agreements and the mechanism for con- 
cluding them are set forth in Chapter VI of the Havana Charter for an 
International Trade Organization. Although the charter of ITO has not 
come into force, the functions proposed for the Organization in this field 
have been delegated by the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations to the Interim Coordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements. FAO provides one of the three members of ICCICA. 
The Conference recommended that FAO should make greater use of 
ICCICA for securing action on the surplus problems reported by member 
governments. 

In addition, the Conference established an FAO Committee on Com- 
modity Problems. This is an advisory body created to give attention 
primarily to the food and agricultural surplus commodity situation arising 
from balance of payment difficulties. The Committee on Commodity 
Problems will be under the supervision of, and responsible to, the Council 
of FAO. It will consist of fourteen members representing member govern- 
ments of FAO, to be appointed annually by the Council of FAO, and will 
function to assist food deficit and surplus countries in effecting transactions 
for the movement of surpluses. It may initiate discussions between govern- 
ments with a view to promoting international action. Members of the 
Committee, as appointed by the FAO Council immediately following the 
Conference, are: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Egypt, France, India, 
Indonesia, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Uruguay. 


Remaining Decisions of the Conference 


The Conference endorsed FAO’s full participation in the Expanded 

Programme of Technical Assistance for economic development approved 
by the General Assembly on November 16, 1949. The Director-General was 
requested ‘‘to undertake activities in the furtherance of the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance” with due regard to the directives given 
both by the Conference and the Council of FAO and by ECOSOC and the 
General Assembly. The Director-General was authorized to enter into 
understandings with the appropriate authorities of the participating 
countries and to report to the Technical Assistance Committee of ECOSOC 
through the Technical Assistance Board. In another resolution the Confer- 
ence adopted a system of priorities in considering requests for assistance 
under this programme. 
_ The increase in decentralization of FAO’s activities was welcomed by 
the Conference which noted with satisfaction the successful establishment 
of regional councils or commissions on fisheries, forestry and forest products, 
and on certain phases of agriculture. Other detailed recommendations were 
made in the fields of agriculture; distribution; economics, marketing and 
statistics; fisheries, forestry and forest products; information; nutrition; 
and rural welfare. ' 

The Conference decided to establish FAO’s permanent headquarters in 
Rome. The final vote after four ballots to eliminate alternate sites, was 30 
for Rome, 28 for the United States. It is not expected that the move can 
take place before the spring of 1951. 

A revised scale of contributions for member nations was adopted by 
the Conference. Under this new scale Canada’s share will be 4.5 per cent 
of the budget, or $225,000. 
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Canada, as an important agricultural producer and exporter, has 
maintained a close interest in FAO and has played a prominent role in its 
development. A Canadian was a member of the original Executive Com- 
mittee of the Organization, and Canada has had continuous representation 
on the eighteen-member Council of FAO which replaced this Committee. 
Canadians are on most of the standing advisory technical committees, and 
have taken part in many of the technical missions sent to underdeveloped 
countries by FAO. Canada has been able to provide some technical assistance 
to other nations through FAO and on the other hand has benefited mate- 
rially from the technical and statistical information supplied by FAO 
and through participation in discussions on national and international 
policies relating to agricultural production and distribution. 


Havana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


When the text of the Havana Charter was finally agreed to by fifty-four 
governments in March 1948, it was expected that the International Trade 
Organization for which the Charter provided would be established during 
1949.* This hope was not realized. Although the Interim Commission of 
the ITO has virtually completed its long and arduous task of making the 
necessary preparations for the first year’s work of the future Organization, 
the Charter itself has not yet received the formal acceptance by at least 
twenty countries which is required to permit the establishment of the ITO. 
Acceptance of the Charter by certain countries is essential. Chief among 
these is the United States, at whose initiative the proposal for an ITO was 
originally launched in 1945. 


Since the end of the Second World War the everyday and short-term 
international economic problems have monopolized the attention and 
efforts of most countries. Nevertheless, it must be said that the principles 
and rules of the Havana Charter have undoubtedly assisted in the solution 
of these current economic problems. In doing so, it has helped towards the 
restoration of the type of world economic conditions in which it will be 
possible to launch the ITO with a realistic hope that it will fulfil the vitally 
important objectives for which it was designed. Many of the basic objectives 
of the Havana Charter, in particular the reduction and control of trade 
barriers, are being implemented today by over thirty countries which are 
applying, provisionally, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
These are the countries which conduct well over 80 per cent of world trade. 


*Because of the complex and technical nature of the provisions contained in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, it is not possible to discuss in detail the results and significance of this Agreement 
within the scope of the present article. A more detailed report on the Third Session of the Contracting 
Parties is given in “External Affairs’, October, 1949. Details of the Annecy tariff negotiations, with parti- 
cular reference to those of interest to Canada, are obtainable in press release No. 70, Department of External 
Affairs, issued on October 10, 1949. For a fuller account of the working of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade from January 1948 to August 1949, see ‘‘The Attack on Trade Barriers”, published by the 
Interim Commission of the International Trade Organization at the request of the Contracting Parties to 
the General Agreement. 
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In spite of two basic handicaps, namely the dollar problem and the delay 
in the establishment of the ITO, the General Agreement is forging its way 
ahead as well as can be expected under present conditions. The year 1949 
brought a further and substantial extension of the scope of the General 
Agreement and established it even more firmly as an important multilateral 
instrument in the field of international commercial relations. 

The main functions of the General Agreement, from which it derives its 
significance, can be summarized as follows: to consolidate the progress 
which is being made towards the restoration of a multilateral trading world; 
to permit significant reduction in trade and tariff barriers; to afford a forum 
for the discussion and solution of international commercial problems; and 
to ensure that the maze of current restrictive measures will not freeze into 
a set pattern of bilateralism, controls and discrimination. 

Canada, as one of the leading trading nations of the world and one to 
which international trade is of such vital importance, has contributed its 
full share as a member of the General Agreement since its provisional 
application in January 1948. 

The main achievement of the Agreement in 1949 was the Annecy 
Conference on Tariffs and Trade. The Conference was under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. L. D. Wilgress of Canada, who has been chairman of the 
meetings of the countries which are parties to the General Agreement 
since its establishment in 1947. The Annecy Conference, which opened in 
April and concluded its work late in August 1949, had two main purposes. 
The first was to hold the Third Session of the twenty-three countries which 
were at that time members of the General Agreement; the second was to 
conduct tariff negotiations in order to permit an additional ten countries 
to join the Agreement. 


Third Session of the Contracting Parties 


The following list of questions dealt with by the Contracting Parties at 
the Third Session will give some indication of the work done under the 
General Agreement: 

(a) Quantitative restrictions on imports imposed for balance of pay- 

ments reasons; 

(b) Quantitative import restrictions designed to permit economic devel- 
opment; 

(c) Proposal to apply provisionally Chapter VI of the Havana Charter, 
dealing with intergovernmental commodity agreements; 

(d) Text of Special Exchange Agreement, with countries which are not 
members of the International Monetary Fund; 

(e) Most-favoured-nation tariff treatment for Japan; 

(f) The relation between the provisions of the General Agreement and 
bilateral agreements providing for tariff margins of preference; 

(g) Customs Union between South Africa and Southern Rhodesia; 

(h) Report on re-negotiations of certain items in the Geneva Tariff 
Schedules of certain countries; 

(i) Consideration by the Contracting Parties, at the request of Czecho- 
slovakia, as to whether or not the United States had failed to carry 
out its obligations under the Agreement through its administration 
of the issue of export licenses; 
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(j) Modifications of the agreement made necessary when Newfoundland 
became a Province of Canada; 

(k) Similar modifications consequent upon the changed international 
status of Palestine; 

(1) Operation of the rules and procedures governing the tariff negotia- 

tions as well as the terms under which ten ‘‘new’’ countries were 

to join the General Agreement; 

im) Request by Cuba for release from certain negotiated commitments; 

(n) Certain Brazilian internal taxes; 

(o) Preparation of a draft agreement following a request by UNESCO 
for assistance and advice on the problem of reducing trade barriers 
on educational, scientific and cultural materials; 

(p) Establishment of five Protocols embodying various modifications 
and rectifications to the Agreement; 

(q) Changes in the Rules of Procedure to permit calling of Special 
Sessions; 

(r) Establishment of consultation procedures for the operation of the 
Agreement in periods between sessions of the member countries; 

(s) Programme of work for the secretariat of the Interim Commission 
for an International Trade Organization which serves the Con- 
tracting Parties in the absence of an organization of their own; and 


(t) Administrative questions such as the 1950 Budget. 


S 


Annecy Tariff Negotiations 


Canada concluded negotiations with all of the following ten countries 
which were applying for membership of the General Agreement: Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Sweden, Uruguay, 
Liberia, Nicaragua. Canada will receive, as of right, all the concessions 
granted by the thirty-three countries which participated in the Annecy 
negotiations; similarly, Canada will extend its concessions to all parti- 
cipating countries. 

All ten ‘‘acceding’’ countries have now received the required two-thirds 
majority vote of the original Contracting Parties to permit their accession 
to the Agreement. Those countries are now required to sign an instrument 
in which the results of the Annecy negotiations were incorporated (i.e. 
the Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession). It is expected that all the 
concessions exchanged at Annecy, on some 5,000 tariff items, will have been 
put into force in the early part of 1950 and in any case, not later than the 
first half of that year. 


Programme for 1950 


The present programme of meetings for 1950 is as follows: 


(1) The Fourth Session of the Contracting Parties is to be held at 
Geneva, beginning February 23. It is expected that one of the most 
important problems on the agenda will be the consideration of a 
report to be prepared by the secretariat, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Agreement, on the subject of discriminatory 
quantitative restrictions imposed by Contracting Parties to the 
Agreement. The secretariat’s submission will be based on reports 
submitted by member governments. 
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(2) The Fifth Session of the Contracting Parties will be held, beginning 
ue September 28, 1950, at a place to be determined at the Fourth 
ession. 


(3) The third set of multilateral tariff negotiations will be launched in 
September 1950. These negotiations will follow the pattern set at 
the trade conferences held at Geneva in 1947 and at Annecy in 1949, 
They will provide an opportunity for further tariff negotiations 
with the United States and countries such as France, the Benelux 
group, Sweden, Italy and others which participated in the Geneva 
and Annecy conferences. In addition, negotiations will be conducted 
with a number of other countries, including Western Germany, 
which have expressed an interest in participating with a view to 
becoming parties to the General Agreement. 

It is generally recognized that the countries which are parties to the 
General Agreement have, to date, done a good deal to fulfil, even under 
present circumstances, the four basic functions of the Agreement. It is also 
generally appreciated that the Agreement is the only multilateral instru- 
ment under which current and long-term solutions to economic problems 
can be discussed among a large number of countries in a truly international 
forum and on the basis of the long-term objectives agreed to by fifty-four 
countries at Havana. It is to be hoped that this work will provide the 
foundation for tomorrow’s economic policy, based on the hard-won structure 
of economic cooperation. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International 
Monetary Fund During 1949. 


The purpose of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment is to assist in the reconstruction and development of the economies of 
member countries by facilitating the international movement of capital. 
The purpose of the International Monetary Fund is to encourage the 
balanced growth of international trade on anon-discriminatory multilateral 
basis insofar as that may be possible by international cooperation in the 
fiscal and monetary sphere. During 1949, both institutions took important 
decisions and initiated important actions but in neither case was there any 
fundamental change in aim, in policy, or in method. 

The activity of the Fund during the year reflected the series of de- 
valuations initiated by the reduction in the value of the pound sterling and 
other sterling area currencies in September, representing virtually a world- 
wide adjustment of all currencies against the United States dollar. The 
operations of the Bank were marked by a considerable extension of its 
lending operations in the underdeveloped areas of the world, notably in 
Latin America and India. ! 

By the end of 1949, forty-eight countries were members of both Bank 
and Fund. The applications of Liberia and Haiti have been approved by 
both organizations but they have not yet accepted membership. Pakistan 
and Ceylon have applied for membership in both organizations. 
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During 1949 Canada was represented on the Board of Governors of the 
Fund and the Bank by Mr. D. C. Abbott as Governor, by Mr. G. F. Towers 
as Alternate Governor of the Fund, and by Mr. R. B. Bryce as Alternate 
Governor of the Bank. The Canadian Executive Director of the Fund was 
Mr. L. Rasminsky, and of the Bank Mr. Donald Gordon. The Alternate 
Canadian Director is Mr.-J. F. Parkinson, who devotes his full time to the 
duties of the Bank and the Fund in Washington. Generally speaking, the 
Canadian representatives have been in agreement with the decisions made 
and the policies adopted by these institutions. 


Operations 


During 1949 the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment granted eleven loans totalling $219.1 million. These included loans to 
enterprises in Brazil ($75 million), Mexico—two loans ($24.1 million and 
$10 million), Belgium ($16 million), India—two loans ($34 million and $10 
million), Colombia ($5 million), Yugoslavia ($2.7 million), Finland—two 
loans ($12.5 million and $2.3 million), the Netherlands ($15 million), and 
El Savador ($12.5 million). | 

Including the above, the total of loans granted by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development since its inception amounts to 
$744.1 million, of which $547 million had been disbursed by November 15, 
1949. Several other loans are in the course of negotiation. 

During 1949, the International Monetary Fund made its resources 
available to six members to enable them to overcome temporary balance of 
payments difficulties. Such sales of exchange (all in United States dollars) 
involved ten transactions, amounting in all to $101.5 million. This figure can 
be compared with the total of transactions for the year 1948 equal to $208 
million. As of December 31, 1949, the total drawings on the Fund’s resources 
since its inception amounted to $777.3 million. Re-purchases of such ex- 
change during the year by three member countries amounted to $3.6 million. 

The decline in the past year compared with the previous year in the 
volume of exchange transactions of the Fund is attributable to the incidence 
of the European Recovery Programme. The Fund has stated that it would 
proceed on the assumption that the minimum needs for consumption and 
investment goods in the countries participating in the E.R.P. programme 
would be met and that such members should request the purchase of 
United States dollars from the Fund only in exceptional or unforeseen 
cases. In this way, the resources of the Fund might be maintained at a 
reasonable level during the E.R.P. period. In the case of the Bank, it is 
clear that to the extent that the urgent requirements of E.R.P. participants 
are met by the E.R.P. programme they will have less need to call on the 
resources of the Bank. However, the lending activities of the Bank in other 
areas are increasing. 

The contribution of the International Bank and the Fund to the solution 
of the world’s international financial problems cannot, of course, be judged 
solely by reference to the size of their financial operations. Both have, for 
example, provided the opportunity for continuous and detailed discussion 
of current problems by representatives of member governments. Both 
have also provided experts and other technical facilities for the study of 
trade and financial problems, and, to the extent wished by member govern- 
ments, of special national problems. Services of this kind are difficult to 
evaluate but they can be, and appear to have been, very useful. 
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The Economic Environment 


The general international economic environment in 1949 continued to 
be unfavourable to the attainment of the objectives of both the Bank and 
the Fund. The basic adjustments necessary for the establishment of a 
workable system of international trade in the post-war world have not yet 
been completed. There remains a striking discrepancy between the need 
of countries for imports and their capacity to pay for them. So long as this 
situation prevails it will be advantageous—in some cases even necessary— 
for countries to follow foreign exchange practices which are restrictive and 
as such are inconsistent with the Fund’s long term objectives. According 
to the Fund’s analysis, considerable success has been achieved in the 
immediate post-war task of restoring production and productive efficiency 
in the countries whose economies were devastated by the war. However, 
in the urgent task of establishing better trade and payments relations 
much is yet to be done and dependence on bilateral trade and inconvertible 
currencies is far greater now than before the war. 

It is to be hoped that the recent devaluation of sterling and other 
currencies will go far to remove the disparities between prices and costs in 
these countries and those of the North American continent and thus enable 
exports to the dollar area to increase substantially. In this way, the closing 
of the “dollar gap” may be brought nearer and the way opened up for the 
removal of trade and exchange restrictions. 

The lack of balance in world trade has also been an obstacle in the 
path of the International Bank. In respect of the promotion of private 
international investment, with which duty the International Bank is 
charged, the difficulties are particularly important. In respect of loans 
made out of its own resources the International Bank’s problems are 
complicated by the strained international financial situation both because 
the Bank is required to lend only in cases where there is a reasonable 
prospect of repayment, and because the Bank’s resources are in the final 
analysis limited by its ability to borrow in the private capital market in the 
United States and elsewhere. In cases of loans to underdeveloped countries, 
however, the Bank has found that the principal limitations on Bank 
financing has not been lack of money but lack of properly prepared projects 
ready for immediate execution. 

In view of the Bank’s obligation to foster economic progress in the 
underdeveloped areas it was vitally interested in the announcement by the 
President of the United States in his inaugural address on January 20, 1949, 
that the United States intended to adopt, as a fourth major point in its 
foreign policy, a new programme of assistance for the underdeveloped areas. 
The full implications of the ‘‘Point Four” programme are not yet clear but 
it is the Bank’s view that such success as is achieved by that programme 
will assist and strengthen the Bank in carrying out its development respon- 
sibilities. The noteworthy increase in the Bank’s lending operations in 
Latin America and India has already been mentioned. 


Relations with Other International Organizations 


On matters of mutual interest, the Fund and the Bank have continued 
to work closely together and with the various organs of the United Nations 
and other international organizations. The Fund has worked particularly 
closely with the Interim Commission of the International Trade Organ- 
ization and with the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
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Tariffs and Trade. Close cooperation between these bodies is, of course, 
essential, for while the Fund is concerned primarily with matters of monetary 
and financial policy and the ITO and Contracting Parties to GATT with 
matters of commercial policy, such measures are merely alternative routes 
to the same objective. Each is, therefore, concerned that practices frowned 
on at the front door be not welcomed at the back. The Bank has worked 
particularly closely with the United Nations in the initiation of procedures 
dealing with the future operation of the ‘Point Four’”’ programme. 


Operations and Decisions of the International Bank, 1949 


The International Bank’s experience in the development of backward 
countries has impressed upon it that such development is necessarily a 
gradual process. Low levels of education and health prevailing in under- 
developed countries, unstable governments, wide extremes of wealth and 
poverty, and limited resources of domestic capital compound to a greater 
or lesser extent a problem already inherently complex. An extraordinary 
amount of technical investigation and analysis is required before practical 
propositions designed to realize development potentialities can be formu- 
lated. Unless and until this spadework is well done the provision of funds 
in itself can accomplish little. Thus the Bank has found that the principal 
limitation upon Bank financing in the development field has not been lack 
of money but lack of well-prepared and well-planned projects ready for 
immediate execution. 

During the past year, a substantial part of the Bank’s energies has been 
devoted to encouraging and assisting in the analyses that are required 
before the provision of funds can be very useful. In this work, it has co- 
operated closely with a number of other agencies, both national and inter- 
national. Some of the studies have been general surveys of development 
needs and potentialities while others have been on specific development 
problems. Many countries have been involved, including Egypt, India, 
Iran, Iraq, the Lebanon, and nearly all the countries of Central and South 
America. In many cases the stage has been reached where negotiations for 
loans for specific projects have been undertaken. 


Loan Activities 


During 1949, the following loans were granted: 


(1) In January 1949, the Bank granted two loans totalling $34.1 million 
for electric power development in Mexico. 


(2) In February 1949, the Bank granted a loan of $16 million to Belgium 
for the purpose of providing United States dollars for imports of 
equipment for the construction of two steel mills and a power plant 
in the industrial district of Liege. 


(3) Two loans for projects in Chile—$13.5 million for hydro-electric 
development and $2.5 million for the purchase of agricultural 
machinery—were authorized in March 1948, and became effective 
April 1949, 


(4) A loan was granted in January 1949, and became effective in May 
1949, of $75 million to the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Co. 
Ltd., a Canadian corporation, to finance most of the foreign ex- 
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change costs of a four to five year programme of expansion of the 
hydro-electric power and telephone facilities of the company’s 
Brazilian subsidiaries. 

In July 1949, a loan of $15 million was made to the Finance Corpo- 
ration for National Reconstruction (Herstelbank), guaranteed by 
the Netherlands Government, to be re-loaned to twenty-four Dutch 
corporations in various industries to finance imported equipment 
needed for the reconstruction or modernization of plants. 

In August 1949, $5 million was loaned to the Caja de Credito 
Agrario, Colombia, a semi-public development bank, to finance the 
importation of agricultural machinery. 

In August 1949, a loan of $12.5 million was made to the Bank of 
Finland to cover the import requirements of a programme for 
modernizing and improving the efficiency of the woodworking 
industries, and to complete an electric enterprise. Later in the year, 
the Bank made a two-year loan of $2.3 million to Finland to finance 
the purchase of timber-producing equipment, as one of a series of 
projects developed by several international agencies and designed 
to alleviate the timber shortage in Europe. 

A ‘‘Timber Equipment Project’’ loan of $2.7 million of the same type 
as the above was also made to Yugoslavia in August, 1949. 

In August 1949, a loan of $34 million was made to the Government 
of India to finance the purchase of railway equipment for the 
reconstruction and improvement of the railways. A further loan of 
$10 million was made in September 1949, to provide for the import 
of equipment needed to proceed with two large-scale land reclamation 
projects now being carried on as a means of expanding agricultural 
output. 

In December 1949, a loan of $12.5 million was made to the Rio 
Lempa Comision, El Salvador, to finance a hydro-electric power 
project. 


By arrangements with the Canadian Government a limited amount of 
the Canadian funds needed for the projects in Brazil and India will be 
supplied by the Bank in Canadian dollars out of Canada’s subscription to 
the Bank. 


The Bank has continued to supervise closely the end use of goods financed 
out of the proceeds of the Bank’s initial loans. The geographical distribution 
of total expenditures financed by the Bank up to June 30, 1949, in round 
numbers by groups of countries, was as follows: 


Amount 
Area of Expenditure (in TT of 
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Borrowing, Activities 


Marketing activities during the period covered by this commentary 
have involved mainly preparations for future security issues rather than 
new offerings. In order to establish a broad and sound market in the United 
States for its bonds the Bank has carried on an extensive programme of 
information to acquaint investors with the character of and security behind 
its obligations, and with its general policies and operations. It has succeeded 
in obtaining legislative or administrative action in over forty states such 
that its bonds are now eligible investments for most institutional investors 
in the United States. Congressional authorization has been obtained for 
national banks in the United States to deal in the Bank’s bonds and for 
the Bank to sell its own bonds or bonds guaranteed by it without registration 
with the United States Securities and Exchange Commission. 


During 1948 and 1949, the Bank was able to replenish its funds by selling 
a total of $28 million of securities out of its loan portfolio to private invest- 
ment institutions in the United States, with the Bank’s guarantee. The 
four loans made to the Dutch shipping companies and the $16 million loan 
to Belgium were disposed of in this way, thereby providing a test of the 
market for credits guaranteed by the Bank and affording valuable experience 
in the technique of such offerings. 


Operations and Decisions of the 
International Monetary Fund: 1949 


Exchange Rate Policy 


The most noteworthy of the Fund’s activities during the year related 
to the consultations which took place with member governments before 
and during the occasion of the widespread currency devaluations of Sep- 
tember. During September, and subsequently, the Fund approved the 
devaluation of the pound sterling and the currencies of the dependent 
overseas territories of the United Kingdom, and the currencies of some 
twenty other countries in Europe, North and South America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and the Far East. The decision of the British Government to reduce 
the official value of the pound sterling from $4.03 to $2.80 in United States 
funds on September 18, taken after consultation and with the agree- 
ment of the Fund, set in motion a re-alignment of most of the currencies of 
the non-dollar world, and also Canada. These adjustments were agreed to 
by the Fund after it had reviewed each and every application for a change 
in par values, as required by the Articles of Agreement. The Canadian 
representatives on the Executive Board of the Fund participated in these 
consultations. 


The devaluation of the pound sterling and the related colonial currencies 
made necessary the devaluations of virtually all of the currencies of the 
sterling area—Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, Iceland, and others 
(not all are members of the Fund), and it provided a suitable opportunity 
for the devaluation of a number of other currencies which, while not linked 
so closely to economic conditions in the sterling area, are nevertheless 
influenced by adjustments in sterling and, frequently, were themselves 
beset by the same kind of payments problem as the United Kingdom. 
Changes in par values in September 1949 were agreed to by the Fund, 
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after consultation, for the following fourteen countries: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, French Possessions in India, Iceland, India, 
Iraq, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom. The degree of devaluation varied from a minimum of 9 
per cent in the case of Canada, to 30.5 per cent, which was the adjustment 
chosen in most cases. 

In addition to the above changes in par values, there have been some 
adjustments of exchange rates or exchange systems in the case of countries 
having no agreed par value with the Fund. In some cases these adjustments 
were associated with, or made necessary because of, the changes in par 
values initiated on September 18, 1949. 

During the year, two member countries, which had not formerly com- 
municated a par value for their currencies to the Fund, were able to do so. 
In May, the Fund agreed to the adoption of the official par value for the 
Yugoslav dinar at 50 dinars to the United States dollar, which had been 
the effective rate for some time. In June, the Fund was able to agree with 
Mexico on a new par value for the peso at 8.65 pesos per United States 
dollar, replacing the initial par value of 4.8555 pesos which had been 
abandoned in effect by Mexico in July 1948 without agreement on a new 
Tate, 

There have also been modifications in the system of multiple rates 
operated by certain countries, notably in Latin America. The list of countries 
which have made such changes in 1949 after consultation with the Fund 
is given below. It should be observed that many of the changes referred to 
were for the purpose of reducing the exchange rate or rates most applicable 
to exports and imports of goods and services. Not infrequently they have 
involved a simplification of the exchange rate system as a step towards the 
unification of all multiple rates into a single unitary rate in accordance 
with the Fund’s objectives. The changes made in the French exchange 
system was the most noteworthy example of this kind of adjustment. 
In all its contacts with members the Fund has continued to emphasize the 
need to do away with multiple rates of exchange as soon as practicable 
and the maintenance of orderly cross rates. Such reforms are necessary to 
ensure that exchange rates are not used by a country to foster a discri- 
minatory and usually uneconomic emphasis on trade as between different 
countries or different commodities. 


Changes in Exchange Rate Systems Approved During 1949 


Austria—November 22, 1949. Numerous changes in and simplification of 
a complex multiple currency system, with a change in the official rate from 
10.0 schillings to 14.40 schillings per U.S. dollar. 

Chile—March 11, 1949. Approval of the continuation of a modified multiple 
exchange rate structure for 1949. 

Colombia—January 28, 1949. Approval of changes in the effective exchange 
rates applicable to imports. | 
Ecuador—May 17, 1949. Approval of the extension of the multiple currency 
system provided for under an emergency law of the country. 
Finland—June 30, 1949. Fund concurrence in a devaluation of the markka 
by 20 per cent (no par value communicated for Finland). On September 19, 


Finland devalued the markka again from 160 to 230 to the U.S. dollar 
after consultation, in line with other European devaluations. 
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France—Four changes in the exchange system of France were made 
during the year after consultation with the Fund. These related to a change 
in the exchange arrangements between Belgium and France and between 
Italy and France, a change in the franc-Canadian dollar rate for tourists, 
and the elimination of the existing multiple rate system achieved in 
September at the time of the general series of devaluations. This established 
a single rate for all French franc transactions with every currency, based 
on the “‘free’’ rate for the franc in terms of U.S. dollars. 


Greece—September 19, 1949. A depreciation of the effective exchange 
rates in terms of dollars and pounds sterling, to be effected through adjust- 
ments in the rates for exchange certificates. 


Iran—January 5, 1949. A modification and simplification of the exchange 
rate structure was concurred in as a step towards a unified rate. 


Lebanon—January 17, 1949. The Fund was informed of but did not 
approve the introduction of multiple currency practices and the indirect 
adoption of a fluctuating rate and disparate cross rates. 


Paraguay—November 7, 1949. A downward modification of existing rates 
and some slight simplification. At the same time the ‘‘auction’’ system 
and the compensation and mixing systems, as well as the tolerated curb 
market, are to be eliminated. 


Uruguay—October 5, 1949. Downward adjustments in the effective rates 
for certain exports and imports on the understanding that consultations 
will continue for the purpose of unifying the rate structure. 


Peru—November 15, 1949. Peru abandoned its official par value for the 
purpose of eliminating its multiple currency system in favour of a unified 
one. However, it adopted a fluctuating rate of exchange. The Peruvian 
exchange system is to be reconsidered in six months’ time. 


Exchange Restrictions 


In the period under review there was no general trend toward the 
relaxation of exchange restrictions. Some countries did relax certain restric- 
tions—for example, the United Kingdom extended the scope of ‘‘administra- 
tive transferability’’, several countries increased the amounts of foreign 
exchange granted to residents for tourist purposes, and exchange restrictions 
in connection with bank notes were relaxed in Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and France. But some other countries imposed new restrictions or expanded 
existing restrictions. The Union of South Africa is an example. 


On November 5, 1948, South Africa introduced certain ‘‘Exchange 
Quota Regulations”’ which had the effect of rationing exchange for payments 
for goods from outside the sterling area for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1949. After consideration of the South African action the Fund 
ruled that South Africa should have obtained the consent of the Fund 
before introducing the regulations but that having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case the action should be approved. 


Gold Policy 


During the past year the Fund reviewed and decided to maintain the 
policy concerning external transactions in gold at premium prices com- 
municated to its members in June 1947. In brief, the policy is to eliminate 
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such transactions on the grounds that they undermine exchange stability 
and divert gold into private hoards at the expense of central monetary 
reserves. At the same time the Fund does not wish to interfere with 
the bona fide use of gold in the industries, professions, and arts. Unfortu- 
nately, the line between these uses, which are considered legitimate, and 
hoarding, which is considered illegitimate, is not easy to draw. 

At the suggestion of the South African representatives made at the 
Board of Governors’ meeting in September, the Fund Board of Directors 
was instructed to re-examine its policy with respect to such sales of gold 
and all other relevant matters. This review is now being made. 

In line with the Fund’s policy, the Government of the United Kingdom 
has taken steps to eliminate the free market in gold in Hong Kong, and 
the Government of Belgium has revised a plan that it had to establish a 
free gold market in Belgium. 

The Fund has continued to regard subsidies on gold production in the 
form of a uniform amount per ounce for all or part of the gold produced as 
inconsistent with exchange stability. It remains prepared to consider on 
its merits any proposals for a subsidy in any other form. It agreed to a 
Canadian proposal that the gold subsidy programme introduced by the 
Government of Canada in December 1947 be amended in such a way as to 
permit assistance to mines producing at levels substantially below that of 
the base year chosen under the December 1947 plan. The Fund objected 
to the form of a gold subsidy introduced in 1948 in Southern Rhodesia 
whereupon the Southern Rhodesian Government undertook to modify its 
legislation so as to conform with the Fund’s policy. 


Use of the Fund’s Resources 


The following is a tabulation of the drawings on the Fund (exchange 
of national currency for United States dollars in every case, for temporary 
purposes) made by members during 1949. 
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By comparison, total drawings on the Fund in 1948 amounted approxi- 
mately to $208 million. Total drawings since the commencement of oper- 
ations in 1947 amount to $777 million. In accordance with the automatic 
re-purchase obligations which operate when the specified monetary reserves 
of a member show an increase, Belgium, Costa Rica and Nicaragua have 
re-purchased part of their currencies originally sold to the Fund to the 
amount of $3.57 million. 
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Fund Missions 


In closing this review of the Fund’s activities, it should be mentioned 
that perhaps the most effective work of the Fund, like that of the Bank, 
consists in the exchange of advice and information which takes place as 
part of the routine of continuous consultation on matters of common 
concern. For the most part, this is of a confidential and, therefore, un- 
publicized character. Representatives of the Fund have visited about thirty 
of the forty-eight member countries during the year to discuss with the ap- 
propriate authorities their current and anticipated problems, supplementing 
in this way the more or less continuous consultation which takes place on the 
Executive Board. Information on developments is exchanged and reviewed 
so as to anticipate events, or to shape events. In this way, the Fund is able 
to bring its experience, and not infrequently, its influence, to bear on a 
country with respect to needed reforms in fiscal, monetary and exchange 
policy, so as to make certain that full consideration is given to the joint 
interests of a]l other members, as well as to those of the country concerned. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


During 1949 the International Civil Aviation Organization maintained 
its reputation as one of the most active of the specialized agencies associated 
with the United Nations. By the end of 1949 fifty-five states, by virtue of 
ratifying or acceding to the Convention, were considered as full members. 

The purpose of ICAO is to promote the development of international 
civil aviation; more specifically, to establish regulations for the international 
observance of the Five Freedoms of the air; and to create and maintain a 
system of international air transport wherein certain basic principles are 
mutually observed by all states adhering to the Organization. 

At ICAO’s headquarters in Montreal the twenty-one member Permanent 
Council of ICAO, of which Canada is a member, continued to carry out a 
number of important studies in the legal, air transport, and air navigation 
fields. A special Air Navigation Commission, made up of twelve permanent 
appointees, was set up to assist the Council in its work within that field. 
A Canadian, Mr. Stuart Graham, was appointed to this permanent Com- 
mission, while Brigadier C. S. Booth continued to act as the Canadian 
member of the Organization’s Permanent Council. 

One of the most important functions of ICAO is the drawing up of 
annexes or recommended sets of rules to govern the various technical fields 
relating to international civil aviation. During 1949 the Organization 
adopted an Annex on the Facilitation of Air Transport, designed to reduce 
and standardize border crossing procedures, and a number of other technical 
Annexes. The fullest value of these Annexes is dependent upon their 
adoption as part of the national regulations of member states. 

The 1949 General Assembly of the Organization was held in Montreal 
in June, and confined itself to the consideration of administrative and 
budgetary questions. In an effort to streamline its activities, a number of 
reductions were made in the budget for the year 1950. 

In May 1949, ICAO sponsored in London, England, a series of confer- 
ences concerned mainly with problems arising out of the joint participation 
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by various states in programmes for the provision and upkeep of navi- 
gational facilities. One of these conferences revised the North Atlantic Ocean 
Stations Agreement signed in 1946, which provides for a network of ocean 
weather stations to assist North Atlantic aviation operations. Canada’s 
contribution to this programme is one ship which, in cooperation with 
United States ships, maintains one of the important stations. 

In addition, a similar conference drew up a programme designed to 
assist the Danish Government in maintaining essential air navigation 
facilities in Greenland and the Faroe Islands. Canada signed the Final Act 
which resulted from this latter conference, although a reservation regarding 
the financial implications was registered in view of the extensive network 
of facilities designed to assist North Atlantic flying which Canada maintains 
independently along her own coastline. 


International Labour Oréganization* 


Thirty years ago—in October 1919—the first General Conference of the 
International Labour Organization was held in Washington, D.C. Since that 
time the ILO has secured and maintained a foremost place among inter- 
national agencies and has made a substantial contribution towards the 
promotion of universal social justice by formulating international standards 
relating to labour and social conditions and by supervising the application 
of these standards by member states throughout the world. At its in- 
ception, the ILO was an autonomous organization associated with the 
League of Nations, its original members being the members of the League 
and its constitution forming part of the Treaty of Versailles. The Organiza- 
tion’s development during the years preceding the Second World War was 
steady, and it is a tribute to its stability that it was the only League organ 
which survived intact to take its place as a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. 

There are at present sixty states which belong to the ILO, and all 
countries of industrial importance, with the exception of the Soviet Union, 
take an active part in the Organization’s work. The permanent headquarters 
of the ILO is in Geneva, and the Director-General of the Organization is 
Mr. David Morse, former United States Assistant Secretary of Labour. 

Among the specialized agencies the ILO has a unique structure, which 
provides for the participation of the representatives of governments, 
workers, and employers. The General Conference, which meets at least 
annually, is the Organization’s highest authority. It is composed of national 
delegations comprising two government representatives and one member 
each representing management and labour, together with their advisers. 
Its principal function is to establish international social standards in the 
form of international labour conventions, recommendations, and resolutions. 
The Governing Body comprises the representatives of sixteen governments, 
elected at three-year intervals by the Conference. Among its functions are 
the fixing of the Conference agenda, the appointment of the Director- 


*For detailed information concerning the ILO, reference should be made to the Annual Reports of 
the Department of Labour for 1948 and 1949 and to the monthly Labour Gazette (issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour). 
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General of the International Labour Office, the general supervision of the 
work of the Office and of the various committees and commissions which 
supplement the principal organs of the Organization, and the drafting of 
proposals for the Organization’s budget. The International Labour Office 
provides the secretariat of the General Conference. It prepares documents 
on the items of the agenda of the Conference, collects and distributes 
information on social and economic questions, assists governments in the 
drafting of laws and regulations, conducts such special investigations as 
may be ordered by the Conference or the Governing Body, and provides 
machinery to assist in ensuring the effective application of Conventions. 


Purposes and Activities 


The aims and purposes of the ILO were re-defined in a Declaration 
adopted in 1944 at the 26th International Labour Conference in Philadel- 
phia. During the next two years, at meetings in Paris and Montreal, the 
Conference amended the ILO Constitution and approved an agreement 
bringing the Organization into formal relationship with the United Nations. 
The amended Constitution reaffirms the fundamental principles upon 
which the Organization is based, i.e. that labour is not a commodity; 
freedom of expression and association are essential to sustained progress; 
poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere; and 
concerted international effort by the representatives of workers, employers, 
and governments is necessary for the promotion of the common welfare. 
With these principles in mind, the ILO has undertaken the task of building 
a world labour code based on the conventions and recommendations adopted 
at the annual conferences of the Organization. To date, ninety-eight of 
these conventions and ninety recommendations covering wages, hours of 
work, employment of women and children, medical fitness for employment, 
night work, etc., have been adopted by the ILO, and a large number have 
found their way to the statute books of member states. Apart from the 
direct results which have followed from acceptance by national govern- 
ments of these measures, the ILO through its activities has exercised con- 
siderable indirect influence on comparative standards of labour even in 
sours where international labour conventions have not been formally 
ratined. 

Departing somewhat from its sole concern with general international 
labour problems, the ILO during the past few years has set up a series of 
industrial committees to deal with problems on an industry-by-industry 
basis. While these industrial committees have only advisory power, they 
nevertheless exercise great influence in the drafting of conventions and 
resolutions on various labour problems. 

Since the war the ILO has laid considerable emphasis on its field opera- 
tions, having assisted several governments by making an investigation of 
their conditions, and recommending on their social and labour administra- 
tion programmes. Its field work is now at the point of further expansion 
to include participation in the programme of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, 


Thirty-Second Session—1949 


The prospective United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance to 
underdeveloped countries was among the more important subjects consider- 
ed by the 1949 Session of the ILO (its Thirty-Second) which met in Geneva 
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from June 8 to July 2, 1949. Because the programme had not gone beyond 
the planning stage, the Conference was unable to do more than take pre- 
liminary decisions. It agreed, however, that the ILO’s first contribution 
might well be in the field of employment, training, and migration. ‘‘The 
shortage of skilled labour and of trained manpower of all kinds, the lack of 
reliable information on labour and skill requirements and the absence or 
inadequacy of machinery for bringing persons and jobs together are major 
impediments to the economic development of under-developed areas,’’ the 
Conference stated in its report on the matter, adding that ‘‘a high priority 
should therefore be given to assistance in this field.’”” The Conference ex- 
pressed the view further that ‘‘the improvement of labour standards, in- 
cluding the enforcement of labour legislation and the framing and applica- 
tion of suitable wage policies designed to ensure improved levels of con- 
sumption, is essential and will require attention from the early stages of 
the programme’’. The Conference finally adopted a resolution authorizing 
the Governing Body of the ILO to make any appropriate interim arrange- 
ments to permit the ILO to participate in the programme as soon as details 
are complete. 


Other important results of the Thirty-Second Conference were the 
adoption of three new international labour conventions and the revision 
of five others. The three new conventions relate to the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, protection of workers’ wages, and the insertion 
of fair labour clauses in government contracts. 


Among the revised conventions approved by the Conference was one 
establishing international minimum standards for the protection of persons 
who migrate from one country to take employment in another. This con- 
vention also came up for discussion later in the year in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations when the Polish Delegation submitted a draft 
resolution recommending measures to be applied by member states of the 
United Nations in their treatment of immigrant workers with a view to 
preventing discrimination against them. The matter was referred back to 
the International Labour Organization by the Assembly on October 28, 
when a resolution* was adopted noting that the question (of the treatment 
of migrant labour) had been dealt with by the ILO and deciding that the 
Organization should continue to deal with this subject and encourage the 
adoption and application of the convention by its members. Other revised 
conventions approved by the Conference provided for the gradual abolition 
of, or alternatively, the regulation of, employment agencies which are 
operated with a view to profit; recommended vacations with pay for 
seafarers; and set standards for the accommodation of ships’ crews. 


Cooperation with the United Nations 


In addition to their collaboration on the plan for technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, the ILO and the Economic and Social Council 
have coordinated their activities in other fields. These include proposals 
to set up a Fact-Finding Commission on the infringement of trade union 
rights; to initiate an impartial enquiry into the problem of forced labour; 
and to investigate the question of equal pay for equal work for men and 
women workers. These questions have been given preliminary examination 
by the two organizations and were scheduled for further study by the Gov- 


*General Assembly Document A/1052 of October 28, 1949. 
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erning Body of the ILO at its meeting in January 1950, in Mysore, India, 
and by the Economic and Social Council at its Tenth Session in New York 
in February 1950. 


ILO and the Trade Unions 


With the great growth of trade union activity in Canada and throughout 
the world and with the participation of labour representatives in the ILO, 
the Organization has become a factor that can play an increasingly important 
role in international affairs. This is particularly true in view of the marked 
post-war increase in labour’s political strength in virtually every country 
and in view of the changing relationship of labour to the community, 
which is bound to be reflected in the relationships between international 
trade union movements and international governmental organizations like 
the ILO. Up to the present the ILO has remained comparatively free from 
political and ideological clashes. Communist-dominated governments 
constitute only a small minority of the ILO’s membership; and among 
the workers’ delegates to the Conference, the balance of power has also 
been quite decisively non-Communist.* 

An important labour development of the past year, which is likely to 
have repercussions within the ILO, was the decision of a large number of 
non-Communist trade union centres to break away from the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade Unions, and to form a new Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions.** The WFTU has been 
recognized by the ILO and by ECOSOC on a consultative basis and its 
representatives are permitted to propose items for the agenda and to speak 
on these and other matters under regulated conditions. On the other hand, 
the Workers’ Group at the ILO is composed largely of representatives of 
unions which are or will be associated with the ICFTU, and it is probable 
that in the near future there will be a move to recognize the new organization, 
and the possibility that the recognition afforded the WFTU will be called 
in question. 


Canada and the ILO 


Canada has been a member of the ILO since its inception and holds 
one of the eight permanent seats on its Governing Body. Out of a total 
ILO budget for 1949 of $5,185,539 the Canadian contribution was $244,128. 
During the Second World War the International Labour Office temporarily 
moved its working centre from Geneva to Montreal. After the War the 
gradual assumption by the Federal and Provincial Governments of greater 
responsibility for the general workings of the economic system resulted in 
an expansion of executive and administrative machinery for dealing with 
labour and industrial matters. In 1946 the Canadian Government, recog- 
nizing the increasing necessity for close international collaboration in the 
labour field, set up an ILO branch of the Federal Department of Labour 
under the direction of Mr. Paul Goulet. During 1949 the ILO, in turn, 
established a permanent branch office in Ottawa under the direction of 
Mra VG. Phelan: 


*While the U.S.S.R. is not a member of the ILO, most of the other major Communist countries hold 
membership. See Appendix 37, pp. 300-302. 


**The presidents of the Canadian Congress of Labour and of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada have taken an active part in the formation of ICFTU. 
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The Government of Canada is in a somewhat difficult position with 
respect to implementation of the provisions of ILO conventions, since 
most labour matters fall primarily within the jurisdiction of the Provinces. 
Thus, while labour conditions and legislation in this country are in fact 
consistent with the standards set in ILO conventions and resolutions and 
on a par with those in the world’s most advanced industrial nations, 
Canada has been able to ratify only eleven ILO conventions and accept 
one recommendation. During the last year the first steps leading to ratifi- 
cation of four other conventions relating to merchant seamen were taken 
when the Canada Shipping Act was amended to provide for the inclusion 
of these measures. 


Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization 


The proposed Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO), which was designed to serve as an instrument for cooperation 
among governments on international shipping problems, did not come into 
operation during 1949 because the required number of governments had not 
ratified the Convention. Before this Organization can come into existence, 
the Convention setting it up must be ratified by at least twenty-one 
nations, of which seven shall each have a total tonnage of not less than one 
million gross tons. Canada was the first country to ratify the Convention, 
on September 30, 1948; during 1949 only two other countries deposited 
instruments of ratification or accession with the United Nations—the 
United Kingdom on February 14, 1949, and the Netherlands on March 31, 
1949. 


It is proposed that IMCO will have, when organized, an Assembly of 
all members, a Council of sixteen members, including a Maritime Safety 
Committee of fourteen members, a secretariat and such subsidiary organs 
as may be found necessary. Its headquarters will be in London. Normally 
the Assembly is to meet every two years. The Council is to meet as often 
as necessary and the Maritime Safety Committee at least once each year. 
The Council will have exceptional powers which include the power of veto 
in certain cases over the Assembly of IMCO. It will deal with discrimi- 
natory and restrictive practices of governments and of shipping companies. 
Only the operation of ships will come within its province; ship building is 
excluded. IMCO’s functions will be purely consultative and advisory. 


The Preparatory Committee, which was set up as an interim body until 
IMCO came into effect did not meet during 1949. At its last meeting on 
November 30, 1948, with the Canadian Representative in the chair, the 
Preparatory Committee drafted a budget for IMCO and prepared an agenda 
for the first meeting of the Assembly. This first session of the Assembly of 
IMCO is to be convened within three months from the day the Convention 
comes into force. Under present arrangements the Preparatory Committee 
will meet again immediately before the first meeting of the Assembly. 


International Refugee Organization 


The International Refugee Organization, which was set up provisionally 
in July 1947 and recognized as a fully constituted specialized agency of 
the United Nations in November 1948, has as its primary responsibility 
the repatriation or resettlement of refugees and displaced persons. Since 
the objective of the IRO has been to re-establish the persons under its 
care either in their countries of origin or in other countries willing to receive 
them, the Organization was regarded from the beginning as a temporary 
one whose existence would terminate with the successful completion of its 
programme of repatriation and resettlement. 

Although some thirty members of the United Nations signed the Charter 
of the IRO, only eighteen governments ratified it, and those countries alone 
have carried the full burden of the Organization’s work. Canada was one 
of the first states to ratify the Charter and has given the IRO its active 
support and cooperation from the outset. Up to December 31, 1949, 
77,703 displaced persons had been admitted to Canada under the auspices 
of the IRO, and the yearly Canadian contribution to the Organization’s 
budget has been just under $5.5 million. 

The original mandate of the IRO is due to expire on June 30, 1950, 
but at a recent session of the Organization’s General Council, it was esti- 
mated that a total of approximately 292,000 persons would remain unsettled 
by that date. The Council decided, therefore, that the member governments 
should be asked to approve the continuation of the mandate for another 
six to nine months. Every effort will be made during this additional period 
to reduce the number of ‘‘hard core’ cases—that is, those persons who for 
various reasons are not normally admissible into the receiving countries 
and are consequently difficult to resettle. Special representatives have 
already been sent out by the Director-General to explore every possible 
opening for settlement, and it is hoped that a substantial reduction of the 
“hard core” will be made by the time the IRO terminates its mandate. 
In spite of all efforts, however, there are likely to remain numbers of 
handicapped persons who cannot be resettled or satisfactorily established 
in their countries of residence (most of them are in Germany or Austria). 

Apart from physical assistance in the way of repatriation and resettle- 
ment, and care and maintenance while awaiting re-establishment, refugees 
are frequently in need of legal protection because of their inability to obtain 
such services from a national authority. Some form of international pro- 
tection for refugees and stateless persons has been in existence since the 
early years of the League of Nations and the problem has been under 
consideration by the United Nations since March 1948. The expected 
termination of the IRO makes it essential for steps to be taken to provide 
legal protection under the United Nations for refugees and stateless persons. 
In recognition of this need, the Secretary-General, at the request of the 
Economic and Social Council, presented to the Fourth Session of the General 
Assembly a recommendation for the establishment of a High Commissioner’s 
Office for Refugees. 

Running through the Assembly debates was a steady stream of charges 
by the Communist delegations that Western countries were capitalizing 
on the plight of the refugees by recruiting them as a source of cheap labour, 
and the IRO itself was vigorously attacked as being the tool of Western 
imperialists. The Soviet states, alleging that the refugee problem is an 
artificial one created and prolonged by capitalist countries, and that the 
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only solution is immediate repatriation of every displaced person, strongly 
opposed the establishment of a permanent refugee organization within the 
United Nations. The member countries of IRO were, of course, in favour 
of placing the responsibility with the United Nations. The Canadian Dele- 
gate, speaking on the item in the Third (Social) Committee, emphasized 
that the problem of refugees is international in scope and that the principle 
of universal responsibility should be recognized. * 

Under the terms of the resolution approved by the Assembly, persons 
coming within the authority of the High Commissioner shall be for the time 
being refugees and displaced persons as defined in the IRO Constitution, 
and thereafter such persons as may be determined from time to time by 
the General Assembly. The primary function of the High Commissioner 
will be legal protection of refugees, but he will be empowered to distribute 
among private or official agencies any funds, public or private, which he 
may receive for this purpose.** 

The General Assembly, on December 3, approved the resolution estab- 
lishing a High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees, to come into operation 
on January 1, 1951. In addition, the Assembly has requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare a detailed plan for the organization of the new office. 
The plan will be circulated to governments, discussed at the Eleventh 
Session of the Economic and Social Council in July 1950, and considered 
again by the General Assembly at its Fifth Session in the autumn of 1950. 
At that stage, the Assembly will consider ECOSOC’s recommendation for 
a definition of the term “‘refugee’’, and will examine further the problem 
of material assistance for refugees. 


International Telecommunications Union 


The International Telecommunications Union has been governed since 
January 1, 1949, by the revised International Telecommunications Con- 
vention and certain related Radio Regulations, adopted on October 2, 1947, 
by the Atlantic City Plenipotentiary Conference. The essential aims of 
the Union are to organize and regulate international exchanges of tele- 
communications by telegraph, telephone and radio. In recent years the main 
emphasis has been placed on attempts to regulate more effectively the 
available frequency bands among the nations of the world. Seventy-five 
countries or territories belong to the ITU, which has the distinction of being 
(with the UPU) one of the only two specialized agencies at present in 
existence in which the U.S.S.R. has maintained its representation. 

During 1949 the ITU and its various subsidiary organizations held a 
number of regular and special conferences in accordance with the policy 
which had been outlined at Atlantic City. The International Frequency 
Registration Board, which was established in Geneva in 1948, continued to 
meet during 1949 with the object of drawing up an international frequency 
list for member countries of the Union. Canada is a member of this Board, 
and technicians from the Departments of Transport and National Defence 
attend its meetings. 


*For the text of the Canadian statement, see Appendix 27, pp. 278-280. 
*4#For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 28, pp. 281-283. 
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The ITU Convention also makes provision for an Administrative 
Council, consisting of representatives of eighteen member governments, 
whose function it is to meet and make policy decisions between pleni- 
potentiary (or plenary) conferences (which normally meet only once every 
five years). Canada is at present a member of this Council, which held 
meetings in August and September 1949. One of the most important 
questions considered at these meetings was Japan’s application for member- 
ship in the Union, which was approved by a majority vote within the 
Council. Canada voted against the acceptance of this application, which 
had been forwarded by the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers, on 
the grounds that it should have been forwarded through the Far Eastern 
Commission. 


Throughout the year the ITU also sponsored a number of special 
conferences to adjust and regulate regional and special problems arising in 
the field of radio and telecommunications. Canada participated in three 
such conferences during 1949: the International Conference on High 
Frequency Broadcasting; the Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference; 
and the Third North American Regional Broadcasting Conference. The 
first of these conferences was convened in Mexico City from October 1948 
to April 1949 in an attempt to prepare a shortwave broadcasting assign- 
ment. The distribution of the various shortwave frequencies proved to be 
an extremely difficult task in view of the comparatively small number of 
transmitting channels available to satisfy the heavy demands of the parti- 
cipating nations. The situation was further complicated by the great 
significance now attached to shortwave broadcasting as a means of dis- 
seminating public information. Canada had a great deal at stake in the 
assignment of these frequencies since, in order to maintain its extensive 
International Service, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation requires the 
independent use of a number of frequencies. The final results were inconclu- 
sive, since neither the United States nor the U.S.S.R. signed the final act 
of the Conference setting out the general assignment plan. However, the 
Conference did establish a technical planning committee to work out 
specific details of the assignment of shortwave frequencies. This committee, 
comprising representatives of fifteen states including Canada, met during 
the summer of 1949 in Paris. The results of its work are to be referred to 
a final session of the High Frequency Conference scheduled to be convened 
in, Florence early in 1950. 


The Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference, which was held jointly 
with a Conference of Region Two of the International Telecommunications 
Union (Western Hemisphere) had as its main task the implementation in 
the Western Hemisphere of the over-all frequency allocations made by the 
Atlantic City Conference. Some twenty-four nations participated. The 
Conference succeeded in drawing up assignment plans for standard radio 
broadcasting and for aeronautical broadcasting over the major air routes 
in the Western Hemisphere. With respect to the assignment of aviation 
frequencies, Canada received less than was considered to be the absolute 
minimum requirement to provide a reasonably satisfactory service. For 
this reason the Canadian Delegation agreed to the plan with a reservation 
in the event that Canadian frequency requirements were not fully provided 
for at subsequent implementation meetings. This reservation was justified 
on the grounds of accelerated development of northern areas, which was 
increasing the need for additional frequencies, and by the special nature of 
air route operations in Canada. The Conference also adopted a number 
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of resolutions dealing with such matters as the exchange and re-transmission 
of broadcast programmes, freedom of information in radio communications, 
and the suppression of interference due to electrical equipment or apparatus. 

During the latter part of 1949 the Third North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference was held in Montreal. The deliberations of this 
Conference will result in a new agreement replacing the interim agreement 
signed in Washington in 1946 which provided for the regulations of standard 
broadcasting in the North American area. The successful functioning of this 
arrangement will ensure Canadians of good listening reception in all 
provinces and particularly along the areas bordering on the United States 
where transmissions from neighbouring stations frequently interfere with 
one another. 

In May 1949, at a special conference in Paris, a new set of Telephone 
and Telegraph Communications Regulations were drawn up to replace 
a set of regulations originally prepared at Cairo in 1938. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 


Predicated on the declaration that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed in the minds of men, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization seeks as its principal objective, to contribute 
to peace and security by promoting collaboration among nations in the 
fields of education, science and culture. 

UNESCO was formally established at a meeting of forty-four member 
states of the United Nations held for that purpose in London in November, 
1945. The First Session of UNESCO’s General Conference was convened 
in Paris during November and December, 1946. Implementation of the 
programme formulated at the Conference was, however, contingent on 
the organization of the Secretariat and its headquarters, which was not 
completed until the early summer of 1947. Since that time, sessions of the 
annual General Conference have been held in Mexico (November 6 to 
December 4, 1947), Beirut (November 17 to December 11, 1948), and Paris 
(September 19 to October 5, 1949). The Fifth Session of the General 
Conference is to be held in Florence, Italy, beginning May 22, 1950. 

From the beginning, the programme which the General Conference 
presented to Dr. Julian Huxley, the first Director-General of the Organ- 
ization, was, in the Canadian view, too ambitious. It included four large- 
scale projects, each of which comprised many subsidiary schemes of varying 
complexity: 


(a) Reconstruction and rehabilitation of the educational, scientific, and 
cultural life devastated by war; 


(b) Fundamental education; 
(c) Education for international understanding; 


(d) Hylean-Amazon project. 
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In addition, the programme for 1947 called for extensive projects of a more 
specialized character. For the same year a budgetary appropriation of 
$6,950,000 (U.S.) was voted. Provision was made also for a Revolving Fund 
of $3,000,000 (U.S.), only $1,000,000 of which was called in immediately. 
Canada’s share was fixed at 3.92 per cent of these amounts. Despite the 
plea of the Canadian Delegation that tasks of greater urgency and im- 
portance might be prejudiced ‘“‘by permitting UNESCO to spread too thin 
its limited resources’’, the Mexico Conference at the end of 1947 added 
still more new projects to the programme. In addition to broad projects 
in such fields as adult education and work with universities, these included 
the educational problems of war-handicapped children, three educational 
seminars, educational missions, an educational charter for youth, study of 
the barriers impeding the free movement of persons, the protection of 
copyright, programmes in press, radio, and film to advance the aims of 
UNESCO, and the international book coupon scheme. At the Beirut 
Conference in 1948 many delegations agreed with the view expressed by 
the Canadian Delegation that UNESCO had during 1948 dispersed its 
energies and resources, which included a budgetary appropriation of 
$7,682,637, on too many projects. Only a limited number of new projects 
were studied at that Conference, which voted an appropriation of $7,780,000 
for the implementation of the 1949 programme. Canada’s share of this sum 
was fixed at 3.81 per cent. 


The Programme for 1949 


During the past year UNESCO’s Department of Reconstruction has 
devoted itself to the coordination of the activities of voluntary organ- 
izations concerned with relief to child victims of war, war-devastated science 
laboratories, art galleries, museums and libraries. In March a second 
volume of the ‘‘Book of Needs’’, setting forth in detail the magnitude of 
relief requirements, was published in an edition of 10,000 copies. This 
Department also cooperated with and supplied the secretariat of the 
Executive Board of the Temporary International Committee for Educational 
Reconstruction (TICER) which in March indicated its willingness to extend 
its activities to underdeveloped countries as well as those devastated by 
the war. In addition, the Department administered the Emergency Relief 
Fund, which had been allocated to Spanish students in exile, refugees in the 
Middle East, and for emergency relief in China, Poland, Greece, the 
Philippines, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Austria, Iran, the Netherlands, 
and France. The final fruition of this scheme has, however, been impeded 
by the difficulties in reaching agreement with the recipients as to the exact 
nature of the equipment they require. During 1949 a sum of $10,850 from 
the reconstruction fund reserve was put at the disposal of Dr. Paulo Carneiro 
for urgent relief work in the interests of Greek child refugees. A special 
effort was made, too, on behalf of refugees in the Middle East, for whose 
benefit a fund of $45,000 was established. As a result thirty-nine schools 
have been opened in Lebanon, Palestine, Syria, and Jordan under the 
auspices of UNESCO. Finally, UNESCO has been active in connection 
with international voluntary work camps and children’s communities. 


In Canada the main effort in reconstruction has been channelled through 
the Canadian Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO, a non- 
governmental body set up on the suggestion of the Department of External 
Affairs ‘‘to assist, through UNESCO and otherwise, the relief and rehabili- 
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tation of education, science and culture, at all levels, in war-devastated 
countries, by obtaining in Canada cash contributions, services, and gifts 
in kind, and the disposal of the same in accordance with the foregoing 
purposes”. In December 1947, the Department of External Affairs placed 
at the Council’s disposal $200,000 out of post-UNRRA relief funds. As of 
March 1949, the Council had also received a total of $933,226.51 as its 
share of a campaign carried on jointly with the Canadian Appeal for 
Children. 

The principal activity of UNESCO with respect to education is its so- 
called clearing-house service for the collection, classification, and storage 
of information relevant to the Organization’s education projects, which 
include the improvement of text books and teaching materials, the advance- 
ment of adult education, assistance in education for international under- 
standing, and a survey of the educational problems of war-handicapped 
children. In this work the International Bureau of Education has proved 
to be of great assistance. The Organization also sends out advisory edu- 
cational missions, at the request of the country concerned; two of these 
have already completed their field work in the Philippines and in Thailand. 
A third mission began work in Afghanistan in August 1949. Another activity 
of the Education Department is the holding of international seminars. 
One of these was held near Rio de Janeiro from July 27 to September 2 
on the subject of mass illiteracy. Another seminar was conducted in India 
from November 2 to December 14, at which the subject of rural adult 
education, including problems of illiteracy and health education, was 
studied. A third international seminar on adult education was held in 
Elsinore, Denmark, from June 16 to 25. Much of the material collected at 
this seminar will form the basis of an international directory of adult 
education to be produced by UNESCO. At the same time the Education 
Department was occupied with projects concerning war-handicapped 
children, education for international understanding, improvement of text- 
books, and work with universities. 

In the field of natural sciences, field science cooperative offices promoted 
during 1949 the exchange and supply of information, material, and personnel 
in Shanghai, Cairo, Montevideo and New Delhi. The Organization also 
endeavoured to obtain support for the Institute of the Hylean-Amazon 
(the Final Act of which has been ratified by France and Ecuador only), 
the International Institute of the Arab Zone, and the International Compu- 
tation Centre. Besides cooperating in the field of pure sciences with the 
International Council of Scientific Unions, for which a grant-in-aid was 
appropriated in the sum of $200,000, UNESCO has cooperated with various 
international bodies interested in the protection of nature and the further- 
ance of applied sciences. Moreover the Science Department continued to 
compile information on scientific abbreviations and symbols and to make 
an inventory of basic equipment and supplies for the teaching of science. 
It also published numerous articles and essays in an effort to popularize 
science. 

Specific projects of the Department of Social Sciences include: study of 
the influence of technology upon international tensions; enquiry into 
tensions affecting international understanding; collection and dissemination 
of scientific facts concerning race; and publication of a work on political 
science methodology. 

Within the compass of its cultural activities UNESCO divided its efforts 
during 1949 among the following sectors: philosophy and humanistic studies; 
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arts and letters; libraries, museums and historical monuments; and copy- 
right. Under these headings a great deal of organizational work was under- 
taken to promote the interchange and the general diffusion of culture. 
To these ends UNESCO, inter alia, awarded a grant-in-aid of $20,000 
to the International Theatre Institute, helped to plan the establishment of 
an International Music Council, studied the question of the arts in general 
education, completed a critical study of copyright problems, and established 
a cultural liaison service for the Middle East. 


In the field of mass communication, UNESCO continued its activities 
relating to international educational interchange by associating itself with 
the active administration of 110 fellowships and by continuing to distribute 
the useful handbook on educational exchanges, ‘‘Study Abroad’’, which it 
had published in 1948. A survey of the technical needs in press, radio, and 
film was completed for fourteen countries, bringing the total number of 
countries surveyed to forty-three. 


The Development of UNESCO 


The above review, of necessity, merely touches upon some of the more 
noteworthy of the vast range of activities occupying the interests of 
UNESCO. Such a programme has placed a scarcely supportable burden of 
work on the Secretariat’s staff of some 700 persons and has given rise to 
increasingly onerous demands on the financial resources of member states. 
In this connection it is significant that the contribution to UNESCO is 
the largest that Canada pays to any specialized agency with the exception 
of special-purpose organizations such as the IRO. Recognizing these facts, 
the Canadian Government, in its report submitted to UNESCO for 1949, 
stated: | 


“The Canadian Government considers that the programme adopted by 
the General Conference at its Third Session contained more projects that 
can be effectively carried through within the next few years; it is a concern 
of the Canadian Government that the programme be kept in proportion 
to UNESCO’s budget and that emphasis should be placed on practical 
projects of a reasonably short-term nature. It has therefore been gratifying 
to note the results being achieved in the reconstruction of war-devastated 
countries and in underdeveloped areas. The Canadian Government 
commends the initiative of the Director-General in defining priorities 
within the programme, and his statement that UNESCO has now entered 
a period in which its activities must be concentrated and coordinated with 
those of other organizations.” 


At the Fourth Session, which was held in Paris in 1949, it was evident 
that more member states have become aware of the desirability of priority 
planning. The budget of $8,000,000 adopted at that session reflects the 
acceptance of the principle of concentration of activities, in that the 
allocation of funds within the budget has to a certain extent been restricted 
to those projects having a priority claim on the resources and efforts of the 
Organization. The Paris Conference was a short business session only, 
and the sole new project of any significance it discussed was the United 
Nations Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance for economic de- 
velopment. However, since this programme was at that time still in the 
planning stage, no definite plans could be drawn up. 


During 1949 membership of the Organization was increased by the 
admission of Thailand, Switzerland, Burma, the Principality of Monaco, 
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Israel, Pakistan, and Ceylon, bringing the total of member states to fifty- 
one by December 31, 1949. 


The Organization’s external relations have also been broadened by the 
admission of twelve new organizations to consultative status. Accordingly, 
there are eighty-two international non-governmental organizations enjoying 
consultative arrangements of varying kinds. Measures are being taken for 
the admission of eighteen more organizations to such status. 


UNESCO as a specialized agency maintains close liaison with the 
United Nations and other specialized agencies. In addition, it has concluded 
formal agreements with two inter-governmental organizations: the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education and the International Committee on Weights 
and Measures. The Director-General was authorized by the Paris Conference 
to negotiate for a similar agreement with the Organization of American 
States. 


In addition to the emphasis now being placed on the principle of priority 
planning, there are other indications that UNESCO is progressing towards 
maturity. One such sign was the adoption at the Fourth Session of an 
amendment to the Constitution which denies the vote to member states in 
arrears in the payment of their financial contributions. Another was the 
interest shown by several delegations in the pattern of UNESCO’s external 
relations. A practical proposal submitted by the United States Delegation 
calling for an exhaustive report on relationships with international non- 
governmental] organizations was approved by the Paris Conference. In 
spite of these hopeful signs, however, the Canadian Delegation thought that 
the sweeping nature of certain proposals and the scarcity of constructive 
criticism, prevented the Organization from concentrating on the practical 
aspects of its role. Accordingly, the Canadian Delegation expressed the 
following view: 


It is to be feared that unless there is a great degree of realism in the UNESCO 
programme and a further improvement in the efficiency of the organization’s 
Operation (including a very considerable reduction in overhead), it will become 
increasingly difficult to persuade the public of many countries, including that of 
Canada, that their Governments should continue to give full support to UNESCO. 


The UNESCO Constitution states that ‘‘Each Member State shall 
make such arrangements as suit its particular condition for the purpose of 
associating its principal bodies interested in educational, scientific and 
cultural matters with the work of the Organization, preferably by the 
formation of a National Commission broadly representative of the Govern- 
ment and such bodies.’’ The question of the establishment of a National 
Comission for UNESCO in Canada is one which is being considered by the 
Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. The terms of reference of this Royal Commission include: 


I. Methods by which the relations of Canada with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and with other 
organizations operating in this field should be concluded. 


II. Relations of the Government of Canada and any of its agencies 
with various national voluntary bodies operating in the field with 
which this enquiry will be concerned. 


In the meantime, the Department of External Affairs is coordinating the 
work of UNESCO in Canada through the various national organizations 
in the fields of education, science and culture. 


Universal Postal Union 


The Universal Postal Union, which is one of the oldest existing inter- 
national organizations, celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation in 1949. Known originally as the General Postal Union, it 
changed to its present name in 1878, the year in which Canada acceded to 
the International Postal Convention of 1874. The Union is presently gov- 
erned by the revised Universal Postal Convention adopted by the Twelfth 
Congress held at Paris in July 1947. The UPU became a specialized agency 
of the United Nations on July 1, 1948. It has the distinction of being, with 
the ITU, one of the two largest specialized agencies. At the end of 1949 
it had ninety members including certain non-self-governing territories, and 
included in its membership the U.S.S.R. and the other Soviet satellites. 


To achieve its objective of organizing and perfecting postal services 
throughout the world, the UPU has established in its Convention the 
basic conditions required for the international delivery of letter post. 
For special postal services such as parcel post, insured mail, and money 
orders, seven postal agreements are annexed to the Convention and can be 
adhered to separately by each member. Regional unions and special postal 
agreements are allowed to be established between members if their terms 
are not less favourable to the public than those provided in the Universal 
Postal Convention. At the end of 1949 former enemy countries were still 
precluded from enjoying the benefits of the Convention pending suitable 
authorization from a sufficient number of member governments. 


The work of the UPU is carried out by three main bodies: 


(i) The Universal Postal Congress, which normally meets every five 
years and which is composed of representatives of all members of 
the Union; 


(ii) The Executive and Liaison Committee, which is composed of 
nineteen members elected by the Congress and whose main function 
is to ensure the continuity of the Union’s work by maintaining 
close contact with member countries by studying technical questions 
relevant to the international postal service, and by establishing 
working relations with the various organs of the United Nations; 
and 


(iii) The International Bureau, which forms the permanent secretariat 
with headquarters at Berne, Switzerland. In addition, a special 
Technical Committee on Transit, of which Canada is a member, 
was created at the last Congress. 


The Executive and Liaison Committee held its 1949 session at Berne 
from May 16 to May 25. Among its decisions was the authorization of world 
distribution of two comprehensive reference maps: one covering international 
surface postal communication facilities and the other dealing with airmail 
postal service routes. Considerable time was devoted to debates on the 
relations of the UPU with the United Nations, in particular concerning 
the United Nations laissez-passer for UPU staff members and the ac- 
ceptance of an Annex, concerning UPU, to the Convention on Privileges 
and Immunities of Specialized Agencies. These two matters were finally 
settled, in conformity with agreements concluded with the United Nations 
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bodies concerned. The newly created Technical Committee on Transit 
met for the first time in June 1949 at Interlaken, Switzerland, and began 
its studies on the long-standing problem of payment for the transit of 
international correspondence. The Committee stated the principles which 
in its opinion should be the basis for a solution of this problem and worked 
out a report for circulation to the various postal administrations, together 
with a new questionnaire designed to collect information still required. The 
Committee will meet again in 1951 and hopes to submit definitive proposals 
to the next Postal Congress, which will take place in Brussels in 1952. 


The International Bureau continued during 1949 its assigned work of 
facilitating and developing international postal services. These services 
have been progressively developed to include special categories of postal 
communication and to keep pace with the growth of international airmail 
services. In addition to its normal publications and research work, the 
Bureau is at present revising a directory of all post offices in the world, 
for publication in 1950. 

At its ninth session held in July and August 1949, the Economic and 
Social Council considered a report outlining the improvement in services 
by which the UPU had managed to keep up with the world’s increasing 
use of airmail. During the debates the Council commended the UPU for 
the success which it had achieved in its field of operation without involving 
the members in excessive expenditure. 


Canada’s contribution to the Universal Postal Union amounts to 
$7000 per year. 


World Health Organization 


Although the World Health Organization has been a fully constituted 
specialized agency of the United Nations for less than two years, it has 
already made some progress towards its main objective, ‘‘the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible level of health’’.* The need for inter- 
national action against disease was recognized a century ago, but although 
this idea steadily gained ground and led to the establishment of several 
international health organizations, the measures taken before the Second 
World War remained largely defensive and limited in scope. The World 
HealJth Organization is based upon the principles that more is required than 
an international system of defence against communicable diseases; that it is 
necessary to pool valuable knowledge and techniques among nations; and 
that a positive attempt should be made on a world scale to apply the 
available resources of the health sciences. 


Before the Second World War the most important international health 
organizations were the League of Nations Health Organization in Geneva 
and the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique whose headquarters were 
in Paris. Plans for the creation of a permanent agency to carry on the work 
of these and other pre-war health bodies were initiated at the San Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations in 1945, and were discussed in detail 


*Article 1, Constitution of the World Health Organization. 
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at the First International Health Conference in New York in June and 
July of 1946, when WHO’s constitution was adopted and an Interim 
Commission, composed of representatives from eighteen countries, was 
set up. The Interim Commission was charged with preparing for the estab- 
lishment of WHO and with carrying on urgently necessary work in the 
international health field. Its outstanding emergency achievement was its 
efficient mobilization of medical resources to help check the 1947 cholera 
outbreak in Egypt. 

The World Health Organization came into being officially on April 7, 
1948, when its constitution was ratified by twenty-six member states of 
the United Nations and thus entered into force. On June 24, 1948, the 
Organization met for the first time as a fully constituted specialized agency 
of the United Nations, with Dr. Brock Chisholm, former Deputy Minister 
of Health for Canada, as Director-General. At this First World Health 
Assembly it was decided that during 1948 and 1949 the Organization should 
focus its attention on malaria, tuberculosis, and venereal disease and begin 
a plan of attack on these and other infectious diseases. Work was also 
initiated on programmes in the fields of maternal and child health, nutrition 
environmental sanitation, and some aspects of public health administration 
and mental health. 


Activities During 1949 


In implementing its programmes during 1949, WHO conducted surveys 
to determine means and facilities for dealing with tuberculosis in Eastern 
Mediterranean countries and in South America, and initiated malaria- 
control campaigns in India, Pakistan and Iran. The fight against venereal 
diseases was intensified with the establishment of special commissions for 
the coordination of anti-V.D. measures in countries bordering the Rhine, 
in India, and in Haiti. During 1949, WHO also remained faithful to its 
important obligation of giving immediate aid in situations requiring mobi- 
lization of international means on behalf of stricken populations. Medical 
services for Arab refugees in the Eastern Mediterranean were organized by 
WHO to coordinate the efforts of voluntary agencies in that field; assistance 
in supplies and expert advice was given to Afghanistan to help control a 
typhus outbreak; “iron lungs’’ were sent to Bombay as soon as news reached 
Geneva of a poliomyelitis emergency there; and aid was given to the victims 
of an earthquake in Ecuador. The Organization’s activities in providing 
technical services in 1949 were marked by the inauguration of daily health 
broadcasts from Geneva, the preparation of a first edition of an ‘‘Inter- 
national Pharmacopoeia’ and the establishment of new standards for 
biological substances. 

The year 1949 was primarily a period of transition from the stage of 
organization to that in which WHO’s extensive programmes were launched. 
The growth in the scale of the Organization’s activities brought with it 
the administrative problems common to all the specialized agencies and, 
in addition, problems peculiar to WHO which were somewhat aggravated 
by a tendency of the Organization to expand the scope of its programmes 
too rapidly and to venture into fields already occupied by other specialized 
agencies. In this connection, Canadian representatives at meetings of WHO 
have stressed the need for emphasis on those projects likely to bring the 
greatest returns for the expenditure involved, and for the coordination of 
these projects with those of other international bodies having related 
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responsibilities. Canadian delegations have also been reluctant to support 
the rapid decentralization of WHO's activities by the establishment of 
regional organizations. It has been the Canadian view that areas and 
headquarters of these regional groups should not be determined too hastily 
and that WHO should not, at this stage of its existence, dissipate its meagre 
resources on an elaborate regional structure. Canada has a special interest 
in the working agreement approved at the Second World Health Assembly 
by which the Pan American Sanitary Organization acts, in some respects, 
as Western Hemisphere Regional Office of WHO, and Canadian delegations 
have expressed the hope that the Pan American group will eventually be 
completely integrated into WHO. 


Future Programme of WHO 


Plans for 1950 were drawn up at the Second World Health Assembly 
which met in Rome during June and July last and decided that, besides 
continuing and developing existing projects, the Organization would 
translate into action in 1950 the recommendations agreed upon in 1949, 
regarding work in maternal and child care, mental health, and nutrition. 
Furthermore, the Assembly pledged the support of WHO to the U.N. 
plan for technical assistance to underdeveloped countries and, as one 
contribution to this scheme, will give the first practical application to the 
concept of ‘Health Demonstration Areas’ to aid backward areas in 
developing national or local health services. The 1950 programme is to be 
carried out under a regular budget of $7,000,000, an increase of forty per 
cent over the budget for the preceding year; in addition, the Organization 
hopes to implement a supplementary programme, based on voluntary contri- 
butions, which would cost $10,000,000. The Canadian contribution to the 
regular budget is set at $238,000 (U.S.). 


Together with its increase in activity, there has been an increase in 
membership. At the end of 1949, the Organization had sixty-eight members, 
one of the largest memberships of any of the specialized agencies, with 
twelve more than at the beginning of the year*. Regional organizations 
have been established in South-East Asia and in the Eastern Mediterranean 
area and, as indicated above, a working agreement has been negotiated 
with the Pan American Sanitary Organization. 


The withdrawal of the Communist states was a blow to the hope that the 
Organization would remain among the very few U.N. agencies in which 
the Communist states were prepared to cooperate. The reasons given for 
these withdrawals were that the activities of the Organization and its 
methods and policies were inadequate and inefficient in relation to the 
tasks entrusted to it at its inception. The Canadian attitude on this question 
is that WHO has certainly not been entirely free of inefficiency but that the 
various Communist states concerned have failed to give the Organization a 
chance to demonstrate its usefulness, and would appear to have shown 
a degree of irresponsibility in withdrawing within so short a time after the 
Organization came into being. 


*But see Appendix 37, pp. 300-302, for recent changes. 


World Meteorological Organization 


Twenty-three governments have ratified or acceded to the Convention 
of the World Meteorological Organization, which was signed in Washington, 
D.C., on October 11, 1947, by thirty-one governments, including Canada, 
and which is intended to bring into being a new specialized agency of the | 
United Nations. A total of thirty ratifications is required before WMO can 
be established as a world-wide intergovernmental agency succeeding the 
International Meteorological Organization, which has been active in the 
field of weather reporting services since 1878. A resolution to authorize 
Canada’s ratification of the Convention is expected to come before the 1950 
session of Parliament. Dr. Andrew Thompson, C.M.G., Head of the Can- 
adian Meteorological Service, is one of the Directors of IMO and is thus 
among those responsible for working out the details of the implementation 
of the new Convention. 

The WMO will differ from the IMO in that it will be an organization 
on which states and territories with independent meteorological services 
will be represented, rather than one which consists solely of the Directors 
of such services. Pending the formal establishment of WMO a continuity 
of international collaboration among the various meteorological services is 
being ensured by the continued functioning of the IMO. The principal 
purposes of WMO, like that of its predecessor, will be in essence to facilitate 
cooperation among the various meteorological services; to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of systems for the rapid exchange of 
weather information; to promote standardization of meteorological observa- 
tions and to ensure the uniform publication of observations and statistics; 
to further the application of meteorology in such fields as aviation, shipping 
and agriculture; and to encourage and assist in coordinating the interna- 
tional aspects of research and training in meteorology. 

During 1949 there was continued consultation between representatives 
of the IMO, on the one hand, and of the United Nations and the interested 
specialized agencies, on the other, regarding the allocation of functions and 
responsibilities between WMO and agencies operating in related fields of 
activity, such as ICAO, IMCO and ITU. The progress towards setting up 
WMO in its final form was considerable, particularly with respect to the 
draft agreement outlining the future relationships between WMO and the 
U.N. For all practical purposes, and pending the deposit of the requisite 
number of ratifications, IMO is now fulfilling most of the functions which 
WMO will eventually assume. 
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THE QUESTION OF DEPENDENT 
TERRITORIES 


Report of the Trusteeship Council 


The principal objectives of the trusteeship system, as set forth in 
Article 76 of the Charter, are ‘‘to further international peace and security”’ 
and to promote the political, economic, social and educational advancement 
of the inhabitants of the Trust Territories and their progressive develop- 
ment towards self-government or independence. In order to fulfil these 
objectives, the Trusteeship Council is empowered to elicit information 
through the medium of questionnaires on the Trust Territories concerned; 
to examine and comment upon annual reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authorities based on these questionnaires; to hear oral as well as 
written petitions; to examine written representations from the local popu- 
lations; and to send visiting missions to the Trust Territories to investigate 
conditions at first hand. In addition, the Council has, on occasion, accepted 
special assignments, such as the examination of reports on South-West 
Africa, which is outside the trusteeship system. 


In accordance with Article 75 of the Charter, six states have signed 
trusteeship agreements—i.e. Australia (New Guinea), Belgium (Ruanda- 
Urundi), France (the French Cameroons and French Togoland), New 
Zealand (Western Samoa), the United Kingdom (the British Cameroons, 
British Togoland, and Tanganyika), the United States (the Strategic Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands)—specifying the terms under which each 
Trust Territory must be administered. All of these administering authorities 
are members of the Trusteeship Council which supervises the operation of 
the trusteeship system. The Council is completed by permanent members 
of the Security Council which do not administer Trust Territories (U.S.S.R. 
and China) and a sufficient number of other members elected to three-year 
terms of office to ensure that membership of the Council is equally divided 
between states that do and do not administer Trust Territories. Argentina 
and the Dominican Republic were elected and Iraq was re-elected at the 
Fourth Session of the General Assembly to join the Philippines in the latter 
classification. * 


*For the membership of the Trusteeship Council, see Appendix 39, pp. 309-310. 
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A substantial proportion of the Trusteeship Council’s work at its Fourth 
and Fifth Sessions in 1949 was devoted to an examination of the annual 
reports submitted by the administering authorities on New Guinea, Western 
Samoa, Nauru, and on the respective French and British Trust Territories 
in Togoland and the Cameroons. At the request of the Security Council, 
the report of the United States on the administration of the Pacific Trust 
Territories was also discussed. In addition, the Trusteeship Council exam- 
ined petitions to a Visiting Mission which the Council had despatched in 
1948 to Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika. The report of this Mission was 
examined and discussed in detail, in conjunction with the observations of 
the administering authorities concerned. Plans were laid to send further 
Visiting Missions to the West African Trust Territories in November 1949, 
and to the Pacific Trust Territories in the spring of 1950. 

In accordance with instructions from the General Assembly, which had 
singled out the subject of education for special attention, the Council also 
took steps at its 1949 sessions to urge the administering authorities to 
intensify their efforts towards educational reform in Trust Territories with 
particular reference to Africa. Other activities of the Council in 1949 in- 
cluded a brief discussion of the relationship between the Council and 
United Nations specialized agencies; and a consideration of the system 
of administrative unions between Trust Territories and neighbouring 
colonial areas.* 

When the Report of the Trusteeship Council came before the General 
Assembly it was clear that many member states were not satisfied with 
the steps taken by the administering authorities in the Trust Territories. 
The Report was reasonably objective. Its observations were stated in 
moderate terms which revealed an appreciation of the problems confronting 
the administering authorities, although it criticized some of their policies. 
The volume and the weight of criticism was greatly magnified when the 
Report was discussed in the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee and the 
General Assembly. In these debates the administering authorities were 
opposed by some states which had had no practical experience and little 
understanding of the administration of Trust Territories; by a considerable 
number of nations which had recently attained full independence and were 
not unnaturally anxious to see others achieve the same status; and by the 
Communist states, whose concern for the successful working of the trustee- 
ship system was open to doubt. A good deal of the criticism was irrespon- 
sible, although by no means all of it should be dismissed as ill-intentioned. 
The administering authorities themselves at times took rigid positions 
which made compromise difficult. 

Canada’s attitude towards the Report was general acceptance of its 
recommendations. The Canadian Representative pointed out that sound 
political advancement was not possible without prior advances in education 
and social welfare, which were in turn dependent upon economic progress, 
since the effort required to improve education and social welfare must be 
paid for from the surplus of production. The Canadian attitude on the 
six resolutions arising out of the discussion of the Report was as follows: 


(a) Canada voted in favour of a resolution which urged the administer- 
ing authorities to hasten the political advancement of the Trust 
Territories and to report annually on measures adopted to grant 
the indigenous inhabitants a greater degree of self-government. 


*See “Administrative Unions’’, pp. 166-167. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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This resolution was adopted after two controversial clauses, both 
of which had been opposed by the Canadian Delegation, had been 
deleted. The first of these expressed the view that the seat of ad- 
ministration of all Trust Territories should be located inside the 
territories concerned. The second clause called upon all administer- 
ing authorities to furnish general plans of the ways and means by 
which they intend to develop the Trust Territories towards self- 
determination, self-government, or independence. 


The Canadian and Indian Delegations collaborated in the formula- 
tion of a resolution recommending that the Trusteeship Council 
should take such measures as it deemed appropriate with a view to 
facilitating and accelerating the examination and disposal of 
petitions from persons and organizations in the Trust Territories; 
and that it should direct visiting missions to Trust Territories to 
report fully on the steps taken towards self-government or inde- 
pendence. This resolution was adopted. 


The third resolution concerned economic advancement in the 
Trust Territories. In this field the Assembly supported the Trustee- 
ship Council’s recommendation for increased participation of the 
indigenous inhabitants in the management of and profits derived 
from agricultural and industrial enterprises in the Trust Territories; 
expressed its concern that the lack of budgetary autonomy in 
some cases and the scarcity of data in others did not allow the 
Trusteeship Council to make a thorough examination of the finan- 
cial situation of certain territories; and stressed that in all economic 
plans and policies the interests of the local population should be 
paramount. Canada supported the resolution. 


The General Assembly also adopted a resolution on social advance- 
ment which calls for the abolition of discriminatory laws, child 
marriage, and corporal punishment; for measures to solve the 
problem of migrant labour, and for penal sanctions in case of 
breach of labour contract in Trust Territories. Canada abstained 
in the voting on the grounds that under the Canadian penal code 
corporal punishment may be inflicted in certain cases. 


The General Assembly supported a recommendation of the Trustee- 
ship Council that additional instruction on the operation and ob- 
jectives of the United Nations be given in schools and that efforts 
be made to improve and increase the number of educational institu- 
tions. Canada voted for this proposal. 


The final resolution, which originated in the Fourth Committee, 
recommended to the General Assembly ‘‘... that the flag of the 
United Nations be flown over all Trust Territories side by side with 
the flag of the Administering Authority concernea and with the 
territorial flag, if there is one’. After the adoption of this resolution, 
which was supported by the Canadian Delegation, representatives 
of certain administering authorities stated that they would not 
comply with it because it involved illegal interference in the admi- 
nistration of Trust Territories. 


Administrative Unions 


Some of the United Nations Trust Territories are united for adminis- 
trative purposes with adjacent colonies of the administering authority 
concerned. The degree of unification varies greatly. In some cases certain 
common services are shared. For example, Tanganyika shares some services 
with Kenya and Uganda. Some other Trust Territories are administered as 
integral parts of neighbouring territories. The British Cameroons and 
Togoland, for instance, are integrated with Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Other Trust Territories involved in administrative unions are: French 
Togoland and the French Cameroons (The French Union); Ruanda-Urundi 
(Belgian Congo); and New Guinea (Papua). 


The trusteeship agreements for these territories specifically authorize 
customs, fiscal, or administrative unions with adjacent colonies, provided 
such unions conform to the purpose of the trusteeship system and to the 
trusteeship agreements. The fear professed by many members that these 
administrative arrangements would lead eventually to political extinction 
or annexation of the Trust Territories without consideration of the wishes 
or interests of the inhabitants inspired detailed discussion of the problem 
in 1948 and again in 1949 sessions of the Trusteeship Council and the General 
Assembly. 


In 1948 the General Assembly asked the Trusteeship Council to under- 
take an investigation of customs, fiscal, and administrative unions, and to 
recommend such safeguards as it deemed necessary to preserve the distinct 
political status of Trust Territories and to enable the Council to exercise 
its supervisory functions. Repeated assurances by the administering au- 
thorities that their administrative arrangements would not obscure the poli- 
tical identity of Trust Territories and that the administrative amalgamations 
were within the letter and the spirit of the United Nations Charter and the 
trusteeship agreements failed to allay the apprehension expressed by some 
nations concerning the future of the Trust Territories affected. Moreover, 
the administering authorities had been unable, in some cases, to include in 
their reports on Trust Territories separate data on territories involved in 
administrative unions. 


A resolution introduced in the Trusteeship Committee at the Fourth 
Session of the General Assembly asked the Assembly to recommend to the 
Trusteeship Council that it complete its investigation of administrative 
unions, paying particular attention to the following principles and criteria: 


(a) the desirability of having the administering authorities inform the 
Trusteeship Council beforehand when they propose to create new 
or extend old administrative unions; 


(b) that if administering authorities could not give sufficient clear, 
precise, separate data on Trust Territories administratively joined 
to adjacent colonies, they should accept such supervision over the 
combined administration of Trust Territory and colony as the 
Trusteeship Council deemed necessary to enable it to carry out its 
functions; 


(c) the desirability of establishing a separate judicial organization in 
each Trust Territory; 
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(d) the desirability of establishing in each Trust Territory a separate 
legislative body with its seat within the Trust Territory; and 


(e) the desirability of taking the wishes of the inhabitants into account 
before any administrative union could be established or extended. 


Canada proposed amendments which would have tempered the resolu- 
tion. These were rejected and Canada voted against the resolution on the 
ground that provision (b) went beyond the terms of the relevant Article 
of the Charter and of the trusteeship agreements. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


In Article 73 of the Charter, the members of the United Nations which 
have responsibilities for the administration of territories ‘‘whose peoples 
have not yet attained a full measure of self-government’’ and which do 
not come under the trusteeship system “recognize the principle that the 
interests of the inhabitants of those territories are paramount and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote... the well-being of the in- 
habitants of those territories and... toensure... their political, economic, 
social and educational advancement, their just treatment and their protec- 
tion against abuses”’ and also ‘‘to take due account of their political aspira- 
tions . . . to assist them in the progressive development of free political 
institutions’. 

The general, or moral obligations, assumed voluntarily by the sover- 
eign or administering nations in respect of non-self-governing territories are 
essentially the same as those in respect of Trust Territories, with the dif- 
ference, however, that the formal, written obligation to the United Nations 
is limited to the regular transmission of statistical information relating 
to economic, social and educational conditions in the territories. 

During the past three years, a procedure has been developed for the 
transmission of this information, and for its consideration by the General 
Assembly. Following the practice of former years, the Third Session of the 
General Assembly set up a Special Committee to examine the information 
submitted by the administering powers, as summarized and analyzed by 
the Secretariat. This Special Committee was instructed to submit a report 
to the General Assembly including, if desired, recommendations on proce- 
dure or of substance in functional fields (i.e. educational, social or economic), 
but not related to specific territories. 

In 1947 and 1948, certain governments had ceased to transmit informa- 
tion relating to particular territories. This action was challenged by other 
nations, and the General Assembly, at its Third Session, passed a resolution 
requesting the members concerned to inform the Secretary-General of any 
change in the status of territories, which, in their opinion, would terminate 
the obligation to transmit information, and to transmit the law or executive 
order effecting the constitutional change. 

On this question, the French Government took the position that it was 
exclusively within the competence of administering nations to determine 
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when a territory ceased to be non-self-governing. The Egyptian Represent- 
ative in the Special Committee rejected this view, and suggested that a new 
concept of international law—‘‘international accountability’’—had been 
created by the United Nations Charter. Under this principle the United 
Nations could not be deprived of its rights with respect to non-self-governing 
territories by the unilateral decision of the administering state that the 
territory was no longer non-self-governing. 


An Egyptian resolution adopted by the General Assembly invited the 
Special Committee to examine the factors which should be taken into 
account in deciding when a territory ceased to be non-self-governing. 
This resolution also stated that it is the responsibility of the General As- 
sembly to express its opinion on the principles which should guide members 
concerned in enumerating territories for which the obligation exists to trans- 
mit information. 


The question of the transmission of information in the optional category 
relating to history, geography, government and human rights, was also 
debated at length. A draft resolution invited the administering nations, 
which had not done so, to submit such information voluntarily. This 
resolution exhibited the tendency, expressed in the international account- 
ability theory, to extend the rights of the General Assembly. The sovereign 
nations are solely responsible for the order, good government and social 
progress of these territories, under the ordinary interpretation of inter- 
national law as accepted by the Canadian Government, and any such 
interference with and weakening of this authority would be, in the Canadian 
view, bound to have unfortunate results. It was the policy of the Canadian 
Delegation to resist unreasonable extensions of the authority of the General 
Assembly by resolutions interpreting the Charter. For these reasons, 
Canada voted against both these resolutions but both were adopted by the 
Assembly. 


Another resolution invited the administering members to take steps to 
establish equal treatment in educational matters for all inhabitants of the 
non-self-governing territories, whether they are indigenous or not, and also 
to furnish data on the costs and methods of financing separate groups of 
educational institutions. This resolution, adopted by the General Assembly, 
seemed unnecessary to the Canadian Delegation as it invited the admi- 
nistering members to do something which they were already doing. Further- 
more, it was thought that this question was exclusively the responsibility 
of the administering members themselves. 


Three resolutions, which had as a common aim cooperation by the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations in solving the social, economic 
and educational problems of non-self-governing territories, were adopted. 
These related to investigation of the feasibility of greater use of the mother 
tongue of the inhabitants in education; investigation of methods that might 
be used for more rapid elimination of illiteracy; and to international co- 
operation in advancement of social services, the solution of labour problems 
and economic development. The Canadian Delegation voted for all three 
of these resolutions and made a statement suggesting that cooperation 
along these lines would be the most fruitful way for the Fourth Committee 
and the Special Committee to use the information on non-self-governing 
territories. 


The future of the Special Committee, constituted to examine information 
on non-self-governing territories, was a contentious issue. A proposal that 
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this Committee be made a permanent body was rejected, as was a suggestion 
that it continue until 1950 only. The approved resolution continued the life 
of the Special Committee for a period of three years. Canada voted for this 
resolution after making it clear that, in the Canadian view, its functions 
should be limited to the examination of the information submitted, and 
that it should not be considered as having functions similar to those of the 
Trusteeship Council. Egypt, India, Brazil and the U.S.S.R. were elected 
to serve on this Special Committee for a period of three years, Mexico and 
the Philippines for two years and Venezuela and Sweden for one year. As 
administering nations Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States are also 
members. 


A resolution sponsored by Cuba, Ecuador and Guatemala invited the 
Secretary-General to publish studies on special aspects of the educational, 
social, and economic progress achieved in non-self-governing territories. 
Inspired by certain suggestions during the debate, the Canadian Repre- 
sentative submitted an amendment which would have invited the Secretary- 
General to compare progress in non-self-governing territories, as appro- 
priate, with that achieved in other countries. This seemed a reasonable 
way to assess progress, which in such matters is always relative; but it 
was soon made clear by a number of ‘‘underdeveloped”’ nations that they 
objected strongly to such comparisons. Although it received considerable 
support, the amendment was lost. 


Two more resolutions were adopted by the General Assembly. One 
suggested to the Special Committee, that it give special attention in 1950 
to the problems of education, without prejudice to the other two functional 
fields; economic and social. The Canadian Delegation abstained on this 
United States-Mexico resolution, although in sympathy with its principles, 
because such a resolution did not appear to serve any useful purpose, 
as a number of administering powers had indicated their intention not to 
collaborate in a task which the Special Committee in their opinion was not 
competent to undertake. Finally, Canada voted in favour of an Australian 
resolution requesting that the Special Committee be informed of the nature 
of technical assistance extended to non-self-governing territories by spe- 
cialized agencies. 


South-West Africa 


In the course of the four years since South Africa expressed in the 
United Nations a desire to incorporate the territory of South-West Africa 
into the Union, there developed in the General Assembly two main bodies 
of opinion, divided chiefly on the question whether South Africa was legally 
obliged to conclude a trusteeship agreement with the United Nations* 
in respect of South-West Africa. As against the view of some twenty states 
that the provisions of the Charter regarding the submission of trusteeship 
agreements in respect of former mandated territories are obligatory, eleven 


*See also Canada and the United Nations, 1948, pp. 151-152 
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members of the United Nations, including Canada, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, have regarded them as voluntary. The Canadian 
Representative has cited the records of the San Francisco Conference in 
support of this view. 


South Africa has supported its wish to incorporate South-West Africa 
by an argument concerning the legal effects of the demise of the League of 
Nations and by the results of a plebiscite held in the territory by the South 
African Government. The South African position has been that neither the 
Council of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, which had entrusted 
the mandate to the Union, nor the League and its Mandate Commission, 
any longer existed; and that there consequently remained in de facto 
possession the state which for almost twenty years had enjoyed full powers 
of control and administration over the territory. The mandate had expressly 
stated that South Africa was to have full power of administration and 
legislation over the territory as ‘‘an integral portion of the Union of South 
Africa’. At the Third Session of the Assembly in November 1948, the 
South African Representative pointed out that nothing in the Covenant of 
the League empowered the League to transfer or to delegate its powers 
in respect of the mandated territories to any other international organ- 
ization; and that at the final meeting of the League in April 1946, when the 
League was formally dissolved, a resolution was passed, stating that ‘‘on the 
termination of the League’s existence its function with regard to the 
mandated territories will come to an end’’. The League resolution had 
also noted that certain chapters of the United Nations Charter embodied 
principles corresponding to those of Article 22 of the League Covenant. 
South Africa has accordingly taken the view that, at the time of its disso- 
lution, the League did not make the United Nations its legatee in respect 
of the mandated territories but merely noted a similarity of principles. 
With regard to the plebiscite held by the South African Government, the 
General Assembly has expressed doubt whether the native population 
understood the issue concerning which the chiefs of the several tribes had 
given their opinions, namely, the future government of South-West Africa. 


The South African Delegation has also added to what it described as 
the sincere belief of South Africa in its legal rights in this question, a 
statement of “practical considerations” in favour of the South African view. 
It has argued that the territory is quite unlike other mandated territories 
in that it adjoins the mandatory power and has such intimate economic and 
strategic links with the Union that it could not exist apart. 


It will be recalled that in deference to the majority’s opposition to the 
incorporation of the territory, South Africa had in 1946 abandoned its plan 
for a new province. Although the South African Government insisted at 
that time that it was not under an obligation to submit annual reports, 
it announced that it would nevertheless forward such reports to the United 
Nations regarding its administration of the territory. It had already 
announced its intention to administer the territory ‘in the spirit of the 
mandate’’, in spite of its conviction that compliance with the letter of the 
former mandate was not requisite after the dissolution of the League of 
Nations. 


This step has led to a second point of difference in the Assembly, for, 
as a result of allegedly false inferences drawn from the reports, the South 
African Government informed the Secretary-General on July 11, 1949, 
that the reports would no longer be provided. The notice pointed out that 
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the information would still be available in the usual governmental publi- 
cations of South Africa. The General Assembly resolution of November 26, 
1948, had regretted that South Africa had not carried out the two previous 
resolutions of the Assembly inviting South Africa to place South-West 
Africa under the trusteeship system; and had also called upon South Africa 
to continue to submit reports. The decision of South Africa to stop sending 
these reports, together with the South-West Africa Affairs (Amendment) 
Act of 1949 providing for closer “‘integration’”’ hardened the opinion of 
states that had argued for the outright recognition of an obligation to 
submit a trusteeship agreement. It also gave cause for regret to the states 
which had hoped for a legal clarification of the status of South-West Africa 
and of the obligations of South Africa in respect of that territory. It gave 
rise to a second legal question i.e., whether South Africa was under a legal 
obligation to submit to the United Nations the reports on South-West 
Africa which it was obliged under the Covenant to submit to the League 
of Nations. 


In November 1949 these questions were discussed further in the United 
Nations. The Trusteeship Committee of the Assembly had first to deal 
with the request of the Reverend Michael Scott, an Anglican missionary 
in South Africa, for permission to address the Committee on behalf of the 
Hereros, an indigenous people of South-West Africa. (A large number of 
the Hereros had migrated to Bechuanaland as a result of the former German 
administration of South-West Africa and of alleged oppression on the part 
of the present administering power, South Africa. Those remaining in South- 
West Africa had been living on reserves.) A number of delegations in com- 
mittee, including the Canadian, thought that to grant a hearing to an 
individual would create an important and perhaps undesirable precedent. 
A special sub-committee, however, found the credentials of the Reverend 
Michael Scott to be in suitable order, though it gave no reasons for its 
finding, and the Committee heard his outline of the history and condition 
of the Hereros and his appeal for a trusteeship agreement. The South 
African Representative absented himself from the meeting after the Com- 
mittee had decided to permit Scott to speak. The hearing may be taken 
to have strengthened the opposition to the policy of South Africa on this 
question. 

The Assembly in plenary session adopted two resolutions regarding 
South-West Africa. The first of these expressed regret that South Africa 
had withdrawn its undertaking to submit reports on South-West Africa 
and invited South Africa to resume the submission of these reports*. The 
Canadian Delegation was in agreement with the resolution but abstained 
from voting on it, since it also reiterated the previous Assembly resolutions 
calling for submission of a trusteeship agreement. This latter point was, 
in the Canadian view, not only unrelated to the submission of reports but 
also redundant in the light of the second resolution. 

The second resolution of the Assembly** asked the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion concerning the international status of 
South-West Africa and the international obligations, if any, of South Africa 
in respect of the territory. The Court was asked the following questions: 


*For the text of the resolution, see Appendix 29, p. 284. 
**kFor the text of the resolution, see Appendix 30, pp. 284-285. 
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(a) Does South Africa continue to have international obligations under 
the mandate system, and, if so, what are those obligations? 


(b) Is South Africa obliged to submit a trusteeship agreement with 
regard to South-West Africa? 


(c) Has South Africa the competence to determine and modify the 
international status of South-West Africa, and, if not, where does 
such competence rest? 


Canada voted in favour of this resolution. Although the resolution as 
accepted seemed to the Delegation to have certain unsatisfactory features, 
its main purpose accorded with the Canadian view that an advisory opinion 
from the International Court was necessary. 


An opinion from the Court that South Africa is not under a legally 
binding obligation to conclude a trusteeship agreement would not necessarily 
mean that South Africa was under no obligation whatever. While the 
resolutions of the Assembly have not altered the legaJ position, whatever 
it may be, a number of member states, including the United States, have 
held that there may exist a moral obligation to conclude a trusteeship agree- 
ment. No doubt this opinion rests in part on the general declaration in 
Chapter XI of the Charter that all member states responsible for the 
administration of territories not yet fully self-governing ‘‘recognize the 
principle that the interests of the inhabitants are paramount’. In the reso- 
lutions of the Assembly the legal and moral aspects have so far not been 
kept apart but have been linked as ‘‘a legal and moral obligation’’. 


VII 


BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL 
QUESTIONS 


General Introduction 


The Cost of the United Nations 


During the four years that have elapsed since the beginning of the 
United Nations at San Francisco in 1945, there has been a steady growth 
in the scope and number of its activities. Member states, intent on making 
the new organization an effective instrument for international economic 
and social cooperation and for the maintenance of international peace and 
security, have readily invested it with increasingly important duties and 
responsibilities. These constant extensions of its field of interest, coupled 
with the general post-war rise in prices, have led to mounting costs of 
operation which were reflected in progressively higher annual budgets. 
Similar expansive tendencies have been noticeable in the activities and 
budgets of the specialized agencies. 

From an initial budget of only $19.4 million in 1946, net annual outlays 
of the United Nations rose to $26.8 million for 1947 and $37.6 million 
for 1948. Incomplete returns indicated that by the end of 1949 expendi- 
tures for the year would reach $39 million. 

The budget estimates for 1950, circulated to member states before the 
Fourth Session of the General Assembly, did not provide for any significant 
increase in appropriations over 1949. Despite this impression that budgetary 
stability had been achieved at last, the General Assembly, during the 
session, made decisions on important questions, such as the international- 
ization of Jerusalem, involving large additions to the appropriations. As a 
result, the budget for 1950, as finally approved, called for an increase in 
net expenditures to $44.5 million. In addition to this amount, which will be 
financed by assessments against member states, the General Assembly also 
decided during the session to call for voluntary contributions during 1950 
for an Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and a $54.9 million programme for a Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

These contributions are exclusive of the amounts member states will be 
assessed to cover the administrative expenditures of the specialized agencies 
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to which they belong. For 1950 these expenditures are expected to total 
more than $40 million. They also exclude the special assessment already 
made by the International Refugee Organization on its members to finance 
its $140 million operational programme for 1949-50. 


For member states, many of which are not yet fully recovered from the 
effects of the war, this annual cost of participation in the United Nations 
and its agencies represents a heavy burden when added to the cost of their 
own national development and other domestic and foreign programmes. 
For those facing balance of payments difficulties, contributions requiring 
dollars or Swiss francs create even more serious problems. Under the circum- 
stances, the annual discussion of financial questions has assumed growing 
significance among the many important matters before the United Nations 
General Assembly. 


Financial Machinery of the United Nations 


The organizational framework for dealing with administrative and 
budgetary matters is determined by the United Nations Charter. Under 
the terms of Article 97, the Secretary-General as chief administrative 
officer of the Organization, assumes primary responsibility for its financial 
administration. However, ultimate responsibility reposes in the General 
Assembly which, as the main representative body of the United Nations, 
is required (under Article 17) to ‘‘consider and approve the budget of the 
Organization’’, ‘‘apportion the expenses’, ‘‘consider and approve any 
financial and budgetary arrangements with specialized agencies’, and 
“examine the administrative budgets of the specialized agencies with a 
view to making recommendations to the agencies concerned’’. The Secretary- 
General is assisted in his task, which involves both programme formulation 
and the development of effective financial and administrative controls, by 
an Assistant Secretary-General and his staff, who form the Department of 
Financial and Administrative Services. 


The Assembly, for its part, gives initial consideration to all financial 
questions in its Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee, on which 
all member states are represented. It is also aided by a number of expert 
subsidiary bodies, of which the two most important are a nine-member 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, and 
a ten-member Committee on Contributions. The members of these two 
Committees are selected on a wide geographic basis as individual experts 
and not as representatives of any particular country. The Advisory Com- 
mittee examines the budget prior to and during sessions of the Assembly 
and makes recommendations on all administrative and budgetary questions. 
The Committee on Contributions makes recommendations on the apportion- 
ment of expenses among member states. The other committees, such as 
the Staff Pension Committee and the Investments Committee, carry out 
specialized responsibilities in the fields indicated by their titles. Furthermore, 
a United Nations Board of Auditors, consisting of the Auditors-General 
(or equivalent) of three member states is responsible for detailed examination 
of the accounts of the Organization and for annual reports to the General 
Assembly. 
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Canadian Position 


From the beginning, the Canadian Government has been keenly aware 
of its responsibilities to the United Nations. In financial terms this has 
meant an annual contribution of 3.2 per cent* of the expenses of the 
Organization—a share exceeded only by the five permanent members of 
the Security, Council (China, France, U.K., U.S., U.S.S.R.) and by India. 
However, while giving generous financial support, Canada has never lost 
sight of the fact that the achievement of the Organization’s important 
objectives is largely dependent on the effective utilization of limited 
resources. Therefore Canadian delegations have constantly emphasized the 
danger of exaggerated expansion and multiplication of activities and have 
stressed the necessity for efficient and economical administration. 


In his speech of October 29, 1946, to the First Session of the Assembly, 
the Chairman of the Canadian Delegation underlined this point of view. 
He stated: 


The people of my country, in common with the peoples of many other countries, 
are bearing heavy financial burdens as the result of the war. We are all, I am sure, 
concerned over the mounting cost of participation in international organizations— 
the cost not only of direct financial contributions but also the cost of sending full 
delegations to their meetings. All of us are willing to bear our fair share of the 
necessary expenditures and all of us are ready to recognize that these expenditures 
are small as compared to the cost of war. On the other hand, this Assembly must 
be able to satisfy public opinion throughout the world that the finances of the 
Organization are being employed in the best interests of the United Nations. We 
must be assured that the Secretariat possesses the highest standards of efficiency, 
competence and integrity and that the budgetary and financial administration of 
the United Nations is beyond reproach. 


This attitude has guided succeeding delegations, and was re-emphasized 
at the Fourth Session, when the Canadian Representative in the Fifth 
Committee again stated briefly: 


There seems to be general agreement on the principles which should guide us 
in our budgetary deliberations. All who have spoken in the debate so far have 
emphasized the many competing demands that are being made on the limited 
resources of their governments, and have stressed that current financial stringencies 
make it most important that the maximum of economy and efficiency should be 
maintained in the activities of the United Nations. With these sentiments my 
delegation is in complete agreement. 


The Canadian Representative continued to stress this theme during 
discussion of individual issues before the Fifth Committee. 


*See ‘‘Scale of Assessments” pp. 186-188. 


Financial Items before 
the General Assembly: 1949 


The Fifth Committee was required to meet twice during 1949. The 
first meeting was held on April 5 during the second part of the Third Session 
of the General Assembly. There was only one important item on its agenda. 
This concerned proposals submitted by the Delegations of China and the 
U.S.S.R. for the adoption of Chinese and Russian as working languages of 
the General Assembly. These proposals were rejected by the Fifth Com- 
mittee after lengthy and contentious debate. In this debate the Canadian 
Representative stated that he was opposing the adoption of two more 
working languages for the same reasons he had opposed the adoption of 
Spanish earlier. Further additions would not only be costly but would have 
an adverse effect on the administrative efficiency of the Secretariat and the 
length of sessions. 


The Fifth Committee met for the second time in 1949 during the Fourth 
Session of the General Assembly. The most important items on its agenda 
were the Budget Estimates for 1950 and the Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on these estimates. Other administrative and budgetary matters 
before the Fourth Session, are discussed in detail in the succeeding sections. 


1950 Budget Estimates 


The Fourth Session of the General Assembly approved budget appro- 
priations for 1950 amounting to $49,641,773 (U.S.) and estimated that 
miscellaneous income for the same period would be $5,091,740 (U.S.)*. 
Net expenditures, therefore, would be $44,550,033. Since savings and 
adjustments totalling $2,378,450** are available out of previous years’ 
appropriations and income, net requirements for the year are reduced to 
$42,181,583. 


Of this amount, only $38,181,583 will be assessed against member states 
at the beginning of the new financial year. The remaining $4 million repre- 
sents half of an amount of $8 million included in the approved budget 
to cover the estimated cost of implementing the Assembly’s decision to 
internationalize Jerusalem and protect the Holy Places. Because of un- 
certainties surrounding this estimate, it was agreed that member states 
should first be required to make an interim contribution of only $4 million 
for the administration of Jerusalem. The remainder would be called for 
only if subsequent developments during the year made this necessary. 


Under the United Nations scale of contributions, the Canadian share 
of the budget is 3.2 per cent. Therefore Canada’s 1950 contribution will be 
$1,221,490.66 (U.S.) with a further $128,000 (U.S.) payable if the Secretary- 
General finds it necessary to call for the second assessment for Jerusalem. 


The original budget estimates for 1950, circulated by the Secretary- 
General prior to the session, had contemplated expenditures totalling 
$44,314,398. Miscellaneous income was estimated at $5,016,525, so that 


*For details of the budget as finally approved by the General Assembly, see Appendix 32, pp. 289-292, 


**These are interim figures subject to minor adjustments to allow for final accounting entries before 
the end of the financial year. 
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the net requirements for the year would have been $39,297,873. When he 
submitted these estimates for the approval of the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General indicated that, in general, the estimates for 1950 followed 
the pattern of 1949. “In preparing them’’, Mr. Lie stated, ‘‘I have borne 
constantly in mind the recommendations of the Advisory Committee that 
each Specialized Agency, as well as the United Nations, should make every 
effort to stabilize its budget at the minimum, consistent with the imple- 
mentation of its Charter and the financial resources of its members, for all 
international activities. In certain departments I have agreed to and fully 
support the necessity for modest increases in staff to meet specific new work- 
loads, but at the same time I have counted upon increased efficiency to 
enable us to carry other responsibilities with less staff.’’ While stressing 
that the acquisition of financial experience had enabled the Secretariat to 
function more economically, he reiterated his conviction that the level of 
expenditures was to a very large extent determined by the recommendations 
initiated and approved by member states themselves. Furthermore, the 
special demands they made on the Secretariat and the decisions they made 
regarding the location and duration of meetings exerted an important 
influence on the administrative efficiency with which programmes could 
be carried out. 


In its report on the Secretary-General’s estimates, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions recommended reductions 
totalling $1,786,750, chiefly affecting the Lake Success Headquarters esti- 
mate (where a decrease of $1,225,850 was recommended). Calling attention 
to the general increase in the trend of administrative expenditures by the 
United Nations and specialized agencies, the Advisory Committee proposed 
a number of detailed economies and improvements. These included recom- 
mendations for (i) alterations in the administrative structure, (ii) reductions 
in the number of posts, (iii) regrading of staff, and (iv) economies in expen- 
ditures for travel, printing, supplies and equipment. 


While indicating his willingness to accept many of the cuts recommended 
by the Advisory Committee, the Secretary-General contended that the 
proposed reduction in five of his main departments (Economic Affairs, 
Social Affairs, Public Information, Conference and General Services, and 
the Geneva Office) were excessive. He requested partial or full restoration 
of these cuts to enable him to carry out his responsibilities satisfactorily. 


In the general debate preceding the detailed examination of the estimates, 
the Canadian Representative in the Fifth Committee expressed regret that 
the Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee had not been able to 
reach agreement. It seemed clear that since these highly qualified experts 
were unable to reconcile their differences, the task of the Fifth Committee 
would be exceedingly difficult. However, because the differences did exist, 
it would be necessary to pass judgment on them. In making these judgments, 
the Canadian Delegation intended to be guided primarily by the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee which had provided conscientious 
and objective advice in the past. On the other hand it recognized that, if 
the Secretary-General was to carry out his responsibilities satisfactorily, 
he must be granted adequate funds. Accordingly, the Canadian Delegation 
would consider on their merits the proposed restorations called for by the 
Secretary-General. In this way it was hoped to achieve the maximum of 
economy consistent with the provision of adequate funds for all necessary 
activities. 
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In accordance with the intention expressed in these opening remarks, 
the Canadian Representative participated actively in the detailed exam- 
ination of all proposed expenditures. Among the many issues dealt with 
during the course of this examination, the following seem significant by 
virtue of the large amounts finally appropriated or because of the decisions 
in principle which were involved: 


(a) Political Commissions of Enquiry 


A token amount of $5 million was included in the original estimates to 
cover the cost of political missions. This figure, which was based on past 
experience, was intended to give member governments a realistic picture of 
potential expenditures which would assist them in their over-all appraisal 
of the 1950 estimates. After decisions had been reached by other committees 
of the General Assembly on the nature and extent of the activities to be 
carried out by the political missions, the provisional figure disappeared 
and the following estimates were approved by the Fifth Committee: 


United Nations Commission for Korea .. ... .. . $ 320,300 
ULN. Special Commiutteeon the Galkansi 28-025 14.o8: 780, 200 
Repatriation of Greek Children . . : 50,000 


U.N. Commissioner and Council for Libya, the Advisory 
Council for Italian Somaliland, and the U.N. Commission 


ior ritreas. Mi se pendent WrthdrarlA 452,000 
U.N. Commission for India and Pakistan a Lage 666,000 
Expenses of Plebiscite Administration for Jammu and 

ISAShiniir ya ee ee ee eee 49,200 
U.N. Commission for Indonesia. Ce aT: eee 400,000 
Palestine, Conciliation. Commission). 07 ie eee 2 ee ee 700 , 000 

Total a? eee Sei ere emesy Serek ey eer 


(b) International Regime for Jerusalem 


The Secretary-General estimated that the cost for the first year of 
implementation of the resolution for the internationalization of Jerusalem 
would be $8,150,000*. This figure, based mainly on expenditures during the 
final years of the Palestine Mandate, included $1,300,000 for municipal 
expenditures (excluding police); $5, 600, 000 for the Jerusalem share of 
SAPS Det of the Central Government; and $1,250,000 for a police force 
of 500 men. 


In its report on this matter the Advisory Committee drew attention to 
the incomplete data on which the estimate had, necessarily, been based and 
the assumptions of the Secretary-General that (i) there would be co- 
operation of the Israeli and Jordanian authorities in providing services in 
the area; (ii) there would be normal security conditions; and (iii) normal 
municipal expenditures might be based on the year 1946 with adjustment 
for a 25 per cent increase in population and a 30 per cent increase in prices. 
In view of the uncertainties regarding both expenditure and revenue, the 
Advisory Committee considered that the Fifth Committee should recom- 
mend that: 


*See also ‘‘Jerusalem and the Holy Places”, pp. 52-56. 
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(i) $8 million would be required for this purpose for 1950; and 


(ii) Member states should be required to contribute only one-half of 
the amount immediately, assessment of the balance to be dependent 
upon the date and conditions for implementation of the resolution 
and on the availability of offsetting revenues. 


In the Fifth Committee a number of delegations challenged the accuracy 
of the financial data used by the Secretary-General in this matter, and the 
realism of the assumptions on which his estimate had been based. In 
particular, the Israeli Delegate thought that the amount recommended 
was too low, while the representatives of Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, the 
U.S.S.R., and the Ukrainian S.S.R., thought that it was unduly high. Other 
delegations, including the United States, questioned whether it was realistic 
to assume that normal conditions would prevail in the area. After rejecting 
proposals by the U.S.S.R. and Poland that only $3 and $4 million, respec- 
tively, should be approved for 1950, the Fifth Committee, and later the 
General Assembly, adopted the recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


(c) Departments of Economic Affairs, Social Affairs, Public Infor- 
mation, Conference and General Services, and Geneva Office 


Because of differences which existed between the Secretary-General and 
the Advisory Committee, the estimates of these Departments, which 
comprise such a large part of the budget, were subjected to the most detailed 
scrutiny, with the following results: 


Original Advisory Final 
Budget Committee's Approved 
Dept. Estimates Recommendations Estimate 
Economic Afiairs....... . $2,519,400 $2,296,400 $2,450,000 
DOGMA ois Gon aah 1,700,000 1,534,500 1,689,500 
Public Information..... 3,309, 000 3,194,000 3,264,250 

Conference & General 

DEE VICES. Be oid, tue 8,928,700 8,587,200 8,731,200 
U.N. Office at Geneva... 4,312,600 4,066,050 4,195,400 


In these discussions, the Canadian Representative, though generally 
endorsing the recommendations of the Advisory Committee, supported full 
or partial restoration of amounts requested by the Secretary-General 
whenever convinced that the recommended cuts would seriously prejudice 
the effective implementation of important phases of the United Nations 
programme. 


(d) Global Reduction on Account of Devaluation of Currencies 


Between the date of preparation of the budget estimates and their 
consideration by the Fifth Committee, a widespread devaluation occurred 
in currencies other than the U.S. dollar. It was estimated that savings 
resulting from the expenditures to be made in devalued currencies might 
total $500,000. Accordingly a global reduction of $500,000 was made under a 
single new section of the estimates. This amount will be spread over the 
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sections directly concerned in the light of developments during 1950. The 
estimates for contractual printing were also reduced by a total of $210,770, 
following a decision to have more printing contracts awarded in soft currency 
countries and to revise some of the policies governing the production and 
distribution of documents. 


(e) Other Budgetary Decisions 


Other significant budgetary decisions included: 

(i) approval of estimates of $635,900 for advisory social welfare func- 
tions; $539,900 for technical assistance for economic development; 
$149,500 for an international centre for training and public admi- 
nistration, all these on the understanding that consideration would 
be given later to their absorption into the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance; 


(ii) approval of a substantial cut ($53,000) in the budget of the Military 
Staff Committee after a number of delegations, including the 
Canadian, had vigorously criticized the maintenance of this section 
of the Secretariat at its present level in view of its declining work 


load; 


(iii) approval of increased appropriations to permit the Trusteeship 
Council and the Economic and Social Council each to hold one 
meeting during 1950 in Geneva, a number of delegations, including 
the Canadian, having objected to the additional cost of holding 
these meetings abroad; 


(iv) deferment, until the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, of a 
decision on the question of adjusting salaries of the members of the 
International Court of Justice to compensate for losses resulting 
from the devaluation of the Netherlands florin (in which the salaries 
are paid); 

(v) approval of payment of honoraria (not exceeding $1,500 in any one 
case) to the Chairman and five rapporteurs of the International 
Law Commission who perform special work between sessions of the 
Commission. At the next session of the General Assembly considera- 
tion will be given to the adequacy of the emoluments of the members 
of the Commission, as a part of a comprehensive study on the 
ae of allowances paid to experts engaged in United Nations 
work. 

As in preceding years the delegations of the U.S.S.R. and other Eastern 
European countries abstained in voting on the budget resolution as a whole. 
They explained that they had abstained because the budget included 
appropriations for activities such as the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans, the United Nations Commission on Korea, the Interim 
Committee and the United Nations Field Service which, in their opinion, 
did not aid in the achievement of international peace and security and were 
contrary to the United Nations Charter. 


Report of the Board of Auditors for 1948 


The “Financial Report and Accounts for the financial year ended 31 
December 1948, and Report of the Board of Auditors” gives a useful 
picture of the financial activities of the United Nations during 1948. It also 
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includes a number of observations by the Auditors on certain financial and 
administrative practices of the Organization which appear irregular or 
which might be improved. The Report, and accompanying observations 
on it by the Advisory Committee, were examined closely in the Fifth 
Committee. The Chairman of the Board of Auditors,* in a personal appear- 
ance before the Committee, answered queries raised by many delegations. 
Most of these delegations, including the Canadian, noted that corrective 
action had already been taken by the Secretary-General on many of the 
points raised by the Auditors and expressed general satisfaction regarding 
the improvements already effected. The Canadian Representative also 
stressed the importance of several of the Board’s recommendations, partic- 
ularly those dealing with (a) early utilization of budget surpluses, 
(b) insurance practices of the organization, and (c) sales policy for United 
Nations publications. At the conclusion of the discussion, the Secretary- 
General assured the Fifth Committee that he would take into account the 
suggestions advanced. The Fifth Committee therefore recommended, and 
the General Assembly later adopted, a resolution accepting the Report 
and concurring in the observations of the Advisory Committee on it. 

The General Assembly, on the recommendation of the Fifth Committee, 
also accepted a ‘‘Financial Report and Accounts for the financial year ended 
31 December 1948 and Report of the Board of Auditors” on the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and noted the observations of the Advisory 
Committee on Budgetary Questions which accompanied it. 


Supplementary Estimates for 1949 


The General Assembly approved supplementary estimates totalling 
$1,057,057 to cover the following unforeseen or extraordinary commitments 
incurred by the Secretary-General during 1949: 


Reimbursement of income taxes on salaries 
and allowances of United Nations personnel $1,038,000 


Expenditures for U.N. Missions abroad 
(mainly U.N. Commission for India and 
Pakistan, Plebiscite Mission for Jammu 
and Kashmir, and U.N. Commission for 


Lricioniesta ya me eee rier ee hg) Sey 234,000 
Deficit in contributions to Staff Pension Fund 291,000 
Qtherse co seat Ow A kee: RE Dy 83, 700 
—_—— $1,646,700 
eserOU Se tLINOASAVIUCS 65 da he fide os 589, 643 
G Wre) oh pes AS ar ake ee ne 1 OS 72057. 


During its examination of these items, the Fifth Committee gave 
particular attention to the estimates for reimbursement of national income 
taxation, and to the expenditures for U.N. Missions abroad, which comprised 


*Mr. Watson Sellar, Auditor-General for Canada, is Chairman of the United Nations Board of Auditors. 
See “Appointments to Standing Committees” —Appendix 39, p. 311. 
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such a substantial portion of the total.* Proposals by the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland to refuse, and by Belgium to reduce, the supplementary appro- 
priations for reimbursement of taxation were rejected by the Fifth Com- 
mittee. As savings in the original budget for 1949 are more than sufficient 
to cover these amounts, it will not be necessary to call for supplementary 
contributions from member states. 


Advances from the Working Capital Fund 


Since the Second Session of the General Assembly, the Secretary-General 
has received annual authority to make advances from the $20 million 
Working Capital Fund: 


(a) to finance the budget pending receipt of contributions; 
(b) to meet unforeseen and extraordinary expenses; 

(c) to establish various revolving funds; 

(d) to make loans to specialized agencies; and 

(e) for other specified purposes. 


This authority was again extended for 1950 by a resolution approved by 
the Fifth Committee and later by the General Assembly. In addition to the 
customary purposes for which the Fund has been utilized in the past, the 
Secretary-General has been specifically authorized to draw up to $5 million 
from it for assistance to Palestine refugees, on the understanding that 
these sums are to be repaid not later than December 31, 1950, from voluntary 
contributions made by member governments. He is also authorized to 
continue to withdraw sums necessary to reimburse staff members for 
national income taxes paid during 1950. In addition, a one-year extension 
was granted to the Interim Commission of the International Trade Organ- 
ization for repayment of loans made to that Organization by the United 
Nations in 1948. 


Consideration was also given by the Fifth Committee to the level at 
which the Working Capital Fund should be maintained. The Secretary- 
General had proposed that the Working Capital Fund be maintained at 
$20 million and the Advisory Committee had recommended the approval of 
that proposal as necessary for the financial soundness of the Organization. 
After the Fifth Committee had heard a statement on the Working Capital 
Fund by the Chairman of the Board of Auditors, and had considered certain 
suggestions for the maintenance of the Fund at a lower figure, it approved 
the resolution continuing the Fund for 1950 at $20 million. 


Salary, Allowance, and Leave Systems 


At its Third Session, the General Assembly decided that a comprehensive 
review of the salary, allowance, and leave systems of the United Nations 
should be undertaken by a Working Party of three independent experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. The report of the 


*For further discussion of this item, see ‘‘Tax Equalization-Staff Assessment Plan’’, pp. 183-184. 
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experts together with observations on it by the Secretary-General, certain 
specialized agencies, and the United Nations Staff Association, were sub- 
mitted to the Fifth Committee during the Fourth Session of the Assembly. 
The Secretary-General, in submitting the report, expressed the opinion that 
the working party’s recommendations, with certain exceptions, notably 
in the proposed change in the frequency and duration of home leaves, 
represented a well-conceived and balanced plan which, if adopted, would 
achieve notable improvements in administration and would be of sub- 
stantial long-term benefit to the staff. He therefore announced his readiness 
to give effect without delay to the essential features of the plan, provided 
that the Assembly would amend certain provisional staff regulations and 
adjust the salary ceiling fixed by previous resolutions of the General 
Assembly. 


The Secretary-General’s proposals gave rise to spirited debate in which 
a number of delegations contended that they could not approve changes 
as important as those recommended by the experts without more time to 
examine thoroughly all their implications. Other delegations, including the 
United States and Canadian, stressed that administrative improvements 
were long overdue and that lack of time should not be used as an excuse 
for inaction. In a close vote, 18 to 17, with 4 abstentions, the views of those 
delegations who wished to delay consideration of the report until the Fifth 
Session of the General Assembly prevailed. As a result the report of the 
experts has been referred to the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions which will examine it in detail and report its 
recommendations to the Fifth Session of the General Assembly. 


Without challenging the ruling of the Fifth Committee on this question, 
the French Delegation, during second reading of the budget, pointed out 
that the decision to delay detailed consideration of the report until the 
Fifth Session should not be considered as diminishing in any way the 
authority vested by the Charter in the Secretary-General to effect those 
improvements in the United Nations system of personnel administration 
which are consistent with the staff regulations and within the limits of 
existing budgetary appropriations. A French proposal to this effect, including 
a Canadian amendment, was adopted by the Committee. The effect of this 
proposal is to confirm the view of many delegations that the Secretary- 
General should proceed with improvements within his present powers 
while awaiting the recommendations of the Advisory Committee and the 
decisions of the General Assembly on the report of the experts. 


Tax Equalization—Staff Assessment Plan 


The Secretary-General informed the Fifth Committee that the United 
States Congress had not yet taken legislative action to grant tax exemption 
to U.S. nationals on the United Nations Secretariat. Therefore it was 
necessary to request authority to draw on the Working Capital Fund 
during 1950 for the purpose of reimbursing staff members for income taxes 
paid on salaries and allowances received from the United Nations. After 
receiving assurance from the United States Delegate that the executive 
branch of the United States Government would urge passage of appropriate 
legislation at the next session of Congress, the Fifth Committee decided to 
extend for one more year the authorization to draw on the Working Capital 
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Fund for tax reimbursement. A number of delegations, including parti- 
cularly the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Belgium, opposed the extension both on 
grounds of principle and because of the large amount it added to the budget. 
The U.S.S.R. and Poland emphasized that the failure of the United States 
authorities to take action to grant tax immunity indicated an unwillingness 
to honour past commitments to the United Nations. 


The Committee also decided: 


(a) that the Secretary-General should be authorized to reimburse staff 
members for income taxes imposed by state or other local authorities 
in addition to national (federal) income taxes; 


(b) that the Staff Assessment Plan will apply to the staff and Registrar 
of the International Court of Justice; 


(c) to defer, pending further study, a decision as to whether contri- 
butions and benefits under the Joint Staff Pension Fund should be 
calculated on the basis of the gross or net salaries. 


Joint Staff Pension Fund 


Under the regulations adopted for the Joint Staff Pension scheme, the 
Staff Benefit Committee is required to submit annual reports on the 
operation of the United Nations pension scheme and on its financial position. 
In accordance with these regulations, a report was presented to the Fourth 
Session of the General Assembly giving detailed information on member- 
ship, medical standards, payment of benefits, and the financial position of 
the Fund. In the Fifth Committee a brief discussion was held concerning 
participation in the scheme by the specialized agencies and the transfer- 
ability of pension rights by former officials of national governments. On the 
recommendation of the Fifth Committee the General Assembly took note 
of the report of the Staff Benefit Committee. 


Administrative Tribunal 


The General Assembly, at its Fourth Session, established a United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal to commence activities on January 1, 
1950. The Tribunal is to be a quasi-judicial body ‘‘which will hear and 
pass judgment upon applications alleging non-observance of contracts of 
employment of staff members of the Secretariat of the United Nations or 
of the terms of appointment of such staff members’’. Provision is made for 
extension of its competence to any specialized agency by special agreement 
between the agency and the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


The Tribunal will act on applications submitted by staff members after 
they have exhausted the facilities for settlement of their differences, which 
are afforded by normal administrative processes and by an “internal appeals 
body”’ (on which both the Secretary-General and the staff are equally 
represented). Consequently it may be regarded as a court of redress, whose 
judgments are final and without appeal. However, in exceptional cases, 
where the Secretary-General considers that implementation of a decision 
of the Tribunal is impossible or inadvisable, the Tribunal may order pay- 
ment of compensation to the applicant for injuries sustained. 
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While most delegations supported the principle of establishing an 
Administrative Tribunal as a means of guaranteeing justice to staff members, 
discussion of the statute (governing its operations) in the Fifth Committee 
required careful consideration of the complex relationships between the 
staff and the Secretary-General. In particular, a number of delegations 
emphasized the necessity for safeguarding the powers vested in the Secretary- 
General by the Charter, as well as the authority of the General Assembly 
to make necessary changes in the staff regulations, or other conditions of 
employment. The statute as finally drafted largely provides these safe- 
guards, and, furthermore, it includes provision for amendments to the 
statute by the General Assembly if these should prove desirable. Therefore, 
the Canadian Delegation voted for the statute as an acceptable basis for 
commencement of the activities of the Tribunal. The Tribunal is composed 
of seven members, no two of whom may be nationals of the same state. 
The members are appointed for three years except for the initial period, 
commencing on January 1, 1950.* 


United Nations Postal Administration 


In a report presented to the Fourth Session, the Secretary-General 
informed the General Assembly of the results of preliminary enquiries and 
negotiations during the year with the Universal Postal Union and the 
United States Government in connection with a proposed U.N. Postal 
Administration which had been approved “in principle’ by the Third 
Session of the General Assembly. When the report of the Secretary-General 
was before the Fifth Committee, the Argentine Delegate presented a 
resolution requesting the Secretary-General to conclude arrangements to 
enable the Postal Administration to begin operation at the earliest possible 
date. 


This proposal was opposed by the Canadian and other delegations who 
drew attention to gaps in the information available to the Committee. In 
the main these delegations supported a recommendation by the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions that further detailed 
studies should be called for so that the Fifth Committee would be in a 
position to render a clear judgment on all the technical and financial issues 
involved. In particular, the Canadian Representative stressed that it would 
be unwise to proceed too rapidly in the face of the important issues still 
unresolved. 


The Fifth Committee, and later the General Assembly, approved a 
resolution instructing the Secretary-General to “continue the preparation 
of necessary arrangements” and submit a new report to the Fifth Session. 


Headquarters of the United Nations 


Upon the recommendation of the Fifth Committee, the Fourth Session 
of the General Assembly adopted a resolution taking note of a progress 
report from the Secretary-General on the financing, planning and con- 


*For the membership of the Administrative Tribunal, see Appendix 39, p. 310. 
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struction of the permanent headquarters of the United Nations. The report 
stated that all phases of development of the headquarters had been dis- 
cussed with the Headquarters Advisory Committee, and that the archi- 
tectural and engineering plans had reached a stage of finality. While it was 
expected that the Secretariat Building would be completed by January 1951, 
the Council Chambers and the General Assembly Building would not be 
ready until later in that year. The building to house national delegations 
and specialized agencies, though provided for in the site plans, had not yet 
been designed, nor had its cost been included in the financial arrangements 
so far approved by the Assembly. When the exact requirements for this 
building were fully known, definite proposals would be submitted to the 
Assembly for its consideration. 


During discussion of the Secretary-General’s report in the Fifth Com- 
mittee, a number of delegations expressed the hope that contracts would be 
placed in ‘‘soft currency’”’ countries so that the $65 million provided for 
the construction and equipment of the headquarters would be used to the 
best advantage. 


The Fifth Committee also recommended, and the General Assembly 
adopted, a resolution approving arrangements for the extension of the 
European headquarters of the United Nations, i.e. the Palais des Nations 
in Geneva. The extension will accommodate the headquarters of the World 
Health Organization, and will be largely financed by a gift of three million 
Swiss francs provided by the Swiss Government. Provision of funds above 
this amount will be the full responsibility of the World Health Organization. 


Scale of Assessments* 


Under its original terms of reference the Committee on Contributions, 
which is responsible for making recommendations to the General Assembly 
for the assessment of contributions of member states of the United Nations, 
is required to apportion expenses ‘‘broadly according to capacity to pay”’. 
In the measurement of ‘‘capacity to pay’’, comparative estimates of national 
income are considered, prima facie, to be the fairest guide, but other factors 
are to be taken into consideration, including: 


(a) comparative income per head of the population; 


(b) temporary dislocation of national economies arising out of the 
Second World War; and 


(c) the ability of members to secure foreign currency. 


In addition to these guiding principles, the Third Session of the General 
Assembly in 1948 adopted a resolution initiated by the United States 
Delegation, which stipulated that ‘in normal times’ no one government 
should pay more than one-third of the ordinary budget of the United 
Nations. It also recognized (on Canadian insistence) that ‘‘in normal times”’ 
the per capita contribution of any member state should not exceed the per 


capita contribution of the member state bearing the highest assessment 
(United States). 


Because of the absence of reliable current statistics, the first scale of 
assessments adopted by the General Assembly was based on the best 


*A table showing percentage scales of contributions to the United Nations and certain specialized 
agencies, for the thirteen main contributing countries, appears at Appendix 33, p. 293. 
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available pre-war data on national incomes adjusted to take into consider- 
ation the other factors mentioned in the original terms of reference of the 
Committee on Contributions. Under it the United States agreed to pay 
39.89 per cent of the budget, despite the fact that the United States Delegate 
in the General Assembly contended that “in an organization of sovereign 
equals no nation should pay more than one-third of the budget’’. The 
Canadian contribution was set at 3.35 per cent.* 


Since that time there has been no significant modification in the scale, 
partly because of insufficient data at the disposal of the Committee on 
Contributions, but also because member states have generally pleaded an 
inability to accept larger shares of the budget. The United States, though 
stressing its belief that reductions towards the implementation of the ceiling 
principle were overdue, has acquiesced in continuation of the current scale 
because of the financial straits of most other countries. 


In its report to the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, the Com- 
mittee on Contributions reached the conciusion that international financial 
and economic conditions were still not normal, and consequently recom- 
mended that the 1949 scale of assessments be continued for 1950, except 
for the following reductions, made possible by the admission of Israel to 
membership in the United Nations: 


SWeCetH arent seemetae ss ie! oe OL 02 


Metiitece states nee al sue . 0.10 


The Committee also noted that it still had to rely largely on unofficial and 
incomplete statistics, and that for some countries, the data available were 
inconclusive as to the extent of the real improvement in their economies. 


As the seventh largest contributor, Canada has from the beginning 
emphasized the importance of an equitable apportionment of the expenses 
of the United Nations. At the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, 
the Canadian Delegation participated actively in discussion of the Report 
of the Committee on Contributions. ** The Canadian Representative stressed 
that some member states had claimed rapid recovery from war devastation 
and dislocation. For this reason, the assessments of these states should be 
adjusted so as to reflect the avowed improvement in their national 
economies. He also agreed that in its next annual report, the Committee on 
Contributions should indicate which states had not furnished adequate 
statistical data. While expressing the conviction that a serious attempt 
must be made during 1950 to correct the numerous cases of inequity 
apparent in the present temporary scale, the Canadian Government would, 
reluctantly, accept its continuance for 1950 as the best possible at this stage. 


*The Canadian rate was reduced to 3.2 per cent in 1948 as a result of the admission of certain new 
members. 
**For the text of the Canadian statement on the ‘Scale of Assessments’’, see Appendix 31, pp. 285-288. 
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The scale of assessments for the United Nations finally approved by the 
Fifth Committee and the General Assembly is given below. Only those 


states whose contributions exceed one per cent are mentioned. 


Scale of Assessments for 1950 


United States 

United Kingdom . . 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Chines ee (lee ee 
France 

Ikevaben y 

@Anadane 

Sweden 

Australia 

Argentina . 

Brazil’. : 

Netherlands : 

Belgium. . 

Union of South Africa : 


Budgets of the aha Ea eins! 


39.79 
sbilety 


6 
6 
2S 
ae 
1.98 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


The cost to member governments of administering the specialized 
agencies in 1950* will amount to some $35 million (U.S.), to which Canada 
will contribute almost $1.35 million. Following is a table showing appropria- 
tions voted in six agencies for the next fiscal year, together with the Canadian 


percentage assessment and contribution :— 


Total 
Agencies Appropriations LOREEN, 
3 $ (US) % 

Food and Agriculture 

Organizationy: a0) ene. 5,000,000 4.50 
International Civil Aviation 

Oroanizationew me eee rn 2,810,607 4.80 
International Labour 

Oreaniza Ole pete te D905. LO 4.08 
International Refugee 

Organization (1949-50).... 4,500,000 3.20 
United Nations Educational 

Scientific and Cultural 

QOroanization = eae eee 8,000,000 3.74 
World Health Organization.. 7,501,500 oo 

BC) TGA Te Dia tse ny nar $33,795,633 


Canadian 


Canadian Contribution 


(to nearest 
$1,000) 


$ (US) 
225,000 
135,000 
244,000 

**144 000 


282,000 
221,000 


$1,251,000 


ns 


*Exclusive of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, whose operations are administratively self-sustaining. See also Appendix 33, p. 293. 

**Tt should be noted that the IRO differs from other specialized agencies in that it is a temporary 
organization established for a special purpose with a large operational budget in addition to its adminis- 
trative costs. The total plan of operational expenditure for the fiscal year 1949/50 requires $140,932,118 


(U.S.), of which the Canadian share is $5,252 117. 
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Definitive figures for the 1950 budgets of the International Telecommu- 
nications Union and the Universal Postal Union were not available by the 
end of 1949. It is expected, however, that they will add to the above ap- 
propriations approximately $1.2 million (U.S.), to which Canada will con- 
tribute some $39,000 (U.S.). Canada will also pay $2,000 to the International 
Meteorological Organization and $13,250 (U.S.) as its 1950 share of the 
administration of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Budgetary and Financial Coordination 


In accordance with Article 17(3) of the Charter as interpreted by the 
budgetary and financial provisions contained in the relationship agreements 
between the United Nations and specialized agencies, the General Assembly 
examines each year the budgets of the agencies and makes recommendations 
thereon. Although each agency has sole responsibility for final approval 
of its budget, the necessity for proper coordination of programmes, and 
financial and administrative practices of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies has been given constant and careful attention by the Assembly. 
In this way, it is hoped to avoid duplication of activities and to ensure the 
most efficient and economical administration without interfering with the 
functional autonomy of the agencies. : 


Past recommendations from the General Assembly have been studied 
by the coordination organs established under the direction of the Economic 
and Social Council.* As a result, substantial progress has been made towards 
achieving greater uniformity in the budgets of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, with a view to providing a sound basis for comparison. 
It has been recognized, however, that further endeavours to institute a 
consolidated budget for the United Nations and the agencies would be 
purposeless because the constitutional and political prerequisites for such 
a budget do not exist. Likewise, the original intention of undertaking a 
common collection of contributions from those nations which are members 
of the United Nations has been virtually abandoned, owing to the adminis- 
trative difficulties and high costs involved. Those conclusions are in accord 
with Canadian views. Among the more positive achievements, a United 
Nations Joint Staff Pension Scheme, designed to facilitate interchangeability 
of personnel within the international civil service, and a Joint System of 
External Audit were adopted by the General Assembly at its Third and 
Fourth Sessions respectively. Those common services, in which many of the 
specialized agencies have indicated their wish to participate, should result 
in real economies and greater efficiency. 


Action Taken by the Fourth Session of the General Assembly 


During the Fourth Session of the General Assembly in November 1949, 
the Fifth Committee, in joint meetings with the Second and Third Com- 
mittees, examined a report on the budgets of the specialized agencies for 
1950, together with observations on them by the Advisory Committee on = 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions. The Joint Committees recom- 
mended three resolutions, all later adopted by the General Assembly, and 
supported by the Canadian Delegation. 


*See ‘Role of the Specialized Agencies in the United Nations System’’, pp. 124-128 
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The first resolution was based upon the recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee. The resolution: 


(a) requested the organizations to give continued attention to the 
relative urgency and productivity of their projects and to examine 
methods for maximum utilization of soft currencies in order to 
obtain optimum results from budgetary expenditures; 


(b) stressed the necessity for striving towards a balanced over-all meeting 
calendar as a means of facilitating programme and budgetary co- 
ordination; 


(c) invited the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Heads 
of the specialized agencies to continue studies of the organization of 
administrative and financial services, and to intensify their efforts 
towards achievement of a common form of budget presentation; 


(d) urged the specialized agencies to participate in the Joint Staff 
Pension Scheme and in the Joint System of External Audit; and 


(e) recalled the necessity for prompt payment of contributions, and 
requested the specialized agencies to supply the Secretary-General 
with adequate information concerning total assessments in 1950 
budgets, so that complete data might be sent to all governments 
by the beginning of the new fiscal year. 


The second resolution authorized the Committee on Contributions of 
the United Nations to recommend or advise on the scale of contributions 
for a specialized agency. Its purpose was to ensure closer relationship 
between the assessments of member states in the United Nations and 
specialized agencies to the extent that contributions in those organizations 
were based on similar principles. Advice will be given only if requested by 
the specialized agency. 


The third resolution recommended that the specialized agencies keep 
their expenditures within the limits of prospective annual receipts, and that 
they review their programmes of expenditure periodically during the year 
in order to make any necessary adjustments. This recommendation was 
intended to prevent a recurrence of the difficult financial situation in which 
some of the specialized agencies have found themselves as a result of arrears 
in the payment of contributions. 


The Fourth Session of the General Assembly also adopted, on the 
recommendation of the Fifth Committee, a resolution approving a set of 
common principles to govern audit procedures of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, together with principles for the setting up of a joint 
panel of auditors for those organizations. 


VIII 
LEGAL QUESTIONS 
International Court of Justice 


There has been a recent and substantial.increase in the amount of judicial 
business before the International Court of Justice. Before discussing recent 
developments, it may be useful to consider briefly the background and 
origin of the new Court. 


The International Court is the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It functions in accordance with a ‘‘Statute’”’ appended to and 
forming an integral part of the Charter of the United Nations. Preparatory 
work on this Statute was undertaken by a committee of jurists which met 
in Washington in April 1945, prior to the San Francisco Conference. At 
San Francisco, there was considerable debate on whether the Permanent 
Court of International Justice established under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations should become the principal judicial organ of the United Nations 
or whether a new Court should be established for that purpose. The argu- 
ments for maintaining continuity were that the former Permanent Court 
had functioned well, that its contributions to international jurisprudence 
had been considerable, and that its traditions should be preserved. On the 
other hand, it was pointed out that the integration of the Permanent Court 
with the United Nations would in practice give rise to serious difficulties 
of a political as well as of a juridical character. For instance, the necessary 
modifications of the Permanent Court Statute could not be made without 
the concurrence of all parties to it, and many of these were not represented 
in San Francisco. Moreover, a large number of states represented at San 
Francisco were not parties to the 1920 Statute. While it was agreed that 
the creation of a new Court would also give rise to difficulties, it was thought 
that these could be surmounted. In particular, it was considered that the 
creation of a new Court would facilitate the adherence of the states which 
had not become parties to the Statute of the Permanent Court. Ultimately, 
it was decided that a new Court should be established and that its Statute 
should be based on that of the old Court. 


The Statute provides that the Court shall be composed of a body of | 
fifteen independent judges elected, regardless of nationality, from among 
persons of high legal qualifications. The Statute further provides that 
judges should be so chosen that the main forms of civilization and the 
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principal legal systems of the world are represented on the Court. The 
election of the fifteen judges is carried on by the General Assembly and the 
Security Council acting independently of one another. To be elected, the 
candidates must obtain an absolute majority of votes in the two organs. 
Judges are ordinarily elected for nine years, and may be re-elected, with 
five retiring every three years. 


The first elections to the International Court were held by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council on February 6 and 9, 1946. Mr. John E. 
Read, then Legal Adviser to the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, 
was elected to the Court at that time. In order to avoid a situation in which 
all fifteen of the judges thus elected would finish their terms of office 
simultaneously, it was provided that one-third of the members of the Court 
should serve for three-year terms; a further one-third for six-year terms; 
and the remaining five judges for the full nine years. Accordingly, lots were 
drawn, Judge Read being among those chosen to serve for the initial three- 
year period. At the next elections, held in Paris on October 22, 1948, he was 
re-elected for the normal nine-year term.* 


The Court held its first meetings, to deal with organizational matters, 
at its permanent headquarters in the Peace Palace at The Hague in April 
1946. Further meetings, held in February and March 1947, were also 
devoted to matters of administration, there being no judicial business 
placed before the Court up to that time. 


The jurisdiction of the Court rests upon the consent of states. Efforts 
made at San Francisco to make the Court’s jurisdiction compulsory were 
unsuccessful, but under the Statute of the Court there is a provision, known 
as the ‘Optional Clause’’, under which parties to the Statute may volun- 
tarily accept the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. Seventeen states, including 
Canada, whose declarations accepting compulsory jurisdiction under the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice were still in force 
in 1945, were deemed to have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
new Court. When Canada, in September 1929, adhered to the Optional 
Clause of the Permanent Court, it expressly reserved from the jurisdiction 
of the Court certain classes of disputes: including disputes for which some 
other method of peaceful settlement had been provided; disputes with any 
member of the British Commonwealth; and disputes the subject of which 
fell within the domestic jurisdiction of Canada. In December 1939 Canada 
also excepted from the jurisdiction of the Court “disputes arising out of 
events occurring during the present war’’. Thus, while Canada automatically 
agreed (on the basis of reciprocity) to submit its disputes to the International 
Court when it ratified the United Nations Charter, its acceptance of the 
Court’s jurisdiction was subject to the reservations made in 1929 and 1939. 
Since the new Court was created, sixteen states have made declarations 
accepting its jurisdiction with or without reservations. 


In a number of the trusteeship agreements made by administering 
countries, and in the constitutions of certain international organizations, 
clauses have been inserted providing that disputes relating to the inter- 
pretation of the agreements or constitutions should be referred to the Court. 
There are also similar jurisdictional clauses in a number of other inter- 
national agreements. 


*For details of the present membership of the International Court, see Appendix 39, p. 310. 
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The Court is competent to deliver judgments in contentious cases 
between parties, and to give advisory opinions. Under the Charter, the 
General Assembly or the Security Council may request the Court to give 
‘‘an advisory opinion on any legal question’”’. Other organs and specialized 
agencies of the United Nations have been authorized to request advisory 
opinions on legal questions arising within the scope of their activities. 
By July 1949, four principal organs, one subsidiary organ (the Interim 
Committee) and nine specialized agencies, such as the International Labour 
Organization and the World Health Organization, had authority to request 
advisory opinions. 

In October 1946, the Security Council adopted a resolution, in accordance 
with the Charter, setting forth the conditions under which states not parties 
to the Statute of the Court may make use of its judicial machinery. Such a 
state must declare that it accepts the jurisdiction of the Court and undertake 
to comply with its decision. 


All members of the United Nations are automatically parties to the 
Statute of the Court. However, a state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may also become a party to the Statute of the Court on conditions 
determined by the General. Assembly on the recommendation of the Security 
Council. Thus the General Assembly decided in December 1946 that 
Switzerland could become a party to the Statute, provided it accepted the 
provisions of the Statute, undertook to comply with the decision of the 
Court in any case to which it was a party, and agreed to contribute to 
the expenses of the Court such reasonable amount as the General Assembly 
should assess. In July 1948 Switzerland took the formal steps, under the 
terms of this resolution, to become the first state, not a member of the 
United Nations, to become a party to the Statute of the Court. In November 
1949 the Assembly authorized the Principality of Liechtenstein to become 
a party to the statute on the same terms as those determined for Switzerland, 
a resolution to this effect having been supported by all members except 
the Soviet bloc. 

By the end of its session in the spring of 1949, three cases had been 
brought before and dealt with by the Court. One of these was a case for 
judgment and the other two were advisory opinions requested by the 
General Assembly. 

In accordance with the recommendation contained in a Security Council 
resolution of April 9, 1947, that the two governments refer the Corfu 
Channel dispute to the International Court, the United Kingdom made . 
application against Albania to the Court on May 22, 1947, concerning 
certain damages incurred by two British warships on October 26, 1946. 
An additional or ad hoc judge was designated by Albania to participate in 
this case, as provided under the Statute of the Court. On April 9, 1949, 
the Court delivered its judgment. It declared by 11 votes to 5 that Albania 
was responsible under international law for the explosions which occurred 
on October 22, 1946, in Albanian waters, and for the damage and loss of 
human life which resulted from them, and that Albania was under a duty 
to pay compensation. The Court found the explosions were caused by a 
recently-laid minefield and concluded that the laying could not have been — 
accomplished without the knowledge of Albania. The failure of Albania to 
issue a warning of the existence of a minefield in its territorial waters made 
it internationally responsible. On December 15, the Court awarded com- 
pensation of £843,947 to be paid to the United Kingdom by Albania. The 
Court also decided, by 14 votes to 2, that the United Kingdom did not 
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violate Albanian sovereignty when the explosions occurred. The Court held 
that states in time of peace had a right of innocent passage for their warships 
through straits used for international navigation between two parts of the 
high seas. However, the Court decided unanimously that Albanian sover- 
eignty was violated by subsequent mine-sweeping operations on November 
11 and 12, 1946, which were undertaken by units of the British navy: it was 
held that these operations were executed contrary to the expressed wish 
of the Albanian Government, and thus in violation of the territorial sover- 
eignty of Albania. 


On November 17, 1947, the General Assembly requested an advisory 
opinion from the Court on the conditions governing the admission. of a 
state to membership in the United Nations under Article 4 of the Charter. 
After receiving written statements and conducting oral proceedings, the 
Court gave its opinion on May 28, 1948. By 9 votes to 6 the Court expressed 
the opinion that a member of the United Nations which is called upon by 
Article 4 of the Charter to pronounce itself by its vote on the admission 
of a new state to membership cannot make its consent to the admission 
dependent on conditions not expressly provided by paragraph one of 
Article 4.* In particular, it held that a member cannot subject its affirmative 
vote to the additional condition that other states be admitted to member- 
ship together with that state. Subsequently, at its Third Session held at 
Paris in 1948, the Assembly recommended that the members of the Security 
Council act in accordance with the majority opinion of the Court. It is not 
evident, however, that the Soviet Union is prepared to accept and follow 
this opinion.** 


In a resolution of December 3, 1948, the General Assembly requested 
an advisory opinion on the subject of reparation for injuries suffered in the 
service of the United Nations. On April 11, 1948, the Court announced its 
opinion. It held unanimously that where an agent of the United Nations, 
in the performance of his duties, has suffered injury in circumstances 
involving the responsibility of a state, the United Nations as an organ- 
ization has the capacity to bring an international claim against the respon- 
sible government with a view to obtaining the reparation due in respect 
of the damage caused to the United Nations; and, by 11 to 4, in respect of 
the damage to the victim or persons entitled through him. The Secretary- 
General has observed that ‘‘the opinion affirms the international juridical 
personality of the United Nations in its relations with both Member and 
non-Member states, further affirms the capacity of the Organization to 
exercise functional protection of its agents and to bring international claims 
for reparations with respect to damage caused to the United Nations itself, 
and to the victim or persons entitled through him’’. At its Fourth Session, 
the Assembly, on December 1, 1949, authorized the Secretary-General to 
bring international claims against responsible governments on the basis of 
this advisory opinion. The resolution was adopted by a vote of 48 in favour, 
including Canada, and 5 against (the Soviet bloc) with one abstention. 
The Soviet group strongly criticized the majority opinion of the Court 
that the United Nations could make a claim for the damages suffered by 
an individual himself, and contended that this was a right exclusively 


_ *Article 4 states in part: ‘“Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, in the judgment of the Organization, 
are able and willing to carry out these obligations.” 


**#See also “Admission of New Members”, pp. 78-79. 
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reserved under international law to the state of which the person was a 
national. 


At the end of 1949 the Court had before it three further requests for 
advisory opinions submitted by the General Assembly at its Fourth Session. 
These related to the interpretation of the clauses in the Balkan Peace 
Treaties setting forth the machinery for the settlement of disputes;* the 
status of South-West Africa under the trusteeship provisions of the Charter 
and as a mandated territory under the League of Nations Covenant;** 
and the admission of new members to the United Nations with particular 
reference to whether an admission could be effected by the General Assembly 
when the Security Council has made no recommendation for such an 
admission.*** The Court had also been asked for judgments on three cases 
referred to it directly by governments. These were: a dispute between the 
United Kingdom and Norway on the extent of territorial waters; a dispute 
between Colombia and Peru on the right of asylum; and a case between 
France and Egypt concerning the protection of French nationals in Egypt. 


In the early stages of its existence the new Court had no work to do, 
and, until recently, it has not been busy.: However, it is now being put to 
greater service by states and by organs and agencies of the United Nations. 
At the 1947 session of the General Assembly, on the initiative of Australia, 
there was a.discussion on the need for making greater use of the Court. 
A resolution was adopted which recommended that United Nations organs 
and specialized agencies should review, from time to time, the “difficult 
and important points of law’’ which arise in the course of their activities, 
including the interpretation of the Charter and the constitutions of agencies, 
and request advisory opinions of the Court. This resolution was supported 
by Canada. At the same time, the Assembly adopted another resolution 
drawing to the attention of members the advantage of inserting in treaties 
and conventions arbitration clauses providing for the submission of disputes 
concerning their interpretation or application to the International Court. 
These resolutions are now bearing fruit. 


*See ‘Human Rights in Eastern Europe’, pp. 43-47. 
*#*See ‘South-West Africa”, pp. 169-172 
**kSee ‘Admission of New Members”, pp. 78-79. 


International Law Commission 


The International Law Commission was established in 1947 as a sub- 
sidiary organ of the General Assembly to help the Assembly discharge its 
functions under paragraph 1(a) of Article 13 of the Charter, which, in part, 
provides that: the General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of promoting international cooperation in the 
political field and encouraging the progressive development of international 
law and its codification. Its object, constitution and functions are embodied 
in the Statute of the International Law Commission.* The Canadian 
Delegation to the General Assembly expressed the view, during the debate 
on the establishment of the Commission, that Canada was ‘‘wholly in 
accord”’ with the purpose the Commission was to fulfil. 


The expression ‘‘progressive development of international law” as 
contained in the Statute is taken to mean ‘the preparation of draft con- 
ventions on subjects which have not yet been regulated by international 
law or in regard to which the law has not yet been sufficiently developed 
in the practice of States’’ and the expression ‘‘codification of international 
law’’ is taken to mean, according to Article 15, ‘‘the more precise formu- 
lation and systematization of rules of international law in fields where 
there already has been extensive State practice, precedent and doctrine’. 


Article 2 of the Statute provides that the membership of the Commission 
shall consist of fifteen persons of “recognized competence in international 
law’’, of whom no two shall be nationals of the same state. In accordance 
with these provisions, the General Assembly in 1948 elected fifteen mem- 
bers to the Commission, representing the principal legal systems of 
the world.** 


The Commission held its first session from April to June, 1949. Taking 
into consideration its functions under the Statute as well as the tasks 
assigned to it by resolutions of the General Assembly, it adopted an agenda 
of six items, the first of which concerned the codification of international 
law. A list of fourteen topics was provisionally selected for codification: 
(i) Recognition of states and governments; (ii) Succession of states and 
governments; (ili) Jurisdictional immunities of states and their property; 
(iv) Jurisdiction with regard to crimes committed outside national territory; 
(v) The regime of the high seas; (vi) The regime of territorial waters; 
(vii) Nationality, including statelessness; (viii) Treatment of aliens; 
(ix) The right of asylum; (x) The law of treaties; (xi) Diplomatic intercourse 
and immunities; (xii) Consular intercourse and immunities; (xiii) State 
responsibility; (xiv) Arbitral procedure. In addition three topics, the law 
of treaties, arbitral procedure, and the regime of the high seas, were selected 
for prior treatment. It was also decided to have a working paper prepared 
for the next session of the Commission on the right of asylum. 


Divergent views were expressed as to the precise powers of the Com- 
mission with respect to the question of codification. The Soviet Member 
voiced the opinion that, since the Commission was a subsidiary and not 
an autonomous organ, it must adhere strictly to the procedure laid down 


*See Canada at the United Nations, 1947, p. 244. 
**For the membership of the Commission, see Canada and the United Nations, 1948, p. 33. 
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in its Statute and could therefore only proceed with steps leading to 
codification, as envisaged by Articles 19 to 23 of the Statute, after the 
General Assembly had approved the choice of subjects for codification. 
On the other hand, other Members felt that the Commission, having 
selected a topic for codification, was competent to proceed with its work 
according to the procedure provided in Articles 19 to 23, without awaiting 
the General Assembly’s decision on the recommendations submitted by 
the Commission under Article 18(2). This latter view was upheld by the 
majority. 

The second item adopted as part of the Commission’s agenda was the 
question of a draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States, which 
is dealt with separately in the following section of the present Chapter. * 


The third item was adopted in two parts. It consisted of the formulation 
of the principles recognized in the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
and in the judgment of the Tribunal; and the preparation of a draft Code 
of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind.** In considering 
this item, however, the Commission concluded that, since the Nuremberg 
principles had been affirmed by the Genéral Assembly, it did not have to 
express any appreciation of them as principles of international law but was 
merely required to formulate them. This task was accordingly postponed 
until after the work of preparing a draft Code of Offences against the Peace 
and Security of Mankind had been completed. 


Three other items on the agenda were given general consideration by 
the first session of the Commission, which arranged for further work to be 
undertaken on them by certain of its Members. These items were (a) desir- 
ability and possibility of establishing an international judicial organ for 
the trial of persons charged with genocide or other crimes over which 
jurisdiction may be conferred upon that organ by international conven- 
tions;t (b) ways and means of making evidence of customary international 
law more readily available;ff and (c) cooperation with other bodies— 
(i) consultation with organs of the United Nations and with international 
and national organizations, official and non-official; and (ii) list of national 
and international organizations prepared by the Secretary-General for the 
purpose of distributing documents. tf T 


The Report on the first session of the Commission was considered by 
the Legal Committee of the General Assembly at a series of meetings in 
October. The discussion centred mainly on the question whether the 
Commission was competent to proceed with the work of codifying topics 
of international law selected by it without first obtaining the approval of 
the General Assembly. Most delegates were disposed to support the decision 
of the majority of the members of the Commission. The Canadian Repre- 
sentative said that his Delegation recognized the lack of clarity of the 
Statute on this point but on practical grounds was glad that the Commission 
had decided to go ahead with the work of codifying certain topics without 
waiting some months for directions from the General Assembly. 


A resolution proposed by the French Delegate in the Legal Committee, 
which was subsequently adopted by the General Assembly on December 6 


*See pp. 198-200. 
**Pursuant to General Assembly Resolution No. 177 (II), November 21, 1947. 
+General Assembly Resolution 260 (IIT) B, December 9, 1948. 
+tArticle 24 of the Statute of the International Law Commission. 
tttArticles 25 and 26 of the Statute of the International Law Commission. 
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by a vote of 42 in favour, including Canada, and none against, with 5 ab- 
stentions, approved the work of the Commission during its first session, 
noted that it had ‘‘dealt, within its competence, with the studies entrusted 
to it by the General Assembly’’, and congratulated the Commission on the 
work it had undertaken and on the work still in progress. 


The Representative of Iceland proposed to add the topic of territorial 
waters to the list of three selected by the Commission for priority in codifi- 
cation, because of its close connection with the regime of the high seas. 
The Canadian Representative voted in favour of this proposal because of 
the logical connection of the regime of the high seas and the regime of 
territorial waters. On December 6 the Assembly adopted a resolution re- 
commending that the topic of territorial waters be included in the list of 
priorities of the Commission. 


Draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties 
of States 


The International Law Commission, in the Report covering its first 
session, submitted to the Fourth Session of the General Assembly a draft 
Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States. In a resolution of November 
21, 1947,* the General Assembly instructed the International Law Com- 
mission to prepare a draft declaration on the rights and duties of States, 
“taking as a basis of discussion the draft declaration on the rights and 
duties of States presented by Panama** and taking into consideration other 
documents and drafts on this subject’. 


During the preparation of its draft Declaration, the Commission took 
into account certain guiding considerations. It considered that the draft 
Declaration should be in harmony with the provisions of the Charter of 
the United Nations; that it should be applicable only to sovereign states; 
that it should envisage all the sovereign states of the world and not only 
the members of the United Nations; and that it should embrace certain 
basic rights and duties of states. 


The text of the Commission’s draft was adopted as a whole in the 
Commission by a vote of 11 to 2; Mr. Koretsky (U.S.S.R.) and Mr. Hudson 
(U.S.A.) voting against adoption.*** The Declaration consists of a state- 
ment of four rights and ten duties of states. Each of the fourteen articles 
was derived from an article in the Panamanian draft, which contained 
twenty-four articles. In its Report, the Commission remarked that the 
final article which proclaims “the supremacy of international law’’ over 
state sovereignty, was a global provision which dominated the whole 
draft and served as a key to the other provisions. 


When the discussion on the draft Declaration began in the Legal Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on October 18, 1949, the Representative 


*See Canada at the United Nations, 1947, p. 160. 
**For text, see The United Nations, 1946, Conference Series 1946, No. 3, pp. 222-4, 
***For the text of the draft Declaration, see Appendix 35, pp. 296-298. 
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of Poland made a preliminary objection on the ground that the draft should 
have been sent to governments for their comments under Articles 16 and 21 
of the Statute of the International Law Commission, before being placed 
on the agenda of the Assembly. The majority of the Committee considered, 
however, that the matter was properly before the Legal Committee, thus 
agreeing with the decision of the Commission itself, to which its Soviet 
member had objected. 


There followed a general discussion on the nature, form and purpose of 
the draft Declaration, which occupied some days, during which about forty 
general statements were made, and in which the Canadian Representative 
participated.* There was much debate and some disagreement on the legal 
nature that the instrument should or would have if adopted. Some repre- 
sentatives thought that it would have binding force as a statement of 
existing international law, while others thought that it would not be binding 
and would simply be declaratory of existing law, with only moral or 
persuasive force. Others considered it would establish a common standard 
of achievement for states, comparable to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Still others thought that it should be put in the form of a 
convention, which would be open to signature and ratification. 


Closely related to the nature of the instrument to be aimed at was the 
question whether the text of the Commission was a work mainly or exclu- 
sively of codification of existing rules of international law, or a work mainly 
of progressive development of international law. Opinions varied on the 
question of which articles expressed existing law and which described only 
principles in the process of becoming law. 


Very few delegates showed any strong desire to have the draft Decla- 
ration adopted at the Fourth Session, and no resolutions advocating im- 
mediate adoption were submitted. The United States and the Argentine 
Delegations each circulated resolutions proposing rather different courses 
of action. The United States draft resolution proposed that the General 
Assembly deem the draft Declaration a ‘‘notable and substantial contri- 
bution towards the codification and the progressive development of inter- 
national law’’, and commend it ‘‘to the continuing consideration of member 
states, of international tribunals and of jurists of all nations as a source 
of law and as a guide to its progressive development’. The Argentine 
draft resolution regarded the text as a “‘substantial contribution” and 
proposed that it be transmitted to member states for their consideration 
and comments, which would be sent to the Commission to enable it to 
prepare a revised statement to be submitted to the next session of the 
Assembly. It became evident during the course of the discussion that support 
was about evenly divided between these two proposals. The Canadian 
Representative in his statement mentioned above favoured the resolution 
proposed by the Argentine. On the suggestion of the Delegate of Colombia, 
the two proposals were combined in a joint compromise proposal which 
emerged, with many amendments, as the resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 6 by a vote 34 in favour, including Canada, and 
none against, with 12 abstentions. , 

This resolution deems the draft Declaration a notable and substantial 
contribution towards the progressive development of international law and 
its codification, and as such commends it to the continuing attention of 
member states; and, on the other hand, requests member states to furnish 


*For the text of the Canadian statement, see Appendix 34, pp. 294-296. 
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their comments and suggestions on the draft Declaration by July 1, 1950, 
as well as on the question whether any further action should be taken by 
the General Assembly on the draft Declaration and, if so, the exact nature 
of the document to be aimed at. The comments wil not be referred back 
to the International Law Commission. 

Because of the purpose of this resolution, there was no consideration in 
the Legal Committee of the substance or text, article by article, of the draft 
Declaration; or of the proposed longer and different statement submitted 
by Yugoslavia, and the specific amendments to some articles which had 
been circulated. 


Rules for the Calling of International 
Conferences by the Economic 
and Social Council 


On November 17, 1948, the Third Session of the General Assembly 
invited the Secretary-General to prepare, in consultation with the Economic 
and Social Council, draft rules for the calling of international conferences 
by the Economic and Social Council, as provided for in paragraph 4 of 
Article 62 of the Charter. Draft rules for this purpose were submitted to 
the Fourth Session of the General Assembly. 

The draft rules as adopted by the Economic and Social Council provided 
for the calling of “international conferences of States, experts or organ- 
izations’. The Legal Committee, by a vote of 25 in favour and 22 against, 
including Canada, with 2 abstentions, decided however, that the rules at 
present should be confined to inter-governmental conferences. It was 
widely held in the Committee that the expression “international conferences”’ 
in Article 62 of the Charter should in strict law be limited to conferences of 
states. The Canadian Delegate shared the substantial minority view that, 
nevertheless, the term should on practical grounds be given a broad and 
liberal interpretation. 

A set of nine rules was formulated and adopted by the Legal Committee. 
These were approved by a vote of 39 in favour, including Canada and none 
against, with six abstentions, by the General Assembly on December 3. 

The Assembly, on a proposal made in the Legal Committee, also adopted 
a resolution requesting the Secretary-General to prepare, after consulting 
the Economic and Social Council, draft rules for the calling of non-govern- 
mental conferences, with a view to their study by the General Assembly. 


* 


*For the text of the Rules adopted, see Appendix 36, pp. 298-299. 


Genocide Convention and Revised 
General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes 


Genocide Convention 

On December 9, 1948, at its Third Session, the General Assembly 
unanimously approved a Convention on the Crime of Genocide, which is 
defined as any of a list of acts ‘‘committed with intent to destroy, in whole 
or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group’”’. The Convention 
on that date became open for signature and ratification. * 

Article XI of the Convention provides that it shall be open until 
December 31, 1949, for signature on behalf of any member of the United 
Nations and of any non-member state to which an invitation to sign has 
been addressed by the General Assembly. After January 1, 1950, the 
Convention may be acceded to on behalf of any member of the United 
Nations and of any non-member state which has received an invitation. 
It will come into force when there have been twenty ratifications or acces- 
sions. By the end of 1949, forty-three members of the United Nations had 
signed the Convention. It was signed “or Canada at Lake Success on 
November 28, 1949. Five states (Ethiopia, Australia, Norway, Iceland 
and Ecuador) have ratified it. 

The Secretary-General, in a report of August 17, 1949, observed that it 
was for the General Assembly to designate the non-member states which 
it wished to invite to become parties to the Convention. On December 3 
the General Assembly, by a vote of 38 in favour, including Canada, and none 
against, with 7 abstentions, adopted a resolution to send such invitations 
to ‘‘each non-member State which is or hereafter becomes an active member 
of one or more of the specialized agencies of the United Nations, or which 
is or hereafter becomes a party to the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice’’. Because of the controversial issues involved, there was a general 
desire to avoid making a specific list of countries to be invited and to have 
recourse instead to a general formula. 

During the discussion in the Legal Committee, it had been made clear 
that the use of the word ‘‘active’’ in the resolution was aimed at keeping 
Spain from receiving an invitation to sign the Genocide Convention. (Spain 
is at present in a sense a non-active or suspended member of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization). An unsuccessful motion to delete 
the word ‘‘active’’ was supported by the Canadian Representative, on the 
ground that it was desirable that Spain, among other countries, should be 
invited to become a party to a humanitarian convention of this character 
which confers no rights or privileges but only imposes an obligation to 
punish the crime of genocide. 


Revised General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes 

The League of Nations drew up a General Act for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes on September 26, 1928. The methods of 
settlement comprise conciliation, judicial settlement, and arbitration. A 
score of countries adhered to this Act. Canada acceded with certain reser-. 
vations on July 1, 1931. On April 28, 1949, the General Assembly adopted 
a resolution instructing the Secretary-General to prepare a revised text of 


*See Canada and the United Nations, 1948, p. 191. 
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the General Act and to hold it open to accession by states. The changes in 
the Revised Act concern only the mechanics of the procedure for the 
settlement of disputes, which were called for by the disappearance of the 
organs of the League of Nations and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and their replacement by organs of the United Nations. The 
purpose of these amendments was to restore the original efficacy of the Act 
of 1928. 


Article 43 of the Revised General Act provides that it shall be open to 
accession by non-member states to which the General Assembly has com- 
municated a copy for this purpose. The Secretary-General, in a report of 
August 17, 1949, requested the General Assembly to give him such instruc- 
tions as it might deem fit, for the purpose of transmitting copies of the 
Revised Act to any non-member states. 


On December 3 the General Assembly adopted a resolution which, 
after noting that no state member of the United Nations had at that time 
adhered to the Revised General Act, deferred to a later date the consider- 
ation of extending invitations to adhere to non-member states. The Act 
comes into force on the accession of two countries. 


Registration and Publication of Treaties and 
International Agreements 


Each year the Secretary-General presents a report on the registration of 
treaties by member states under Article 102 of the Charter, which is con- 
sidered by the Legal Committee of the General Assembly.* In his annual 
report on the work of the United Nations for the year ending June 30, 1949, 
the Secretary-General stated that there had been an increase in the number 
of treaties registered with the United Nations. This was partly due to 
action taken by governments and partly to arrangements concluded with 
some specialized agencies, whereby the agencies register with the United 
Nations all agreements registered with them. From July 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1949, 346 treaties were registered. This represented an increase of sixty- 
seven over the comparable preceding period. By August 15, 1949, a total 
of 569 treaties had been registered with the United Nations and 191 filed 
and recorded. Eighteen volumes of the United Nations Treaty Series had 
been published by the end of August 1949, and eight further volumes were 
then being printed. It was estimated that a further eight volumes would be 
sent to the printers by the end of the year. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 1, 1949, noting with satisfaction the progress achieved in regard 
to the registration and publication of treaties, and requesting the Secretary- 
General to take all necessary measures to bring about the earliest possible 
publication of all registered agreements and treaties. It was indicated, 
when this matter was under consideration in the Legal Committee, that it 
should be possible soon to reach the objective of publication of treaties 
within at most six months of their registration. 


The Assembly on the same date adopted by a vote of 49 in favour, 
including Canada, and none against, with 3 abstentions, an amendment to the 
Regulations of 1946 on the Registration of Treaties,** authorizing the 
Secretary-General ex officio to register multilateral treaties of which 
the United Nations is depositary. 


*See The United Nations, 1946, p. 269. 
**See Canada and the United Nations, 1948, p. 195, 
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Privileges and Immunities* 


On December 3, 1949, the Fourth Session of the General Assembly by 
a unanimous vote took note of reports by the Secretary-General which 
emphasized that twenty-six member states, including the host state, had 
not as yet acceded to the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities 
of the United Nations. 


The Third Session of the General Assembly, in a resolution of December 
3, 1948, instructed the Secretary-General to submit, at each regular session 
of the General Assembly, a report on the credentials of the permanent 
representatives accredited to the United Nations. In his report dated 
August 16, 1949, prepared for the Fourth Session of the Assembly, the 
Secretary-General stated that fifty member states had set up permanent 
missions at the seat of the United Nations. The credentials of the permanent 
representatives of thirty-five member states, including Canada, fully 
satisfied the stipulations of the resolution of December 3, 1948. Eleven 
states, including Canada, had informed the Secretary-General that their 
permanent representatives were empowered to represent them in one or 
more organs of the United Nations. The credentials of General McNaughton 
authorized him to represent Canada on the Security Council. Fifteen 
member states, including Canada, had set up permanent missions at the 
European Office of the United Nations in Geneva. The examination of 
credentials showed that they contained a wide variety of forms. The 
Secretary-General therefore, in the interest of uniformity, suggested a 
model form of credentials. On December 3, 1949, the General Assembly 
unanimously adopted a resolution which noted with satisfaction that 
fifty-one member states had set up permanent missions at the seat of the 
United Nations, and invited all member states which had set up such 
missions and had not yet transmitted to the Secretary-General the cre- 
dentials of their permanent representatives to do so as soon as possible. 


The Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations provides in Article VII that the United Nations may issue United 
Nations laissez-passer to its officials, and that these laissez-passer shall be 
recognized and accepted as valid travel documents by the authorities of 
members. It also specifies the rights and ‘facilities which should be given to 
the bearers of these documents. Canada acceded to this Convention on 
January 22, 1948. 


Section 28 of Article VII of this Convention also provides that: 


The provisions of this article may be applied to the comparable officials of 
specialized agencies if the agreements for relationship made under Article 63 of 
the Charter so provide. 


In accordance with this section, the Secretary-General concluded supple- 
mentary agreements with ICAO, UNESCO and FAO concerning the use 
of United Nations laissez-passer. By a resolution of December 3, 1948, the 
General Assembly approved these agreements. The laissez-passer of the 
United Nations is now issued to officials of these agencies on a regular basis. 


*See Canada and the United Nations, 1948, p. 193. 
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In July 1949 a similar agreement was entered into with the Universal 
Postal Union which was submitted for approval at the Fourth Session of 
the Assembly. On October 22, 1949, the General Assembly approved 
unanimously this supplementary agreement concerning the use of the 
United Nations laissez-passer. 


. Draft Convention on the Declaration of 
Death of Missing Persons 


On August 24, 1948, the Economic and Social Council adopted a reso- 
lution in which it recognized the urgency and importance of solving the 
legal difficulties arising from the disappearance of numerous victims of 
war and persecution, expressed the view that these difficulties might best 
be solved by an international convention, and requested the Secretary- 
General to prepare a preliminary draft convention on the subject, and to 
submit it to member governments for their comments. Subsequently 
ECOSOC, noting that the questions raised by this draft convention had a 
complex legal character, appointed a special committee of seven members 
which met in Geneva in June 1949. Its report and its text for a convention 
came before the Legal Committee at the Fourth Session of the General 
Assembly. 


The proposed convention had, according to the special committee, two 
main objectives: 


(1) to facilitate the issuance of declarations or certificates of death of 
missing persons on a broad jurisdictional basis, affording a con- 
venient choice of tribunals and a simple and inexpensive but 
legally sound procedure; 


(2) to provide for recognition of such declarations by other states 
parties to the convention. 


Certificates of death granted under the provisions of the convention 
would issue only for persons who had been missing for five years, were for- 
merly resident in Europe, Asia or Africa, and disappeared during the war 
years 1939 to 1945. It is necessary for the survivors of such missing per- 
sons to establish legally their deaths in order that their property may be 
disposed of, or to enable their surviving spouses to remarry or their or- 
phans to be adopted. 


This subject came up for discussion towards the end of the meetings of 
the Legal Committee, and it was generally agreed that there was not 
sufficient time to consider the substance of the proposed convention. It also 
became evident that all member governments were not equally interested 
in, or concerned with, the problems which the draft convention was designed 
to solve. A resolution was adopted by the Legal Committee on November 26 
to refer the draft convention to member states to enable them to consider 
the possibility of adopting legislation on the basis of it, or of concluding 
international agreements to deal with the problem. 
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At a plenary meeting of the Assembly on December 3, this resolution 
was substantially amended, on a proposal sponsored by Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden and Uruguay, to provide for the convening of an international 
conference of government representatives not later than April 1, 1950, 
with a view to concluding a multilateral convention on the subject. This 
amendment was carried by a vote of 23 in favour and 10 against, with 11 
abstentions, including Canada. The resolution as a whole was adopted by 
a vote of 29 in favour and one against, with 15 abstentions. 

In Canada the subject matter of the proposed convention falls in all its 
main aspects within the provincial field of jurisdiction. The principal situ- 
ations where persons wish to obtain declarations of the presumption of 
death relate to claims by the beneficiary of a life insurance policy, pro- 
ceedings for the distribution of an estate, and questions of personal or civil 
status, mainly in cases where it is desired to have a marriage dissolved on 
the presumption that a husband or wife is dead. These subjects are to a very 
large extent matters of property and civil rights, and civil procedure, in the 
Provinces. Canada’s abstention on the proposal to call an international 
conference for the conclusion of a multilateral convention is attributable 
partly to the serious constitutional difficulties involved and partly to the 
limited direct interest which Canada has in this problem. 


Appendix 1 


Statement by the Chairman of the Canadian Delegation in the 
Opening Debate of the General Assembly, September 26, 1949. 


Every speaker in the general discussion which opens our Assembly 
has emphasized—and rightly so—the vital role of the United Nations in 
sustaining and ensuring peace. Is it doing that? Has it been given a chance 
to do it? The answer is indicated by the fact that five years after the end 
of war even the formal processes of peace-making have not yet been 
completed. Even if they had, there would be no assurance in the inter- 
national atmosphere today, a compound of suspicion and fear, that the 
United Nations could convert a technical peace settlement into something 
that would be more than the absence of armed conflict. The major problems 
of the post-war period remain unsettled and the conditions that would 
make possible their solution do not seem to exist. It is with increasing 
concern, therefore, that the people of the world regard these unsolved 
problems and watch the United Nations Assembly in its efforts to make a 
contribution to their solution. 


We must begin by making a careful re-appraisal of the policies and 
activities and procedures of our world organization, and asking the question 
what, in the circumstances, we may reasonably expect the United Nations 
to accomplish. 


So far as the Canadian Government is concerned, we have tried to 
make practicability the touchstone of our attitude towards the United 
Nations. Where we consider there is any real promise that a proposed course 
of action will contribute effectively to the solution of any particular problem, 
we are prepared to give it our full support. On the other hand, we wish to 
avoid giving to the United Nations tasks which, in the light of the limi- 
tations under which it now suffers, and which must some day be removed, 
it is clearly unable to perform. We wish to be certain that before any course 
of action is initiated there is a reasonable expectation that it can be carried 
through to a good conclusion, and that the members of the United Nations 
will support the organization in this process. 


These are the principles which have guided the Canadian Government 
in determining more particularly the policy it should follow in the Security 
Council, where its first term of membership is now coming to an end. 


When we were elected to membership on the Security Council we were 
fully conscious of the great possibilities for good which it, of course, 
possessed. We knew also, however, that these possibilities would be largely 
nullified if the five permanent members were not able to work together 
on a basis of friendly cooperation and mutual concessions. Without such a 
basis, the veto would obviously be used to prevent political decisions being 
reached in the Council, and the Military Staff Committee would not be 
able to reach any agreement to put international force behind any decision 
—even if one were reached. 

In spite of these handicaps, however, the majority of the members of 
the Security Council have tried to make it work constructively and there. 
have been some real successes. 

As a consequence the Council, although unfortunately still lacking the 
powers necessary to fulfil its primary function of maintaining peace and 
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security, has worked out flexible and adaptable procedures which have 
often been effective and, at least, constitute a useful method of doing 
international business. 


In the international political situation that exists it is surprising, not 
that the Security Council has done so little, but that it has done so much. 
In particular, very valuable experience has been gained, and some good 
results achieved, in the handling of three troublesome and dangerous 
questions which have been brought before the Council—Palestine, Indo- 
nesia and Kashmir. The Security Council has not solved any one of these 
problems, and it is clear that their ultimate solution must be worked out 
by the people who are directly responsible for the circumstances and whose 
daily lives are actually affected. The Council has, nevertheless, played an 
important role in preventing the outbreak of general war in all three areas. 
That must be admitted even by those who are disappointed because the 
Council has not been able to take final and definitive action in regard to 
any one of them. 


Our delegation hopes that, in carrying out its further responsibilities, 
the Council will be guided by certain principles of action which have 
emerged in the course of the past two or three years. These principles, 
in default of an improvement in relations between the Communist and 
democratic worlds, would seem to mark the limits that we can now reach. 
To attempt to go beyond these limits in present circumstances is merely 
inviting failure. The first is that the Security Council shall not initiate 
action that it cannot complete with its present resources. There have often 
been demands that the Security Council should intervene in some area or 
another with force, and that when fighting occurs, the Security Council 
should take steps to suppress it. There would be a great deal to recommend 
such intervention if it could be carried out firmly and quickly, but the fact is, 
of course, that the Security Council has at present no effective way of 
imposing its will. In consequence, in many cases it can do little more in 
the first instance than call upon the parties engaged in the dispute to stop 
fighting and start talking, offering them the means by which they can 
work out a settlement by negotiation rather than by conflict. This is not 
a dramatic or spectacular method of procedure, but in the circumstances 
it has served fairly well. 


The second principle which, in our opinion, should guide the actions of 
the Security Council is that to the greatest extent possible the responsibility 
for solving a political problem should be left with the people who are 
immediately affected by it. In respect of Palestine, Indonesia and Kashmir, 
for instance, it is still the case that the parties directly concerned and the 
people who live in the area must seek to determine the measures by which 
peace will be maintained in these areas. This is not only the most practical 
principle of action; it also revives and strengthens a sense of responsibility 
at the point where it is most vital to healthy, political life, and it sets the 
objectives of an agreed, rather than an imposed solution. 


The third general principle which seems to us to have emerged is that 
the Security Council should in all cases immediately concentrate its 
influence on putting an end to hostilities or disorders whenever they occur. 
By insisting on this principle, and by insisting equally that fighting shall 
be stopped without prejudice to the ultimate political solution, the Security 
Council has been on strong ground. It has not, of course, been able to 
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command complete obedience. Fighting. has recurred even in areas where 
a firm truce seemed to have been established, and it has not been possible 
to guarantee absolutely that the ultimate outcome of a dispute would not 
be affected by the military action which had taken place. In general, 
however, the primary concern of the Security Council, that peace should 
be kept while negotiations proceed, has been respected and has contributed 
materially to the progress which has been made in the settlement of disputes. 
The moral authority of our world Organization—which seems to be all 
that it is now permitted to have—is no slight thing, and no state, great 
or small, lightly disregards its decisions. 


It is an encouragement to those who believe in the United Nations 
and hope for its success to observe the practical results which have come 
from the application of the principles which I have mentioned. It is 
encouraging also to have found that, as demands were made on the United 
Nations, people came forward and offered their services, often in dangerous 
circumstances, in order to carry out these tasks. There is no greater evidence 
of the vitality of our Organization and of the role which it may play in 
the world than the loyal service which it. has been able to command from 
its own representatives. 


Certainly the task before the United Nations is great, and its respon- 
sibilities are likely to be steady and continuing rather than brief and 
episodic. For example, all three of the major subjects which have pre- 
occupied the Security Council during the past two years are related to one 
great general and continuing movement. It arises out of the transformation 
of the colonial relationship between European people and people in other 
continents into a new partnership of free communities. A great tide is 
moving in the affairs of men, and it calls for radical and complicated adjust- 
ment in political relationships. It is not surprising that, as it takes place, 
it produces strains and tensions, and that some people are impatient for 
greater speed. But there is evidence before us every day that the process 
begun many decades ago is accelerating and that a completely new relation- 
ship is being worked out between the peoples of the western world and 
what were once called dependent areas. The United Nations is playing an 
important part in this process. This, I think, is one of the reasons why 
the world should be most grateful for the existence of this organization 
today. 

On Friday last and on many other occasions the leader of the Soviet 
Delegation accused the democracies of imperialism. The fact is that imperial- 
ism of the old kind is a rapidly diminishing force; a dying doctrine. The 
real danger today lies in the new imperialism of the post-war period. During 
that period only one state in the world has extended its borders and the 
area of its domination. That state has annexed 179,000 square miles of 
territory, and included within its borders in the last ten years more than 
twenty-one million people. Backed by its armies, it has imposed satellite 
regimes on neighbouring states. It has used its great material power and 
resources to rivet its economic control over the peoples under its influence. 
Its leaders have talked freely of “‘liberation”’ and of ‘‘national sovereignty’”’,. 
but its agents abroad have never hesitated to proclaim their obedience 
to its control and their determination to serve its interests above the 
interests of their own governments and their own peoples. How can there 
be a feeling of peace and security, where an alien power insists on imposing 
its domination over other nations and peoples? We do not dispute for a 
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moment the right of any state to maintain its own social and economic 
order, along with its territorial integrity. But we of the free democracies 
reject this new imperialism which uses the subversive forces of international 
communism to destroy the national independence of even Communist 
states which will not accept its interference and its dictates. It is this new 
imperialism which the world watches with so much concern, partly because 
of its aggressive interference in the affairs of other states, partly because of 
its inherent instability. There are already evidences that because of its 
own internal weaknesses and contradictions this new imperialism will not 
survive. As it changes, a more just and equitable relationship amongst 
the states which it affects may come about. I hope that the United Nations 
will be permitted to play a constructive role in that change, as it is now 
playing in other areas where the old imperialism of earlier centuries is now 
disappearing. 

The leader of the Soviet Delegation also made on Friday a strong plea 
for support of the United Nations. He thought that certain United Nations 
bodies in their present form were most unsatisfactory, and felt that we should 
not put up with this state of affairs. His appeal for support and improve- 
ment of these bodies would have been more impressive if the Government 
which he represents had not refused to play any part in the United Nations 
specialized agencies which have been established since the war. This boycott 
special agencies which have been established since the war. This boycott 
extends even to those agencies dealing with questions of health and welfare, 
food and agriculture, civil aviation and cultural relations. A government 
which follows that negative and sterile policy should not lecture the rest of 
us on support for the United Nations or on the virtues of international 
cooperation. 


The Soviet Delegate also argued on Friday, and in more detail on other 
occasions, that the international control of weapons of mass destruction, 
must not involve an invasion of national sovereignty. Such an insistence 
makes effective control futile and meaningless. It will be small comfort if 
and when some atomic bomb drops on us, to know that while we have 
lost everything else, we have saved our sovereignty to the very end. If a 
state puts formal sovereignty ahead of peace and security, then its support 
for international control of atomic and other weapons of mass destruction 
is hypocritical and meaningless. 


The leader of the Soviet Delegation also made a vigorous attack against 
warmongering, something which, of course, all of us detest and which 
we must combat from whatever source it comes, whether from a bellicose 
general or a Cominform agitator. But Mr. Vishinsky ignored completely 
one despicable form of this crime against peace, civil warmongering, the 
direct attempt of one government to destroy the authority of the govern- 
ment of some other state by fomenting civil war. He also ignored that 
kind of warmongering which, by state decree and direction, poisons the 
minds of peoples against each other; which even prostitutes the education 
of children to the ends of aggressive ideological warfare. The kind of war- 
mongering which distorts and misrepresents history, science and even 
letters in the interest of national policy and which prevents international 
understanding and cooperation by putting a blanket of fear and ignorance 
and isolation over the minds and bodies of its people. 


The leader of the Soviet Delegation made a plea for peace and said 
that his country remains faithful to the principles of international co- 
operation. He can be assured, I feel certain, of our devotion to those ideals. 


Zu 


If some are sceptical of their acceptance by others, that scepticism can be 
easily removed when performance matches promise. He quoted the leader 
of his own government when he said ‘‘we stand for peace’, but we have 
read other statements from that same source, meant not for foreign but for 
home consumption, which preached the gospel of inevitable and bitter 
conflict. Which are we to believe? 


We know one thing. We of the smaller powers know it with a special 
feeling of dread, that there is no real peace, but fear and insecurity in the 
world today. We know that there is a great menace to our free institutions, 
and to our security in the aggressive and subversive force of international 
communism which has behind it all the resources of a great power—the 
most heavily armed power in the world, where every male inhabitant is 
dedicated and trained to the military or other service of his government 
from the cradle to the grave. When some states, knowing that there is at 
the moment no prospect of universal collective defence through the United 
Nations, attempt to remove or alleviate this fear by banding together in 
a pact which will make possible at least some collective resistance against 
aggression, the attempt is branded as aggressive and against the Charter, 
and so branded by those who have been largely responsible for making the 
U.N. so ineffective, a development which in its turn has made these limited 
agreements necessary. The repetition of this charge does not make it true, 
especially when it is made by those who have already worked out a whole 
network of treaties and alliances in Eastern Europe, only a few of which 
have been even registered with the United Nations. 


If and when the United Nations can organize effective arrangements 
for defence against aggression on a universal basis, all other alternate and 
second-best, very much second-best, arrangements must be scrapped. We 
must work, in spite of all obstacles, to that end. Until we achieve it, however, 
we do the best we can to put collective force, even on a narrower front, 
behind our will for peace. Our actions will be the best proof that our 
intentions are not aggressive. We are willing to accept that test for ourselves. 
Others will also be judged by it—and not by words. 


We can apply this test, for instance, to the three proposals that have 
been tabled by the Soviet Delegation and which we have before us. 


The first, by singling out two member states for condemnation as war- 
mongers, is obviously meant for propaganda and not for peace. 


The second appears to call for prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
establishment of a system of adequate and rigid international control. 
The majority of this Assembly has already translated those words into 
express conditions which represent the requirements for effective control 
and prohibition. If the Soviet resolution accepts those conditions, progress 
in this most vital matter can now be made in the United Nations, which is 
the only place where progress can be made. If it does not accept these express 
conditions, then again, I suggest that we must class this proposal as pro- 
paganda. 

The third resolution calls upon us—and especially the permanent 
members of the Security Council—to settle our differences peacefully. We 
have already, all of us, accepted that specific obligation by acceptance of 
the Charter. Furthermore, the inclusion in this resolution of the words 
“the mighty popular movement for peace and against warmongers’, 
which have a peculiar meaning in the Communist lexicon, seems to bring 
this resolution also into the field of propaganda. 
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If the practice of introducing resolutions for the purpose of propaganda 
persists, then, Mr. President, even under your distinguished leadership, 
this Assembly will find it difficult to make that contribution to peace which 
we so ardently desire to make. We must, however, in spite of all obstacles 
keep everlastingly at the task. Only by so doing can we maintain in the 
minds and hearts of all people, faith in the United Nations as the best, 
possibly the only hope for the prevention of a war, which, if we allowed it 
to occur, would engulf and destroy us all. 


Appendix 2 


Statement on the Consultations of the Six Permanent Members 

of the Atomic Energy Commission issued by the Representatives of 

Canada, China, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
October 25, 1949: Atomic Energy 


On October 24, 1949, the Representatives of Canada, China, France, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America agreed to send to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, for transmission to the General Assembly, the following 
interim report on the consultations of the six permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission: 


In paragraph 3 of General Assembly resolution 191(I1II) of November 4, 
1948, the representatives of the Sponsoring Powers, who are the Permanent 
Members of the Atomic Energy Commission, namely, Canada, China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United States of America, 
were requested to hold consultations “in order to determine if there exists 
a basis for agreement on the international control of atomic energy to ensure 
its use only for peaceful purposes, and for the elimination from national 
armaments of atomic weapons’’. 


The first meeting took place on August 9, 1949. The consultations have 
not yet been concluded and are continuing but, in order to inform the 
General Assembly of the position which has so far been reached, the six 
Sponsoring Powers have decided to transmit to it the summary records of 
the first ten meetings. 


It was agreed by the group that any of the Representatives of the 
Governments taking part in these consultations retained the right to 
submit to the Assembly their observations on the course of the consultations 
so far. The Representatives of Canada, China, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States accordingly submit to the General Assembly this 
statement, which represents their joint views, in the hope that it may assist 
the Assembly in its consideration of this problem. 


Basis of Discussion 


It was found desirable to approach these consultations from the view- 
point of general principles rather than specific proposals which had been 
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the basis of most of the discussion in the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. To this end, the Representative of the United Kingdom offered 
a list of topics as a basis for discussion. Included in this paper was a State- 
ment of Principles relating to each topic (Annex I). It was pointed out that 
the United Kingdom Statement of Principles was based on the plan approved 
by the General Assembly,* but at the same time covered the essential topics 
with which any plan for the prohibition of atomic weapons and the control 
of atomic energy would have to deal. The list of topics was then adopted 
as the basis for discussion. The Representatives of Canada, China, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States made it clear that their Govern- 
ments accepted the Statement of Principles set forth in this paper and 
considered them essential to any plan of effective prohibition of atomic 
weapons and effective control of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
They expressed the readiness of their Governments to consider any alter- 
native proposals which might be put forward, but emphasized that they 
would continue to support the plan approved by the General Assembly 
unless and until proposals were made which would provide equally or more 
effective and workable means of control and prohibition. 


Prohibition of Atomic Weapons 


At the request of the Soviet Representative, the question of the prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons was taken up first. The texts which served as a 
basis for the discussion were point four of the Statement of Principles, 
and a Soviet amendment submitted to replace the text (Annex II). In the 
course of. the discussion, the Soviet Representative declared that the 
representatives of all six Sponsoring Powers were in agreement in recog- 
nizing that atomic weapons should be prohibited, and he therefore drew 
the conclusion that his amendment should be accepted. The other Repre- 
sentatives pointed out that it had always been agreed that the production, 
possession or use of atomic weapons by all nations must be prohibited. 
But it was also agreed that prohibition could only be enforced by means 
of an effective system of control. This was recognized even in the Soviet 
amendment, but the remainder of the amendment contained a repetition 
of the earlier Soviet proposals for control which were deemed inadequate. 


The Soviet Representative insisted that two separate conventions, one 
on prohibition and the other on control, should be put into effect simulta- 
neously. The other Representatives maintained that the important point 
to be resolved was what constitutes effective control, and that this control 
had to embrace all uses of atomic materials in dangerous quantities. In their 
- view the Soviet proposals would not only fail to provide the security 
required but they would be so inadequate as to be dangerous. They would 
delude the peoples of the world into thinking that atomic energy was being 
controlled when in fact it was not. On the other hand, under the approved 
plan, the prohibition of the use of atomic weapons would rest not only on 
the pledge of each nation, but no nation would be permitted to possess 
the materials with which weapons could be made. Furthermore, the Soviet 
Government took an impracticable stand as regards the question of timing 
or stages by which prohibition and control would be brought into effect. 


*See Official Records, A.E.C., Fourth Year, Special Supplement No. 1. 
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Stages 


On this topic, the Soviet Representative maintained that the entire 
system of prohibition and control must be put into effect simultaneously 
over the entire nuclear industry. 

The Representatives of the other Powers pointed out that this would be 
physically impossible. The development of atomic energy is the world’s 
newest industry, and already is one of the most complicated. It would not 
be reasonable to assume that any effective system of control could be 
introduced and enforced overnight. Control and prohibition must, therefore, 
go into effect over a period of time and by a series of stages. 

The plan approved by the General Assembly on November 4, 1948, 
does not attempt to define what the stages should be, the order in which 
they should be put into effect, or the time which the whole process of 
transition would take. The reason for this is that no detailed provisions 
on stages could be drawn up until agreement is reached on what the control 
system should be, and the provisions would also depend on the state of 
development of atomic energy in the various countries at the time agree- 
ment is reached. Until then, detailed study of the question of stages would 
be unrealistic. 

Meanwhile, the approved plan covers the question of stages in so far 
as it can usefully be carried at present. The plan provides that the schedule 
of stages of application of control and prohibition over all the many phases 
of the entire nuclear industry is to be written into the treaty, with the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission as the body to supervise their 
orderly implementation. No other commitment or position on this question 
is contained in the approved plan. 


Means of Control 


The Soviet Representative insisted, as in the past, that any plan of 
control, to be acceptable to the Soviet Union, must be based on the Soviet 
proposals for control, originally put forward in June 1947 (Document 
AEC/24, June 11, 1947), which provide for periodic inspection of nationally 
owned plants producing or using atomic materials, when declared to an 
international control organ by the Governments concerned. 


The Representatives of Canada, China, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States recalled that the nuclear fuels produced or used in 
such plants are the very nuclear explosives used in the manufacture of 
weapons. A new situation therefore was created in the field of armaments 
where the conversion of a peaceful industry into a war industry could take 
place rapidly and without warning. 

In dealing with such materials a system of control depending merely 
on inspection would be ineffective. For ordinary chemical or mineral sub- 
stances and their processing inspection might provide adequate guarantees, 
but atomic development presented special problems which could not be 
solved in this way. Materials used in the development of atomic energy 
were highly radioactive and could not, therefore, be handled except by 
remote control. The process of measuring atomic fuels was extremely 
intricate and, at the present stage of our knowledge, subject to appreciable 
error. It would be impracticable to rely on the inspection of plants and 
impossible to check the actual amounts of atomic materials inside piles or 
reactors against the amounts shown in the records. 
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A system of inspection alone would not prevent the clandestine diversion 
of atomic materials to war purposes from plants designed for peaceful use 
and would provide no guarantee that, in spite of any treaty, a nation which 
was determined to continue the secret manufacture of atomic weapons 
would be prevented from doing so. A plan based on periodic inspection, 
on which the Soviet Union insists, would be even less adequate than one 
based on continuous inspection. 


The Soviet Representative dismissed these arguments as exaggerated or 
non-existent. 


Since there was evidence that an atomic explosion had been produced 
in the Soviet Union, the Soviet Representative was asked whether he had 
any new evidence derived from Soviet experience to support his contention 
that periodic inspection would be sufficient to assure control. No answer 
has yet been received to this question. 


The five Powers remain convinced that any system of inspection alone 
would be inadequate and that in order to provide security the International 
Control Agency must itself operate and manage dangerous facilities and 
must hold dangerous atomic materials and facilities for making or using 
dangerous quantities of such materials in trust for member states. 


International Management 


During the consultations, the question of ownership, which has often 
been represented as the real obstacle to agreement on control, was the 
subject of an extended exchange of views. 


The Soviet Representative argued that international management and 
operation were equivalent to international ownership; and that neither 
international ownership nor international management and operation was 
essential to control. He stated that his Government would not accept either. 


The Representatives of the other Sponsoring Powers refuted the inter- 
pretation put by the Soviet Representative on ownership, management 
and operation. For the reasons given they believed that the management 
and operation of dangerous facilities must be entrusted to the International 
Agency. Management and operation were clearly among the more important 
rights conferred by ownership. Since effective control would be impossible 
unless these rights were exercised by the Agency, the nations on whose 
territories such facilities were situated would have to renounce important 
rights normally conferred by ownership. This did not necessarily mean the 
complete devolution of the rights of ownership to the Agency; for example, 
the Agency would not have the right arbitrarily to close atomic power 
plants; it would have to conform to national legislation as regards public 
health and working conditions; it could not construct plants at will but only 
in agreement with the nation concerned. Moreover, the Agency would not 
be free to determine the production policy for nuclear fuel since this would 
follow provisions to be laid down in advance in the treaty. The treaty would 
also determine the quotas for production and consumption of atomic fuel. 
Finally the Agency would hold materials and facilities in trust and would 
not therefore be able to manage or dispose of them arbitrarily or for its 
own profit but only for the benefit of Member States. 

There might well be other rights which would normally be conferred by 
ownership and which were not specifically mentioned in the approved plan. 
Their disposition would follow a simple principle. If there were rights, the 
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exercise of which could impair the effectiveness of control, individual nations 
would be required to renounce them. Otherwise they might retain them. 


If individual nations agreed to renounce national ownership of dangerous 
atomic materials and the right of managing and operating plants making or 
using them, in favour of an International Agency acting for the international 
community, such agreement would be on the basic principle, and there 
would be no need to quarrel over terminology. 


Sovereignty 


A further argument put forward by the Soviet Representative was that 
to confer on any international agency the powers suggested in the Statement 
of Principles would constitute a gross infringement of national sovereignty 
and would permit the International Agency to interfere in the internal 
economy of individual nations. 

In answer to this argument it was pointed out that any plan for 
international prohibition and control must involve some surrender of 
sovereignty. The Representatives of the other Powers argued that it was 
indefensible to reject a plan for the international control of atomic energy 
on the purely negative ground that it would infringe national sovereignty. 
The ideal of international cooperation and, indeed, the whole concept on 
which the United Nations was based would be meaningless if States insisted 
on the rigid maintenance of all their sovereign rights. The question was not 
one of encroachment on sovereignty, but of assuring the security of the 
world, which could only be attained by the voluntary association of nations 
in the exercise of certain rights of sovereignty in an open and cooperating 
world community. 

The Soviet Representative remarked that, while some representatives 
had stated that their Governments were prepared to waive sovereignty 
provided that the majority plan was accepted, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. would not agree to do so. 


Points of Difference 


It appears from these consultations that, as in the past, the Soviet 
Union will not negotiate except on the basis of the principles set forth in the 
Soviet proposals of June 1947. 

The essential points in the Soviet control proposals, and the reasons for 
their rejection by the other Five Powers, as brought out in the consultations, 
are as follows: 

The Soviet Union proposes that nations should continue to own explosive 

atomic materials. 

The other Five Powers feel that under such conditions there would be 

no effective protection against the sudden use of these materials as 

atomic weapons. 

The Soviet Union proposes that nations continue, as at present, to own, 

operate and manage facilities making or using dangerous quantities of 

such materials. 

The other Five Powers believe that, under such conditions, it would be 

impossible to detect or prevent the diversion of such materials for use 

in atomic weapons. 

The Soviet Union proposes a system of control depending on periodic 

inspection of facilities the existence of which the national Government 
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concerned reports to the international agency, supplemented by special 

investigations on suspicion of treaty violations. 

The other Five Powers believe that periodic inspection would not prevent 

the diversion of dangerous materials and that the special investigations 

envisaged would be wholly insufficient to prevent clandestine activities. 

Other points of difference, including Soviet insistence on the right to 
veto the recommendations of the International Control Agency, have not 
yet been discussed in the consultations. 


Conclusions 


These consultations have not yet succeeded in bringing about agreement 
between the U.S.S.R. and the other Five Powers, but they have served to 
clarify some of the points on which there is disagreement. 


It is apparent that there is a fundamental difference not only on methods 
but also on aims. All of the Sponsoring Powers other than the U.S.S.R. put 
world security first and are prepared to accept innovations in traditional 
concepts of international cooperation, national sovereignty and economic 
organization where these are necessary for security. The Government of 
the U.S.S.R. put its sovereignty first and is unwilling to accept measures 
which may impinge upon or interfere with its rigid exercise of unimpeded 
state sovereignty. 


If this fundamental difference could be overcome, other differences 
which have hitherto appeared insurmountable could be seen in true 
perspective, and reasonable ground might be found for their adjustment. 


ANNEX 1 


List of Topics and Statement of Principles Prepared by the Representative of the 
United Kingdom. 


1. International System of Control: 


(a) There should be a strong and comprehensive international system for the control 
of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons, aimed at attaining the 
objectives set forth in the resolution of the General Assembly of January 24, 1946. 
Such an international system should be established, and its scope and functions 
defined by an enforceable multilateral treaty in which all nations should participate 
on fair and equitable terms. 

(b) Policies concerning the production and use of atomic energy which substantially 
affect world security should be governed by principles established in the treaty. 
Production and other dangerous facilities should be distributed in accordance with 
quotas and provisions laid down in the treaty. 


2. International Control Agency: 


(a) There should be established, within the framework of the Security Council, an inter- 
national control agency, deriving its powers and status from the treaty under 
which it is established. The Agency should possess powers and be charged with 
responsibility necessary and appropriate for the prompt and effective discharge 
of the duties imposed upon it by the terms of the treaty. Its powers should be 
sufficiently broad and flexible to enable it to deal with new developments that may 
hereafter arise in the field of atomic energy. 

(b) The personnel of the Agency should be recruited on an international basis. 

(c) The duly accredited representatives of the Agency should be afforded unimpeded 
rights of ingress, egress and access for the performance of their inspections and 
other duties into, from and within the territory of every participating nation, 
unhindered by national or local authorities. 
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Exchange of Information: 


(a) The Agency and the participating nations should be guided by the general principle 
that there should be no secrecy concerning scientific and technical information on 
atomic energy. 

(b) The Agency should promote among all nations the exchange of basic scientific 
information on atomic energy for peaceful ends. 


Prohibition of Atomic Weapons: 


(a) International agreement to outlaw the national production and use of atomic 
weapons is an essential part of this international system of control. 

(b) The manufacture, possession and use of atomic weapons by all nations and by all 
persons under their jurisdiction should be forbidden, 

(c) Any existing stocks of atomic weapons should be disposed of, and proper use should 
be made of nuclear fuel for peaceful purposes. 


Development of Atomic Energy: 


(a) The development and use of atomic energy even for peaceful purposes are not 
exclusively matters of domestic concern of individual nations, but rather have 
predominantly international implications and repercussions. The development of 
atomic energy must be made an international co-operative enterprise in all its phases. 

(b) The Agency should have positive research and developmental responsibilities in 
order to remain in the forefront of atomic knowledge so as to render itself more 
effective in promoting the beneficial uses of atomic energy and in eliminating the’ 
destructive ones, 

(c) The Agency should obtain and maintain information as complete and accurate as 
possible concerning world supplies of source material. 


Control Over Atomic Materials and Facilities: 


(a) The Agency should hold all atomic source materials, nuclear fuels and dangerous 
facilities in trust for the participating nations and be responsible for ensuring that 
the provisions of the treaty in regard to their disposition are executed. 


(b) The Agency should have the exclusive right to operate and manage al] dangerous 
atomic facilities. 

(c) In any matters affecting security, nations cannot have any proprietary right or 
rights of decision arising therefrom over atomic source materials, nuclear fuels or 
dangerous facilities located within their territories. 


(d) The Agency must be given indisputable control of the source materials promptly 
after their separation from their natural deposits, and on taking possession should 
give fair and equitable compensation determined by agreement with the nation 
concerned. 


(e) Activities related to atomic energy, which are non-dangerous to security, such as 
mining and milling of source materials, and research, may be operated by nations 
or persons under license from the Agency. 


Means of Detecting and Preventing Clandestine Activities: 


The Agency should have the duty of seeking out any clandestine activities or facilities 
involving source materials or nuclear fuel; to this end it should have the power to 
require reports on relevant matters, to verify these reports and obtain such other 
information as it deems necessary by direct inspection or other means, all subject to 
appropriate limitations. 


Stages: 


The treaty should embrace the entire programme for putting the international system 
of control into effect, and should provide a schedule for the completion of the transitional 
process over a period of time, step by step, in an orderly and agreed sequence leading 
to the full and effective establishment of international control of atomic energy and 
prohibition of atomic weapons, 
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ANNEX II 


Amendments Submitted by the Representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to Point 4 of the List of Topics Prepared by the Representative 
of the United Kingdom. 


4. Prohibition of Atomic Weapons: 


(a) An international convention outlawing the production, use and possession of atomic 
weapons is an essential part of any system of international control of atomic energy. 
In order to be effective such a convention should be supplemented by the establish- 
ment of a universal system of international control, including inspection to ensure 
that the provisions of the convention are carried out and ‘‘to protect States 
observing the convention from possible violations and evasions’’. 


(b) The Atomic Energy Commission should forthwith proceed to prepare a draft 
convention for the prohibition of atomic weapons and a draft convention on control 
of atomic energy, on the understanding that both conventions should be concluded 
and brought into effect simultaneously. 


(c) Atomic weapons should not be used in any circumstances. The production. 
possession and use of atomic weapons by any State, agency or person whatsoever 
should be prohibited. 


(d) All existing stocks of finished and unfinished atomic weapons should be destroyed 
within three months of the date of entry into force of the convention for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. Nuclear fuel contained in the said atomic weapons 
should be used for peaceful purposes. 


Appendix 3 


Canadian Statement, Ad Hoc Political Committee, November 7, 
1949: Atomic Energy 


The Canadian Government has for some years been actively concerned 
with the problems of atomic energy. We have long been conscious of the 
terrible dangers in the possible use of this energy for destructive purposes; 
conscious too of the great promise to mankind which the development of 
this energy for peaceful purposes holds out. 

As long ago as November 15, 1945, the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of 
Canada joined in a proposal that the United Nations should work out 
specific proposals to safeguard humanity from the dangers and provide 
humanity with the benefits which a positive development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes would give. 

As you know, proposals which we think adequate for this good purpose 
have been worked out, and were approved last year by a large majority 
of the General Assembly. But in this matter, approval by a majority of 
states, however impressive, is not enough. If humanity is to be made 
secure from the dangers of atomic destruction, all nations must agree on 
measures which we know can be, and will be, implemented by all. To put 
the matter another way, if the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. do not agree on a 
plan for ensuring that there will not be an atomic arms race, there will be 
no such plan and there will be such a race, without any winner! 

The position of my Government on the United Nations plan for the 
control of atomic energy and the prohibition and elimination of atomic 
weapons which was approved last year is well known. In common with most 
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of the members of the United Nations, we are prepared to accept that plan. 
We are convinced that it is a good plan. We certainly do not, however, 
claim omniscience on this subject, nor is our thinking concerning it rigid 
and inflexible. Indeed the problem of atomic energy is such that it seems 
to me that all of us should seek its solution with humility as well as with 
sincerity. If any new proposals are made or new approaches suggested that 
give promise of an effective and agreed solution for this problem, then my 
Government will welcome them and examine them with all the care which 
they will deserve. 


At the moment, however, as the President of the Assembly has stated, 
“the effort to solve this problem is stalled at dead centre’. A political 
deadlock has developed between the U.S.S.R. and its associates on the one 
hand, and the majority of us on the other. Nor has that deadlock anything 
to do with the fact that one side has or has not a monopoly of atomic energy. 


It has been obvious for many years that no single nation could long have 
a monopoly in atomic weapons because no single nation has, or can have, 
a monopoly in brains, or wisdom or energy. This point was made clear in 
the 1945 Three-Power statement to which I have referred. The United 
Nations policy on atomic energy has been developed on this assumption. 
The recent atomic explosion in the Soviet Union does, however, point up 
dramatically the validity of the thesis that security can be found only in 
effective international control. Nations on both sides of the chasm which 
at present so tragically divides the world now have the secret of the power 
which can smash that world. In an atmosphere of tension and fear and 
mistrust, that knowledge is being harnessed to the manufacture of weapons 
of mass destruction. This is the supreme menace that faces us, and it will 
increase if an atomic arms race is allowed to continue. The stock piles will 
grow, giving a fitful sense of security on one side, and threatening insecurity 
to the other. Your defence becomes my danger, and my defensive reaction 
to that danger seems to threaten your security. 


There is, of course, only one final solution to this problem; the develop- 
ment of political conditions that will make war unnecessary and hence 
unthinkable. If war does come, international control of atomic energy 
will disappear along with every other kind of control. It is idle and mis- 
leading to cite to the contrary the Geneva poison gas conventions. No 
gas bomb ever killed 50,000 persons or held out such a terrible temptation 
to total and quick victory as atomic supremacy does. In any event, surely 
no one is going to argue in this Assembly that the Nazis, who broke every 
other law of God and man, observed the poison gas convention out of a 
decent regard for international morality and the observance of international 
conventions. 


Yet it is defeatism to think we can do nothing except sit back and 
hope that war won’t occur. We can remove some of the fear and insecurity 
that breeds conflict by taking the development of atomic energy for 
destructive purposes out of the individual control of national governments 
and turning it over to an international agency which will act, by agreement, 
as a trustee for the separate nations. This, to us, seems to be the only way 
to ensure that at least there will never be in the future an atomic Pearl 
Harbor or an atomic June 22, 1941. It removes the menace of a sudden, 
surprise atomic aggression. On this principle the ‘‘majority plan’ rests. 
It is also the principle that has inspired the resolution which you have 
before you in the name of the French and Canadian Delegations. 
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How can we work out an international arrangement based on this 
principle? At the present, the two camps are deadlocked on this issue. 
How can we break that deadlock? The answer to this question—it will 
have to be more political than technical—will not be easy to find. We know 
that now, but we must try to find it. 

The resolution which the French and Canadian Delegations have put 
forward lays down certain principles which in our view should be accepted 
if progress is to be made. It also provides for a new and vigorous exam- 
ination of the problem by the permanent members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This new examination must be made in the light of present 
circumstances, one of the most important of which is the insistent demand 
of the people and the governments represented at this Assembly that, to 
use General Romulo’s words again, ‘‘the means for controlling the destruc- 
tive potentialities of this new force, must be found’’. 

One of the principles embodied in our joint resolution is that we must 
keep open every channel for consultation and negotiation. ‘\We must not 
close any door. 

The second principle is that we must also not close our minds. We must 
explore all possible avenues which give any promise of leading to a satis- 
factory solution to this vital problem. The Atomic Energy Commission 
must be prepared to consider any suggestion which could contribute to 
such a solution. The members of that Commission should be willing and 
anxious as | know they would be willing and anxious to examine ideas from 
any source, whether from an officer of the General Assembly, or from any 
Se ae or from the Press, or from any individual in any part of the 
world. 

There is another vital principle which I suggest we must bear in mind. 
It is important that we do not mislead the world on this major issue. It 
would be heartless and it would be dangerous to give mankind the im- 
pression that atomic energy is under international control, if in effect it is 
not controlled; to pretend that nations are secure from the destructive 
power of atomic energy if they are not. We discovered in a hard and tragic 
way in the 1930’s that a false sense of security, among peace-loving peoples, 
can encourage aggression; that this false sense of security can be the 
precursor to war. It would be no contribution to the peace of the world 
in present conditions of international mistrust and fear to encourage 
illusions of peace based merely on unsupported declarations against the use 
of atomic energy for war. If the situation was such that such declarations 
could accomplish their purpose, their high purpose, then there really 
wouldn’t be any need for them at all. 

The United Nations cannot afford, on this matter, to act irresponsibly, 
or to gamble with the peace of the world. We must be prepared to consider 
all ideas, but it is no less important that we should not be deceived by 
partial or temporary solutions, which may appear superficially attractive, 
and the stated purpose of which we all long to achieve. This is not a case 
of ‘‘save the surface and you save all’”’. 

A particular weapon, whether it is an atom bomb or a hundred and fifty 
infantry divisions, fully armed and equipped, may, in a bad international 
climate, be considered by those who possess it—and with sincerity— 
not as an instrument of aggression, but as a deterrent to aggression. 

The deterrent of armed force is not, of course, in the long run, the 
right or safe road to peace. Peace, to be enduring must be based, not on 
the external restraints of force, but on the internal restraints of free men 
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and women who have the will to peace in their hearts; who live in a world 
where the area of collective international authority is widening; who have 
adequate access to information on which to judge rightly the issues of 
foreign policy, and, above all, who have the power to control their govern- 
ments rather than to be controlled by them. Some day, peace must be 
based on the truly firm foundation of an open, cooperating, free world 
community, where men and women of all lands will trust each other, 
because, among other things, they will be allowed to get to know each 
other; where they will be permitted to exchange ideas and opinions without 
the interference of an all-powerful internal propaganda machine. 

Until we have international trust founded on this kind of understanding, 
the United Nations atomic policy must be based on something more than 
the unverifiable pledge of member governments that atomic energy, under 
national control, will not be used for war. Without international confidence, 
pledges against war, or methods of war, are useless and often worse than 
useless. 

Acceptance of the validity of this principle is the reason why the 
majority of the Atomic Energy Commission, and the majority of the 
Assembly, have insisted on effective controls, on effective safeguards, as 
the prelude to prohibition, temporary or permanent. 

The Soviet Delegation tell us that they too want effective control. 
But it is at facts, not at words alone, that we must look, and the facts of 
the Soviet position in this matter suggest to us that their acceptance 
of effective control is based on a distortion of the meaning of those words. 

The Soviet proposals for control admit only of fixed periodic inspection, 
and even that inspection is merely of such facilities as the national govern- 
ments concerned may choose to declare to an international authority. 
The Soviet proposals also include, I admit, special investigations, when 
there is evidence of illegal activity. But how is such evidence to be obtained? 
If we had enough confidence to convince us that it would be given auto- 
matically by every national government to an international agency, then 
we would have so much confidence that we would not need any inter- 
national control at all. 

The Soviet provisions regarding inspection seem to us, in short, to be 
simply not good enough to accomplish the purpose which we all have 
in mind. 

The leader of the Soviet Delegation, Mr. Vishinsky, who has a very 
penetrating mind, made some interesting observations the other day, in the 
First Committee of this Assembly on the inadequacy of periodic inspection. 
Discussing in the course of the debate on the Greek question, the possibility 
of confirming by inspection that the Albanian authorities had interned 
and disarmed Greek guerrillas who had fled to their territory, Mr. Vishinsky 
said (I quote from the verbatim record): 

“You say: well, then we have no guarantees that these partisans may 
not rise again and suddenly crop up in our territory. If so, what guarantee 
do you have that you (that is, the International Commission) will not 
be shown several thousand interned persons, and as soon as the Com- 
mission will leave, they will be permitted to arm and will be led into 
your territory? What guarantee do you have against that? What does 
this mean, disarmed and interned? Disarmed means that they were 
deprived of their weapons. Right? If they are deprived of their weapons 
today, what safeguards do you have, to follow your own argument, 
that they will not be given an opportunity tomorrow, to re-arm?”’ 
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I suggest therefore to the Soviet Representative on the Atomic Energy 
Commission and on this Committee that the same principles of inspection 
apply to control in the atomic field, though the consequences of the evasion 
of ineffective control would be immeasurably more important. 


Let me give one other example of what appears to be if I understand 
it right—the Soviet Government’s idea of inspection. Last month the 
Security Council was discussing a proposal, worked out by the Conventional 
Armaments Commission, to exchange information on national armaments, 
as a first step to working out an agreement on balanced disarmament. 
This proposal contained a provision for verification of the information, by 
international inspection. This provision was attacked by the Soviet Dele- 
gation on the grounds that it would amount to international espionage 
and an infringement of national sovereignty. 


Our position is that the only kind of inspection which will be adequate 
to convince people that international control plans and policy are observed 
is that which gives far-reaching powers to the inspectors, while providing 
against the abuse of those powers. They, the inspectors, will be the agents 
of the international conscience and the international community, and no 
government, which is sincere in this matter of international control of 
atomic energy, as we all are, would want to restrict or restrain them so that 
they could not discharge their duties efficiently. 


There is another principle in our resolution, and I am talking not only 
of broad principles, which does, I admit, involve a derogation from national 
sovereignty. Our resolution says that national control and operation of 
atomic energy facilities is a danger to humanity. Believing this, we agree 
that there should be international operation? This aspect of the subject 
will, no doubt, be thoroughly discussed in this debate. Here I would merely 
state that if, notwithstanding the special danger from the ease by which 
atomic energy can be diverted from productive to destructive use, it can 
be shown that national operation with complete 100 per cent inspection 
would not be a menace to security, then we should be glad to re-examine 
the position. So far, after many months of hard and detailed study, we have 
not been convinced that this is the case. I would point out also that inter- 
national operation and management is not the same as ownership, in the 
individual or national meaning of that word. The international operating 
agency would be the trustee of the nations who had agreed by treaty to 
its establishment and to its powers, and it would distribute the products 
of its operations for peaceful use in a manner determined by treaty or 
convention. 


It is, I suggest, absurd to argue—as the Soviet Delegation has argued— 
that such renunciations of national sovereignty—if you wish to call them 
that—are a sacrifice or a humiliation to any state which believes in inter- 
national cooperation and collective security. 


Acceptance by agreement of international control and operation of 
atomic energy facilities and full international inspection to ensure that 
agreements made are being carried out, that is no surrender of anything. 
On the contrary, it is a great step forward towards confidence and peace. | 
This is not losing sovereignty; it is using sovereignty. It is not a loss; it is 
a gain. To think and to act otherwise is to fly in the face of all the experience 
of this century, where the progress we have made has been in the direction 
of widening the area of international authority. Our very presence here 
today proves that. 
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Insistence on reactionary concepts of sovereignty is not good enough 
in the modern world and it has been expressly disavowed in the last 
paragraph of our resolution which pledges all nations to renounce the 
“individual exercise of such rights of national sovereignty in the control of 
atomic energy as are incompatible with the promotion of world security 
and peace’. World security, everyone now admits, requires international 
control of atomic energy and by our resolution, rights of national sovereignty 
must not be permitted to stand in the way of such control. Surely, no one 
can refuse to accept that principle. To put it another way, in this resolution 
we state in effect that in the field of atomic energy we can have no solution 
that does not involve a willingness on the part of all governments to 
exercise their rights, cooperatively rather than individually. No amount of 
double talk or sophistry can obscure the essential truth of this statement. 
If any delegation, by insistence on a reactionary and negative interpretation 
of national sovereignty, frustrates the effort we are making to ensure that 
atomic energy shall be used only for peaceful purposes, it will bear a very 
heavy responsibility. 

The final principle which I want to mention, and which underlies the 
resolution which we are putting forward, is that we must not give way to 
despair or defeatism in this matter. It may even well be that the develop- 
ment of atomic energy in the U.S.S.R. may hasten agreement, by giving 
the rulers of that country more knowledge of the fateful implications for 
good or for evil, of this power, and more understanding of the scientific 
processes which any adequate system of control must take firmly into 
account. As Soviet knowledge and experience grows, and as our own sincere 
desire to find an agreed solution becomes understood, the Assembly and 
the Soviet plans may be brought closer together. 

This process might be facilitated if the permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission could examine in greater detail than heretofore 
the positive and constructive side of atomic energy development. There is, 
of course, much still to be learned in this field, but it is clear already that 
this development holds the promise of great good for mankind. The secrecy 
which must surround this subject as long as security considerations remain 
paramount will, of course, interfere with such an examination. Nevertheless, 
even with this limitation, some valuable work could be done. We could 
at least find out how political insecurity hampers the development of atomic 
science; hinders the spread of knowledge, and the sharing of facilities among 
those nations most in need of technical assistance and industrial develop- 
ment. To these nations the promise of atomic energy applied to the arts of 
peace is of particular importance. To them, there should be great hope in 
the international cooperative effort for the peaceful exploitation of such 
energy, which the ‘‘majority plan’”’ provides. 

I have suggested that this Committee in dealing with the present 
difficult situation should be guided by certain considerations—keeping the 
door open; keeping our minds open; maintaining our sense of responsibility 
and refusing to gamble with the peace and security of the men and women, 
all over the world, whom we here represent. I have stressed the dangers 
that would arise if we should mislead the world. 

It seems to me, however, that we must not only avoid misleading world 
public opinion. We must seek positively to inform it on this vital subject. 
In this connection, I would commend, for careful study not only by dele- 
gates here, but by people everywhere, the statement recently submitted to 
the Assembly by the Representatives of China, France, the United Kingdom, 
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the United States and my own country. This document records our views 
on the results of the consultations held during the past few months with 
the representatives of the Soviet Union on atomic energy. It represents, 
I think, the clearest short presentation yet made on this very difficult 
topic. It is not in any sense the last word, but it would make a good starting 
point for those who wish to learn something about the background and the 
present situation in this field. This basic knowledge, may I suggest, form 
a starting point for new ideas, from new sources, which may help us in our 
further work. 

A great atomic scientist, Dr. Leo Szilard, who watched the successful 
experiment which heralded the large scale liberation of atomic energy later 
said: 

“That night there was very little doubt in my mind the world was 

headed for grief.”’ 

But in more hopeful vein he added: 

‘‘Politics has been defined as the art of the possible. Science might be 

defined as the art of the impossible. The crisis which is upon us may not 

find its ultimate solution until the statesmen catch up with the scientists, 
and politics, too, becomes the art of the impossible. This, I believe, 
might be achieved when the statesmen will be more afraid of the atomic 
bomb than they are afraid of using their imagination, because imagination 
is the tool which has to be used if the impossible is to be accomplished.” 

Let us hope that in our search for the solution of the problem now 
before us in this Committee we may show both imagination and courage. 
As one step towards that solution, my Delegation has the honour to support 
the resolution which has been submitted in the name of France and Canada. 


Appendix 4 


General Assembly Resolution, November 23, 1949: Atomic Energy 
(Vote: 49 in favour (including Canada), 5 against, 3 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 1 (1) of 24 January 1946, 41 (1) of 14 December 
1946 and 191 (III) of 4 November 1948, 

Aware that atomic energy, if used for peace, will lead to the increase 
of human welfare, but if used for war may bring about the destruction 
of civilization. 

Anxious to free humanity from the dangers which will continue to exist 
as long as States retain under their individual control the development 
and operation of atomic energy facilities, 

Convinced that an international cooperative effort can avoid these 
dangers and can hasten the development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy for the benefit of all peoples, 

1. Urges all nations to join in such a cooperative development and. 
use of atomic energy for peaceful ends; 

2. Calls upon Governments to do everything in their power to make 
possible, by the acceptance of effective international control, the effective 
prohibition and elimination of atomic weapons; 
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3. Requests the permanent members of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission to continue their consultations, to explore all possible 
avenues and examine all concrete suggestions with a view to determining 
whether they might lead to an agreement securing the basic objectives of 
the General Assembly in this question, and to keep the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the General Assembly informed of their progress; 


4, Recommends that all nations, in the use of their rights of sovereignty, 
join in mutual agreement to limit the individual exercise of those rights in 
the control of atomic energy to the extent required, in the light of the 
foregoing considerations, for the promotion of world security and peace, 
and recommends that all nations agree to exercise such rights jointly. 


Appendix 5 


Canadian Statement, Political Committee, November 15, 1949: 
Essentials of Peace 


Mr. Vishinsky devoted a considerable amount of his time in his speech 
yesterday to the address made by the head of the Canadian Delegation 
at the opening of this Assembly. The importance and the validity of that 
speech were apparently fully appreciated by Mr. Vishinsky, for it certainly 
aroused the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union. All that I have to say 
for the moment, in reply, is that nothing was said by Mr. Vishinsky which 
even he would regard as an adequate answer to what Mr. Pearson had said. 
Certainly, abuse and oratorical emphasis do not provide an answer. There 
is a saying which applies to this situation — “If you wish to disturb a man’s 
equilibrium, tell him the truth.” That is exactly what Mr. Pearson did. 
That is exactly what Mr. Vishinsky did not like. 


The Soviet resolution and the vigorous statement with which Mr. 
Vishinsky has supported it has had at least one good effect. It has drawn 
our attention to the existence in the world of concern and even fear lest the 
unsolved problems in international affairs lead us into another war.: Mr. 
Vishinsky could quite easily have drawn this point to our attention without 
launching an attack of unparalleled violence against two of the world’s 
great powers. We already know that Mr. Vishinsky does not like the 
Governments of the United States and the United Kingdom. Neither he 
nor any of those associated with him in the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
has ever concealed for a moment the fact that they regard these Govern- 
ments as evil and they confidently look forward to the day when they will 
be destroyed. He has made it equally clear that he holds this attitude also 
towards all the rest of the world, except for the small and uncertain number 
that votes with the U.S.S.R. on all occasions. Mr. Vishinsky did not need 
to put a special item on the agenda of the United Nations in order to tell 
us this. He has already found innumerable opportunities in our discussions, 
no matter what the item on the agenda, to inform us that all the world’s 
ills can be attributed to the men who sit in Washington and the men who 
sit in London. 


Mr. Vishinsky would have served us much better, since he insists that 
we consider what he calls the preparations for a new war, if he had told us 
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in a sober and objective manner what he regards as the major issues in world 
affairs which threaten the peace, and if he had given us some practical 
suggestions of ways in which these problems could be solved on a basis of 
compromise and negotiation. We should probably have disagreed with his 
analysis, and I feel sure that we should probably also have had many 
reservations about his suggestions for settlement. If, however, these sug- 
gestions contained the slightest indications that some flexibility existed in 
the Soviet position on any of the problems which we now have reason to 
fear, my Government, at least, would certainly have put its full weight 
behind any process of negotiation by which settlements might be reached. 
This would have been a practical and substantial contribution towards 
relieving the fears which Mr. Vishinsky has drawn to our attention by 
putting this item on the agenda. 

We must regret, therefore, that all we have before us in the Soviet 
resolution is a proposal in the most general terms for a pact of peace amongst 
the five permanent members of the Security Council. It seems strange that 
in asking these states to join his country in a pact of peace he has denounced 
two of them, in the text of his resolution, and again in his statement, in the 
most violent terms. This is scarcely the method best calculated to create 
the confidence that would give substance to the treaty he proposes. Does he 
really expect that a pact signed under these rude auspices will help to 
keep the peace? 

The signature of the Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R. already appears, 
alongside those of the Foreign Ministers of other great powers, in a whole 
series of documents which contain the pledge, either in general terms or in 
particular terms, that international problems will be settled peacefully. 
We do not need any more signatures: we need some settlements. If Mr. 
Vishinsky wants peace all he needs to do is to call upon us to use the 
instruments for peace already in our hands; the best way in which to make 
that call would be to put forward concrete proposals about specific problems 
that gave some hope of a negotiated settlement, based on mutual confidence 
and tolerance. 

We can only conclude that Mr. Vishinsky has put this resolution forward 
and has opened this discussion not for the purpose of strengthening peace 
at all, but for quite a different purpose. He has given himself the opportunity 
again of putting on the stage his familiar comic misrepresentation of 
Western civilization and, in particular, of the policies of the Governments 
of the United States and the United Kingdom. This form of entertainment 
has some of the qualities of the hall of mirrors at a country fair. The Western 
Powers are sometimes made to appear thin from the evils of a shaky 
economic system or, alternatively, fat with their gluttonous exploitation of 
each other’s resources. Sometimes they are so tall that they dominate the 
world, and sometimes so short that their pygmy-like power or influence 
can be treated with contempt and ridicule. 

What can we take from all this? Mr. Vishinsky has found from experience 
that the platform of the United Nations gives him a good opportunity to 
put on this familiar act. To him, therefore, it does not really matter what 
happens during this debate. He does not care what reply is made to his 
speeches. He is not troubled about the form of resolution we finally adopt. 
All he wants is to get something on the record. He is not concerned if other 
delegations here challenge the distorted and even dishonest analysis he 
gives of world affairs. The only thing he cares about is that the Communist 
press the world over should carry the account of Mr. Vishinsky, unchallenged 
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and uncontradicted, sitting in the committee room at Lake Success, telling 
the rest of us that we are to blame for the fears which grip the world. 
Perhaps the best judgment to make on this performance is one taken from 
the Moscow newspaper Jzvestia of October 23 last. In that journal on that 
date a correspondent, signing himself ‘‘Observer’’, said: 


“‘Tt has long been known that abuse on the lips of a statesman is a sign 
not of strength but of weakness before historical facts.”’ 


We could, therefore, dismiss as inconsequential propaganda the whole 
debate which Mr. Vishinsky has commenced. But instead of doing that, 
let us try to take it seriously and really talk about the things which Mr. 
Vishinsky has taken as the pretext for his attacks on the Western world. 
The real problem is not the preparations for a new war. The real problem 
is the fear and insecurity which lies like ice in the hearts of men everywhere. 
I wonder if Mr. Vishinsky will listen when we tell him what our reasons are 
for having this fear. In a recent statement in this Committee, when the 
Greek question was under discussion, Mr. Vishinsky said that he was in 
favour of compromise, but that you could only compromise upon wrong, 
you could never compromise upon right. His remarks carried a strong 
implication that he and his Communist sympathizers in the world are 
always right. If he clings to that attitude, there is, of course little hope 
that we can get beyond the stage of uneasy and distrustful watchfulness 
that now characterizes relations between Communist states and the rest 
of the world. But if he will admit for a minute the validity of some of our 
misgivings, then we might begin to take the first gradual steps towards 
understanding. It is in this hope that I proceed to tell him now some of the 
things that trouble us in the Western world when we look into those dark 
areas which are dominated by the Soviet Government, from which we are 
so systematically excluded, which we long to know but are prevented from 
knowing, with which we wish peace, but from which we receive a constant 
stream of abuse. 

The first thing that must continually be in our minds is the attitude of 
the leaders of the Soviet State towards war. The philosophy of communism, 
as we understand it, is based upon the theory that war between communist 
states and the non-Communist world is inevitable. I know that leaders of 
the Soviet State from time to time deny this doctrine, and I should not be 
surprised to hear Mr. Vishinsky deny it again here. 


At the same time, however, he will insist that the Soviet State is organ- 
ized on the principles of Marx and on Lenin. And Lenin, in the Russian 
edition of his Collected Works, Volume XXIV, page 122, states: 

‘‘We are living not merely in a state, but in a system of states, and it is 
inconceivable that the Soviet Republic should continue to exist for a 
long period side by side with imperialist states. Ultimately one or the 
other must conquer. Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes between 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states is inevitable. This means 
that if the proletariat, as the ruling class, wants to and will rule, it must 
prove this also by military organization.” 


Unless, therefore, Mr. Vishinsky and his colleagues are prepared to state 
categorically that the Communist analysis of history and of the relations 
between Communist and non-Communist states is false, they must believe 
in their hearts that one day, if they ever get a chance, they will wage war 
upon the rest of the world. Take, for example, the following quotation, 
dated October 24, 1946, from the Soviet newspaper, Red Fleet, which, 
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as Mr. Vishinsky well knows, speaks with an official voice in the U.S.S.R. 
in a way that no Western publication does for its government: 

‘“. . . war finds its origin in class society founded on private property 

and... war will disappear only when private property and antagonistic 

classes are destroyed . . . As a consequence, the task of the Soviet people 
in the field of internal policy is to fight for the further increase of its 
economic and military might.” 

Those who really prepare for war are those who believe in its in- 
evitability. We do not believe that war is inevitable: it is a basic principle 
of our political philosophy that there is no political problem which cannot 
be solved by discussion, by negotiation, by compromise, by agreement. 
According to our beliefs, war becomes inevitable only when some nation 
determines either that it will get what it wants or resort to force. We think 
the same way about civil war. Our domestic political system is based on 
the principle that no individual or group in the community will be permitted 
to have his way by force. 

I know that Mr. Vishinsky and his colleagues will be cynical about this 
aspect of democracy. Their cynicism means only that they do not believe 
it is possible to govern with the freely expressed consent of the people who 
are governed. Their own political machinery excludes the possibility of 
political opposition and provides no means by which the strains and tensions 
within their society can find expression. 

Under the system in the U.S.S.R. it is not possible for a man to make 
his own decisions. He must accept what is called the party line, which means 
the decisions handed down by the dictators. It is considered dangerous 
to the state if a man has an active conscience of his own: such an individual 
conscience is considered a danger to the rulers, because there is a state 
conscience. Similarly, personal moral and political convictions are con- 
sidered dangerous, and a highly organized and pervasive state propaganda 
system seeks to substitute, for the free mind of man, the pattern of state- 
controlled thought. 

The Soviet Delegates may not really know, therefore, what we are 
talking about when we speak of government by negotiation and compromise, 
either domestically or in international affairs, since they consider that force 
is an inevitable aspect of their government at home. It is not surprising 
that they also accept the inevitability of conflict in world affairs. The 
point I am making is of great practical importance. We believe that every 
problem which now troubles the world can readily be settled. If however, 
the leaders of the Soviet Union are convinced that war must come, and are 
teaching their people that war must come, then our hopes are indeed 
illusions. If the rulers of the U.S.S.R. could bring assurance to the peoples 
of the world on this point, they would be doing more to strengthen peace 
than could be accomplished by the signing of a dozen pacts. 

Mr. Vishinsky says that he wants peace. But he turns his powers of 
vituperation—and I must admit that Mr. Vishinsky is very good at vitu- 
peration—against all nations who join together for collective security 
against aggression. Mr. Vishinsky seemed particularly bitter about the 
North Atlantic Pact. This Pact amounts to a declaration, by a group of 
peace-loving states, that an attack on one will be treated as an attack on all. 
It is not aimed against any specific country: it is aimed against any state 
which commits aggression. Mr. Vishinsky’s vituperation on this subject 
reminds me of the proverb: 

“The wicked flee when no man pursueth.”’ 
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I can assure Mr. Vishinsky that no one who does not intend to commit 
aggression, or who does not plan to dominate the territory and people of 
other countries, need have any fear of the North Atlantic Pact. 

I will tell Mr. Vishinsky just what the North Atlantic Pact does mean. 
Let me quote a statement delivered in the Canadian House of Commons, 
on March 28 of this year, by Mr. St. Laurent, my Prime Minister: 

“The purpose of the treaty is to preserve the peace of the world by 
making it clear to any potential aggressor that, if he were so unwise 
as to embark on war he might very well finish up in the condition in 
which the Kaiser found himself after the first great war. He might 
very well find himself in the position in which Hitler and Mussolini 
found themselves after the second terrible war. They were not told in 
advance what they would have to take on and overcome. I think it is 
fair, both to ourselves and to any possible aggressors to tell them in 
advance that, if they attempt anything, they will have to overcome 
those who were great factors in preventing the realization of the hopes 
of the Kaiser and of Hitler and Mussolini.”’ 

No, Mr. Vishinsky, the North Atlantic Pact is not a threatening factor 
on the international scene. On the contrary, it is a stabilizing factor—one 
of those instances of cooperation among nations through which free 
countries believe that they can find security and progress in a troubled world. 

The Soviet Government, I suppose because it prefers the maximum 
division, isolation, and hence weakness, among all peoples outside its own 
borders, criticizes these efforts to organize collective security—just as it 
stands aloof from efforts, through the specialized agencies, to organize 
collective prosperity and welfare in the economic, social, and cultural fields. 

This Soviet rejection of cooperation among the nations troubles us 
profoundly. 

Let me given an example, in a field to which the Soviet resolution itself 
calls our attention. Several times during the past few days Mr. Vishinsky 
and his representatives have reiterated, in the Ad Hoc Committee of this 
Assembly, their refusal to cooperate with the rest of us in a world-wide 
organization to develop atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and to ensure 
effectively the prohibition and elimination of atomic weapons. 


Mr. Vishinsky explains this refusal by asserting that international 
cooperation in this field would be incompatible with Soviet sovereignty. 
He says that a United Nations atomic control agency would be nothing 
more than a super-trust dominated by the United States. 

This charge is of course quite untrue: but it may throw a revealing 
light on Mr. Vishinsky’s mind, and the minds of his colleagues in the 
Soviet Government. They seem obsessed with the idea of domination: their 
internal government, it seems to me, is based on the concept of dominating 
rather than serving the Russian people. And they seem incapable of 
imagining an international organization which they do not dominate, unless 
it is one which would dominate them. Is this delusion, that they must 
dominate or be dominated, the real explanation of Soviet opposition to 
international organizations in which they do not have a veto? 

True peace, Mr. Vishinsky, involves true community. Community is a 
matter of give and take: it is a matter of mutual service and understanding. 
Domination has nothing to do with it. 

This refusal to cooperate with the rest of the world to control the 
fateful powers of atomic energy involves a grave responsibility. Mr. 
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Vishinsky knows this. He therefore does not reject openly the principle of 
international cooperation for atomic control. But he seeks to limit it so 
drastically that his proposals have seemed to every non-Communist country 
which has examined them utterly ineffective. Frankly, the Soviet proposals 
for atomic energy control have seemed to us a cynical and heartless trick. 
If they are not intended to be so, then I would be grateful if Mr. Vishinsky 
would reassure us on this point. 

For example, will Mr. Vishinsky tell us now that he is prepared, on a 
basis of reciprocity, to allow international inspectors to go anywhere, at 
any time, in the Soviet Union, to the extent necessary to satisfy themselves 
and the world that no clandestine operations are taking place for the pro- 
duction of atomic explosives? 

Is Mr. Vishinsky prepared to accept quotas, if other nations will also 
do so, on the amount of nuclear fuel to be produced in his territory? 

Is Mr. Vishinsky prepared, as the rest of us are, to accept limits to the 
size and nature of atomic energy facilities to be maintained in his territory? 

Is Mr. Vishinsky prepared, as the rest of us are, to give up the right of 
his Government to act alone to produce and possess atomic explosives, 
so that the world may have confidence that such explosives can never be 
used in a surprise attack on the cities of men? I ask these questions in all 
seriousness. I know that Mr. Vishinsky stated that he will allow inter- 
national inspectors to visit, at periodic and pre-arranged times, such atomic 
energy facilities as he may choose to declare to an international agency. 
Is he prepared to go beyond this, as we are, so as to satisfy us, as we will 
satisfy him, that there can be no evasions of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons? 

If Mr. Vishinsky can answer these questions in the affirmative then this 
debate will have taken humanity a great step forward toward peace. 

If he cannot so answer them, then we are rightly apprehensive. For 
we cannot depend on anyone’s unverified word in these matters—nor do we 
ask others to accept our unproved pledge. 

The peoples of all countries, and the governments of most countries, 
in which I certainly include my own, want disarmament. We want complete 
disarmament in the field of atomic weapons, and very substantial dis- 
armament indeed in the field of conventional weapons. Yet we cannot 
disarm unilaterally. We learned in the 1930’s that when democracies disarm, 
in the face of totalitarian dictators, they may encourage such dictators to 
commit aggression. Humanity learned also in the 1930’s, that honeyed 
words and assurances of peaceful intentions from dictators are not enough. 
In the 1930’s the world paid too much heed to such assurances, and the 
false sense of security thus engendered, proved to be the precursor of war. 

We cannot afford to gamble with international security. We cannot 
afford to disregard the fear in men’s hearts. That fear must be allayed not 
by peace resolutions, but by peace policies, on the part of al] great nations. 

That is why we seek to link the prohibition of atomic weapons with the 
establishment of effective control. That is why we link the question of 
reducing conventional armaments with proposals to establish methods of 
inspection and verification. 

When Mr. Vishinsky rejects such effective controls, as he did last week 
in the Ad Hoc Committee, and when his representatives veto proposals 
for verification of armaments, as they did last month in the Security Council, 
we cannot help wondering at his motives. 
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There is a limit to chicanery. But did Lenin believe there was such a 
limit? Mr. Vishinsky will recall that Lenin, in his work entitled ‘‘The 
Infantile Sickness of Leftism in Communism, said: 


“Tt is necessary ... to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion, 
concealment of the truth.” | 
The experience which most of us here have had with communists in our own 
countries suggests that these principles, laid down many years ago by 
Lenin, are all too often applied as a matter of policy by that party which 
seeks to substitute nihilist materialism for the moral and religious basis of 
free civilizations. 


We must also be apprehensive about a political and economic system 
which threatens the freedom of people who live within its reach. What are 
we to conclude from the accounts which were given in this Assembly by 
representatives of Yugoslavia of the merciless economic exploitation to 
which the Yugoslav people were subjected in the joint commercial enter- 
prises which existed between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia? What are we 
to conclude about the announcement made only this week that a Marshal 
of the Army of the Soviet Union had become the Minister of War in Poland? 
Are these to be taken as normal manifestations of the free and friendly 
relations between equal and sovereign people? 


In a recent interview with Mr. C. L. Sulzberger of the New York Times 
a Communist leader in the Free Territory of Trieste, Signor Vidali, made 
the following statement concerning Marshal Tito. He said: 
“T speak of him as a man who once belonged to the Communist move- 
ment and knew that there is one basic law—that is our faith in the 
Soviet Union, whose Socialist party has more experience than any 
other in the struggle. He knew very well that in the history of our 
movement anyone who began to fight against its leadership inevitably 
joined our enemies. 


“He destroyed the true Communist party and made a personal apparatus 
of it. The touchstone of a man’s progressiveness is his attitude toward 
the Soviet Union.” 


The more we contemplate this kind of relationship between the Soviet 
Union and the small states on its borders which lie within its power, the 
more we are convinced that in these circumstances lies a real danger to 
the peace. Bitterness, resentment and hostility are created when relations 
between neighbours are based on force or the threat of force. And when 
bitterness and hatred prevail, there can be no stability. Twice already in 
this century, great wars have started because of unstable conditions in 
the areas which lie on the borders of the Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R. in 
endeavouring to force everyone else out of this area, has taken upon itself 
the responsibility for the preservation there of peace. If from the rule of 
force there comes eventually the use of force, and we are once again con- 
fronted with violence in the border lands between the U.S.S.R. and Western 
Europe, those who are responsible will face a heavy accounting for history. 


This Soviet policy of seeking to dominate its neighbours, is merely the 
extension to the international plane of the Stalinist principle that the 
leadership of the Communist party of the Soviet Union must dominate the 
body and soul of every member of every Communist party throughout the 
world. Puppet governments are the logical fulfilment of the totalitarian 
fifth columns which the Soviet rulers have sought to establish in every free 
country on the earth. Many people, including even many rank-and-file 
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Communists, think that the basic principle of Communist parties lies in 
socialist ideals. This is not so. The basic principle is what they call ‘‘party 
loyalty”, and which in Communist movements means 100 per cent sub- 
servience to the party bosses, who must themselves be 100 per cent 
subservient to the rulers of Russia. 


A former editor of the Daily Worker, Louis Budenz, in his book ‘‘This Is 
My Story’’, at page 234 wrote: 

‘The first requisite for a Communist is to understand that he is serving 

Soviet Russia and no other nation or interest. Never will he be permitted 

to express one word of reservation or criticism of the Soviet Government, 

its leaders or their decisions. Whatever they say or do is always 100 

per cent right, and America can be right only by being in complete 

agreement with the Soviet Union. Never, during the twenty-five years 
of its existence, has the Daily Worker deviated from that rule; never 
has it ceased to prostrate itself before Soviet leadership.” 

Since Mr. Vishinsky has raised this question of the basic principles 
necessary for peace, I must take this occasion to tell him that a major 
contribution which his Government can make, is the disbandment of their 
fifth columns in other countries. It is abhorrent that any group of rulers 
should seek to dominate the minds and souls of men, and to demand that 
complete subservience which is due only to God. For the Russian people, 
who suffer under this domination, we must all feel pity. But when these 
Russian rulers extend their pretensions to other lands, and seek to claim 
the subservience of the citizens of other countries, these pretensions become 
a threat to the peace of the world. 

We must take this occasion also to tell Mr. Vishinsky that we in the West 
view with growing alarm the effects of a totalitarian Communist philosophy 
which shuts its people off as much as possible from contacts with the rest 
of the world. I know that Mr. Vishinsky will tell us that the Soviet Govern- 
ment secludes its people because it does not like the kind of thing which 
happens in the Western countries and wishes to protect them from these 
things which it regards as evil. I cannot believe, however, that the Soviet 
leaders really have so little confidence in the judgment of their own people. 
I can only conclude, therefore, that the Russian Government finds it 
necessary to give to the people of Russia a completely false impression of 
the Western world. The only way it can get its people to accept this false 
impression is by shutting them off from all normal contacts with the outside 
world. Consequently it goes to enormous lengths to prevent its own people 
from leaving the Soviet Union, to prevent people from outside the Soviet 
Union from entering that country, to exclude from normal contacts with 
the Russian people even the people of the neighbouring states which it 
regards as friendly, such as Poland and Roumania. The Soviet Government 
obstructs the movement of journalists and diplomats in the Soviet world, 
it permits them to move only under strict limitations. It excludes the 
ordinary traveller. A visitor from Russia may move freely in my country, 
but no private visitor from Canada can even set foot within the boundaries 
of the Soviet Union, except in the most unusual circumstances. The 
ordinary citizen of the Soviet Union is denied the opportunity to read our 
books, to listen to our philosophers, to study our scientists, to find out for 
himself what the West is like. If Mr. Vishinsky is concerned about the 
preparations of a new war, he should remember that war grows out of fear 
and fear out of ignorance. The ignorance which lies within the shadow of 
the iron curtain is as great a menace to peace as anything in the world 
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today. The Government of the U.S.S.R. in the most deliberate manner is 
misleading its people in regard even to the most elementary facts concerning 
life in the Western world. It is systematically portraying the democracies 
as determined to launch a war upon the Soviet Union. It is planting fear 
and hatred in the hearts of its people. It is giving these people no opportunity 
to correct the false picture of the world which they are being given. It is 
denying to the peoples of the free world, by the most systematic and far- 
reaching and overpowering censorship in history, the right to speak to the 
Russian people and to tell them of our great and genuine desire to live at 
peace with the people of the Soviet Union. Our basic differences are not 
with the Russian people themselves, of whom there are about 194,000,000 
but mainly with about 3 per cent of that number who belong to the Com- 
munist party. Peace in the world, when it has existed, has been based on a 
community of interests amongst individual men and women which led 
them to adjust their differences by peaceful means. The Government of the 
U.S.S.R. seems determined to deny to its people the right to belong to 
the world community which is now rapidly developing not only amongst 
the nations of the world, but also amongst the individual people of the world 
themselves. We cannot build peace on a foundation of mistrust and fear. 
By continual distortion the Government of the U.S.S.R. is creating in the 
minds of its people a false distrust and fear of the peoples of the West. This 
debate itself is an attempt to stimulate such emotions. The peace of the 
world would really be served if, as a result of the debate, Mr. Vishinsky 
would return to his people and say to them ‘‘Let us build upon whatever 
basis of confidence there is’’ instead of telling them that fear and mistrust 
alone prevail. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we must look with the gravest concern upon the 
activities of a government which dominates a vast section of the earth’s 
surface, and which systematically isolates from that area the free play of 
moral, intellectual and spiritual forces upon which the Western world has 
grown. From roots in Hebrew and in Greek civilization, a vast and com- 
plicated civilization has developed in the Western world. Again and again 
this civilization has reached out and made contacts with the people of 
other civilizations. It has accommodated itself to these other civilizations, 
enriching them and being enriched by them. Now for the first time in 
history there is the possibility that a true world community may develop. 
From the most Western positions of the Soviet army in Europe, westward 
across the Atlantic and across the Pacific to the Eastern boundaries of 
Siberia, there is a vast and complex free society in which the moral and 
ethical values of religion play freely upon the daily operations of govern- 
ment, in which spiritual values are cherished rather than denied and 
cynically reviled, in which the free play of one idea upon another, of one 
political philosophy upon another, of one religious concept upon another 
is the basis of progress and happiness. It is only in this free environment 
that the individual can possibly attain a relationship with his fellow citizens 
which makes him truly peaceful. This is the kind of progress towards peace 
that we must encourage and in which we must have faith. 

Cannot we remove these iron curtains? Cannot we abandon these barriers 
which seek to divide the people of the Soviet Union from the rest of us? 

Cannot we recognize that the basic reality of international politics, as 
of village affairs, is the individual man and woman? 

The individual is an end, not a means to an end. When this principle 
is abandoned, error begins—and we have not yet seen where this error may 
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end. In 1848 Karl Marx, in the first volume of Das Kapital, wrote this: 

“T speak of individuals insofar as they are personifications of economic 

categories and representatives of special classes of relations and 

interests.”’ 

It is the beginning of sanity and wisdom, Mr. Chairman, to realize that 
the individual man and woman is never the personification of categories, 
economic or otherwise. The individual is nothing less than the image of God. 

To the extent that this principle is recognized, we will be on the path 
to human brotherhood and the achievement of lasting peace. 

The concepts which I have been discussing underlie and explain the 
attitude which my Delegation will adopt on the resolutions which are 
before us, and explain why we intend to support the draft resolution that 
_ stands in the name of the United States and the United Kingdom Govern- 

ments. 

In summary, I would express these concepts in political terms by saying 
that the General Assembly must call upon each member of the United 
Nations: 

To renew the solemn pledges of the Charter; 

To renounce all theories that war is inevitable; 

To cooperate fully and loyally with every effort of the United Nations 
and all its specialized agencies to prevent war by removing the causes of 
war; 

To maintain or restore the freedom of its people to communicate fully 
with all other peoples in the world; 

To support all efforts to bring about the entire measure of disarmament 
in all forces and weapons consistent with security; 

To accept the limitations on national sovereignty necessary for these 
purposes; 

To pledge itself never to impose its will by force or threat of force, 
direct or indirect, upon another member; and, 

To restore its faith in the destiny of mankind to build peace on the 
foundations of confidence amongst the nations. 

These are ideals and objectives to which we freely subscribe and which 
we believe will lay the true foundations of peace. 


Appendix 6 


Canadian Statement, General Assembly, December 1, 1949: 
Essentials of Peace 


The debate on this item which the Soviet Delegation placed on the 
agenda of the Assembly—and which is now coming to an end—has ranged 
far and wide over the fields of history, philosophy and politics. It has 
explored Communist dogma. It has led us through the intricacies of Soviet 
interpretation of their own foreign policy. It has presented us anew with . 
the familiar, and to us unconvincing Communist critique of the social, 
economic and political system of the non-Communist world. It has also, 
of course, produced the usual rude charges that those of us who don’t agree 
with this critique, are ‘‘ignoramuses’’, ‘‘senseless babblers’’, ‘‘professional 


slanderers’’, etc., etc. 
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The debate—here and in the First Committee—has also produced, 
among many other things, a great deal of confusion. Some of this is due 
to deliberate efforts to confuse. Some is due to the fact that the Communist 
delegations have presented us with contradictions and inconsistencies. 


For instance, we have listened to Mr. Vishinsky denounce as useless the 
Kellogg Pact and, at the same time, urge in even more general and unspecific 
terms than those used twenty years ago, the adoption of a new pact amongst 
the five Great Powers. We have heard him tell us that Marx prophesied 
that a capitalist society led inevitably to crises which in turn led inevitably 
to war. The correctness of these prophecies, he said, could be read in 
history. On another occasion, however, Mr. Vishinsky, referring to the future 
of the non-Communist world, said, and I quote his words: “‘I am no prophet. 
Marx was no prophet either.’? On many occasions Mr. Vishinsky went to 
great lengths to deny the fear that the Communist party believed in the 
inevitability of force and violence to bring about the social and political 
changes in which it believes. On another occasion, however, and again 
I quote his exact words, he said that, ‘“‘now both in the United Kingdom 
and in the United States, the prior condition for any people’s revolution 
is the destruction (not change, but destruction) of the governmental system 
set up in those countries before the Great War’’. 


Yet, in the face of these words and others of the same kind used by 
contemporary Communist leaders, in the face of the violent and warlike 
pronouncements of the Cominform, especially those hurled at the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia, Mr. Vishinsky asks us to believe in the lamblike 
qualities of Russian revolutionary communism. Naturally we don’t believe 
this, and we are not deceived by it. Nor are the peoples of the world deceived 
except those whose minds and souls are drugged and deadened by propa- 
ganda from a state machine which prevents them securing information from 
any other source; a machine, which when it sees fit, can alter for Soviet 
consumption even the text of speeches given here by the Foreign Minister 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Communist delegations have been accusing us—and I have been 
honoured by specific inclusion in this list—of trying to divert attention 
from their peaceful intentions by introducing confusing and irrelevant issues. 
To them any issue which is embarrassing is irrelevant just as any quotation 
which is disturbing is ‘‘torn out of its context’. But what zs relevant to 
Mr. Vishinsky; what coherent pattern emerges from the hours and hours 
of talk in this debate which we have heard from the Communist delegations? 
What does Mr. Vishinsky really want? Essentially it is this: that we should 
brand the United States and United Kingdom as warmongers; then, so 
branded, they should be embraced by the U.S.S.R. in a pact of peace and, 
touched by this fraternal embrace, they and the other democratic countries 
should disarm unilaterally, without any adequate assurance that the most 
heavily armed country in the world will put into effect similar measures 
of disarmament or that it will cooperate in a sincere and earnest desire to 
close the gap that now divides the world. 


This kind of “propaganda disarmament” has been exposed so many 
times as a manoeuvre, not only futile for, but even dangerous to, peace, 
that there is little to be added. It has never been exposed more effectively 
than in the following paragraph from the official Soviet History of Diplomacy 
dott: in the U.S.S.R. in 1945. That passage translated into English 
reads: 
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‘To the same group of examples of the concealment of predatory ends 
behind noble principles also belong the instances of the exploitation 
of the idea of disarmament and pacifist propaganda in the broad sense 
of the word for one’s own purposes. 
From time immemorial, the idea of disarmament has been one of the 
most favoured forms of diplomatic dissimulation of the true motives 
and plans of those governments which have been seized by such a 
sudden love of peace. This phenomenon is very understandable. Any 
proposal for the reduction of armaments could invariably count upon 
broad popularity and support from public opinion. But, of course, he 
who proposed such a measure always had to foresee that his intentions 
would be divined by the partners in this diplomatic game.” 

We must, however, do our best to draw some permanent benefit from 
the long and arduous debate in which we have been engaged. With this in 
mind, I wish to draw the attention of the Assembly to two or three points 
which have emerged and which seemed to me to point to practical measures 
which could be taken to restore the confidence which we so greatly need. 


When he opened his remarks in the Political Committee, Mr. Vishinsky 
spoke of a reference which I had made to the growth of what I termed a 
new imperialism in the East of Europe. This was one of the occasions on 
which he said that I had been trying to confuse the issue of the debate. 
If, however, Mr. Vishinsky really wishes to do something about the pre- 
servation of peace, he should persuade his Government to pay some attention 
to the fear in the world of this new imperialism; to the concern—deep and 
widespread—about the methods which it adopts to spread its influence, 
and the threats to peace which are inherent in those methods. Within the 
U.S.S.R. sphere of influence—the new Soviet Empire—have been included 
many peoples who previously had their own free governments: Esthonians, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, Roumanians. Not all the impassioned 
eloquence of Mr. Vishinsky or Mr. Manuilsky can convince us that these 
peoples, of their own free will, happily and confidently have entrusted their 
destinies and their persons to the U.S.S.R. The fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment find it necessary to cut off their inhabitants from all normal contacts 
with other countries; to distort and manipulate information about other 
peoples in order to create misunderstanding and fear is convincing evidence 
to the contrary. 


The methods used to create and maintain this Soviet sphere of influence 
have converted it into one of the most unstable, restless and explosive areas 
of the world. That is a pressing danger to peace, the evidence of which is 
before us every day. Thousands of people from the Baltic communities 
have had to be expelled from their homes; a Marshal of the U.S.S.R. has 
become the Polish Defence Minister; the leader of the Hungarian Church 
has had to be imprisoned; a Communist Foreign Minister of Hungary has 
been hanged for treason; the Government of Czechoslovakia has been 
catapulted into a persecution of its middle classes. The Communist Govern- 
ments of Roumania and Bulgaria have been engulfed in internal dissension 
and the people of Albania have been involved in an economic crisis which 
daily threatens their existence. And to complete the picture, the people of 
Yugoslavia have now had to stake their very lives on an effort, single- 
handed, to free themselves from the yoke of Soviet domination. 


Mr. President, this is a frightening state of affairs. It is therefore my 
sincere and earnest hope that, as a contribution to the peace of the world, 
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the Government of the U.S.S.R. will abandon this aggressive intervention 
in the affairs of other countries. Peoples are gaining their freedom in other 
parts of the world by a process of adjustment and negotiation. If the 
Soviet Union will relax its tight grip over the people on its borders, so that 
they too may work out freely their relations with their great neighbours, 
we shall all breathe more easily. We do not wish a third time to see the 
world engulfed in war because of trouble in the Balkans or in the Russian 
border-lands, 


There are still other practical measures by which we might remove the 
fear of war. I am not sure from his many statements whether or not Mr. 
Vishinsky really believes that it is possible to organize peace. Again and 
again he told us that he was convinced that the rest of the world was 
determined to make war upon the Soviet Union. If he believes that the 
fifty-four states which refused to vote for his resolution are planning an 
attack on his country, I do not suppose that anything we can say or do 
can put his mind to rest. In spite of everything he has said about dis- 
armament, he does not even think that disarmament would bring him much 
comfort. On one occasion for example, he made the following assertion 
about Iceland, which he regards as a danger to the Soviet Union even 
though it is totally disarmed. He said: ‘‘As if it were necessary to have an 
army to be a warmonger, as if it were necessary to have naval and air forces 
to be a warmonger. If one went along on that basis, one could conclude 
that whoever has the greatest army is a warmonger, whoever has the 
greatest navy is a greater warmonger, and whoever has the greatest air force 
is the greatest warmonger. Then we could just pick and choose.” Mr. 
Vishinsky seems by this to think that military preparations bear no relation 
to the evil intentions that he fears. From this one can only conclude that 
he considers himself in danger no matter what happens. 


If Mr. Vishinsky were always as discouraging as this, there would be 
no point in our continuing the debate, and it would be better for us to 
pack up and go home. On other occasions, however, he has taken a quite 
different line, and seemed to indicate that it was possible for the Soviet 
position to be flexible and even conciliatory: At one point in our debate 
for example, he said the following: ‘‘I remember that at one meeting of 
the Committee, the Representative of Uruguay reported that in a dispute 
between Bolivia and Peru, 65 proposals were submitted, that the 66th 
proposal was finally adopted and that it removed the conflict between those 
two Latin American countries. If this is so, why cannot we strive, why cannot 
we now face all divergences of opinion, keep looking for the true road 
toward cooperation and the resolution of differences? Why cannot we keep 
hoping that we shall find the solution eventually—if we are really permeated 
with the desire to find it, which is the main point?” On still another occasion 
Mr. Kiselev asserted that Marx and Lenin believed in ‘‘the possibility of 
good neighbourly or friendly relations between the Soviet Union and 
capitalist countries in general, and the United States and the United 
Kingdom in particular’. He supported this argument by quoting Stalin to 
this effect: ‘‘We stand for peace and for the strengthening of business and 
commercial relations with all countries.”’ 


Now this is the kind of proposition that we understand and that we 
believe in. We are willing to negotiate with Mr. Vishinsky and his colleagues 
66 times, or even 666 times, provided that Mr. Vishinsky really believes 
that there is some possibility of a firm and honest accommodation emerging 
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from these discussions. There cannot, however, be such a settlement unless 
both sides, in the give and take of negotiation, are willing to adjust their 
positions when necessary, to write the agreement in simple and precise 
terms, to carry out its provisions in good faith, and to regard the matter as 
settled. We get nowhere, however, if negotiations are carried on in what 
is called “double talk’ — that is, if people turn up after the negotiations 
are ended and assert that at the conference table they had meant something 
quite different from what they had seemed to mean. 


Let us assume, however, that Mr. Vishinsky really means what he says 
when he suggests that his Government is willing to go steadily and patiently 
to the end of the long road of negotiation by which international problems 
are settled. This is hopeful news. It will mean more to the world than any 
number of Five-Power pacts, for it will enable us to set about solving the 
many outstanding problems which have been left over since the end of the 
war. The most dangerous feature in the immediate situation is that we may 
be led to think that it is hopeless to try to make this effort. History, mean- 
while, is adding new complications to these problems, hardening the moulds 
that must be changed, giving permanency to situations which we all regarded 
as temporary. These problems can be found at every point on the circum- 
ference of the Russian sphere of influence, and in all the major issues that 
stand between us. They cannot be settled without concessions on both 
sides. The most useful contribution that Mr. Vishinsky and his Govern- 
ment could make to the maintenance of peace would be to come forward 
with practical suggestions which he honestly thinks might form a basis for 
reasonable negotiation for the settlement of any one of these outstanding 
problems. Even if we could settle one of them, the temperature of inter- 
national relations would start to go down, the fevers would start to abate, 
and the peaceful objectives which he and his friends vociferously proclaim 
would come within our reach. 


What we lack, of course, is mutual confidence. I do not suppose that 
we can restore confidence solely by talking, but I think it will be useful to 
us all if we study the statements that have been made in this debate. 
Perhaps we shall at least understand one another better. From the study 
that I have been able to make of them so far, I am surprised to find that 
Mr. Vishinsky and his colleagues seem still to be obsessed with the old fear 
of encirclement and intervention. At one point he said with a great show 
of enthusiasm that six hundred million people in the world shared his 
views. I presume that he reached the figure of six hundred million by 
adding together the two hundred million people of the Soviet Union and its 
borderlands in Europe and the four hundred million people of China whom 
he now claims to be within the Communist world. Time alone will tell 
whether the Chinese are as zealous converts as he now assumes, but at least 
he is entitled to take what comfort he can out of the present circumstances. 
Since he reaches his figure of six hundred million people in this way, one 
must conclude that he regards the entire balance of the world outside this 
area as being hostile to the Soviet Union. Let me assure him, however, that 
the Russian people do have friends in the free world—not only Communist 
friends, but friends of all sorts who admire the courage and resourcefulness 
of that people and who sincerely desire to live at peace with them on the 
basis of mutual toleration and respect. Intervention was certainly a fact 
in Russian history, but it is long since dead. Why does Mr. Vishinsky feel 
that he must frighten people of his own country by making this ghost walk 
again? As for encirclement; well, we are all encircled, if we choose to look 
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at the world that way. Surely the leaders of the Soviet Union, whose power 
is greater than ever before in Russian history, cannot have any real fear 
of encirclement. This again may be something which Mr. Vishinsky is 
talking about because of its effect on his own people; because of the desire 
of the ruling circles in Russia to hold these people together even if fears 
and suspicions must be manufactured for that purpose. It is an old device 
in history. I cannot believe, however, that this state of mind will necessarily 
persist. We have heard on many occasions from Soviet delegates about the 
great progress that is being made within the Soviet Union. If these reports 
are true, we may hope Mr. Vishinsky and his colleagues will soon feel able 
to give up the business of telling their people that the rest of the world is 
determined to destroy them and that they will one day abandon their 
customary practice of picking and choosing blood-curdling stories and 
reports from the free Western press for speeches in the United Nations and 
for circulation at home, in order to incite and frighten those who have no 
way of checking their accuracy or importance. 


Let me conclude by quoting again from Mr. Vishinsky’s remarks in 
the course of the present debate: ‘‘Each of us’’, he said, “has his own 
conceptions. But if we find no common ground for understanding, then 
of course cooperation is impossible. Is it possible to find such common 
ground? I submit that it is and I shall prove this, in connection with another 
important question which was raised here, the question of war and the 
question of the possible co-existence of systems with the possibility of 
their cooperation and of the statements of our great teachers Lenin and 
Stalin and the teachers of our teachers, Marx and Engels.’’ This quotation 
represents the element in Mr, Vishinsky’s many speeches which gives us 
some ground for hope. If this is what he and his Government really believe, 
there will be a ready response from us and there is ground for hope. But 
this belief must be demonstrated in deeds; in the application of these 
principles to our mutual problems. We accept that test for ourselves. We 
demand its acceptance by others. We do not find such acceptance in the 
denunciatory Soviet resolution before us and in the violent speeches that 
have been made in support of it. 


Above all, we ask the U.S.S.R. to keep its Cominform from attempting 
to overthrow by force other peoples’ governments and institutions and we 
remind Mr. Vishinsky of his own words “ideological intervention is wont 
to become military’’. 


That statement, Mr. President, is very true and it embodies the greatest 
threat to peace which now exists. The Anglo-American resolution lays down 
principles which, if implemented, will lessen that threat and the Canadian 
Delegation therefore supports it and will vote for it. 
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General Assembly Resolution, December 1, 1949: Essentials of Peace 


(Vote: 53 in favour (including Canada), 5 against, 1 abstention) 


The General Assembly, 


1. Declares that the Charter of the United Nations, the most solemn 
pact of peace in history, lays down basic principles necessary for an enduring 
peace; that disregard of these principles is primarily responsible for the 
continuance of international tension; and that it is urgently necessary for 
all Members to act in accordance with these principles in the spirit of 
co-operation on which the United Nations was founded; 

Calls upon every nation: 


2. To refrain from threatening or using force contrary to the Charter; 


_ 3. To refrain from any threats or acts, direct or indirect, aimed at 
impairing the freedom, independence or integrity of any State, or at fo- 
menting civil strife and subverting the will of the people in any State; 


4. To carry out in good faith its international agreements; 


5. To afford all United Nations bodies full co-operation and free access 
in the performance of the tasks assigned to them under the Charter; 


6. To promote, in recognition of the paramount importance of preserving 
the dignity and worth of the human person, full freedom for the peaceful 
expression of political opposition, full opportunity for the exercise of 
religious freedom and full respect for all the other fundamental rights ex- 
pressed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 

7. To promote nationally and through international co-operation, 
efforts to achieve and sustain higher standards of living for all peoples; 


8. To remove the barriers which deny to people the free exchange of 
information and ideas essential to international understanding and peace; 


Calls upon every Member: 
9. To participate fully in all the work of the United Nations; 
Calls upon the five permanent members of the Security Counct!: 


10. To broaden progressively their co-operation and to exercise restraint 
in the use of the veto in order to make the Security Council a more effective 
instrument for maintaining peace; 

Calls upon every nation: 


11. To setile international disputes by peaceful means and to co-operate 
in supporting United Nations efforts to resolve outstanding problems; 


12. To co-operate to attain the effective international regulation of 
conventional armaments; and 


13. To agree to the exercise of national sovereignty jointly with other 
nations to the extent necessary to attain international control of atomic 
energy which would make effective the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
assure the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 
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Canadian Statement, Ad Hoc Political Committee, April 20, 1949: 
Human Rights in Eastern Europe 


The Charter of the United Nations places upon member states an 
obligation, as one of the prime purposes of this Organization, to develop 
friendly relations among nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights. Sometimes these friendly relations are disturbed as a result of 
long-term developments rather than from sudden emergencies. That is 
why the Charter in various places refers to the rights and freedoms of the 
individual in society. History is full of examples of severe unrest and 
instability resulting from the activities of repressive governments which 
sought to take freedom from their citizens. If there are signs in the world 
again today that men are systematically being deprived of liberties which 
are recognized as essential in a stable and progressive society, the United 
Nations must concern itself with this situation, must point out the dangers 
if they are seen to exist, and must earnestly seek whatever remedy is 
possible. 


This is the reason we are discussing today the evidences of religious 
persecution in Hungary and Bulgaria. Many times in history attempts 
have been made to subjugate the church to the service of the state. These 
efforts have always been a cause of suffering, of dissension and of conflict. 
In the end they have always failed. Recent events in Bulgaria and Hungary 
and indeed in other countries in Eastern Europe have given rise to anxieties 
throughout the world that a new effort is now being made in these countries 
to reduce the church to a position where it is a mere agency of government. 
We cannot ignore these developments. 


It is a truism to say that the world is growing smaller and more inter- 
dependent every day, and what happens in regard to the observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms in one group of countries cannot 
be ignored by others. We believe, therefore, that whether we like it or not, 
sustained attacks upon freedom anywhere in the world eventually affect 
us all. 


The nations which are represented on this Committee have specific 
obligations as members of the United Nations, in the words of Article 55, 
to promote “universal respect for and observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion’”’. The word “‘universal”’ in this clause is of particular importance. 
Our concern for freedom must extend to all parts of the world. 


It therefore falls upon us to consider the grave charges which have been 
made regarding events in Bulgaria and Hungary. When evidence is brought 
before this Organization that the Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary 
are making organized attempts to suppress religion, we must consider these 
charges and call upon these Governments with all the authority of this 
world Organization to abandon their assault upon one of the most precious 
strongholds of human spirit, religious freedom. 


The evidence in regard to what has happened and is still happening in 
Bulgaria and Hungary is well known. Some of it has already been recited 
in previous statements made in this Committee. Taken together it represents 
a clear pattern easily discerned and understood. That pattern is the at- 
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tempted subjugation of the Church to the State. Elaborate efforts have 
been made by the Governments of both Bulgaria and Hungary to represent 
their persecution of church leaders as purely domestic actions. Measures 
taken against churches in these countries have likewise been represented 
as purely domestic measures. For instance, the new law for Cults in Bulgaria 
or the statutes for nationalization of church schools in Hungary are described 
as normal and legitimate legislation for the reorganization and reform of 
church administration. The persecutions of leading churchmen in both 
countries are pictured as a necessary duty of a government to charge and 
bring to trial men of whatever rank or calling who are suspected of breaking 
the laws of their country. 


There has, however, been a sequence of events in Bulgaria and Hungary 
indicating a deliberate policy by these two Governments against religious 
institutions. In Hungary, the leaders of the Calvinist, the Lutheran and 
the Roman Catholic faiths have undergone a systematic persecution. The 
Calvinist bishop, for instance, because he did not approve of a government 
policy towards his church, was forced to resign. The Lutheran leader and 
his secretary-general were taken into custody. On the trial and imprison- 
ment of the primate of the Roman Catholic Church, I need not dwell 
except to say that it has profoundly shocked the conscience of the free 
world. In Bulgaria the pattern of intimidation and subjugation has been 
similar to that in Hungary, and likewise has extended to all denominations. 
The exarch of the Orthodox Church has been forced to resign. As we know, 
fifteen Protestant pastors were brought to trial. As might have been 
expected, of course, they were not held on grounds connected with religious 
profession, but on secular charges which had been conveniently produced 
alleging such matters as espionage, black-marketing and intrigues. They 
were condemned with heavy penalties, and held up to public ridicule and 
disgrace. By this means their followers were deprived of their religious 
leadership. 


Unhappily the events in Hungary and Bulgaria have a significance 
which is wider than the particular policies of these two Governments. It is 
a natural outgrowth of communism which today holds these two countries 
in its grip. We know that in a communistic state it is a fixed principle that 
all human efforts, aspirations and convictions must be subordinated to 
the dictates and the will of that party which runs the state. It is natural, 
therefore, to expect that religious practice and belief should in communistic 
states be subjugated and brought under the control of the state. Indeed, 
the writings of communism are quite explicit on the subject. These, and 
other precepts drawn from the voluminous body of Communist dogma, 
show clearly why Communist states claim that they must subjugate 
Christian churches and seek to make them into instruments of state policy. 


The people of Canada, in common with the people of all other countries 
where civil liberties are cherished, have been profoundly disturbed by the 
assault against liberty in Eastern Europe, and particularly by the prosecu- 
tions of the church leaders in Bulgaria and Hungary. The Government of 
Canada has already taken certain steps in association with other govern- 
ments to recall to the Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary the solemn 
obligations which these ex-enemy states have undertaken by Treaty to 
safeguard the civil and religious rights of their people. . 


I know that we are all of us here pledged to maintain peace in the 
world by every means possible, and in particular by removing conditions 
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which disturb the harmony of international relations. In this task we need 
the cooperation of all nations. But how can we perform this task effectively 
when the leaders of some states appear to be engaged in an assault upon 
essential rights and freedoms, and above all when they fail to show respect 
for freedom of conscience, the basic liberty upon which all others depend. 
Perhaps our protests and the expressions of world opinion which are heard 
in this Committee will fall upon deaf ears and hardened consciences. But 
I am sure that eventually the earnest desire of mankind to protect the 
freedom of conscience and of the churches through which that conscience 
is expressed will prevail. It is to be hoped that the present discussion in 
the Assembly will at least focus the attention of the Governments of 
Bulgaria and Hungary on the aroused opinion of the world, and we would 
hope this might influence their attitude and their policies. 


The question immediately before the Committee is what kind of remedies 
should be sought for the kind of situation which has been brought to our 
attention. First of all, as I have suggested, there must be full and free 
discussion of these fundamental issues. Secondly, I believe that the Assembly 
should express its deep concern at the grave charges which have been made 
with regard to the suppression of human rights and freedoms in Bulgaria 
and Hungary. I believe also that the Assembly should give its support to 
the steps which have already been taken by the Governments which are 
signatories to the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary in their 
efforts to find remedies through the procedures laid down in the Peace 
Treaties with these two states. As the draft resolution submitted by the 
distinguished Representative of Bolivia embodies the approach which 
commends itself to the Canadian Delegation, we shall give it our support. 
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Canadian Statement, Ad Hoc Political Committee, October 4, 1949: 
Human Rights in Eastern Europe 


The Canadian Delegation wholeheartedly associates itself with the 
draft resolution now before this Committee, requesting the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory opinion on points connected with the 
interpretation of certain articles of the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Roumania. The resolution refers particularly to the question 
as to whether the diplomatic exchanges between the Governments of 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania on the one hand, and certain signatories 
to the Peace Treaties on the other, disclose disputes which are appropriate 
for settlement under the various articles of the Peace Treaties. I do not 
need to recall before this Committee the contents of these exchanges, other 
than to say that they raise the general question of observance in Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Roumania of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 


I would like to explain briefly the position taken by my Government 
with respect to this matter. On February 2, 1949, the text of a note was 
made public which had been sent by the Canadian Government to the 
Hungarian Government protesting strongly against a policy of repression 
and religious persecution which appeared designed to destroy religious 
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freedom in Hungary. This note also called the attention of the Government 
of Hungary to the fact that this policy appeared to violate obligations to 
secure enjoyment of human rights to which Hungary was pledged under 
the Treaty of Peace of 1947. No reply was received to the Canadian note. 
I have listened attentively to the statement of the United States Delegate 
this afternoon and his reference to the shock the whole world felt at the 
treatment of Cardinal Mindszenty as a common criminal. I cannot over- 
emphasize this shock—indeed the word ‘“‘shock”’ is an understatement— 
the people of my country felt at this and the trials of the Protestant pastors. 


On April 2, 1949, the Canadian Government associated itself with the 
United Kingdom and the United States in protests to Hungary and Roumania. 
In the case of Bulgaria, the Canadian Government requested that the 
United States and United Kingdom Governments inform Bulgaria that the 
Canadian views were similar to those expressed by the United Kingdom 
and United States regarding violation by Bulgaria of the clauses of the 
Peace Treaties providing for the protection of basic human rights. 


Shortly afterwards, at the second part of the Third Session of the 
General Assembly, an item was placed on the agenda at the request of the 
Delegations of Australia and Bolivia regarding the suppression of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in Bulgaria and Hungary. On April 30, 
as you are all aware, the Assembly adopted by a substantial majority a 
resolution which, among other things, noted with satisfaction the measures 
taken by several governments signatory to the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria 
and Hungary, and expressed the hope that steps should be diligently taken 
in accordance with the treaties ‘in order to ensure respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms’’. The resolution also drew the attention of the 
two Governments to their obligations under the Peace Treaties including 
the obligation to cooperate in the settlement of these questions. Canada 
voted in favour of this resolution. This question has been retained on the 
agenda of the present session, and we now have a further item in respect 
to similar violations by Roumania. 


In our judgment, ample evidence is available to indicate beyond any 
doubt that these states have misused their power in order to deprive or 
curtail the individuals under their jurisdiction of their inherent natural 
right to their own beliefs. I need not dwell on the ruthless, arbitrary 
measures which these states have employed and continue to employ. 


In the resolution which is now before this Committee, the question is 
not, therefore, whether the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Roumania have been conducting activities designed to suppress the funda- 
mental freedoms of human society. 


The real question which the Committee is called upon to decide is the 
procedure that should be followed in order to clearly establish that the 
activities of these Governments constitute in fact a breach of the obligations 
assumed by them under the Peace Treaties. The Treaties signed by each 
of these Governments, Article 2 in the case of Bulgaria and Hungary, and 
Article 3 in the case of Roumania, obligate these states to guarantee to all 
persons under their jurisdiction, without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion, the enjoyment of human rights and of fundamental freedoms, 
including freedom of expression, of press and publication, religious worship, 
political opinion and of public meeting. Furthermore, Article 36 of the 
Peace Treaty with Bulgaria, Article 40 of the Treaty with Hungary, and 
Article 38 of the Treaty with Roumania, provide a machinery for the settle- 
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ment of differences concerning the interpretation and execution of these 
Articles. Having in mind these provisions of the Peace Treaties, my Govern- 
ment and other countries have charged the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Roumania with violations of human rights clauses of the 
respective Treaties. 


Replies received so far reveal, however, a fundamental disagreement 
between the Allied and Associated Powers concerned and these three 
Eastern European Governments as to the interpretation of the Peace 
Treaties. This disagreement bears on the following points: the existence 
of a dispute under the Peace Treaties; the question as to whether Hungary, 
Roumania and Bulgaria are obligated to appoint members of the Com- 
mission provided for in the Treaties, and finally, in the event that they fail 
to do so, whether a two-man Commission would be competent to deal with 
this dispute. 


At this stage, I am confining myself to the procedural problem or propo- 
sition provided for in the joint resolution. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
this problem involving basic human rights should therefore be decided by 
the highest international judicial body, namely the International Court 
of Justice. It is for this reason that the Canadian Delegation supports the 
resolution now before the Committee in the full understanding that the 
advisory opinion sought to be given by that body will be definitive, 
authoritative and effective. 


Appendix 10 


General Assembly Resolution, October 22, 1949: Human Rights in 
Eastern Europe 


(Vote: 47 in favour (including Canada), 5 against, 7 abstentions) 


Whereas the United Nations, pursuant to Article 55 of the Charter, 
shall promote universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion, 


Whereas the General Assembly, at the second part of its third regular 
session, considered the question of the observance in Bulgaria and Hungary 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 


Whereas the General Assembly, on 30 April 1949, adopted resolution 
272 (III) concerning this question in which it expressed its deep concern 
at the grave accusations made against the Governments of Bulgaria and 
Hungary regarding the suppression of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms in those countries; noted with satisfaction that steps had been 
taken by several States signatories to the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria and 
Hungary regarding these accusations; expressed the hope that measures 
would be diligently applied, in accordance with the Treaties, in order to 
ensure respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms; and most 
urgently drew the attention of the Governments of Bulgaria and Hungary 
to their obligations under the Peace Treaties, including the obligation to 
co-operate in the settlement of the question, 
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Whereas the General Assembly has resolved to consider also at the 
fourth regular session the question of the observance in Roumania of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 


Whereas certain of the Allied and Associated Powers signatories to 
the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania have charged 
the Governments of those countries with violations of the Treaties of Peace 
and have called upon those Governments to take remedial measures, 


Whereas the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania have 
rejected the charges of Treaty violations, 


Whereas the Governments of the Allied and Associated Powers con- 
cerned have sought unsuccessfully to refer the question of Treaty violations 
to the Heads of Mission in Sofia, Budapest and Bucharest, in pursuance of 
certain provisions in the Treaties of Peace, 


Whereas the Governments of these Allied and Associated Powers have 
called upon the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania to join in 
appointing Commissions pursuant to the provisions of the respective 
Treaties of Peace for the settlement of disputes concerning the interpretation 
or execution of these Treaties, 


Whereas the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania have 
refused to appoint their representatives to the Treaty Commissions, main- 
taining that they were under no legal obligation to do so, 


Whereas the Secretary-General of the United Nations is authorized 
by the Treaties of Peace, upon request by either party to a dispute, to 
appoint the third member of a Treaty Commission if the parties fail to agree 
upon the appointment of the third member, 


Whereas it is important for the Secretary-General to be advised au- 
thoritatively concerning the scope of his authority under the Treaties 
of Peace, 


The General Assembly, 


1. Expresses its continuing interest in and its increased concern at 
the grave accusations made against Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania, 


2. Records its opinion that the refusal of the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Roumania to cooperate in its efforts to examine the grave 
charges with regard to the observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms justifies this concern of the General Assembly about the state 
of affairs prevailing in Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania in this respect; 


3. Decides to submit the following questions to the International Court 
of Justice for an advisory opinion: 


“TIT. Do the diplomatic exchanges between Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Roumania on the one hand and certain Allied and Associated Powers 
signatories to the Treaties of Peace on the other, concerning the im- 
plementation of article 2 of the Treaties with Bulgaria and Hungary 
and article 3 of the Treaty with Roumania, disclose disputes subject to 
the provisions for the settlement of disputes contained in article 36 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, article 40 of the Treaty of Peace with 
Hungary, and article 38 of the Treaty of Peace with Roumania?”’ 

In the event of an affirmative reply to question I: 
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“TJ. Are the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania obligated 
to carry out the provisions of the articles referred to in question I, 
including the provisions for the appointment of their representatives 
to the Treaty Commissions?”’ 


In the event of an affirmative reply to question II and if within thirty 
days from the date when the Court delivers its opinion, the Governments 
concerned have not notified the Secretary-General that they have appointed 
their representatives to the Treaty Commissions, and the Secretary-General 
has so advised the International Court of Justice: 


“TIT. If one party fails to appoint a representative to a Treaty Com- 
mission under the Treaties of Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rouma- 
nia where that party is obligated to appoint a representative to the 
Treaty Commission, is the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
authorized to appoint the third member of the Commission upon the 
request of the other party to a dispute according to the provisions of 
the respective Treaties?” 


In the event of an affirmative reply to question III: 


“TV. Would a Treaty Commission composed of a representative of 
one party and a third member appointed by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations constitute a Commission, within the meaning of 
the relevant Treaty articles, competent to make a definitive and binding 
decision in settlement of a dispute?” 


4. Requests the Secretary-General to make available to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice the relevant exchanges of diplomatic corres- 
pondence communicated to the Secretary-General for circulation to the 
Members of the United Nations and the records of the General Assembly 
proceeding on this question; 


5. Decides to retain on the agenda of the fifth regular session of the 
General Assembly the question of the observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania, with a view to 
ensuring that the charges are appropriately examined and dealt with. 


Appendix 11 


Excerpts from Canadian Statement, Political Committee, November 
8, 1949: Former Italian Colonies 


... Insofar as Libya is concerned, the Sub-Committee recommends the 
establishment of a single and sovereign state which shall become fully 
independent not later than January 1, 1952. In order to assist in the formu- 
lation of the constitution and the establishment of an independent govern- 
ment in Libya the Sub-Committee recommends the appointment of a 
United Nations Commissioner and of a Council of ten members. The 
Canadian Delegation generally supports these proposals of the Sub- 
Committee. We believe that the case for the independence of Libya has 
already been made sufficiently well by other speakers and that it is not 
necessary to repeat these arguments. We also believe that the short interim 
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period envisaged by the Sub-Committee’s draft resolution is both realistic 
and necessary. However, we do believe that it is most desirable to leave to 
the people of Libya full freedom of choice as to the development of their 
constitution. Such freedom of choice is inherent in the concept of inde- 
pendence. My Delegation believes, therefore, that the General Assembly 
should not take any action which can be interpreted as prejudging this 
particular question. The representatives of the three provinces in Libya 
must decide themselves what form of government they wish to develop 
and what shall be the constitutional arrangements in force between the 
three territories. Such a constitution, as has already been pointed out, 
might be in the form of either a unitary state or a federal state, but this 
question can only properly be answered by the people of Libya themselves. 
Accordingly, the Canadian Delegation believes that the amendments 
introduced by the United Kingdom Delegation are practical and useful 
without in any sense disturbing the principles embodied in the Sub- 
Committee’s recommendations. These amendments do, in our judgment, 
leave with the inhabitants of Libya a greater freedom of action in the 
development of their constitution than is the case with the text proposed 
by the Sub-Committee. For these reasons we propose to support the Sub- 
Committee’s recommendation together with the United Kingdom amend- 
ments. 


I would now like to say a few words in regard to Italian Somaliland. 
In the judgment of my Delegation the Four Power Commission of Inves- 
tigation has made it sufficiently clear that this territory is not yet ready to 
assume the responsibilities of complete independence. The question, there- 
fore, arises as to the best method of preparing the local inhabitants for self- 
government. In pursuing this objective we must have regard for the 
particular historical background of this region and for the contribution 
which the Italian people have made to its development. We must also 
recognize, I believe, that the administration of dependent areas under a 
single trustee has in most cases proved to be more beneficial to the people 
concerned than administration under a joint trusteeship. For this reason 
my Delegation will support the recommendation of the Sub-Committee 
that, during the interim period prior to full independence, Italian Somaliland 
should be administered by the international trusteeship system with Italy 
as the administering authority. We also support the principle that a trustee- 
ship agreement should be negotiated between the administering authority 
and the Trusteeship Council for submission to the General Assembly; and 
that this trusteeship agreement should include an annex containing a 
declaration of constitutional principles guaranteeing the rights of the 
inhabitants of Italian Somaliland. In connection with this point my 
Delegation wishes to express its sympathetic interest in the proposed annex 
submitted by the Delegation of India. 


Insofar as Eritrea is concerned the Canadian Delegation regrets the 
necessity of a postponement of a decision by the Assembly but we believe 
that, in the face of the conflicting evidence which has been placed before us, 
such a postponement may well be the part of wisdom. In the case of this 
territory, as in the case of the others, the Canadian Delegation does not 
favour any solution which does not have prior regard for the wishes and 
welfare of the peoples concerned. We must establish beyond doubt what 
really are the wishes of the inhabitants and must develop our solution 
accordingly. However, at the present time we believe that it is necessary 
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for the General Assembly to secure more information as to the real wishes 
of the inhabitants of Eritrea and, for this reason, the Canadian Delegation 
will support the Sub-Committee’s proposal for the establishment of a 
commission to secure this information. When this commission returns to us 
with its report we shall then be in a better position to make a final decision 
in regard to this territory. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, my Delegation would like to stress what has 
already been mentioned by a number of speakers—namely, that the recom- 
mentations of the Sub-Committee are essentially a compromise which will 
certainly not satisfy any delegation. Surely, however, the spirit of com- 
promise is absolutely essential if the General Assembly is to achieve the 
purposes for which it was established. 


Appendix 12 


General Assembly Resolutions, November 21, 1949: 
Former Italian Colonies 


Vote: Resolution ‘‘A’’— 
48 in favour (including Canada), 1 against, 9 abstentions 


Resolution ‘‘B’’— 
48 in favour (including Canada), 5 against, 3 abstentions 


Resolution ‘‘C’’— 
32 in favour (including Canada), 13 against, 6 abstentions 


i 
The General Assembly, 


In accordance with Annex XI, paragraph 3, of the Treaty of Peace 
with Italy, 1947, whereby the Powers concerned have agreed to accept the 
recommendation of the General Assembly on the disposal of the former 
Italian colonies and to take appropriate measures for giving effect to it, 


Having taken note of the report of the Four Power Commission of In- 
vestigation, having heard spokesmen of organizations representing substan- 
tial sections of opinion in the territories concerned, and having taken into 
consideration the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants of the territories, 
the interests of peace and security, the views of the interested Governments 
and the relevant provisions of the Charter, 


A. With respect to Libya, recommends: 


1. That Libya, comprising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and the Fezzan, 
shall be constituted an independent and sovereign State; 


2. That this independence shall become effective as soon as possible 
and in any case not later than 1 January 1952; 


3. That a constitution for Libya, including the form of the government, 
shall be determined by representatives of the inhabitants of Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and the Fezzan meeting and consulting together in a National 
Assembly ; 
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4. That, for the purpose of assisting the people of Libya in the for- 
mulation of the constitution and the establishment of an independent 
Government, there shall be a United Nations Commissioner in Libya 
appointed by the General Assembly and a Council to aid and advise him; 


5. That the United Nations Commissioner, in consultation with the 
Council, shall submit to the Secretary-General an annual report and such 
other special reports as he may consider necessary. To these reports shall 
be added any memorandum or document that the United Nations Com- 
missioner or a member of the Council may wish to bring to the attention 
of the United Nations; 

6. That the Council shall consist of ten members, namely: 

(a) One representative nominated by the Government of each of the 
following countries: Egypt, France, Italy, Pakistan, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the United 
States of America; 


(b) One representative of the people of each of the three regions of 
Libya and one representative of the minorities in Libya; 


7. That the United Nations Commissioner shall appoint the represent- 
atives mentioned in paragraph 6(b), after consultation with the admin- 
istering Powers, the representatives of the Governments mentioned in 
paragraph 6(a), leading personalities and representatives of political parties 
and organizations in the territories concerned; 


8. That, in the discharge of his functions, the United Nations Com- 
missioner shall consult and be guided by the advice of the members of his 
Council, it being understood that he may call upon different members to 
advise him in respect of different regions or different subjects; 

9. That the United Nations Commissioner may offer suggestions to the 
General Assembly, to the Economic and Social Council and to the Secretary- 
General as to the measures that the United Nations might adopt during the 
transitional period regarding the economic and social problems of Libya; 

10. That the administering Powers in co-operation with the United 
Nations Commissioner: 

(a) Initiate immediately all necessary steps for the transfer of power 

to a duly constituted independent Government; 

(b) Administer the territories for the purpose of assisting in the estab- 
lishment of Libyan unity and independence, co-operate in.the for- 
mation of governmental institutions and co-ordinate their activities 
to this end; 

(c) Make an annual report to the General Assembly on the steps taken 
to ‘mplement these recommendations’ 

11. That upon its establishment as an independent State, Libya shall 

be admitted to the United Nations in accordance with Article 4 of the 
Charter; 


B. With respect to Italian Somaliland, recommends: 
1. That Italian Somaliland shall be an independent sovereign State; 


2. That this independence shall become effective at the end of ten years 
from the date of the approval of a Trusteeship Agreement by the General 
Assembly ; 
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3. That during the period mentioned in paragraph 2, Italian Somaliland 
shall be placed under the International Trusteeship System with Italy as 
the Administering Authority; 


4. That the Administering Authority shall be aided and advised by an 
Advisory Council composed of representatives of the following States: 
Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines. The headquarters of the Advisory 
Council shall be Mogadiscio. The precise terms of reference of the Advisory 
Council shall be determined in the Trusteeship Agreement and shall in- 
clude a provision whereby the Trusteeship Council shall invite the States 
members of the Advisory Council, if they are not members of the Trustee- 
ship Council, to participate without vote in the debates of the Trusteeship 
Council on any question relating to this territory; 


5. That the Trusteeship Council shall negotiate with the Administering 
Authority the draft of a Trusteeship Agreement for submission to the 
General Assembly if possible during the present session, and in any case 
not later than the fifth regular session; 


6. That the Trusteeship Agreement shall include an annex containing a 
declaration of constitutional principles guaranteeing the rights of the 
inhabitants of Somaliland and providing for institutions designed to ensure 
the inauguration, development and subsequent establishment of full self- 
government; 


7. That in the drafting of this declaration the Trusteeship Council and 
the Administering Authority shall be guided by the annexed text proposed 
by the Indian delegation; 


8. That Italy shall be invited to undertake provisional administration 
of the territory: 


(a) At a time and pursuant to arrangements for the orderly transfer 
of administration agreed upon between Italy and the United King- 
dom, after the Trusteeship Council and Italy have negotiated the 
Trusteeship Agreement; 


(b) On condition that Italy gives an undertaking to administer the 
territory in accordance with the provisions of the Charter relating 
to the International Trusteeship System and to the Trusteeship 
Agreement pending approval by the General Assembly of a Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the territory; 


9. That the Advisory Council shall commence the discharge of its 
functions when the Italian Government begins its provisional administra- 
tion; 


C. With respect to Eritrea, recommends: 


1. That a Commission consisting of representatives of not more than 
five Member States, as follows, Burma, Guatemala, Norway, Pakistan and 
the Union of South Africa, shall be established to ascertain more fully the 
wishes and the best means of promoting the welfare of the inhabitants of 
Eritrea, to examine the question of the disposal of Eritrea and to prepare a 
report for the General Assembly, together with such proposal or proposals 
as it may deem appropriate for the solution of the problem of Eritrea; 


2. That in carrying out its responsibilities the Commission shall as- 
certain all the relevant facts, including written or oral information from 
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the present administering Power, from representatives of the population of 
the territory, including minorities, from Governments and from such 
organizations and individuals as it may deem necessary. In particular, the 
Commission shall take into account: 


(a) The wishes and welfare of the inhabitants of Eritrea, including the 
views of the various racial, religious and political groups of the 
provinces of the territory and the Fees! of the people for self- 
government; 

(b) The interests of peace and security in tet niriea 


(c) The rights and claims of Ethiopia based on geographical, historical, 
ethnic or economic reasons, including in particular Ethiopia’s 
legitimate need for adequate access to the sea; 


3. That in considering its proposals the Commission shall take into 
account the various suggestions for the disposal of Eritrea submitted during 
the fourth regular session of the General Assembly; 


4. That the Commission shall assemble at the headquarters of the United 
Nations as soon as possible. It shall travel to Eritrea and may visit such 
other places as in its judgment may be necessary in carrying out its respon- 
sibilities. The Commission shall adopt its own rules of procedure. Its 
report and proposal or proposals shall be communicated to the Secretary- 
General not later than 15 June 1950 for distribution to Member States so 
as to enable final consideration during the fifth regular session of the General 
Assembly. The Interim Committee of the General Assembly shall consider 
the report and proposal, or proposals, of the Commission and report, with 
conclusions, to the fifth regular session of the General Assembly; 


D. With respect to the above provisions: 


1. Invites the Secretary-General to request the necessary facilities from 
the competent authorities of each of the States in whose territory it may be 
necessary for the Commission for Eritrea to meet or travel; 


2. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in accordance with established 
practices, 


(a) To arrange for the payment of an appropriate remuneration to the 
United Nations Commissioner in Libya; 


(b) To reimburse the travelling and subsistence expenses of the members 
of the Council for Libya, of one representative from each Govern- 
ment represented on the Advisory Council for Somaliland, and of 
one representative and one alternate from each Government re- 
presented on the Commission for Eritrea; 


(c) To assign to the United Nations Commissioner in Libya, to the 
Advisory Council for Somaliland, and to the United Nations Com- 
mission for Eritrea such staff and to provide such facilities as the 
Secretary-General may consider necessary to carry out the terms 
of the present resolution. 


Annexure Text* Proposed by the Delegation of India 


The following constitution shall be annexed to and form part of the 
Trusteeship Agreement for any of the former Italian colonies that may be 
placed under the International Trusteeship System: 

1. The sovereignty of the Trust Territory shall be vested in its people 

and shall be exercised on their behalf by the authorities and in the 

manner prescribed herein. 

2. The executive authority of the Trust Territory shall be exercised 

by an Administrator appointed by the Administering Authority. 

3. To assist him in the discharge of his functions the Administrator 

shall appoint a Council consisting of five representatives of the principal 

political parties or organizations in the Trust Territory. 


4, In matters relating to defence and foreign affairs, the Administrator 
shall be responsible to and carry out the directions of the United Nations 
acting through its appropriate organs. In all other matters, the Ad- 
ministrator shall consult and be guided by the advice of his Council. 


5. The legislative authority of the Trust Territory shall normally 
be exercised by the Administrator with the consent of his Council en- 
larged by such additional representatives of the people as the Ad- 
ministrator may summon for the purpose. In exceptional circumstances, 
the Administrator may, subject to the control of the United Nations 
acting through its appropriate organs, make and promulgate such 
ordinances as, in his opinion, the circumstances demand. 
6. The judicial authority of the Trust Territory shall be exercised by 
a Supreme Court and courts subordinate thereto. The judges of the 
Supreme Court shall be appointed by the Administrator but shall hold 
office during good behaviour and shall not be removable except with 
the consent of the United Nations acting through its appropriate organs. 
7. All the authorities of the Trust Territory shall, in the exercise of 
their respective functions, respect human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion. 
8. The United Nations, acting through its appropriate organs may: 
(a) Make rules to supplement this constitution; 
(b) Review the administration periodically and amend this constitu- 
tion so as to establish the Trust Territory as an independent 
State within a period not exceeding five years. 


B. 


The General Assembly, to assist it in making the appointment of the 
United Nations Commissioner in Libya, 

Decides that a Committee composed of: 

the President of the General Assembly, two of the Vice-Presidents of 
the General Assembly (Brazil and Pakistan), the Chairman of the 
First Committee, and the Chairman of the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
shall nominate a candidate or, if no agreement can be reached, three 
candidates. 


*See Section B, paragraph 7, p. 252. 
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G 


The General Assembly, 


Considering its recommendations regarding the disposal of the former 
Italian colonies, 


Calls upon the Interim Committee of the General Assembly to study the 
procedure to be adopted to delimit the boundaries of the former Italian 
colonies in so far as they are not already fixed by international agreement, 
and report with conclusions to the fifth regular session of the General 
Assembly. 


Appendix 13 


Canadian Statement, Ad Hoc Political Committee, November 29, 
1949; Jerusalem and the Holy Places* 


Some of the delegates who have preceded me in this general debate 
have referred to the resolution of the General Assembly of November 29, 
1947, as well as to the resolution of December 11, 1948. The latter, in the 
opinion of the Canadian Delegation, is complete and, in itself, it sets forth 
the explicit terms of reference of the Conciliation Commission which it 
established: that is, we recognize that the resolution of 1947 should be 
regarded in the light of the changed circumstances. In particular, we 
consider that the words ‘‘maximum local autonomy for distinctive groups” 
in the resolution of 1948 were designed to instruct the Commission to take 
into account the relevant new elements of the situation which had developed 
since N ogee 29, 1947. 


Of course, ‘‘maximum local autonomy” for the Arab and Jewish commu- 
nities of Jerusalem is subject to the primary requirement for an effective 
United Nations control with full safeguards for the protection of the Holy 
Places and sites and free access to them, and for religious freedom. 


Thus, the first question which arises is what kind of United Nations 
control is required to ensure the effective protection of, and free access to 
the Holy Places and sites, as well as religious freedom in Jerusalem. For its 
part, the Canadian Delegation continues to believe that these matters 
must be organized under international authority. 


The next question is the extent of international control which will, 
on the one hand, safeguard effectively the religious interests and, on the 
other hand, leave ‘‘maximum local autonomy” to the two main groups of 
the population of Jerusalem. Here, our reply is that the plan of the Con- 
ciliation Commission offers an acceptable basis for discussion. These pro- 
posals may well have to be strengthened in a number of respects, as many 
delegates have suggested; yet, generally speaking, they seem to us to be 
in accord with the resolution of December 11, 1948, and nothing has 
happened since that date to suggest that any radically different solution 
should be considered. The Conciliation Commission plan appears to us 
to provide for the legitimate interests of the peoples of Jerusalem and, 


*This statement was delivered prior to the formulation of the Netherlands-Swedish draft resolution 
referred to on pp. 55-56. 
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at the same time, to offer a way to give effect to the basic principle of the 
protection of the Holy Places and freedom of access thereto. It offers a much 
simpler and less arbitrary scheme of international control than the plan 
proposed by the Trusteeship Council in April 1948, under which an 
undivided Jerusalem would have been ruled, under the Trusteeship Council, 
by a United Nations Governor, exercising full executive power and author- 
ized during emergencies to exercise legislative power as well. 

In our view, the Conciliation Commission plan is much more practical 
in that it accepts the existing fact of a divided Jerusalem. The duties of 
the United Nations Representative, or Commissioner, which it proposes are 
restricted to what is essential and other matters are left to the competence 
of responsible Arab and Israeli municipal authorities in the two zones with 
adequate provision so that they can cooperate in their common interest 
through the mechanism of the General Council to be created under the 
plan. Unlike the former proposals of the Trusteeship Council, the Con- 
ciliation Commission plan was drafted only after the matters at issue had 
been fully discussed both in Palestine and at Lausanne with the Arab and 
Israeli authorities. While these discussions did not succeed in producing 
an agreed solution, nevertheless, the members of the Conciliation Com- 
mission have had at least the benefit of the views of the two parties locally 
concerned and they have been able to evaluate considerations in the light 
of the evidence placed before them. 

The Canadian Delegation therefore supports the Conciliation Com- 
mission plan as a basis for discussion; as regards procedure we suggest that 
the Sub-Committee might go into details with a view to adjusting the 
provisions of this plan as may be found necessary or expedient, bearing 
always in mind the two essential elements of the resolution of December 11, 
1948, that is, the effective safeguarding of the Holy Places and free access 
thereto as a first and paramount requirement, and the ‘‘maximum local 
autonomy’”’ as a second. 

It may be that in the Committee it will be found expedient to amend 
the wording of the Conciliation Commission’s plan somewhat to make 
abundantly certain that the first requirement will take precedence over 
the second, and further that the General Assembly will continue to have the 
duty to keep the situation constantly under review so that if arrangements 
made in relation to the Holy Places should not prove to have worked out 
satisfactorily, then, the General Assembly will have the right to effect 
whatever revision it may deem necessary. 

The General Assembly could, of course, decide now to go back to the 
resolution of November 29, 1947, if it wished. In such a case, however, 
I think we should first make quite sure that we have not only the desire to 
establish an international city on the grounds that this far-reaching solution 
is really necessary for the purpose in view, but also we must be sure that 
we have the willingness to assume the heavy financial, administrative and 
military obligations which a territorial internationalization would entail. 
The distinguished Delegate of France, on Saturday, has very pertinently 
raised that issue. We should not mislead ourselves with words. The Canadian 
Delegation feels that we would fail to serve either the interest of the inter- 
national religious community or of the people who live in Jerusalem if we 
were to adopt such an ambitious scheme without being satisfied that it is 
really essential and also being fully determined to carry it out in the face 
of the vigorous opposition which it would certainly arouse. The Canadian 
Delegation also shares the view expressed by the eminent and experienced 
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Delegate of Lebanon on Saturday and again yesterday when he said that 
something has to be done now if something is to be done at all. Postponement 
of action would lessen the authority of the United Nations and would 
encourage the forces tending to new fazts accomplis, which might make it 
much more difficult to ensure the kind of internationalization deemed 
necessary for safeguarding the paramount religious interests in Jerusalem. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the Canadian Dele- 
gation recognizes the genuine and legitimate desire of the two main groups 
which inhabit the city to administer their own affairs in the closest possible 
relation with their respective states, and we recognize that if their legitimate 
aspirations are met in this regard, then the protection of the Holy Places 
will rest on a firmer and more enduring foundation. Actually the Conciliation 
Commission plan, in its broad lines, and with the modifications I have 
indicated, seems to us to contain the formula which best meets such desires 
without endangering the international religious interests with which we 
must all be primarily concerned. Thus the Canadian Delegation regards 
the Conciliation Commission plan not as a compromise, but as the basis 
for an effective long-term solution in which all interests will have been duly 
taken into account. 


In conclusion I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is our earnest 
hope that all the governments concerned will recognize the necessities of 
the position which has now been reached and that they will fully explain 
these necessities to their peoples. In this respect, I think a particular 
responsibility rests with the state of Israel, since it was made clear to that 
state when it was admitted to membership in the United Nations last 
spring, that the world continued to count on a solution to the problem of 
Jerusalem which would be satisfactory to all parties. We supported Israel’s 
application for membership in the United Nations in the confidence that 
our expectations in regard to the proper protection and access to the Holy 
Places would be fulfilled. On May 6, 1949, our Representative on this 
Committee referred to the unsolved problems in Palestine—final boundary 
adjustments, Arab refugees, and the future of Jerusalem—and stated our 
understanding that solutions would be reached ‘‘within the meaning and 
spirit of the resolutions of the Assembly and the Security Council and of 
the aims and purposes of the United Nations.’’ We trust that the Govern- 
ment of Israel will now agree to fulfil their part of these obligations in 
good faith. 


Appendix 14 


Excerpts from Canadian Statement, General Assembly, December 9, 
1949: Jerusalem and the Holy Places 


... My Delegation has emphasized that our first consideration is the 
effective protection of the Holy Places. We believe, as the vast majority 
of delegations here believe, that this effective protection can only be ensured 
by effective and adequate international authority. 

This does not mean, however, that the mere adoption by this Assembly 
of a sweeping resolution for the most complete international administration 
over a city, irrespective of the wishes of the inhabitants, can give this 
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protection. Indeed, there is reason to fear that if the Assembly disregards 
the real needs and the genuine aspirations of the people who live in the 
Jerusalem area, the result may be to endanger the very Holy Places whose 
protection is our greatest interest and concern. 


The wishes of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and of the populations of 
the neighbouring areas, cannot, in the view of my Delegation, be the sole 
or in any sense an overriding criterion, in determining the appropriate 
measures necessary for sites whose sacred character makes them a matter 
of deep and abiding concern for millions and millions of people throughout 
the world. 


It is, however, no less true that the legitimate interests, and the attitudes 
and aspirations of the inhabitants, cannot be ignored if we are to achieve 
a solution that will work and which will endure. To adopt in this General 
Assembly a solution that would not work would, in our view, be a great 
disservice to the United Nations, and more particularly, it would be an 
act of irresponsibility in regard to the Holy Places whose protection, 
I repeat, it must be our first duty to ensure. 


My Delegation will therefore vote against the proposal initiated by 
Australia, and amended by the Delegations of El Salvador, Lebanon and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... 


On this question of Jerusalem, it seems to me that we should keep our 
eye firmly on our proper objective, which is the international protection of 
the Holy Places. If we assert an international interest far beyond what is 
necessary for this purpose, we may endanger the accomplishment of this 
objective. 


My Delegation feels, therefore, that the essential requirement is an 
effective United Nations control with full safeguards for the protection of 
the Holy Places and sites and for free access to them, and for religious 
freedom. Subject to this, we should seek to allow the maximum local auton- 
omy for the Arab and Jewish communities of Jerusalem. The solution of 
our problem should therefore be to establish that kind of United Nations 
control which is required to ensure effective protection of religious interests, 
while avoiding the assumption by the United Nations of responsibilities 
and controls which are unnecessary for this purpose. Such unnecessary 
responsibilities, if beyond the powers of the United Nations, would be 
inadequately discharged. Such a situation would place the Holy Places 
and the interests of religious persons throughout the world in jeopardy. 


My Delegation believes that the proposal put forward by the Nether- 
lands and Swedish Delegations meets the principles of practicability, of 
effective protection for religious interests, and of maximum local autonomy 
compatible with this effective protection. The Canadian Delegation will 
vote for this joint Netherlands-Swedish proposal. 


In doing so, we do not claim that it is perfect in all its clauses. We do 
believe, however, that it is the one promising solution, suggested in the 
course of our deliberations in this Assembly, which gives evidence of 
practicability and which seems likely to command the necessary inter- 
national support to make it effective.*... 


*The proposals of the Conciliation Commission, supported by Canada ‘‘as a basis for discussion” 
on November 29, did not come before the Assembly in the form of a draft resolution sponsored by a member 
state. 
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I must make it clear that the Swedish-Netherlands proposal, like any 
other proposal, is necessarily in the nature of an experiment. The interest 
of the United Nations in the protection of the Holy Places, and therefore 
in the situation in Jerusalem, must be a continuing interest. 


For this reason, a feature which appeals to us in this proposal, is the 
provision for review by the General Assembly at an early future session. 
The adoption by this Assembly of the Netherlands-Swedish resolution 
would in no sense prejudice the right, and indeed the duty of the General 
Assembly to revise the form and scope of internationalization for Jerusalem, 
should experience and future developments in the area make this desirable. 


The United Nations must continue to have responsibility for Jerusalem, 
and to exercise final authority over this Holy City. We must constantly 
watch developments there, to ensure that the Holy Places, and access to 
them, and religious freedom in them, are duly protected. 


We believe that the best step which the General Assembly can now take 
to discharge these responsibilities is the adoption of the draft resolution 
put forward by the Delegations of the Netherlands and Sweden. 


Appendix 15 


General Assembly Resolution, December 9, 1949: Internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem and Protection of the Holy Places 


(Vote: 38 in favour, 14 against (including Canada), 7 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 


Having regard to its resolutions 181 (II) of 29 November 1947 and 194 
(III) of 11 December 1948. 


Having studied the reports of the United Nations Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine set up under the latter resolution, 


I. Decides: 
In relation to Jerusalem, 


Believing that the principles underlying its previous resolutions con- 
cerning this matter, and in particular its resolution of 29 November 1947, 
represent a just and equitable settlement of the question, 


1. To restate, therefore, its intention that Jerusalem should be placed 
under a permanent international regime, which should envisage appropriate 
guarantees for the protection of the Holy Places, both within and outside 
Jerusalem and to confirm specifically the following provisions of General 
Assembly resolution 181 (II): (1) The City of Jerusalem shall be established 
as a corpus separatum under a special international regime and shall be 
administered by the United Nations; (2) The Trusteeship Council shall be 
designated to discharge the responsibilities of the Administering Au- 
thority . . .; and (3) The City of Jerusalem shall include the present muni- 
cipality of Jerusalem plus the surrounding villages and towns, the most 
eastern of which shall be Abu Dis; the most southern, Bethlehem; the most 
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western, Ein Karim (including also the built-up area of Motsa); and the 
most northern, Shu’fat...; 


2. To request for this purpose that the Trusteeship Council at its 

next session, whether special or regular, complete the preparation of the 
Statute of Jerusalem, omitting the now inapplicable provisions, such as 
articles 32 and 39, and, without prejudice to the fundamental principles of 
the international regime for Jerusalem set forth in General Assembly 
resolution 181 (II) introducing therein amendments in the direction of its 
greater democratization, approve the Statute, and proceed immediately 
with its implementation. The Trusteeship Council shall not allow any 
actions taken by any interested Government or Governments to divert it 
from adopting and implementing the Statute of Jerusalem; 
II. Calls upon the States concerned, to make formal undertakings, at an 
early date and in the light of their obligations as Members of the United 
Nations, that they will approach these matters with good will, and be guided 
by the terms of the present resolution. 


Appendix 16 


Canadian Statement, Ad Hoc Political Committee, December 2, 
1949: Palestine Refugees 


In view of the urgency of completing this debate, I merely wish to say 
that the Canadian Delegation fully supports the draft resolution standing 
in the names of the Delegations of France, Turkey, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and which is now before this Committee. We support 
it because it follows the conclusions reached by the Economic Survey Mission 
in their ‘‘on-the-spot’’ studies of this grave problem. My Delegation is in 
full accord with these conclusions. The resolution now before us contains 
proposals which are realistic, constructive, and practical. Furthermore, 
they appear to us to be capable of implementation, and no one can doubt, 
therefore, that the adoption of this resolution would result in some improve- 
ment in the lot of the very unfortunate men, women and children who are 
victims of circumstances existing in Palestine. 


The matter of voluntary contributions is, of course, a matter for govern- 
ments to decide, and my Delegation cannot, therefore, make any commit- 
ment at this time. 


Appendix 17 


General Assembly Resolution, December 8, 1949: Assistance to 
Palestine Refugees 


(Vote: 47 in favour (including Canada), none against, 6 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolutions 212 (III) of 19 November 1948 and 194 (III) 
of 11 December 1948, affirming in particular the provisions of paragraph 11 
of the latter resolution, 


Having examined with appreciation the first interim report of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East and the report of the 
Secretary-General on assistance to Palestine refugees, 


1. Expresses its appreciation to the Governments which have generously 
responded to the appeal embodied in its resolution 212 (III), and to the 
appeal of the Secretary-General, to contribute in kind or in funds to the 
ay ovation of the conditions of starvation and distress amongst the Palestine 
refugees; 


2. Expresses also its gratitude to the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, to the League of Red Cross Societies and to the American 
Friends Service Committee for the contribution they have made to this 
humanitarian cause by discharging, in the face of great difficulties, the 
responsibility they voluntarily assumed for the distribution of relief supplies 
and the general care of the refugees; and welcomes the assurance they have 
given the Secretary-General that they will continue their co-operation with 
ote Nations until the end of March 1950 on a mutually acceptable 

asis; 


3. Commends the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund for the important contribution which it has made towards the United 
Nations programme of assistance; and commends those specialized agencies 
which have rendered assistance in their respective fields, in particular the 
World Health Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the International Refugee Organization; 


4. Expresses its thanks to the numerous religious, charitable and 
humanitarian organizations which have materially assisted in bringing 
relief to Palestine refugees; 


5. Recognizes that, without prejudice to the provisions of paragraph 11 
of General Assembly resolution 194 (III) of 11 December 1948, continued 
assistance for the relief of the Palestine refugees is necessary to prevent 
conditions of starvation and distress among them and to further conditions 
of peace and stability, and that constructive measures should be undertaken 
at an early date with a view to the termination of international assistance 
for relief; 


6. Considers that, subject to the provisions of paragraph 9(d) of the 
present resolution, the equivalent of approximately $33,700,000 will be 
required for direct relief and works programmes for the period 1 January 
to 31 December 1950, of which the equivalent of $20,200,000 is required for 
direct relief and $13,500,000 for works programmes; that the equivalent of 
approximately $21,200,000 will be required for works programmes from 
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1 January to 30 June 1951, all inclusive of administrative expenses; and 
that direct relief should be terminated not later than 31 December 1950 
unless otherwise determined by the General Assembly at its fifth regular 
session; 


7. Establishes the ‘‘United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pa- 
lestine Refugees in the Near East’’: 


(a) To carry out in collaboration with local governments the direct 
relief and works programmes as recommended by the Economic 
Survey Mission; 

(b) To consult with the interested Near Eastern Governments con- 
cerning measures to be taken by them preparatory to the time when 
international assistance for relief and works projects is no longer 
available; 


8. Establishes an Advisory Commission consisting of representatives of 
France, Turkey, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the United States of America, with power to add not more than three 
additional members from contributing Governments, to advise and assist 
the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East in the execution of the programme; the Director 
and the Advisory Commission shall consult with each Near Eastern Govern- 
ment concerned in the selection, planning and execution of projects; 


9. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint the Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
in consultation with the Governments represented on the Advisory Com- 
mission; 

(a) The Director shall be the chief executive officer of the United 

Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East responsible to the General Assembly for the operation 
of the programme; 

(b) The Director shall select and appoint his staff in accordance with 
general arrangements made in agreement with the Secretary- 
General, including such of the staff rules and regulations of the 
United Nations as the Director and the Secretary-General shall 
agree are applicable, and to the extent possible utilize the facilities 
and assistance of the Secretary-General; 


(c) The Director shall, in consultation with the Secretary-General 
and the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, establish financial regulations for the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East; 


(d) Subject to the financial regulations established pursuant to clause 
(c) of the present paragraph, the Director, in consultation with the 
Advisory Commission, shall apportion available funds between 
direct relief and works projects in their discretion, in the event 
that the estimates in paragraph 6 require revision; 


10. Requests the Director to convene the Advisory Commission at the 
earliest practicable date for the purpose of developing plans for the or- 
ganization and administration of the programme, and of adopting rules of 
procedure; 


11. Continues the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees as 
established under General Assembly resolution 212 (III) until 1 April 1950, 
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or until such date thereafter as the transfer referred to in paragraph 12 is 
effected, and requests the Secretary-General in consultation with the 
operating agencies to continue the endeavour to reduce the numbers of 
rations by progressive stages in the light of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Economic Survey Mission; 


12. Instructs the Secretary-General to transfer to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East the 
assets and liabilities of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
by 1 April 1950, or at such date as may be agreed by him and the Director 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East; 


13. Urges all Members of the United Nations and non-members to make 
voluntary contributions in funds or in kind to ensure that the amount of 
supplies and funds required is obtained for each period of the programme 
as set out in paragraph 6; contributions in funds may be made in currencies 
other than the United States dollar in so far as the programme can be 
carried out in such currencies; 


14. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to advance funds 
deemed to be available for this purpose and not exceeding $5,000,000 from 
the Working Capital Fund to finance operations pursuant to the present 
resolution, such sum to be repaid not later than 31 December 1950 from the 
voluntary governmental contributions requested under paragraph 13 above; 


15. Authorizes the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, to negotiate with 
the International Refugee Organization for an interest-free loan in an 
amount not to exceed the equivalent of $2,800,000 to finance the programme 
subject to mutually satisfactory conditions for repayment; 


16. Authorizes the Secretary-General to continue the Special Fund 
established under General Assembly resolution 212 (III) and to make with- 
drawals therefrom for the operation of the United Nations Relief for 
Palestine Refugees and, upon the request of the Director, for the operations 
of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East; 


17. Calls upon the Governments concerned to accord to the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
the privileges, immunities, exemptions and facilities which have been granted 
to the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, together with all 
other privileges, immunities, exemptions and facilities necessary for the 
fulfilment of its functions; 


18. Urges the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the International Refugee Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization and other appropriate agencies and 
private groups and organizations, in consultation with the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East, to furnish assistance within the framework of the pro- 
gramme; 


19. Requests the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 
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(a) To appoint a representative to attend the meeting of the Technical 
Assistance Board as observer so that the technical assistance 
activities of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East may be co-ordinated with the 
technical assistance programmes of the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies referred to in Economic and Social Council reso- 
lution 222 (IX)A of 15 August 1949; 

(b) To place at the disposal of the Technical Assistance Board full 
information concerning any technical assistance work which may be 
done by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, in order that it may be included in the 
reports submitted by the Technical Assistance Board to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee of the Economic and Social Council; 


20. Directs the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East to consult with the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine in the best interests of their respective tasks, 
with particular reference to paragraph 11 of General Assembly resolution 
194 (III) of 11 December 1948; 


21. Requests the Director to submit to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations an annual report on the work of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East, including 
an audit of funds, and invites him to submit to the Secretary-General such 
other reports as the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East may wish to bring to the attention of Members 
of the United Nations, or its appropriate organs; 

22. Instructs the United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine 
to transmit the final report of the Economic Survey Mission, with such 
comments as it may wish to make, to the Secretary-General for transmission 
to the Members of the United Nations and to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 


Appendix 18 


Security Council Resolution, January 28, 1949: Indonesia 


(Vote on majority of paragraphs: 8 in favour (including Canada), 
none against, 3 abstentions) 


The Security Council, 

Recalling its resolutions of 1 August 1947, 25 August 1947, and 1 Novem- 
ber 1947, with respect to the Indonesian Question: 

Taking Note with approval of the Reports submitted to the Security 
Council by its Committee of Good Offices for Indonesia; 

Considering that its resolutions of 24 December 1948 and 28 December 
1948 have not been fully carried out; 

Considering that continued occupation of the territory of the Republic 
of Indonesia by the armed forces of the Netherlands is incompatible with 
the restoration of good relations between the parties and with the final 
achievement of a just and lasting settlement of the Indonesian dispute; 
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Considering that the establishment and maintenance of law and order 
throughout Indonesia is a necessary condition to the achievement of the 
expressed objectives and desires of both parties; 


Noting with satisfaction that the parties continue to adhere to the 
principles of the Renville Agreement and agree that free and democratic 
elections should be held throughout Indonesia for the purpose of establishing 
a constituent assembly at the earliest practicable date, and further agree 
that the Security Council should arrange for the observation of such elec- 
tions by an appropriate agency of the United Nations; and that the repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands has expressed his government’s desire to have 
such elections held not later than 1 October 1949; 


Noting also with satisfaction that the Government of the Netherlands 
plans to transfer sovereignty to the United States of Indonesia by 1 January 
1950, if possible, and, in any case, during the year 1950, 


Conscious of its primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and in order that the rights, claims and positions 
of the parties may not be prejudiced by the use of force; 


1. Calls upon the Government of the Netherlands to ensure the immediate 
discontinuance of all military operations, calls upon the Government of the 
Republic simultaneously to order its armed adherents to cease guerrilla 
warfare, and calls upon both parties to cooperate in the restoration of 
peace and the maintenance of law and order throughout the area affected. 


2. Calls upon the Government of the Netherlands to release immediately 
and unconditionally all political prisoners arrested by them since 17 Decem- 
ber 1948 in the Republic of Indonesia; and to facilitate the immediate return 
of officials of the Government of the Republic of Indonesia to Jogjakarta 
in order that they may discharge their responsibilities under paragraph 1 
above and in order to exercise their appropriate functions in full freedom, 
including administration of the Jogjakarta area, which shall include the 
city of Jogjakarta and its immediate environs. The Netherlands authorities 
shall afford to the Government of the Republic of Indonesia such facilities 
as may reasonably be required by that Government for its effective function 
in the Jogjakarta area and for communication and consultation with all 
persons in Indonesia. 


3. Recommends that, in the interest of carrying out the expressed objectives 
and desires of both parties to establish a federal, independent, and sovereign 
United States of Indonesia at the earliest possible date, negotiations be 
undertaken as soon as possible by representatives of the Government of 
the Netherlands and representatives of the Republic of Indonesia with the 
assistance of the Commission referred to in paragraph 4 below on the basis 
of the principles set forth in the Linggadjati and Renville Agreements, and 
taking advantage of the extent of agreement reached between the parties 
regarding the proposals submitted to them by the United States repre- 
sentative on the Committee of Good Offices on 10 September 1948; and in 
particular, on the basis that: 


(a) The establishment of the Interim Federal Government which is to 
be granted the powers of internal government in Indonesia during 
the interim period before the transfer of sovereignty shall be the 
result of the above negotiations and shall take place not later than 
15 March 1949; 


(b) 


(c) 
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The elections which are to be held for the purpose of choosing 
representatives to an Indonesian Constituent Assembly should be 
completed by 1 October 1949; and 


The transfer of sovereignty over Indonesia by the Government of 
the Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia should take place 
at the earliest possible date and in any case not later than 1 July 1950; 


Provided that if no agreement is reached by one month prior to the 
respective dates referred to in sub-paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) above, the 
Commission referred to in paragraph 4(a) below or such other United 
Nations agency as may be established in accordance with paragraph 4(c) 
below, shall immediately report to the Security Council with its recom- 
mendations for a solution of the difficulties. 


4. (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


The Committee of Good Offices shall henceforth be known as the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia. The Commission shall 
act as the representative of the Security Council in Indonesia and 
shall have all of the functions assigned to the Committee of Good 
Offices by the Security Council since 18 December, and the func- 
tions conferred on it by the terms of this resolution. The Commission 
shall act by majority vote, but its reports and recommendations 
to the Security Council shall present both majority and minority 
views if there is a difference of opinion among the members of the 
Commission. 


The Consular Commission is requested to facilitate the work of the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia by providing military 
observers and other staff and facilities to enable the Commission to 
carry out its duties under the Council’s resolutions of 24 and 28 
December 1948 as well as under the present resolution, and shall 
temporarily suspend other activities. 


The Commission shall assist the parties in the implementation of 
this resolution, and shall assist the parties in the negotiations to be 
undertaken under paragraph 3 above and is authorized to make 
recommendations to them or to the Security Council on matters 
within its competence. Upon agreement being reached in such nego- 
tiations the Commission shall make recommendations to the Secu- 
rity Council as to the nature, powers, and functions of the United 
Nations agency which should remain in Indonesia to assist in the 
implementation of the provisions of such agreement until sovereignty 
is transferred by the Government of the Netherlands to the United 
States of Indonesia. 


The Commission shall have authority to consult with representatives 
of areas in Indonesia other than the Republic, and to invite repre- 
sentatives of such areas to participate in the negotiations referred 
to in paragraph 3 above. 


The Commission or such other United Nations agency as may be 
established in accordance with its recommendation under paragraph 
4(c) above is authorized to observe on behalf of the United Nations 
the elections to be held throughout Indonesia and is further au- 
thorized, in respect of the Territories of Java, Madura and Sumatra, 
to make recommendations regarding the conditions necessary 
(a) to ensure that the elections are free and democratic, and (b) 
to guarantee freedom of assembly, speech and publication at all 
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times, provided that such guarantee is not construed so as to 
include the advocacy of violence or reprisals. 


(f) The Commission should assist in achieving the earliest possible 
restoration of the civil administration of the Republic. To this end 
it shall, after consultation with the parties, recommend the extent 
to which, consistent with reasonable requirements of public security 
and the protection of life and property, areas controlled by the 
Republic under the Renville Agreement (outside of the Jogjakarta 
area) should be progressively returned to the administration of the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia, and shall supervise such 
transfers. The recommendations of the Commission may include 
provision for such economic measures as are required for the 
proper functioning of the administration and for the economic 
well-being of the population of the areas involved in such transfers. 
The Commission shall, after consultation with the parties, recom- 
mend which if any Netherlands forces shall be retained temporarily 
in any area (outside of the Jogjakarta area) in order to assist in the 
maintenance of law and order. If either of the parties fails to 
accept the recommendations of the Commission mentioned in this 
paragraph, the Commission shall report immediately to the Security 
Council with its further recommendations for a solution of the 
difficulties. 

(g) The Commission shall render periodic reports to the Council, and 
special reports whenever the Commission deems necessary. 

(4) The Commission shall employ such observers, officers and other 
persons as it deems necessary. 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to make available to the Commission 
such staff, funds and other facilities as are required by the Commission for 
the discharge of its function. 

6. Calls upon the Government of the Netherlands and the Republic of 
Indonesia to cooperate fully in giving effect to the provisions of this re- 
solution. 


Appendix 19 


Security Council Directive, March 23, 1949: Indonesia 
(Vote: 8 in favour (including Canada), none against, 3 abstentions) 


It is the sense of the Security Council that the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia, in accordance with the Council’s Resolution of 28 
January 1949, and without prejudicing the rights, claims and positions of 
the parties, should assist the parties in reaching agreement as to, (a) the 
implementation of the Council’s Resolution of 28 January, and in particular 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of the operative part thereof, and, (b), the time and 
conditions for holding the proposed Conference at The Hague, to the 
end that the negotiations contemplated by the Resolution of 28 January 
may be held as soon as possible. It is further the sense of the Council that, 
if such an agreement is reached, the holding of such a conference and the 
participation by the United Nations Commission for Indonesia in accordance 
with its terms of reference would be consistent with the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the Council’s Resolution of 28 January 1949. 


Appendix 20 


Resolution of United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, 
January 5, 1949: Kashmir 


The United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, 

Having received from the Governments of India and Pakistan, in com- 
munications dated 23 December and 25 December 1948, respectively, their 
acceptance of the following principles which are supplementary to the 
Commission’s Resolution of 13 August 1948 ;* 


1. The question of the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India or Pakistan will be decided through the democratic method of a free 
and impartial plebiscite; 

2. A plebiscite will be held when it shall be found by the Commission 
that the cease-fire and truce arrangements set forth in Parts I and II of the 
Commission’s resolution of 13 August 1948 have been carried out and 
arrangements for the plebiscite have been completed; 


3. (a) The Secretary-General of the United Nations will, in agreement 
with the Commission, nominate a Plebiscite Administrator who shall 
be a personality of high international standing and commanding 
general confidence. He will be formally appointed to office by the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir. 


(b) The Plebiscite Administrator shall derive from the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir the powers he considers necessary for organizing and 
conducting the plebiscite and for ensuring the freedom and im- 
partiality of the plebiscite. 


(c) The Plebiscite Administrator shall have authority to appoint such 
staff or assistants and observers as he may require. 


4. (a) After implementation of Parts I and II of the Commission’s reso- 
lution of 13 August 1948, and when the Commission is satisfied that 
peaceful conditions have been restored in the State, the Commission 
and the Plebiscite Administrator will determine, in consultation 
with the Government of India, the final disposal of Indian and 
State armed forces, such disposal to be with due regard to the 
security of the State and the freedom of the plebiscite. 


(b) As regards the territory referred to in A.2 of Part II of the resolution 
of 13 August, final disposal of the armed forces in that territory 
will be determined by the Commission and the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator in consultation with the local authorities. 


5. All civil and military authorities within the State and the principal 

political elements of the State will be required to co-operate with the 

Plebiscite Administrator in the preparation for and the holding of the 

plebiscite. 

6. (a) All citizens of the State who have left it on account of the dis- 
turbances will be invited and be free to return and to exercise all 
their rights as such citizens. For the purpose of facilitating repa- 
triation there shall be appointed two Commissions, one composed 
of nominees of India and the other of nominees of Pakistan. The 
Commission shall operate under the direction of the Plebiscite 


*For the text of the resolution of August 13, 1948, see Document S/1100, Interim Report of the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, November 9, 1948, pp. 28-30. 
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Administrator. The Governments of India and Pakistan and all 
authorities within the State of Jammu and Kashmir will collaborate 
with the Plebiscite Administrator in putting this provision into 
effect. 


(b) All persons (other than citizens of the State) who on or since 15 
August 1947 have entered it for other than lawful purposes, shall 
be required to leave the State. 


7. All authorities within the State of Jammu and Kashmir will under- 
take to ensure, in collaboration with the Plebiscite Administrator that: 


(a) There is no threat, coercion or intimidation, bribery or other undue 
influence on the voters in the plebiscite; 


(b) No restrictions are placed on legitimate political activity throughout 
the State. All subjects of the State, regardless of creed, caste or 
party shall be safe and free in expressing their views and in voting 
on the question of the accession of the State to India or Pakistan. 
There shall be freedom of press, speech, and assembly, and freedom 
of travel in the State, including freedom of lawful entry and exit; 


(c) All political prisoners are released; 


(d) Minorities in all parts of the State are accorded adequate protec- 
tion; and 

(e) There is no victimization. 
8. The Plebiscite Administrator may refer to the United Nations Com- 
mission for India and Pakistan problems on which he may require assistance, 
and the Commission may in its discretion call upon the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator to carry out on its behalf any of the responsibilities with which it 
has been entrusted ; 


9. At the conclusion of the plebiscite, the Plebiscite Administrator shall 
report the result thereof to the Commission and to the Government of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Commission shall then certify to the Security 
Council whether the plebiscite has or has not been free and impartial. 


10. Upon the signature of the truce agreement the details of the foregoing 
proposals will be elaborated in the consultations envisaged in Part III of 
the Commission’s resolution of 13 August 1948. The Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator will be fully associated in these consultations; 


Commends the Governments of India and Pakistan for their prompt 
action in ordering a cease-fire to take effect from one minute before midnight 
of 1 January 1949, pursuant to the agreement arrived at as provided for by 
the Commission’s resolution of 13 August 1948; and 


Resolves to return in the immediate future to the subcontinent to dis- 
charge the responsibilities imposed upon it by the Resolution of 13 August 
1948 and by the foregoing principles. 
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Proposals made by General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
as President of the Security Council, 
December 22, 1949: Kashmir 


1. The principal considerations underlying the following proposals of 
the President of the Security Council of the United Nations are: 


(a) To determine the future of Jammu and Kashmir by the democratic 
method of a free and impartial plebiscite, to take place as early as 
possible; 


(b) Thus to settle this issue between the Governments of India and 
Pakistan in accordance with the freely expressed will of the in- 
habitants, as is desired by both Governments; 


(c) To preserve the substantial measure of agreement on fundamental 
principles which has already been reached between the two Govern- 
ments under the auspices of the United Nations; 


(d) To avoid unprofitable discussion of disputed issues of the past, 
and to look forward into the future towards the good-neighbourly 
and constructive cooperation of the two great nations. 


Demilitarization preparatory to the plebiscite 


2. There should be an agreed programme of progressive demilitari- 
zation, the basic principle of which should be the reduction of armed forces 
on either side of the cease-fire line by withdrawal, disbandment and dis- 
armament in such stages as not to cause fear at any point of time to the 
people on either side of the cease-fire line. The aim should be to reduce the 
armed personnel in the State of Jammu and Kashmir on each side of the 
cease-fire line to the minimum compatible with the maintenance of security 
and of local law and order, and to a level sufficiently low and with the forces 
so disposed that they will not constitute a restriction on the free expression 
of opinion for the purposes of the plebiscite. 


(a) The programme of demilitarization should include the withdrawal 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of the regular forces of 
Pakistan; and the withdrawal of the regular forces of India not 
required for purposes of security or for the maintenance of local 
law and order on the Indian side of the cease-fire line; also the 
reduction, by disbanding and disarming, of local forces, including 
on the one side the armed forces and militia of the State of Kashmir, 
and on the other, the Azad forces. 


(b) The “northern area” should also be included in the above programme 
of demilitarization, and its administration should, subject to 
United Nations supervision, be continued by the existing local 
authorities. 


Suggested Basis of Agreement 


3. The Governments of India and Pakistan should reach agreement 
not later than 31 January 1950 in New York on the following points: 
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(a) The Government of Pakistan should give unconditional assurance 
to the Government of India that they will deal effectively within 
their own borders with any possibility of tribal incursion into 
Jammu and Kashmir to the end that, under no circumstances, will 
tribesmen be able unlawfully to enter the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir from or through the territory of Pakistan. The Government 
of Pakistan should undertake to keep the Senior United Nations 
Military Observer informed and to satisfy him that the arrange- 
ments to this end are and continue to be adequate. 


(b) The Governments of India and Pakistan should confirm the con- 
tinued and unconditional inviolability of the ‘‘cease-fire line’. 


(c) -Agreement should be reached on the basic principles of demilitari- 
zation outlined in paragraph 2 above. 


(d) Agreement should be reached on the minimum forces required for 
the maintenance of security and of local law and order, and on their 
general disposition. 


(e) Agreement should be reached on a date by which the reduction of 
forces, to the level envisaged in paragraph 2 above, is to be accom- 
plished. 


(f) Agreement should be reached on the progressive steps to be taken 
in reducing and redistributing the forces to the level envisaged in 
paragraph 2 above. 


4, In respect to the foregoing matters, the Governments of India and 
of Pakistan should further agree that a United Nations representative, to be 
appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations in agreement 
with the two Governments, should supervise the execution of the progressive 
steps in reduction and redistribution of armed forces and that it should be 
the responsibility of this United Nations representative to give assurance 
to the people on both sides of the cease-fire line that they have no cause 
for fear at any stage throughout the process. This United Nations repre- 
sentative should have the duty and authority, 

(a) of interpreting the agreements reached between the parties pursuant 

to paragraph 3, sub-paragraphs (c), (d), (e) and (f) above, and 

(b) of determining, in consultation with the Governments of India and 

Pakistan respectively, the implementation of the plans for the 
reduction and redistribution of armed forces referred to in para- 
graph 3(f) above. 


5. When the agreed programme of demilitarization preparatory to the 
plebiscite has been accomplished to the satisfaction of the United Nations 
representative, the plebiscite administrator should proceed forthwith to 
exercise the functions assigned to him under the terms of UNCIP resolution 
of 5 January 1949, which, together with UNCIP resolution of 13 August 
1948, was accepted by the Governments of India and Pakistan and which 
are now reaffirmed by these Governments except in so far as the provisions 
therein contained are modified by the relevant provisions of this document. 
The functions and powers of the plebiscite administrator remain as se 
forth in UNCIP resolution of 5 January 1949. | 


6. The United Nations representative should be authorized to make 
any suggestions to the Governments of India and of Pakistan which, in his 
opinion, are likely to contribute to the expeditious and enduring solution 
of the Kashmir question, and to place his good offices at their disposal. 
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Excerpts from Statement by General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
Canadian Representative, as President of the Security Council, 
December 29, 1949: Kashmir 


I would like to make a brief statement as President reporting my 
consultations with the Representatives of India and Pakistan. 


The Council will recall that at our last meeting on December 17, the 
Representative of Norway introduced a proposal that ‘‘the President 
should meet informally with the two parties and examine with them the 
possibility of finding a mutually satisfactory basis for dealing with the 
Kashmir problem’’. This proposal was adopted by the Council by a vote 
of 9 in favour and 2 abstentions. I, therefore, undertook to accept the 
responsibility assigned to me and thereafter to call the Council together 
as soon as | had anything to report which might merit consideration. 


Pursuant to this decision of the Council I have, since December 17, 1949, 
held frequent meetings with the Representatives of India and Pakistan 
individually in a very serious endeavour to find a basis for a solution of this 
difficult question which faces all of us. I have also had the benefit of the 
information and advice which I received at a meeting held on December 20, 
1949, with the members of the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan; with Mr. Colban, who has been with the Commission as the 
Personal Representative of the Secretary-General; with General Delvoie, 
Military Adviser to UNCIP; and with Mr. Marin, the Commission’s Legal 
Adviser. 


In the course of my meetings with the Representatives of India and 
Pakistan, and at their request, I undertook to formulate a proposal for 
submission in writing to the parties for consideration by their respective 
Governments. The various clauses of the proposal were put through a 
process of prolonged and detailed preliminary discussion with the parties 
in the draft stage. I submitted the proposal to the two parties on Thursday, 
December 22. A copy of this proposal has been distributed to members of 
the Council. 


I have naturally had to study many aspects of the problem, and in my 
proposal I have sought to take, as basic, the practical task of bringing about 
conditions in which the plebiscite could be held. The proposal is based 
firmly on the principle, originally offered unilaterally by the Government 
of India in a farseeing and statesmanlike declaration, and since then accepted 
and re-affirmed repeatedly by both parties, that the future of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir will be determined by the freely expressed will of its 
people. I have, therefore, endeavoured, in so far as possible, to concentrate 
on developing, through the application of common sense and agreement, 
a basis for a practical and expeditious solution of this question by a 
plebiscite. I have intentionally avoided attempting to analyse or pronounce 
unnecessary judgment on the rights and wrongs of the disputed issues of 
the past few years, except insofar as these matters really need to be taken 
into consideration for the specific purpose of bringing about a settlement. 
In my judgment, a legalistic and historical approach to the matter would 
require the examination of a complex mass of detail, the relevance of 
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which to arranging an early plebiscite seems at least doubtful. It is my hope 
that the general method of approach by seeking to concentrate on the 
development of acceptable arrangements for the future, rather than to 
pronounce upon issues raised in the past, will commend itself to members 
of the Security Council. Certainly it seems to me the most hopeful course 
to follow because, to a large and important extent, this method of approach 
does not require us to choose between conflicting interpretations of past 
history. 
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General Assembly Resolution, December 8, 1949: Promotion of the 
Stability of International Relations in the Far East 


(Vote: 45 in favour ‘including Canada), 5 against, no abstentions) 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have expressed in the Charter 
of the United Nations their determination to practise tolerance, and to 
live together in peace with one another as good neighbours and to unite 
their strength to maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end the Members of the United Nations have obligated themselves to carry 
out the purposes and principles set forth in the Charter, 


Whereas it is a purpose of the United Nations to develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on respect for the principles of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples, 


Whereas the organization of the United Nations is based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all its Members and on respect for international 
agreements, 


Whereas the Charter calls upon all Members to refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any State, or in any other manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the United. Nations, 

The General Assembly, 

Desiring to promote the stability of international relations in the 
Far East, 


Calls upon all States: 
1. To respect the political independence of China and to be guided 
by the principles of the United Nations in their relations with China; 


2. To respect the right of the people of China now and in the future 
to choose freely their political institutions and to maintain a government 
independent of foreign control; 


3. To respect existing treaties relating to China; 


4. To refrain from (a) seeking to acquire spheres of influence or to 
create foreign-controlled regimes within the territory of China; (b) seeking 
to obtain special rights or privileges within the territory of China. 
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General Assembly Resolution, December 8, 1949: Reference of 
China Item to Interim Committee 


(Vote: 32 in favour, 5 against, 17 abstentions (including Canada) ) 


The General Assembly, 

Considering that item 68 of the agenda regarding threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of China and to the peace of the Far 
East, resulting from Soviet violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance of 14 August 1945, and from Soviet violations of the 
Charter of the United Nations is of special importance, involves the funda- 
mental principles of the Charter and the prestige of the United Nations and 
requires further examination and study, 

Considering further the resolution on the promotion of the stability 
of international relations in the Far East; 

Decides to refer item 68 of the agenda, and any charges of violations 
of the principles contained in the above-mentioned resolution, to the 
Interim Committee of the General Assembly for continuous examination 
and study in the light of that resolution, and to report to the next regular 
session of the General Assembly with recommendations, or to bring it to 
the attention of the Secretary-General with a view to reporting to the 
Security Council if it deems it necessary to do so as a result of the examina- 
tion or of the state of the matter submitted to it for study. 
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General Assembly Resolution, November 16, 1949: Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development 


(Vote: Unanimous) 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the Economic and Social Council’s resolution 222 
(IX)A of 15 August 1949 on an expanded programme of technical assistance 
for economic development, 

1. Approves the observations and guiding principles set out in Annex I 
of that resolution and the arrangements made by the Council for the 
administration of the programme; 

2. Notes the decision of the Council to call a Technical Assistance 
Conference to be convened by the Secretary-General in accordance with the 
terms of paragraphs 12 and 13 of the Council resolution; 

3. Authorizes the Secretary-General to set up a special account for 
technical assistance for economic development, to be available to those 
organizations which participate in the expanded programme of technical 
assistance and which accept the observations and guiding principles set 
out in Annex I of the Council resolution and the arrangements made by the 
Council for the administration of the programme; 
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4. Approves the recommendations of the Council to Governments 
participating in the Technical Assistance Conference regarding financial 
arrangements for administering contributions, and authorizes the Secretary- 
General to fulfil the responsibilities assigned to him in this connexion; 


5. Invites all Governments to make as large voluntary contributions 
as possible to the special account for technical assistance. 
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Excerpts from Canadian Statement, Economic Committee, 
October 28, 1949: Full Employment 


The Australian resolution which we have before us is well-balanced and 
comprehensive. The Canadian Delegation will support it. We feel it 
inappropriate to consider a more detailed resolution until we have before us 
proper documentation... 


The Canadian Delegation cannot support the draft resolution introduced 
by the Delegate of Czechoslovakia because the resolution attempts to set 
forth specific recommendations of the sort that the ad hoc committee of 
experts may be expected to consider in making its report. We will oppose 
the Czechoslovak draft because it seeks to enumerate particular legislative 
measures. 


As is recognized in the Australian resolution, national action is one of 
the basic requirements for ensuring full and productive employment. Of 
course, international measures must be considered and adopted. Neverthe- 
less, the subject cannot be disposed of by shifting to international bodies 
the domestic responsibility which rests upon individual governments. 


The Delegate of China has, as usual, reduced the problem to its simple 
elements. Industrialization is a comparatively new thing. As he said, 150 
years ago it was unknown. It has grown and developed rapidly, more 
especially during the past 50 years. Rapid industrial growth produces a 
dynamic economy which in turn requires dynamic and not static measures 
to direct it. The rigid panaceas suggested by the Czechoslovak resolution 
lack the flexibility which only democratic national legislative bodies can 
give. Examples of these dynamic and flexible measures have been outlined 
by the Delegates of the United States, United Kingdom, New Zealand and 
others, varied according to the respective needs of each country and the 
desire of its people. We in Canada use methods suited to our people and 
our conditions, most of which have been outlined in the comprehensive 
reply which our Government made to the questionnaire sent out by the 
Secretary-General. I shall not repeat them here. 


The countries where free enterprise has developed to the greatest extent 
have freely elected governments which provide the flexibility and responsive- 
ness to public opinion which make it possible for these countries to harness 
and utilize the giant, industrialization. On the other hand, there are certain 
reactionary groups who would put the world in a bed of Procrustes and 
chop off the heads or stretch the limbs of human beings to make them fit 
the bed. They would readily accept the dictatorship of a small ruling class. 
The resolution, proposed by the Delegate of Czechoslovakia, appears to us 
to savour of such a reactionary approach. 
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In Canada, matters affecting employment are the responsibility of our 
legislative bodies both federal and provincial. These legislative bodies are 
elected by and are responsible to all the people, including the members 
of trade unions. Trade unionists are numbered among the members of our 
legislative bodies, as are representatives of many and varied occupations. 
Our Government could not continue in office if it were not responsive to 
the wishes of the people. If the people of Canada wish legislation, I can 
assure you, Mr. Chairman, that they soon make their wants known. And 
furthermore, they have no fear of the consequences which in some countries 
would result from criticism of the policy pursued by the government of 
the day. 


The resolution introduced by the Delegate of Czechoslovakia does not, 
in our opinion, have as its purpose the welfare of our peoples. We reached 
this conclusion after considering the resolution together with the speeches 
made by its sponsor, the Delegate of Czechoslovakia, and its supporters, 
the Delegate of Poland and the Delegate of the Byelorussian SSR. We 
must consider the resolution and its sponsorship together, because the 
speech of the Czechoslovak Delegate gave the reasons why the resolution 
is put forward. He gave us a clear insight into the intentions of the sponsors. 


The resolution is essentially the same resolution as that which was 
roundly defeated at the last session of the Economic and Social Council. 
It is essentially the same old horse with a new set to its tail. 


The Delegate of Czechoslovakia—it was he who first compared his 
resolution to a horse—said that when the horse was trotted out before the 
Council, that body did not consider the animal solely on its merits. Well, 
it seems to me to be elementary common sense that when you are deliber- 
ating on what horse you will put your money you look at more than the 
horse. For one thing, you are careful to examine its pedigree. For another, 
you take a long and careful look at the jockey. 


At the race-course it is not so easy to make up your mind because you 
have to guess at the intentions of the jockey, but here our Czechoslovak 
colleague has made it unnecessary for us to guess at his intentions; he has 
made them abundantly clear. He proposes to ride this horse in the wrong 
direction, off the course which over fifty of the members of the United 
Nations consider to be the right course to economic well-being for their 
people. He left us in no doubt. He began his speech with an attack on our 
system of free enterprise and went on to say that unemployment was an 
incurable disease of our system. If it is incurable, his intention surely cannot 
be to offer us a cure. 


No, I think we can rightly regard this resolution as just one more 
propaganda drive against our system of free enterprise. The attack is not 
new and some old devices have been used. The devices include what I might 
call the ‘‘orphan statistic’’ and the ‘“‘ephemeral authority’’. 


The orphan statistic has no relations; it is alone in the world. For 
example, the number of unemployed unrelated to the number of employed, 
unrelated to seasonal fluctuations, unrelated to local conditions, unrelated 
tomoything san 


The second device which our colleagues from the Sovietized countries 
use 1s the ephemeral authority. This authority is the author who writes a 
book of, let us say, 400 pages. On page 168 he writes something which suits 
the argument of the Communist Delegate. The author becomes an authority 
at the top of page 168. He ceases to be an authority at the bottom of page 
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168 and we never hear another word about the poor fellow! Another example 
is the quotation from an article, preferably in an obscure newspaper or 
magazine totally unrepresentative of general public opinion as if the writer 
were the spokesman of the nation. 


I admit that we make it easy for the Sovietized delegations to quote 
the orphan statistic and the ephemeral authority. When we are asked to 
report to the United Nations on the measures we are taking with respect 
to full employment and possible unemployment, we report fully. Canada, 
along with many other countries, has submitted detailed accounts. It may 
be that I can agree with the Representative of Czechoslovakia on one point. 
I understood him to say that the Secretary-General should prepare his 
statement of the world economic situation next year on the basis of reports 
from member countries. I hope that the statement next year will contain 
statistics or reliable estimates from all member countries, as well as from 
other nations. I find upon reading Document A/C.2/168 that table after 
table contains in its heading ‘(Excluding USSR)”, and there is not even 
a mention of the Byelorussian or Ukrainian SSR’s. 


We in Canada have tackled the problems of unemployment; we have 
coped with them with encouraging success; and we have reported openly 
what we have done. Certain Eastern European countries have told the 
United Nations something like this: ‘‘No such problem exists in our 
countries. Everyone works except when they are being moved from job 
to job.’”’ We should like to know more about just how everyone works, at 
what everyone works, and what return a worker gets for his labours. 


As the Delegate of New Zealand has pointed out, full employment is 
not an end in itself. The end that we should be seeking in this committee 
is to improve the minimum as well as the average standard of living of our 
people. As several delegates have said, we are not dealing with figures relat- 
ing to employment and unemployment; we are dealing with human beings. 
The object of full employment is to ensure that no person shall suffer as a 
result of economic adjustments beyond his own control. 


Of course, Mr. Chairman, unemployment is not the only cause of a low 
standard of living. One which has been dwelt on at some length is under- 
employment, and there is also non-productive employment, with which 
the Australian Delegate dealt briefly but usefully yesterday morning. 
Far worse, however, than the results of unemployment or under-employment 
is the debasing standard of living which accompanies forced labour. 


Full employment in the sense of Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter does 
not mean merely that everyone is at work. If it did, a state of slavery would 
meet the requirements of the Charter. There is one worry that a slave does 
not have; he does not have the fear that there will be no work for him to do. 


While everything we do with respect to employment is open knowledge 
and every opinion we hold is freely aired, the delegates from Sovietized 
countries tell us merely ‘‘We are not concerned with such problems’. But 
we of the other delegations are deeply concerned. However, we are kept in 
the dark about the state of millions of our fellow-men prevented by their 
governments from free association and communication with us. 


In short we have our doubts about this attempt to tell us what is good 
for us and our economic system. You will note that the medicine is intended 
for us. The preamble of the Czechoslovak resolution tries to exclude the 
Sovietized countries by saying ‘‘member states suffering from unemploy- 
ment”, and they claim that unemployment cannot exist in their countries. 
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The Communist Delegations have proclaimed that our system of free 
enterprise is doomed. We have reason to believe that they will do what 
they can to make their own prophecy come true. 

Therefore, after looking at the draft resolution introduced by the 
Delegate of Czechoslovakia, together with the statements made in its 
support, the Delegation of Canada intends to oppose the resolution. We 
shall rely on the Australian draft resolution, which offers a helpful and 
reasonable method of approaching the problem which is before us. 
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Canadian Statement, Social Committee, November 12, 1949: 
Refugees and Stateless Persons 


Canada has been, from the first, a strong and consistent supporter of 
the IRO. Canada contributed $5,415,000. to the budget of the Organ- 
ization for 1948-49. Up to March 31 of this year, my country received 
64,800 displaced persons, and the necessary authorization has been secured 
to admit a total of 100,000 persons. We are, quite naturally, concerned with 
this problem and my Government has a vital interest that some arrange- 
ment be made to handle the continuing problem of refugees following the 
termination of IRO activities. 


The Secretary-General’s recommendation for the appointment of a 
High Commissioner who would report to the General Assembly through 
the Economic and Social Council, and who would comply with the directives 
received from the Assembly and the Council, meets our position and we are, 
therefore, prepared to support it. 

This solution appeals to us mainly on two grounds. First, the prominent 
stature of the High Commissioner and his activities will be a constant 
reminder to the members of the United Nations, of the importance of the 
problem of refugees and an incentive to work towards its solution. If this 
problem were to be handled at this stage by the Secretariat of the U.N. 
there may soon develop a tendency to treat this matter as a purely admin- 
istrative one at a time when its amplitude clearly calls for a different 
treatment. Secondly, the close relationship envisaged between the proposed 
High Commissioner’s Office and the U.N. Secretariat will make it relatively 
easy, at a later stage when the proportion of the problem is reduced, to 
incorporate the continuing elements of this problem into the Secretariat 
of the U.N., should this prove desirable at the time. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, we believe that the present session of the 
Assembly should not only decide on the establishment of a High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, but should also lay down the general principles which should 
govern the activities of the High Commissioner. This is one of the great 
merits of the resolution introduced by the Representative of France and 
we therefore are in agreement with his approach to the problem. If we were, 
at this stage, only to ask the Secretary-General to prepare a draft resolution 
for the consideration of ECOSOC and the General Assembly at its next 
session, without giving him the benefit of the General Assembly’s views on 
the general principles of the organization and its functions, I am afraid 
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that this would only amount to a postponement of the discussion of this 
problem. 


An essential prerequisite before the functions of the High Commissioner 
can be determined, is a proper definition of the categories of refugees which 
should come under the mandate of the High Commissioner’s Office. I have 
noted with pleasure that the French Delegation has deleted from its 
original resolution, the phrase ‘The Powers of the High Commissioner 
shall extend to all refugees’. In our view, it would be unrealistic to envisage 
giving to the High Commissioner, responsibility for all refugees wherever 
they may be now or in the future. On the other hand, we recognize the 
problem involved in securing agreement on the part of governments all 
over the world for a refugee organization to which they would all contribute 
and which in its work would be limited to European refugees. These 
difficulties have been expressed by the Representative of Pakistan. For this 
reason, we would suggest that, in deciding upon the general principles on 
which the High Commissioner’s Office should be organized, it should be 
agreed by the present Assembly that the High Commissioner’s respon- 
sibilities should extend to all refugees as defined under the IRO constitution 
plus any group or category of refugees specifically designated, by the 
General Assembly or the Economic and Social Council, at any time as a 
further responsibility of the High Commissioner. 


The problem of the functions of the High Commissioner’s Office is of 
course one that deserves careful consideration. We recognize that the 
primary purpose of the High Commissioner’s Office should be the legal 
protection of refugees, but at the same time, it would be unrealistic not to 
anticipate that a large number of persons now under the mandate of the 
IRO will be unable to care for themselves when the IRO terminates its 
activities and the United Nations will have to make some arrangement for 
their care and maintenance. It is almost certain that, for this group, the 
High Commissioner may have to be granted authority to give material 
assistance. There will also probably be, from time to time, other groups of 
refugees who, for emergency periods, will have to be assisted internationally. 
There should be, therefore, a provision in the definition of the functions of 
the High Commissioner whereby he could recommend to the Assembly or 
the Economic and Social Council the granting of material assistance for 
specific categories of refugees. 


Certain delegations have shown a reluctance to envisage the necessity 
of material assistance. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that whether we want 
it or not, this problem will continue to confront us. Our concern here 
should therefore be to agree on the general principles under which material 
assistance may be provided. First, it should be carried on a separate budget, 
as distinct from the administrative costs of the High Commissioner’s Office. 
Second, it should be collected on a voluntary basis. Third, recognizing that 
the problem of refugees is international in scope, it should be contributed 
by all responsible governments. Fourth, it should be provided for only 
with the approval of the General Assembly or ECOSOC, thus giving the 
various governments an ample opportunity for study and consultation. 


Before leaving the subject of the functions of the High Commissioner, 
I should like to emphasize that, in our opinion, the High Commissioner 
should not concern himself with any problem outside legal assistance or 
with any groups of refugees outside those included in the IRO Constitution 
unless he is so authorized by the Assembly or ECOSOC. We therefore agree 
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with the wording of paragraph (b) of Chapter III of the French resolution 
which now reads ‘‘The High Commissioner shall seek, initiate and facilitate 
the execution of the most suitable solution to legal problems affecting 
refugees under his jurisdiction.’’ We would go a step further and say that 
there is no need to state that a problem concerning refugees may be referred 
to the High Commissioner by the United Nations, as this is quite obvious. 

We have, however, some misgivings about paragraph (d) of Chapter III 
of the Annex. It seems to us that the last words of that paragraph “... and 
to improve the condition of refugees’’ are not sufficiently clear. Do they refer 
to an improvement of the legal status or the economic and social conditions 
of refugees? Do these words mean that the High Commissioner may normally 
use his budgetary resources for other purposes than the improvement of 
the legal conditions of the refugees, and the other functions defined in the 
resolution? 

In order to eliminate any possible misunderstanding, my Delegation 
would like to eliminate these words and replace them by some phrase along 
these lines: ‘‘The High Commissioner may recommend, to’ the General 
Assembly or ECOSOC, the granting of material assistance for specific 
categories of refugees.”’ 

As for the details of organization, including personnel requirements, 
we assume that they will be contained in the Secretary-General’s detailed 
plan which would be submitted to ECOSOC at its Eleventh Session. I only 
wish to state here that my Delegation’s main concern is that an efficient 
and economical organization should be established and that its administra- 
tive cost be a charge to the regular U.N. budget. Once this Committee has 
reached agreement on the basic functions that will be performed by the 
High Commissioner’s Office, the Secretary-General will be in a position to 
submit recommendations regarding the actual administrative budget of 
the organization. Presumably these recommendations will be carefully 
examined by the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, which will report on it to the Fifth Committee. At that stage 
my Delegation will avail itself of the opportunity to make any further 
suggestions aimed at achieving the highest standards of economy and 
efficiency consistent with the satisfactory fulfilment of the wishes of this 
Committee. 

The French resolution envisages the appointment of the High Com- 
missioner by the General Assembly. My Delegation doubts the wisdom of 
having the High Commissioner appointed directly by this legislative body 
of the United Nations. It seems to us that a more normal procedure and 
one which is likely to ensure the appointment of the most suitable person 
to this post would be for the Secretary-General to nominate the High 
Commissioner upon the approval of the Economic and Social Council. 
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General Assembly Resolution, December 3, 1949: Refugees and 
Stateless Persons 


(Vote: 35 in favour (including Canada), 7 against, 13 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that the problem of refugees is international in scope 
and nature and that its final solution can only be provided by the voluntary 
repatriation of the refugees or their assimilation within new national 
communities, 


Recognizing the responsibility of the United Nations for the international 
protection of refugees, 


Having examined resolution 248 (IX)A of the Economic and Social 
Council of 6 August 1949; the report of the Secretary-General of 26 October 
1949; and the communications from the General Council of the International 
Refugee Organization of 11 July 1949 and of 20 October 1949, 


Considering that in its aforementioned resolution the Economic and 
Social Council requested the Governments of States Members of the United 
Nations, and of other States, to provide the necessary legal protection for 
refugees who have been the concern of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization and recommended that the General Assembly at its fourth session 
should decide the functions and organizational arrangements, within the 
framework of the United Nations, necessary for the international protection 
of refugees after the International Refugee Organization terminates its 
activities. 


1. Decides to establish, as of 1 January 1951, a High Commissioner’s 
Office for Refugees in accordance with the provisions of the annex to the 
present resolution to discharge the functions enumerated therein and such 
other functions as the General Assembly may from time to time confer 
upon it; 


2. Decides that, unless the General Assembly subsequently decides other- 
wise, no expenditure other than administrative expenditures relating to 
the functioning of the High Commissioner’s Office should be borne on the 
budget of the United Nations, and that all other expenditures relating to 
the activities of the High Commissioner should be financed by voluntary 
contributions; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General: 


(a) To prepare detailed draft provisions for the implementation of 
the present resolution and the annex attached thereto, to circulate 
these draft provisions to Governments for comments, and to submit 
them to the Economic and Social Council at its eleventh session, 
together with such comments thereon as may have been received 
from Governments; 


(b) To prepare, in consultation with the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, a draft budget for the 
operation in 1951 of the High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees; 
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4. Requests the Economic and Social Council: 


(a) To prepare, at its eleventh session, a draft resolution embodying 
provisions for the functioning of the High Commissioner’s Office 
for Refugees and to submit the draft resolution to the General 
Assembly for consideration at its fifth regular session; 


(b) To transmit to the General Assembly at its fifth regular session 
such recommendations as the Council may deem appropriate 
regarding the definitions of the term ‘‘refugee’’ to be applied by 
the High Commissioner ; 


5. Decides to review, not later than at its eighth regular session, the ar- 
rangements for the High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees with a view 
to determining whether the Office should be continued beyond 31 December 
1953. 


ANNEX 


1. The High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees should: 


(a) Be so organized within the framework of the United Nations as 
to possess the degree of independence and the prestige required for 
the effective performance of the High Commissioner’s duties; 


(b) Be financed under the budget of the United Nations; and 


(c) Receive policy directives from the United Nations according 
to methods to be determined by the General Assembly. 


2. Means should be provided whereby interested Governments, non- 
members of the United Nations, may be associated with the work of the 
High Commissioner’s Office. 


3. Persons falling under the competence of the High Commissioner’s Office 
for Refugees should be, for the time being, refugees and displaced persons 
defined in Annex I of the Constitution of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization and, thereafter, such persons as the General Assembly may from 
time to time determine, including any persons brought under the jurisdiction 
of the High Commissioner’s Office under the terms of international con- 
ventions or agreements approved by the General Assembly. 


4. The High Commissioner, in order to promote, stimulate and facilitate 
the execution of the most suitable solution to the problem with which he 
is entrusted, should provide for the protection of refugees and displaced 
persons falling under the competence of the Office by: 


(a) Promoting the conclusion and ratification of international con- 
ventions providing for the protection of refugees, supervising the 
application of the provisions of such conventions, and proposing 
any necessary amendments thereto; 


(b) Promoting through special agreements with Governments, the 
execution of any measures calculated to improve the situation of 
refugees and to reduce the number of refugees requiring protection; 


(c) Assisting Governments and private organizations in their efforts 
to promote voluntary repatriation of refugees or their assimilation 
within new national communities; 


(d) Facilitating the co-ordination of the efforts of voluntary agencies 
concerned with the welfare of refugees. 
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5. The High Commissioner should distribute among private and, as ap- 
propriate, official agencies which he deems best qualified to administer such 
assistance any funds, public or private, which he may receive for this 
purpose. He should not, however, appeal to Governments or make a general 
appeal to non-governmental sources except with the prior approval of the 
General Assembly. The accounts relating to these funds should be pe- 
riodically verified by the auditors of the United Nations. For the information 
of the General Assembly, the High Commissioner should include in his 
annual report a statement of his activities in this field. 


6. The High Commissioner should engage in such additional activities, 
including repatriation and resettlement activities, as the General Assembly 
may determine. 


7. The High Commissioner should report annually on his work to the 
General Assembly through the Economic and Social Council. 


8. The High Commissioner’s work should be of an entirely non-political 
character and relate as a rule to groups and categories of refugees. In the 
performance of his duties he should: 


(a) Keep in close touch with the Governments and inter-governmental 
organizations concerned and invite the assistance of the various 
specialized agencies; 


(b) Establish contact in such manner as he may think best with private 
organizations dealing with refugee questions. 


9. The High Commissioner should be elected by the General Assembly, 
on the nomination of the Secretary-General, for a term of three years from 
1 January 1951. 


10. The High Commissioner should appoint for a period of three years a 
deputy High Commissioner, who should not have the same nationality as 
the High Commissioner. He should also appoint, under the regulations of 
the United Nations a small staff of persons devoted to the purposes of the 
Office to assist him. 


11. The High Commissioner should consult the Governments of the coun- 
tries of residence of refugees as to the need for appointing representatives 
therein. In any country recognizing such need, he may appoint a repre- 
sentative approved by the Government of that country. Subject to the 
foregoing, the same representative may serve in more than one country. 


12. The High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees should be located in 
Geneva. 
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General Assembly Resolution, December 6, 1949, South-West Africa: 
Reiteration of previous resolutions 


(Vote: 33 in favour, 9 against, 10 abstentions (including Canada) ) 


Whereas the General Assembly noted, in resolution 141 (II) of 1 Novem- 
ber 1947, that the Government of the Union of South Africa had undertaken 
to submit reports on its administration of the Territory of South-West 
Africa for the information of the United Nations, 

Whereas, in resolution 227 (III) of 26 November 1948, the General 
Assembly recommended that the Government of the Union of South Africa 
continue to supply annually information on the administration of the 
Territory of South-West Africa, 

Whereas the Government of the Union of South Africa in a letter to 
the Secretary-General of 11 July 1949, which was transmitted to the 
Member States, stated that no further reports would be forwarded, 

Whereas the Trusteeship Council, in resolution 111 (V) of 21 July 1949, 
has called to the attention of the General Assembly the decision of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa not to transmit further reports 
and has informed the General Assembly that this decision precludes the 
Trusteeship Council from exercising further the functions envisaged for it 
in resolution 227 (III) of 26 November 1948, 

The General Assembly, 

1. Expresses regret that the Government of the Union of South Africa 
has withdrawn its previous undertaking, referred to in resolution 141 (II) 


of 1 November 1947, to submit reports on its administration of the Terri- 
tory of South-West Africa for the information of the United Nations; 


2. Reiterates in their entirety General Assembly resolutions 65 (1) of 
14 December 1946, 141 (II) of 1 November 1947 and 227 (III) of 26 Novem- 
ber 1948; 


3. Invites the Government of the Union of South Africa to resume 
the submission of such reports to the General Assembly and to comply with 
the decisions of the General Assembly contained in the resolutions enumer- 
ated in the preceding paragraph. 
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General Assembly Resolution, December 6, 1949: South-West Africa: 
Request for advisory opinion of International Court of Justice 


(Vote: 40 in favour (including Canada), 7 against, 4 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 


Recalling its previous resolutions 65 (I) of 14 December 1946, 141 (II) 
of 1 November 1947 and 227 (III) of 26 November 1948 concerning the 
Territory of South-West Africa, 
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Considering that it is desirable that the General Assembly, for its 
further consideration of the question, should obtain an advisory opinion 
on its legal aspects, 


1. Decides to submit the following questions to the International Court 
of Justice with a request for an advisory opinion which shall be transmitted 
to the General Assembly before its fifth regular session, if possible: 

What is the international status of the Territory of South-West 

Africa and what are the international obligations of the Union of South 

Africa arising therefrom, in particular: 


(a) Does the Union of South Africa continue to have international 
obligations under the Mandate for South-West Africa and, if so, 
what are those obligations? 


(b) Are the provisions of Chapter XII of the Charter applicable 
and, if so, in what manner, to the Territory of South-West 
Africa? 

(c) Has the Union of South Africa the competence to modify the 
international status of the Territory of South-West Africa, or, 
in the event of a negative reply, where does competence rest to 
determine and modify the international status of the Ter- 
ritory? 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to transmit the present resolution 
to the International Court of Justice, in accordance with Article 65 of the 
Statute of the Court, accompanied by all documents likely to throw light 
upon the question. 


The Secretary-General shall include among these documents, the text 
of article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations; the text of the 
Mandate for German South-West Africa, confirmed by the Council of the 
League on 17 December 1920; relevant documentation concerning the 
objectives and the functions of the Mandates System; the text of the 
resolution adopted by the League of Nations on the question of Mandates 
on 18 April 1946; the text of Articles 77 and 80 of the Charter and data on 
the discussion of these Articles in the San Francisco Conference and the 
General Assembly; the report of the Fourth Committee and the official 
records, including the annexes, of the consideration of the question of 
South-West Africa at the fourth session of the General Assembly. 
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Canadian Statement, Administrative and Budgetary Committee, 
October 7, 1949: Scale of Assessments 


My Delegation was very interested in the observations by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Contributions on her Committee’s recommendations 
for a 1950 scale of assessments for the United Nations. She has indicated 
clearly and explicitly the many difficulties which have frustrated the 
Committee in its work to date and has described the important underlying 
factors which have led it to its conclusions. My Delegation joins with others 
in expressing to her and to her colleagues our deepest appreciation for their 
conscientious efforts in this important (though somewhat thankless) task. 
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Above all, I wish to give personal assurance that there is no disposition on 
the part of my Delegation to minimize past efforts or to underestimate 
future obstacles. 


However, despite our appreciation for what has already been accom- 
plished, I must re-emphasize today the basic conviction of the Canadian 
Delegation that the time has come for redoubled efforts to effect improve- 
ments in the scale now in use. I am not going to repeat in detail the very 
obvious reasons for this conclusion. It is only necessary to agree with the 
others who have already stressed that unless the burdens of the United 
Nations are equitably and justly shared by all its members, the effect on 
the public at large and upon national legislatures, in particular, can only be 
unfavourable and detrimental to the long-range interests of this organization. 


I do not think that I need stress that we in Canada have always accepted 
our full share of responsibility for financing activities of the United Nations. 
We have been pleased to do so and will continue to do so to the extent that 
is equitable and just. However, we have felt for some time that the Canadian 
share is relatively higher than it should be on a purely objective basis. 
Now we feel that the time has come when certain other countries which, 
by their own claims have experienced rapid and substantial improvements 
in their basic economic position, should also be prepared to accept their 
fair share of the expenses of the United Nations. My Government is only 
too well aware of the many difficulties certain countries have faced in 
attempting to overcome the dislocations and devastation of war. But the 
difficulties of the past can hardly be accepted as justification for the 
unlimited avoidance of current and future responsibilities. The represent- 
atives of certain important member states represented here today, which 
were given important and substantial exemptions in the original scale of 
assessments adopted in 1946, have given wide publicity to the tremendous 
and rapid improvement in their economic and financial circumstances. 
We in Canada feel that it is only reasonable to expect that the contribution 
of these states should reflect, in some small measure at least, this increase 
in their basic capacity to pay. I have not selected these particular examples 
because of any malice toward the governments of the countries concerned, 
but rather because in these cases the facts seem to point to an unavoidable 
conclusion. It is possible that on closer examination this conclusion might 
not be fully supportable but, Mr. Chairman, if that is the case, my Dele- 
gation feels that it is only fair to this Assembly, to the Committee on 
Contributions, and particularly to the countries concerned, to ensure that 
any misunderstandings based on inadequate information or unsatisfactory 
evidence should be corrected immediately. I feel certain that my Govern- 
ment and, indeed, every government represented in this Committee, would 
not wish to pay less than its fair share of the load. I regret that at the mo- 
ment this does not appear to be the case. Therefore, I submit, on behalf of 
the Canadian Delegation, that until the Committee on Contributions is 
given all the information necessary to the development of a scale based on 
facts rather than on presumption, we shall not be in a position to distribute 
the costs of the United Nations on a fair and just basis. 


Many of you will recall the position taken by the Canadian Delegation 
during discussion of the contribution scale for 1949. At that time, although 
we were not convinced that the proposed scale was equitable, we expressed 
our willingness to accept it for one more year. It was, we agreed, probably 
as good a scale as could be devised with the information then available. 
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However, we also stressed our belief that by 1950, at the latest, the Com- 
mittee on Contributions with the full cooperation of all member states 
should be in a position to make definitive recommendations and to propose 
a scale more in keeping with the true facts. We were, therefore, most 
interested in the information provided by the Chairman of the Contributions 
Committee on the statistics received by her Committee during the past 
year. I will not deny that my Delegation was intensely disappointed to find 
that, despite definite improvement, the Committee is still handicapped by 
wide gaps in the information at its disposal. It would appear that the hopes 
we expressed last year have proved unduly optimistic and incapable of 
early fulfilment. Although we realize that for many countries there are, 
and may continue to be, very sound reasons which will prevent them from 
providing adequate statistics, there would appear to be many others 
where this does not seem to be the case. My Delegation joins with others 
who have stressed that this situation must not be permitted to continue 
from year to year. In this connection, there seems to be considerable merit 
in the suggestion by the Brazilian Representative that the Committee on 
Contributions in its report next year, should indicate clearly to the Assembly 
those states which are not providing adequate information. We would hope 
that the report of our rapporteur will carry a clear directive to that effect. 


However, although it is evident that my Delegation is not satisfied 
with the present situation, we are not unmindful of the difficulty, if not the 
absolute impossibility, of attempting in this Committee to carry out the 
formidable and complex task which even the experts on the Committee 
on Contributions, found beyond their reach and resources this year. There- 
fore, in a spirit of cooperation and accommodation, and in order to expedite 
the work of this Committee, the Canadian Delegation will accept the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Contributions for 1950 as the best that 
can be provided at this time. In doing so, I wish to stress again our earnest 
hope that this situation will not be repeated next year. We would, of course, 
find it necessary, if the present scale is reopened, to take whatever action 
may be necessary to safeguard our own position. Under no circumstances 
could we consider a contribution which would further increase the inequities 
within the present scale. 


Having expressed ourselves generally on the report of the Committee 
on Contributions, I should like to deal with a few of the main observations 
made by certain representatives in the debate yesterday. I have already 
mentioned in passing the recommendation of the Brazilian Delegation. 
To this recommendation my Delegation gives its full support. 


We were also interested in the observations by the Australian Delegate 
who, if we understood him correctly, expressed the hope that the Committee 
on Contributions would apply the ceiling principles agreed upon by the 
Assembly last year with caution so as to avoid imposing an undue burden 
on certain members of the United Nations. Speaking as the representative 
of the delegation which was largely instrumental in having the principle 
of the per capita ceiling adopted last year, I should like to assure the 
Representative of Australia that there is no intention or desire on the part 
of my Delegation to shift to any other member state any financial burden 
which its own economic circumstances do not clearly enable it to accept. 
I would further express sincere doubts that any of the dire consequences 
for the United Nations which he seemed to envisage could ever in fact occur. 
At the moment, no member state is affected at all by the application of 
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the per capita principle. Furthermore, as long as the United States’ contri- 
bution is reduced gradually toward the ceiling, other states would be affected 
only slightly and not at all if there were offsetting increases in the relative 
capacity to pay of other states. I am sure that he is aware that the present 
scale already provides very high exemptions for those countries which 
suffered wartime devastation and dislocation. As the incidence of the war 
recedes, the necessity for, and therefore the effect of, these exemptions will 
automatically, though gradually, disappear. My Delegation feels that it 
would not be at all difficult to demonstrate statistically and financially 
that in a scale based either on the present or prospective economic circum- 
stances of the present member states of the United Nations, no state would 
be seriously affected by the application of the per capita principle. We do 
agree, however, with him that it is necessary for the Committee on Contri- 
butions to apply both the over-all and the per capita ceiling principles with 
full regard to the economic circumstances of all member states. I feel 
certain that the Delegate of the United States would join with me in assuring 
other countries that there is absolutely no desire on the part of either of 
our governments to transfer to others financial burdens which they are 
incapable of supporting. Above all, Mr. Chairman, I am certain that 
neither the Representative of Australia nor any other delegate in this 
Committee would wish to be placed in a position where he would find it 
necessary to justify to his own national legislature the payment of a per 
capita contribution which exceeds that of the United States. I am certain, 
therefore, that there is no desire in this Committee to repudiate the principle 
agreed upon last year. 


The Representative of Australia also suggested that the Committee on 
Contributions might develop a statistical scale which might be used not 
only by the United Nations but also by all the specialized agencies as a 
basis for their own contribution scales. We assume that the Australian 
Representative had in mind the preparation of statistical data which 
might be used by these agencies as a basis for their own calculations. If this 
assumption is correct, my Delegation would have no objection to this 
extension of the functions of the Committee on Contributions, providing 
of course that it has the time and facilities to devote to this additional 
work. However, we would strongly oppose any suggestion that this Assembly 
should attempt in any way to impose its own principles for assessment of 
contributions on any specialized agency. In this particular field the governing 
bodies and general conferences of the agencies must clearly have full 
jurisdiction and final responsibility. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, my Delegation also agrees that the Secretary- 
General should again be given authority during 1950 to accept currencies 
other than United States dollars to the extent that these can be used for 
the normal operations of the United Nations. We assume that a resolution 
similar to that adopted last year would grant the Secretary-General the 
necessary authority to accept these other currencies. 
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General Assembly Resolution, December 10, 1949: Budget 
Appropriations for the Financial Year 1950 


(Vote: 48 in favour (including Canada), none against, 7 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 
Resolves that for the financial year 1950 


1. An amount of $US 49,641,773 is hereby appropriated for the following 
purposes: 
A. UNITED NATIONS 


PART I. Sessions of the General As- 
sembly, the Councils, Commissions 
and Committees 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 


(US) (US) COS} 
1. The General Assembly and commis- 
sions and committees thereof....... 1,326,960 
2. The Security Council and commis- 
sions and committees thereof....... 357,600 


3. The Economic and Social Council 
and commissions and committees 

PReCeOL Me feen eel OS 8 Vee oe) 3204090 
(a) Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Drug Supervisory 

ES OGY ame re ee ate teen 24s. 2 39 , 900 

(b) Regional economic commissions 53,560 


418,850 
4. The Trusteeship Council and com- 
missions and committees thereof..... 175,750 
TOADS PART [yee 2,279,160 
PART II. Special conferences, investiga- 
tuons and inquiries 
Dee OOccial COMLeTeNCeS: <a. ss sn sas 53,600 
6. Investigations and inquiries........ 3,417,700 
(a) United Nations Field Service... 337,000 3,808,300 
(b) Permanent international regime 
for the Jerusalem area and 
protection of the Holy Places. .8,000,000 
————11,754,700 
AUB )A EUAN boyy tng Reel Bl Uae en 11,808,300 
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PART III. Headquarters, New York 
7. Executive Office of the Secretary- 
General). sisiad zones eee es eee 
(ay Library.c pein nee: ceean eres 
8. Department of Security Council 
Altairs vcd eae ee ae ee ee 
9. Military Staff Committee Secretariat 
10. Department of Economic Affairs.... 
11. Department of Social Affairs....... 
12. Department for Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
(Lerritories® aeaeeuee mesial. ee 
13. Department of Public Information. 
14, Department of Legal Affairs....... 
15. Conference and General Services... . 
16. Administrative and Financial Serv- 
TEES ica. Ay RAD Ric, «ils Barca Hee cee 
li. Commonstatt (costs on. en eeen ee 
1S! (Common services. es 0 wee ee 
19.) Permanent equipinent.;..5 = 415 ae 


TOTAL, sR A IME cele 


PART IV. United Nations Office at 
Geneva 

20. The European Office (excluding 
direct costs, chapter III, secretariat 
of the Permanent Central Opium 


Dollars 
(US) 


Board and Drug Supervisory Body). .4,141,990 


Chapter III, the secretariat (direct 
costs) of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and Drug Supervisory 
Body. cer es te, E.G eee 


TODA RAR GI Neer. 


PART V. Information Centres 
21. Information centres (other than in- 
formation services, European Office) 


OCGA LN De eee 


PART VI. Regional Economic Commis- 
stons (Other than the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe) 

22. Economic Commission for Asia and 
thes Par Waste... 7oce Wa canteen nner 


23. Economic Commission for Latin _ 


AIMeri€a 2 os: Ree Dee 


53,410 


Dollars 
(US) 


512,000 
449,500 


841, 200 
144,800 
2,450,000 
1,689, 500 


935,000 
3,264,250 
527, 300 
8,731,200 


1,720,000 
3,888,000 
2,110,300 

241, 800 


4,195,400 


839,550 


686, 850 


320 000 


Dollars 
(US) 


27, 504,850 


4,195,400 


839,550 


1,212,350 
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PART VII. Hospitality 
DAMILEOSOILAILUN reese We ore tn Le 


AOA Gea eS RONG Rae ee 


PART VIII. Technical programmes 
25. Advisory social welfare functions... 
(a) Technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development........... 
(b) International Centre for train- 
ing in public administration.. . . 


(OTA eloA RACV ULL © antes 


PART IX. Special expenses 
26. Transfer of assets of the League of 
Nations to the United Nations...... 


IR GME be dese aE ORS Sree 


Dollars 
(US) 


20,000 


635 , 900 
539,000 


149, 500 


533,768 


BAINTERNADIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


PART X. The International Court 
of Justice 
27. The International Court of Justice... 


JUG bi Rie Need og a Wd bi 0 ee i a er a 


634,765 


C. SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 


PART XI. Global reduction on account 
of contractual printing and devalua- 
tion of certain currencies 

28. Global reduction on provisions for 
POMerietiaPriNiine.: ewe et te 

29. Global reduction on account of deval- 
MAIONCOlsGUITeNCICS arian es oe 


CQL BAN Dll nig Ot BB, A ee ren 


Grand total, after reduction 


Dollars 
(US) 


20,000 


1,324,400 


533,768 


634, 765 


~(210, 770) 
~(500, 000) 


~(710,770) 
49 641,773 


2. The appropriations granted by paragraph 1 shall be financed by con- 
tributions from Members after adjustment as provided by regulation 17 
of the Provisional Financial Regulations. For this purpose, miscellaneous. 
income for the financial year 1950 is estimated at $US 5,091,740. 


3. Amounts not exceeding the appropriations granted by paragraph 1 
shall be available for payment of obligations in respect of goods supplied 
and services rendered during the period 1 January 1950 to 31 December 1950. 
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4, The Secretary-General is authorized :— 


(1) To administer as a unit the appropriations provided under section 
3(a) and section 20, chapter III; 


(ii) To apply the reduction under section 28 to the various sections of 
the budget concerned; 


(iii) To apply the reduction under section 29 to the various sections of 
the budget concerned; 


(iv) With the prior concurrence of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions, to transfer credits between 
sections of the budget. 


5. In addition to the appropriations granted by paragraph 1, an amount 
of $US 14,000 is hereby appropriated for the purchase of books, periodicals, 
maps and library equipment from the income of the Library Endowment 
Fund, in accordance with the objects and provisions of the endowment. 
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Appendix 34 


Canadian Statement, Legal Committee, October 25, 1949: Draft 
Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States 


The rights and duties of states are at the basis of all international law, 
as each one of us has been pleased to say here; and it follows, in my Dele- 
gation’s opinion, that if we manage to treat the subject as it deserves, the 
Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States would be the beacon which 
would guide the International Law Commission in its subsequent endeavours. 
I recognize that we are still far from that ideal. There lie ahead of us many 
dangers which we shall have to guard against if we wish finally to arrive 
at success. 

One of the greatest dangers, it seems to us, is that we may succumb to 
the temptation to pervert the language of law to the service of our political 
interests. Most certainly, insofar as we are representatives of our respective 
governments, we cannot and we should not ignore the political consider- 
ations which are linked with our problem. What I mean is that we must 
call political that which is political and law that which is law; our failure 
to do this would soon corrupt the text which has been submitted to us by 
the International Law Commission. 


Another danger is that we may be too conscious of particular situations 
in which our respective countries may find themselves and that we introduce 
clauses which, even though they be legitimate in themselves, would upset 
the balance of the Declaration taken as a whole. That would open the way 
to subsidiary provisions, and would give us a halting and complicated text, 
lending itself to all sorts of controversy. 

A third danger is that we go too fast either as a result of excessive zeal 
or because of too little. 


Excessive zeal has brought about in the past several declarations which 
are now no more than historical relics, such as that presented by the Abbé 
Grégoire in 1793 and 1795. This was the period of the French Revolution 
and great was the enthusiasm of those who wished thus to complete the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen, just as we would like 
to complete our Universal Declaration of Human Rights of December 10, 
1948. The Secretariat’s study which describes these proposals is instructive 
and one may draw from it the lesson that one must make haste slowly. 


As for haste through lack of zeal, I have in mind at this point a procedure 
which would consist of our avoiding headaches by simply ‘noting’ imme- 
diately the Declaration of the International Law Commission, and giving 
it our formal blessing without having taken the trouble to assure ourselves 
that it corresponds as much as it might be made to with what our govern- 
ments expect. That would seem to me a singular way in which to ‘‘save’’ 
it or “‘to make it stand on its own feet’’, to use two expressions which we 
have heard during the course of the present debate. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
President, this Declaration, as the word indicates, will have of itself only a 
“declaratory” effect, that is to say one of a purely persuasive and moral 
nature. For my part, however, contrary to what has been expressed by the 
Delegate from the United States, I consider that the text which we have 
in front of us contains hardly anything more than positive international 
law such as governs the relations of the members of the United Nations 
among themselves. I would make an exception in the case of Article 6, 
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but that exception is not a serious one, considering that the rights of men 
and their fundamental liberties form part of natural law and that, as a 
consequence, they should not be ignored by positive law. Under these 
conditions, my Delegation considers that we should be and must be capable 
of contemplating now the possibility of the future transformation of this 
Declaration under consideration into a Convention on the Rights and Duties 
of States, just as we are already thinking of moving on from the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights to a Covenant on Human Rights. Finally 
my Delegation considers that, with a view to providing favourable con- 
ditions for the eventual conclusion of a Convention on the Rights and 
Duties of States, we must make as perfect as possible this draft Declaration 
which is in our hands. We must not abandon it before according it all our 
attention and all our efforts. 

Having made these general observations, I now come to the practical 
question of the procedure to be adopted and I find myself very close to the 
thesis which was developed yesterday by the Delegate of Venezuela. 

My Delegation, like his, is in favour of referring the draft Declaration 
to our governments after a general debate in this Committee. The Delegate 
from the U.S.S.R. maintained the other day that it was useless for us to 
discuss the draft Declaration in the course of the present session because 
it will come back to us next year. Such is not my opinion after what I have 
heard and learned from what has been expressed by the delegations which 
have had the floor before me. Their utterances have contained many 
valuable contributions which will facilitate the examination of the draft 
by our governments. Nevertheless, in the circumstances, I recognize and 
urge that we avoid entering into a detailed consideration of the individual 
articles. 

Incidentally, I am unable to understand the argument of those who 
claim that our governments have been sufficiently consulted in this matter. 
They have clearly not had time to study the final text given to us by the 
International Law Commission. So far as my Delegation is concerned, 
regarding our consideration of the basic Panama draft, I must say that 
the three Canadian replies mentioned in the Commission’s Report constitute 
only interim answers to the effect that our Government was not yet in a 
position to offer its comments. Besides, as the Delegation from Venezuela 
has pointed out, it is one thing to comment on a simple working draft and 
quite another thing to comment on a text which some of us wish to post up 
as a model of conduct for states. Next time, we shall not let it go by default. 

So we must refer it to our governments; and, if you wish, to the “‘institu- 
tions engaged in the study of international law’’, as the draft Argentine 
resolution proposes. 

In the second place, it would have seemed to me a normal course for the 
comments made by our governments and by institutions to be passed on 
to the International Law Commission as the draft resolution of Argentina 
also proposes. After the work which they have already done on the subject, 
the members of the Commission would be able to do a better job than 
anyone else in analyzing the comments and presenting the whole thing to us 
at the next Assembly. I agree, nevertheless, that the statements of the 
Delegates of Greece and Brazil have not been very encouraging on that 
score. If the other members of the Commission present here are also of the 
opinion that our discussions, followed by the comments of governments 
and institutions, have no chance of inducing them to modify the text which 
they have already furnished us, then it would perhaps be better not to 
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disturb the members of the Commission in the tasks of codification which 
they are pursuing. In that case, if such were the desire of the majority of us, 
my Delegation would accept the proposal that the comments of govern- 
ments and institutions might be referred directly to the Fifth General 
Assembly, after having been assembled by the Secretariat. It is a point 
upon which I should be pleased to learn the views of the other delegations. 


That, Mr. President, is what my Delegation wanted especially to say 
regarding the second part of the Report of the International Law Com- 
mission. On the whole, my Delegation desires that we try further, although 
we have no illusions about the difficulties which await us. It may be that 
next year, after this endeavour, we may be forced to conclude that there is 
not sufficient agreement for us to approve, article by article, a revised text 
of the Declaration. In that case we should be reduced to approving a 
resolution of the kind which the Delegate of the United States has now 
submitted to us. Under such circumstances, my Delegation would then 
have no remorse in agreeing to such a resolution, for lack of anything better. 
But, I repeat, the importance of the subject prompts us in the first place 
to try for something better. It seems to me appropriate at this point to 
recall the magnificent words of a hero of the Netherlands, the classic land 
of international law, to the effect that it is not necessary to hope in order 
to undertake, or to succeed in order to persevere. We are for the courageous 
solution of the problem. 


Appendix 35 


Draft Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States 
prepared by the International Law Commission and included 
as an Annex to General Assembly resolution 
of December 6, 1949 


(Vote: 34in favour (including Canada), none against, 12 abstentions) 


Whereas the States of the world form a community governed by inter- 
national law, 


Whereas the progressive development of international law requires 
effective organization of the community of States. 


Whereas a great majority of the States of the world have accordingly 
established a new international order under the Charter of the United 
Nations, and most of the other States of the world have declared their 
desire to live within this order, 


Whereas a primary purpose of the United Nations is to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and the reign of law and justice is essential 
to the realization of this purpose, and 

Whereas it is therefore desirable to formulate certain basic rights and 
duties of States in the light of new developments of international law and 
in harmony with the Charter of the United Nations, 

The General Assembly of the United Nations adopts and proclaims this 
Declaration on Rights and Duties of States. 
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Article 1 


_ Every State has the right to independence and hence to exercise freely, 
without dictation by any other State, all its legal powers, including the 
choice of its own form of government. 


Article 2 

Every State has the right to exercise jurisdiction over its territory and 
over all persons and things therein, subject to the immunities recognized 
by international law. 


Article 3 
Every State has the duty to refrain from intervention in the internal 
or external affairs of any other State. 


Article 4 

Every State has the duty to refrain from fomenting civil strife in the 
territory of another State, and to prevent the organization within its terri- 
tory of activities calculated to foment such civil strife. 


Article 5 
Every State has the right to equality in law with every other State. 


Article 6 

Every State has the duty to treat all persons under its jurisdiction with 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion. 


Article 7 
Every State has the duty to ensure that conditions prevailing in its 
territory do not menace international peace and order. 


Article 8 

Every State has the duty to settle its disputes with other States by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered. 


Article 9 

Every State has the duty to refrain from resorting to war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political independence of another State, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with international law and order. 


Article 10 

Every State has the duty to refrain from giving assistance to any 
State which is acting in violation of Article 9, or against which the United 
Nations is taking preventive or enforcement action. 


Article 11 
Every State has the duty to refrain from recognizing any territorial 
acquisition by another State acting in violation of Article 9. 


Article 12 
Every State has the right of individual or collective self-defence against 
armed attack. 
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Article 13 
Every State has the duty to carry out in good faith its obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of international law, and it may not invoke 
provisions in its constitution or its laws as an excuse for failure to perform 
this duty. 


Article 14 

Every State has the duty to conduct its relations with other States in 
accordance with international law and with the principle that the sovereignty 
of each State is subject to the supremacy of international law. 
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General Assembly Resolution, December 3, 1949: Rules for the 
Calling of International Conferences by the Economic and Social 
Council 


(Vote: 39 in favour (including Canada), none against, 6 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 173 (II) of 17 November 1947 inviting the 
Secretary-General to prepare, in consultation with the Economic and 
Social Council, draft rules for the calling of international conferences, 


Having considered the draft rules for the calling of international con- 
ferences prepared by the Secretary-General and approved by the Economic 
and Social Council on 2 March 1949 (resolution 220 (VIII) ), 


Approves the following rules for the calling of international conferences 
of States: 


Rule 1 


The Economic and Social Council may at any time decide to call an 
international conference of States on any matter within its competence, 
provided that, after consultation with the Secretary-General and the 
appropriate specialized agencies, it is satisfied that the work to be done by 
the conference cannot be done satisfactorily by any organ of the United 
Nations or by any specialized agency. 


Rule 2 


When the Council has decided to call an international conference, it 
shall prescribe the terms of reference and prepare the provisional agenda 
of the conference. 


Rule 3 


The Council shall decide what States shall be invited to the Conference. 

The Secretary-General shall send out as soon as possible the invitations, 
accompanied by copies of the provisional agenda, and shall give notice, 
accompanied by copies of the provisional agenda, to every Member of the 
United Nations not invited. Such Member may send observers to the 
conference. 
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Non-member States whose interests are directly affected by the matters 
to be considered at the conference may be invited to it and shall have full 
rights as members thereof. 


Rule 4 


With the approval of the responsible State, the Council may decide to 
invite to a conference of States a territory which is self-governing in the 
fields covered by the terms of reference of the conference but which is not 
responsible for the conduct of its foreign relations. The Council shall decide 
the extent of the participation in the conference of any territory so invited. 


Rule 5 


The Council shall, after consultation with the Secretary-General, fix 
the date and place of the conference or request the Secretary-General 
to do so. 


Rule 6 


The Council shall make arrangements for financing the conference, 
except that any arrangements involving the expenditure of funds of the 
United Nations shall be subject to the applicable regulations, rules and 
resolutions of the General Assembly. 


Rule 7 
The Council: 


(a) Shall prepare, or request the Secretary-General to prepare, pro- 
visional rules of procedure for the conference; 


(b) May establish a preparatory committee to carry out such functions 
in preparation for the conference as the Council shall indicate; 


(c) May request the Secretary-General to perform such functions in 
preparation for the conference as the Council shall indicate. 


Rule 8 


The Council may invite specialized agencies in relationship with the 
United Nations and non-governmental organizations having consultative 
status with the Council to take part in conferences called under these rules. 
The representatives of such agencies or organizations shall be entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as at sessions of the Council itself, uniess the 
Council decides otherwise. 


Rule 9 


Subject to any decisions and directions of the Council, the Secretary- 
General shall appoint an executive secretary for the conference, provide 
the secretariat and services required and make such other administrative 
arrangements as may be necessary. 
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Appendix 37 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 
(as of March 15, 1950) 


The Symbol ‘‘x’’ denotes membership. 
The symbol ‘‘(x)’’ applies to countries which have given notice of withdrawal. 


: . we Q * : * : 
el#/2/42/2/2l)elble/8islg 

Sl So Pale VE) Ss ape) Sere 

Afghanistan ix lds Hectilos ote| os) eleeah fates tenia 
Albania Pee nym rm. | 
Argentina PS noe Re eae isscisls 
Australia Tyee HT ES Se Sa Pe a a | an al 
Austria nithdorx sae tach Sill 204 [Sorbie [oo [lac] ameaul ea 
Belgium EEA Sci) ae Re | ea Se ee ee 
Bolivia xlsx ls ee als ele) Oe 
Brazil pres ae ee ed eee rete ype. 
Bulgaria See ee echt Belt] mal cath | tek | cose at ean | 
Burma WA ven) SSccalalacteldeaa| | a aihlyanal eel Ne 4 Seidl nal | ely ale 
Byelorussian SSR a as aks tats es WA eae ceeel tc: 
Canada ic hl Bead oePLomeedl coe Amel aaeal cetlyecLl oes eae 
Ceylon ea eee eet esa 
Chile ea ee a ee eee 
China ox: |yxliechgeel chew ol xo oe Woe ian eer) a a 
Colombia Te Pe EP ee eee Tig el 00] ea nee 
Costa Rica ‘Uae cc i pack Ne alberta deca} Ge geal Gea Rage ae a ee 
Cuba vt | te |e | eee Se ee 
Czechoslovakia are ee eee 
Denmark ee aie ica Selewiee louis. 
Dotninican Se, ee] vase eeligeee [Finca] fake) ae aay it eee 
Republic po Me IRS ae ee eee ewe eid ee ii ss vl -< mph |e 
Ecuador Ey a ae as re ey Pe eer 
Egypt RP Se ET 4 Coen [ee ae ee | a a a 
El Salvador re ee Te es ee ey ee eee ee 
Ethiopia oes x OT es ee ee 
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5 x : 

Continued eee = 2 Oar * s Mig le 

7, 7 <x als ve a gs ah) eee oT) ae 

5 See ee be.) SS eral 
Fanlend Wl ve te bere lke lax 
France Foret 0] ald pes |e tg ae Wee aa Ba Naess ad Fancy ar 
Greece rs ee ee tae be | eit 
Guatemala eee a ise | etl lie htacki 
Haiti ee ee ek ee | Belay 
Honduras Pe eee ie) sete fo lade wae 
Hungary eee ee alse liesp | cad ord 
Iceland ee re mney gl, eal x | cee er yamine, 
India Pelican eae 
Indonesia yo) bar es hk tee ane ee ee ie i be we 
Iran eee ee x pooh iG ze 
Iraq ere ee ee te hd x ex 
Ireland Li) ee ole alyllbal alae ibaa ace Oe aa ld ne 
Israel Poet eater Maltese lab |. x 
Italy Cueshe x xe | x x 
Jordan Se mr area lone etl. wl aes x 
Korea Tce CP ao a een mais hanins ied Slat a 
Lebanon Pea ea Gel es le, x Kah ox 
Liberia Pt Pete ie ee lx x x 
Luxembourg See se pe eae 4 x 
Mexico ee ley eo alle ag lea pe eas x | x 
Monaco Sooih "ai arag] ca Geen a Means es ea = 
Netherlands pcos d ea a ea a aa eee SCA lke door hte 
New Zealand Saree see. lee Xb tee leer 
Nicaragua eral Ten | scl oe ae | eh | OS xX 
Norway SSN ea el ea ea Sleeves ey acer, Leper 
eka ee oan pg fe ae aed Ma ed PI ig dD ent 
Pakistan Pee ee eed ed a op eS bs, Sah ae x ores 

es Hl it| wach Paced vot el eacol ase “hem feces x 


Panama x 


es | ree | ees | | S| NT 
ef | | | | 


Paraguay me 
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5 : 

Continued i OA oe oy peal ore See S) 
re ee Sanz xq al 5 er | oe —- | 90 = pal 

i em a) he ee eg ed ee a ts ep | 

Peru Se deb Geshu eo Piet ades bcos Wate | x | i ee ee 
Philippines 2,2 el ete | ere ele eS alee 
Poland xixixilxilxil@l@lxi|xtx} | [xl — 
Portugal ee eS Se eS Se ae 
Roumania Payer Ot Cetus rae. 
San Marino ee Po ee re ee ae a ot) 4 
SiudiArabia | | kde pels | bo dbele bs 9) eee 
Southern Rhodesia dil aed me aes el Pete Gea 
Spain Te ee ee a) eae et es ae 
Sweden xtaxlxtelst, |. belets| |. 
Switzerland va lig ake Se le lee ee a 
Syria stlzilelgd<zleilelxl=x|2| | | 
Thailand xtxixixi[xilxlxilxixilxl | | fx. 
Turkey x{fxi[xix{x{xixilxixixl | [xl x. 
Tine sok Ferecyro re reese Se 
U. of South Africa ve bee Poet eae | oe ey oe 
USSR. es Dad ely ed ol a ee Ss ee ee 
United Kingdom ‘elelelele lS) Sl22 22] eres 
United States eV se se) i Te | ee 
Uruguay elele Ve Pelee sl =) epee 
Vatican City el oka tale) eh pee oS ae 
Venezuela Cs is ) ele tele b&b ees bee he eer 
Yemen shel ala Pele alee 2] ila 
Yugoslavia "eh alad oil eletbebe) =) eee 


Total of Members. | 59. )-60 1°62.) 54 | 56 |. 47 | 47 1.62 1 75 ) 751 18 12 aeSae roe 


*The following are also members of the Universal Postal Union: Algeria, Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, French Morocco, French Overseas Territories, Germany, Japan, Portuguese Colonies, Spanish 
Morocco, Tunisia. The following are also members of the International Telecommunications Union: 
French Morocco, French Overseas Territories, Japan, Portuguese Colonies, South-West Africa, Dependent 
Territories of the United Kingdom and of the United States. 


**The Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization, the World Meteorological 
Organization and the International Trade Organization had not come into existence as specialized agencies 
by the date of publication of this report. As of March 15, 1950, countries listed above under these headings, 
in the case of IMCO were members of the Preparatory Committee; in the case of WMO had ratified or 
acceded to the Convention; and in the case of ITO were signatories of the Havana Charter and, by 
unanimous resolution of the U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment in Havana, members of the 
Interim Commission. Owing to substantial impending additions to their membership in 1950, Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have not been listed in the above table. 
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The Structure of the 
United Nations 
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COMMISSIONS 


ECONOMIC AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


FISCAL 


STATISTICAL 


POPULATION 


NARCOTIC DRUGS 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


MILITARY STAFF 
COMMITTEE 


COMMISSION FOR 4 
CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF 
JUSTICE 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


UNITED NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND 


Simplified reproduction of Chart taken f 
(published September, 1949, by Departm 
Lake 
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ITED NATIONS 


A ULL O R G A N_ S 


TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


SECRETARIAT -= I 


COORDINATION 


ook of the United Nations, 1947-48, 
ic Information of the United Nations, 
Y.) 
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SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC & 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION 


WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
UNION 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
MARITIME CONSULTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION Correnittee 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


Interim Commission 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
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Members* of the Security Council, the Atomic Energy Commission, 

the Economic and Social Council, the Commissions of the Economic 

and Social Council, the International Children’s Emergency Fund, 

the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of Justice, the 

Administrative Tribunal, and the Standing Committees of the 
General Assembly. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Permanent Members Non-Permanent Members 

China To serve until December 31, 1950: 

France Cuba 

United Kingdom Egypt 

United States Norway 

US Re To serve until December 31, 1951: 
Ecuador 
India 
Yugoslavia 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Permanent Members Non-Permanent Members 
Canada To serve until December 31, 1950: 
China Cuba 
France Egypt 
United Kingdom Norway 
United States To serve until December 31, 1951: 
LS Sik. Ecuador 
India 
Yugoslavia 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


To Serve Until December 31, 1950 


Australia Denmark United Kingdom 
Brazil Poland DS.ock: 
To Serve Until December 31, 1951 
Belgium China India 
Chile France Peru 
To Serve Until December 31, 1952 
Canada Iran Pakistan 


Czechoslovakia Mexico U.S.A. 


‘ *Membership as of January 1, 1950, is given unless otherwise stated. For membership of these organs 
during 1949 see Canada and the United Nations, 1948, pp. 268-272. 
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COMMISSIONS OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


(i) 


(il) 


(111) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


(vii) 


Economic and Employment Commission: 

Representatives of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Norway, 
Poland, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States. 


Sub-Commission on Employment and Economic Stability: Experts 
from France, U.S.S.R., Norway, United Kingdom, Poland, Australia, 
United States. 


Sub-Commission on Economic Development: Experts from Brazil, 
Mexico, China, U.S.S.R., India, United States, Czechoslovakia. 


Transport and Communications Commission: 

Representatives of Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, 
India, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Poland, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


Fiscal Commission: 

Representatives of Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., Union 
of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, Vene- 


zuela. 


Statistical Commission: 

Representatives of Argentina, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States. 


Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling: Experts from France, 
United States, India, United Kingdom. 


Population Commission: 

Representatives of Brazil, China, France, Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, Yugoslavia. 


Social Commission: 
Representatives of Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Denmark, Ecuador, France, India, Iraq, New Zealand, Poland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia. 


Commission on Human Rights: 

Representatives of Australia, Belgium, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Guatemala, India, Lebanon, Philippines, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, Uru- 
guay, Yugoslavia. 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and the Press: Experts 
from Lebanon, Egypt, United States, China, Yugoslavia, Uruguay, 
India, France, Philippines, Chile, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R. 


Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities: Experts from U.S.S.R., China, United States, Sweden, 
India, Australia, United Kingdom, Belgium, Ecuador, Haiti, Iran, 
France. 
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(viii) Commission on the Status of Women: 


(ix) 


(x) 


(xi) 


(xil) 


Representatives of Australia, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Lebanon, Mexico, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 

Representatives of Canada, China, France, Egypt, India, Iran, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 


Economic Commission for Europe: 

Representatives of Belgium, Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, Yugoslavia. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 

Representatives of Australia, Burma, China, France, India, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, U.S.S.R.., 
United Kingdom, United States. (Certain other states are admitted 
to associate membership without voting privileges). 


Economic Commission for Latin America: 

Representatives of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Netherlands, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Member Governments: 


Argentina Netherlands 
Australia New Zealand 
Brazil Norway 
Byelorussian S.S.R. Peru 

Canada Poland 

China Sweden 
Colombia Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia UkrainiaitS. 5. Re 
Denmark Union of South Africa 
Ecuador WE Stea te 

France United Kingdom 
Greece United States 
Iraq Yugoslavia 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Administering Trust Territories 
Australia New Zealand 
Belgium United Kingdom 
France United States 
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Permanent Members of: the Security Council 
Not Administering Trust Territories 

China 

Use ke 


Elective Members 
To serve until December 31, 1950: 


The Philippines 
Dominican Republic (replacement for Costa Rica) 


To serve until December 31, 1951: 


Iraq 
Argentina 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


To serve until February 5, 1952: 
Isidro Fabela Alfaro (Mexico) 
Green H. Hackworth (United States) 
Helge Klaestad (Norway) 
Sergei Borisovitch Krylov (U.S.S.R.) 
Charles de Visscher (Belgium) 


To serve until February 5, 1955: 
Alejandro Alvarez (Chile) 
José Philadelpho de Barros e Azevedo (Brazil) 
Jules Basdevant (France) 
José Gustavo Guerrero (El Salvador) 
Sir Arnold Duncan McNair (United Kingdom) 


To serve until February 5, 1958: 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt) 
Hsu Mo (China) 
John E. Read (Canada) 
Bodgan Winitarski (Poland) 
Milovan Zoricic (Yugoslavia) 


UNITED NATIONS ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL 


The initial appointments to the Administrative Tribunal, approved at the 
Fourth Session of the General Assembly, were as follows:— 
To serve until December 31, 1950: 
Sir Sydney Caine (United Kingdom) 
Vladimir Outrata (Czechoslovakia) 
To serve until December 31, 1951: 


Rowland Andrews Egger (United States) 
Emilio N. Oribe (Uruguay) 


To serve until December 31, 1952: 
Mme. Paul Bastid (France) 
H. H. the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar (India) 
Omar Loutfi (Egypt) 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

To serve until December 31, 1950: 

Andre Ganem (France) 
Jan Papanek (Czechoslovakia) 
N. Sundaresan (India) 

To serve until December 31, 1951: 
Thanassis Aghnides (Greece) 

Geile risias( Ghirtay 
Valentin I. Kabushko (U.S.S.R.) 

To serve until December 31, 1952:* 
William O. Hall (United States) 
Olyntho P. Machado (Brazil) 

Sir William Matthews (United Kingdom) 
Committee on Contributions 
To serve until December 31, 1950: 
Rafik Asha (Syria) 
H. Campion (United Kingdom) 
M. Z. N. Witteveen (The Netherlands) 

To serve until December 31, 1951: 

René Charron (France) 
P. M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.) 
Seymour Jacklin (Union of South Africa) 
G. Martinez-Cabanas (Mexico) 
To serve until December 31, 1952:* 

Kan Lee (China) 
Frank Pace (United States) 
Mitchell W. Sharp (Canada) 

Board of Auditors 


The Auditor-General or corresponding official of each of the following 
countries: 
Colombia, to serve until June 30, 1951 
Denmark, to serve until June 30, 1952 
Canada, to serve until June 30, 1953* 
Investments Committee 


Jacques Rueff (France) until December 31, 1950 
Leslie R. Rounds (United States) until December 31, 1951 
Ivar Rooth (Sweden) until December 31, 1952* 

Staff Pension Committee 


The following* were appointed as members and alternate members of 
the Staff Pension Committee for a three-year term, commencing January 
1, 1950. 

Members: 


R. T. Christobal (Philippines) 

E. de Holte Castello (Colombia) 

Nikolai I. Klimov (U.S.S.R.) 
Alternates: 


Miss Carol C. Laise (United States) 
Dr. A. Nass (Venezuela) 
P. Ordonneau (France) 


*Members of Standing Committees of the General Assembly who were elected at Fourth Session. 
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List of Non-Governmental Organizations Granted Consultative 
Status by the Economic and Social Council, as of December 31, 1949 


Category A* 


ie ne 


World Federation of Trade Unions 

International Cooperative Alliance 

American Federation of Labor 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 

International Organization of Employers 

World Federation of United Nations Associations 


Category B** 


Agudas Israel World Organization 

All-India Women’s Conference (India) 

Associated Country Women of the World 

Boy Scouts’ International Bureau 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (United States of 
America) 

Catholic International Union for Social Service 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 

Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 

Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations for Consultation with the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 

The Econometric Society 

Friends World Committee for Consultation 

Howard League for Penal Reform (United Kingdom) 

Indian Council of World Affairs (India) 

Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production 

International Abolitionist Federation 

International African Institute 

International Alliance of Women—Equal Rights, Equal Respon- 
sibilities 

International Association of Democratic Lawyers 

International Association of Penal Law 

International Automobile Federation 

International Touring Alliance 

International Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
Children 

International Bureau for the Unification of Penal Law 

International Carriage and Van Union 

International Wagon Union—R.I.V. 


*Category ‘‘A” organizations are those which have a basic interest in most of the activities of the 


Economic and Social Council and are closely linked with the economic or social life of the areas which they 
represent. 


** Category ‘“‘B” organizations are those which have a special competence but are concerned specifically 


with only a few of the fields of activity covered by the Economic and Social Council. 
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J13 


International Committee of Schools of Social Work 
International Committee of Scientific Management 
International Conference of Social Work 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
International Co-operative Women’s Guild 
International Council of Women 

International Criminal Police Commission 
International Federation for Housing and Town Planning 


International Federation of Business and Professional Women 


International Federation of Friends of Young Women 


International Federation of Unions of Employees in Public and Civil 


Service 

International Federation of University Women 
International Fiscal Association 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
International Institute of Public Finance 
International Institute of Public Law 
International Law Association 

International League for the Rights of Man 
International Organization for Standardization 
International Organization of Journalists 
International Road Transport Union 
International Social Service 

International Society of Criminology 
International Statistical Institute 

International Student Service 

International Transport Workers’ Federation 
International Temperance Union 

International Union for Child Welfare 
International Union of Architects 

International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 
International Union of Family Organizations 
International Union of Local Authorities 
International Union of Official Travel Organizations 


International Union of Producers and Distributors of Electric Power 

. Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organizations 

. National Association of Manufacturers (United States of America) 
Pax Romana—lInternational Catholic Movement for Intellectual and 


Cultural Affairs 


Pax Romana—International Movement of Catholic Students 


Salvation Army 


. Service Civil International 
. Women’s International Democratic Federation 
. Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 


World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 


. World Engineering Conference 
. World Federation of Democratic Youth 


World Jewish Congress 


. World Movement of Mothers 
. World Power Conference 
. World Union for Progressive Judaism 


World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


. World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
. World’s Young Women’s Christian Associations 
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Category C* 


87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


International Federation of Secondary Teachers 

Lions International—International Association of Lions Clubs 
Rotary International 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
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Publications of the Department of External Affairs 


The following is a list of publications issued by the Department of Ex- 


ternal Affairs during 1949 on subjects relating to the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies: 
1**The United Nations, 1946, Conference Series, 1946, No. 3. 


3. 


Canada at the United Nations, 1947, Conference Series, 1947, No. 1. 
Canada and the United Nations, 1948, Conference Series, 1948, No. 1. 


. Reference Papers: 


No. 47 — Reply of the Government of Canada to a questionnaire on 
employment from the Economic and Social Council; 
No. 52 — Three Power co-operation on atomic energy; 
No. 54 — Canada and the International Refugee Organization. 
Reprints: 
No. 70 — What Right Has a Man (reprint of an article by I. Norman 
Smith appearing in the Ottawa Journal of January 31, 1949); 
No. 78 — Straight Talk from Mtke Pearson (reprint of an interview with 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. L. B. Pearson, 
Maclean’s, October 15, 1949). 
Statements and Speeches: 
No. 49/11 — The International Control of Atomic Energy; 
No. 49/21 — Application of Israel for Membership in the United 
Nations; 
No. 49/23 — International Co-operation in a Divided World; 
No. 49/26 — The Security Council: Regulation of Armaments and 
Supply of Forces; 
No. 49/31 — Statement in the plenary meeting of the General As- 
sembly, September 26, 1949; 
No. 49/35 — The United Nations and the International Control of 
Atomic Energy; 
No. 49/40 — The Problems of Disarmament; 
No. 49/41 — Statement on the France-Canada Resolution on Atomic 
Energy made on November 7, 1949, in the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee; 
No. 49/42 — Statement on the Soviet ‘‘Peace’’ Resolution in the First 


Committee of the General Assembly on November 15, 
1949; 


*Category ‘‘C”’ organizations are those which are primarily concerned with the development of public 
opinion and with the dissemination of information. 
**These three publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, for the sum of 50 cents. 
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No. 49/43 — Canada and World Affairs; 


No. 49/44 — Essentials of Peace (statement in the plenary session of 
the General Assembly, December 1, 1949); 


No. 49/45 — Canada and the World Food Situation; 


No. 49/47 — Canadian Statements on the Status of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Places. 


. External Affairs (Monthly Bulletin of the Department of External 
Affairs) 

A Day with the Canadian Delegation at the United Nations—Dec.; 
Economic and Social Council—Mar., Apr., May; 

Commission on Human Rights—July; 

Economic and Employment Commission—July; 

Elections—Jan., Nov.; 

Narcotics Commission—Aug. ; 

Social Commission—July; 


General Assembly: 


Armaments, Proposals to Reduce—Jan., July, Nov.; 
Atomic Energy—Jan., Apr., Nov., Dec.; 

Displaced Persons—June; 

Essentials of Peace—Dec.; 

Field Service, United Nations—May, Aug., Dec.; 
Fourth Session, Introduction to—Sept. ; 

Freedom of Information—Apr., May; 
Genocide—Jan. ; 

Greek Question—Jan., Nov.; 

Human Rights in Eastern Europe—Apr., Sept., Nov.; 
Human Rights, Commission on—June; 

Human Rights, Declaration of—Jan.; 

Indians in South Africa, Treatment of—Apr., June; 
Interim Committee—Jan., Mar.; 

International Court of Justice—Jan.; 

Israel, Admission of—June; 

Italian Colonies, Former—June, Sept., Nov., Dec.; 
Korea—Mar., Nov.; 

Methods and Procedures—Apr., Nov.; 

Palestine: Conciliation in—Jan. ; 

Spain—Apr., June; 

Spanish, Use of—Jan.; 

Subsidiary Organs—Aug.; 

Appointments to—Dec. ; 

Technical Assistance—Nov.; 

Trusteeship Council, Elections to—Nov.; 

Veto, Problem of the—Apr.; 


Security Council: 

Atomic Energy—Mar., July; 

Berlin—Feb. ; 

Elections—Jan., Nov.; 

Indonesia—Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., June, July; 
Kashmir, Cease Fire in—Feb. ; 
Palestine—Feb., Mar., Apr.; 

Trieste, Governorship of—Mar.; 
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Specialized Agencies: 

International Labour Organization—Mar. ; 

International Refugee Organization—Mar., Apr., May; 

World Health Organization—Mar. 
6. Press Releases 

The following press releases issued on United Nations matters include 
announcements of meetings, composition of Canadian delegations, texts of 
statements, etc.: Nos. 1, 12, 16, 38, 41, 44, 49, 51, 55, 70, 78. 
7. Biographies 

A number of biographies of Canadian delegates to United Nations 
meetings were also issued during 1949. 


Appendix 42 
United Nations Documents, 1949: A Selected Bibliography 


The printed publications of the United Nations listed below may be 
procured in Canada through The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street W., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


I. Main Reports and Resolutions: 


A. General 

Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization 
(1 July 1948 to 30 June 1949); document A/930; July 1949; 159 pp.; 
printed; $1.75; General Assembly Official Records: Fourth Session, 
Supplement No. 1. 

Resolutions of the General Assembly, Part II, Third Session (5 April to 
18 May, 1949) ; document A/900; 31 May 1949; 36 pp.; printed; 40 cents. 
Resolutions of the General Assembly, Fourth Sesston (20 September to 
10 December, 1949); document A/1251; 28 December 1949; 67 pp.; 
printed; 70 cents. 


B. Political and Security 

Report of the Security Councal to the General Assembly covering the period 

from 16 July 1948 to 15 July 1949; document A/945; August 1949; 

103 pp.; printed; $1.00; General Assembly Official Records: Fourth 

Session, Supplement No. 2. 

Report of the United Nations Special Commuttee on the Balkans; document 

A/935; August 1949; 25 pp.; printed; 50 cents; General Assembly 

Official Records: Fourth Session, Supplement No. 8. 

Report of the United Commission on Korea 

(a) Vol. I; document A/936; August 1949; 34 pp.; printed; 40 cents; 
General Assembly Official Records: Fourth Session, Supplement . 
No. 9. 


(b) Vol. II—Annexes; document A/936/Add.1; August 1949; 62 
pp.; printed; 70 cents; General Assembly Official Records: Fourth 
Session, Supplement No. 9. 


bf 


C. Constitutional 


Report of the Interim Committee of the General Assembly (31 January 
to 17 August, 1949); document A/966; September 1949; 28 pp.; printed; 
30 cents; General Assembly Official Records: Fourth Session, Supple- 
ment No. 11. 


Report of the Special Committee on Methods and Procedures of the General 
Assembly; document A/937; 12 August 1949; 23 pp.; printed; 25 cents; 
General Assembly Officials Records: Fourth Session, Supplement 
Nog, 


D. Economic and Social 


Report of the Economic and Social Council covering the period from 30 
August 1948 to 15 August 1949; document A/972; September 1949; 
212 pp.; printed; $1.25; General Assembly Official Records; Fourth 
Session, Supplement No. 3. 


Resolutions of the Fight Session of the Economic and Social Council 
(7 February to 18 March, 1949); document E/1310; 15 March 1949; 
47 pp.; printed; 50 cents; Official Records: Supplement No. 1. 


Resolutions of the Ninth Session of the Economic and Social Council 
(5 July to 15 August, 1949); document E/1553; 15 August 1949; 94 pp.; 
printed ; $1.00; Official Records: Supplement No. 1. 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development (Plan for an expanded 
cooperative programme through the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies); document E/1327/Add.1; May 1949; 328 pp.; printed; 
D202 ales No-2 1949 11. Bel. 


E. Budgetary and Financial 


Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1950 and Information Annexes; 
document A/903; July 1949; 259 pp.; printed; $2.75; General Assembly 
Official Records: Fourth Session, Supplement No. 5. 


Financial Report and Accounts for the year ended 31 December 1948 
and Report of the Board of Auditors; document A/902; 26 May 1949; 
35 pp.; printed; 40 cents; General Assembly Official Records: Fourth 
Session, Supplement No. 6. 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions—Second 
Report of 1949 to the General Assembly; document A/934; 8 August 1949; 
49 pp.; printed; 60 cents; General Assembly Official Records: Fourth 
Session, Supplement No. 7. 


F. Trusteeship 


Report of the Trusteeship Council covering its Fourth and Fifth Sessions 
(6 August 1948 to 22 July 1949); document A/933; July 1949; 103 pp.; 
printed; $1.00; General Assembly Official Records: Fourth Session, 
Supplement No. 4. 


G. Legal 
Report of the International Law Commission covering its first session 12 
April to 9 June 1949; document A/925; 24 June 1949; 10 pp.; printed; 
15 cents; General Assembly Official Records: Fourth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 10. 
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H. Specialized Agencies 

Report of the Secretary-General on action taken 1n pursuance of the agree- 

ments between the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies; document 

E/1317; November 1949; 127 pp.; printed; $1.25; Economic and Social 

Council Official Records: Fourth Year, Ninth Session, Supplement 

No. 17. 

Food and Agriculture Organization: Work of FAO 1948-49; Report of 

the Director-General to the Fifth Session of the Conference of the 

Food and Agriculture Organization; Washington, 1949; 104 pp.; printed; 

$1.00. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: Fourth Annual 

Report to the Board of Governors 1948-1949; Washington, 1949; 56 pp.; 

printed. 

International Monetary Fund: Annual Report of the Executive Directors 

for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1949; Washington, 1949; 122 pp.; 

printed. 

International Civil Aviation Organization: Report of Council to the Third 

Assembly on the activities of the Organization June 1948-February 1949; 

Doc. 6433, A3-P/4, 11 April 1949; Montreal, 1949; 73 pp.; printed. 

International Civil Aviation Organization: Supplementary Report of the 

Council to the Third Assembly on the activities of the Organization March 

1-May 31, 1949; Doc. 7447, A3-P/18, 3 June 1949; 31 pp.; mimeographed. 

International Labour Organization: Report of the Durector-General 

(Thirty-Second Session, Geneva, 1949); 4 April 1949; Report No. 1; 

156 pp.; printed by “‘Imprimeries Populaires’’ Geneva (Switzerland). 

International Refugee Organization 

(a) Report of the International Refugee Organization (Economic and 
Social Council, Ninth Session); 17 May 1949; document E/1334; 
95 pp. (mimeographed only). 

(b) Report of the Director-General on the Number of Refugees and Displaced 
Persons to be Moved in Repatriation and Resettlement Programmes; 
6 October 1949; document GC/109; 10 pp. (mimeographed only). 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 

(a) Report of the Director-General on the activities of the Organization— 
Presented to the Fourth General Conference, September to October 1949; 
document 4C/3; September 1949; 141 pp.; printed; Unesco Publi- 
cation No. 429. 

(b) Report to the United Nations 1948-1949; 176 pp.; printed; Unesco 
Publication No. 316. 

(c) Study abroad—International Handbook—Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange, Volume II, 1949; 364 pp.; printed; Unesco 
Publication No. 518. 


World Health Organization 

(a) Second World Health Assembly (Rome, 13 June to 2 July, 1949), 
Decisions and Resolutions, Plenary Meetings, Committees, Annexes; 
December 1949; 420 pp.; printed; $2.25; Official Records No. 21. 


(b) Report of the Executive Board, Fourth Session (held in Geneva, 8 to 
19 July, 1949), (Supplement, Reports of the Joint Committee on Health 
Policy, UNICEF/WHO); December 1949; 49 pp.; printed; 50 
cents; Official Records No. 22. 
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II. Research Publications by the United Nations Secretariat: 


Yearbook of the United Nations 1947-48; September 1949; 1126 pp.; 
baa $12.50; Sales No.: 1949.1.13 (Department of Public Informa- 
tion 

Handbook of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies; May 
1949; 222 pp.; printed; $1.00; Sales No.: 1949.I.9 (Department of 
Public Information). 

Yearbook on Human Rights for 1947; 1949; 581 pp.; printed; $6.00; 
Sales No.; 1949. XIV.1. 

Statistical Yearbook 1948 (Prepared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations) (First Issue); 1949; 482 pp.; printed; bilingual; $6.00; 
Sales No.: 1949. X VII.1. 

An International Bibliography on Atomic Energy—Volume 1, Political, 
Economic and Social Aspects; document AEC/INF./7.Rev.2; 28 March 
1949; 45 pp.; printed; 50 cents; Sales No.: 1949.1X.1.Vol.1 (Department 
of Security Council Affairs). 

International Fellowships; October 1949; 55 pp.; printed; 40 cents; 
Sales No. 1949.1V.7 (Department of Social Affairs). 

Major Economic Changes in 1945; January 1949; 74 pp.; printed; $1.00; 
Sales No.: 1949.1I.C.1 (Department of Economic Affairs). 

Supplement (to the above); June 1949; 119 pp.; printed; $1.00; Sales 
No.: 1949.1I.C.2 (Department of Economic Affairs). 

World Economic Report 1948; July 1949; 300 pp.; printed; $3.00; Sales 
No.: 1949.1I.C.3 (Department of Economic Affairs). 

Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects No. 1; April 1949; 271 pp.; 
printed ; $2.00; Sales No.: 1949.II.D.1 (Department of Economic Affairs). 
Methods of financing economic development in under-developed Countries; 
December 1949; 163 pp.; printed; $1.25; Sales No.: 1949.II.B.4 (Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs). 


Except in a limited number of specified cases mimeographed United 
Nations documents are not included in the above bibliography. They are, 
however, available to the general public by annual subscription from the 
United Nations Secretariat, Lake Success, N.Y.; and to university staffs 
and students, teachers, libraries and non-governniental organizations, from 
the United Nations Department of Public Information, Lake Success, N.Y. 


Complete sets of United Nations documents may also be consulted at the 
following centres in Canada: 

University of British Columbia (English printed and mimeographed 
documents). 

Provincial Library of Manitoba (English printed and mimeographed 
documents). 

University of Toronto (English printed and mimeographed documents). 

Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto (English printed 
and mimeographed documents). 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa (English and French printed documents 
and English mimeographed documents). 

McGill University (English printed and mimeographed documents). 

University of Montreal (French printed documents). 

Laval University (French printed documents). 

Dalhousie University (English printed and mimeographed documents). 
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PREFACE 


“Canada and the United Nations” is a survey of the activities 
and accomplishments during 1950 of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies, and of the participation of Canada in these 
bodies. It attempts to put in perspective not only the political and 
military activities of the United Nations which are constantly brought 
to our attention, but also the economic and social activities of the 
whole United Nations system. This system consists not merely of 
the Security Council and the Assembly but of all the conferences, 
councils and commissions working under the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies in New York, Geneva, and throughout the world. 

The diverse achievements of the United Nations in economic, 
social and humanitarian fields, though less spectacular and easier of 
accomplishment than in political fields, touch upon almost every 
aspect of human endeavour. The initiation in 1950, for instance, of 
the programme of technical assistance to under-developed countries 
has far-reaching implications. This programme, and related pro- 
jects outside the United Nations, represent the beginning of a vast 
and constructive effort designed to assist countries which are retarded 
in material development to make better use of their own resources 
for the improvement of their own living standards. Such pro- 
grammes are not designed as acts of charity; they are investments in 
prosperity in which all will share. As a complement to these pro- 
grammes, new industries will be set up, agricultural techniques 
improved, and international trade stimulated so that the general 
standard of living may be raised. Methods by which the long-term 
economic development of the less-developed countries can best be 
financed are now being discussed in the United Nations. 


But technical assistance and long-term development projects are 
not merely economic in nature. They are designed to improve health 
standards and living conditions, and in this way they are closely 
associated with other projects in the social field which are being 
pursued in the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. The 
programme of advisory social welfare services, for instance, is 
proving an excellent channel through which the experience of the 
more highly-developed countries may be made available to the 
responsible authorities in less-developed areas. Outstanding work is 
also being done on behalf of refugees by the International Refugee 
Organization, which will terminate its activities in September 1951, 
but which by that time will have resettled over one million refugees. 
Under special United Nations programmes, refugees in the Middle 
East have been assisted and plans are being made for aid to be 
extended to victims of the war in Korea. These are but a few of the 
large number of economic and social activities of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies which are described in this report. 
The extent of these activities represents no mean achievement for an 
international system whose total annual budget is about $80,000,000. 

In the long run, the maintenance of peace is closely related to 
this great work of social and economic development. Peace un- 
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accompanied by a steady improvement in the lot of all peoples would 
be an unstable achievement of the United Nations. At the moment, 
however, the unhappy position in which the Free World finds itself 
is that its long-term objective of social and econcmic progress must 
inevitably be subordinated to a considerabie extent to the short-term 
objective of defending itself against the threat to the conditions of 
peace and security without which social progress is impossible. 

Although the importance of economic and social development 
must not be under-estimated, the major issue during 1950 for the 
United Nations was the North Korean aggression and the con- 
sequences of that aggression, particularly as they affected the prin- 
ciple of collective security. 


During the period since the United Nations was founded, the 
Security Council had had more success than is generally recognized 
in dealing with outbreaks of hostilities. In Palestine, Indonesia, and 
Kashmir, by persuasion, conciliation, and mediation the opposing 
forces had been persuaded to stop fighting and had been assisted in 
the tedious process of peaceful settlement. While rejoicing in these 
accomplishments of the United Nations we recognized that the 
parties concerned basically preferred a peaceful settlement rather 
than a continuation of war and were prepared for negotiation and 
adjustment. We knew, furthermore, that these were peripheral 
struggles in the sense that they did not directly involve the great 
powers and that they were not a direct manifestation of the cleavage 
between the Soviet world and the Free World. During these years 
the Assembly also had been used as an instrument to maintain peace 
by supporting, through the Greek and Korean Commissions of the 
Assembly, the efferts to strengthen the democratic governments in 
those countries. In neither case, however, before 1950, had the 
responsibilities assumed by the Assembly involved the organization 
as a whole in a direct military challenge from communist forces. 


In June of 1950 the United Nations was faced with a direct 
military challenge in Korea, which was not only made in great force 
but had, moreover, the obvious support of the two great communist 
powers of Russia and China. This challenge, in spite of its gravity, 
was met promptly and with the approval of the very great majority 
of tne member states of the United Nations. 


The action of the United Nations in June of 1950 broke new and 
significant ground. The United Nations did not hesitate to take a 
stand even though it realized that the aggressors had the military 
support of two of the great powers. [or the first time, the United 
Nations now set out to organize and use collective military action 
against armed aggression. We had assumed that the failure of the 
United Nations, because of Soviet intransigence, to fulfil the pro- 
visions of the Charter concerning collective measures would make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for the United Nations to organize any- 
thing in the nature of a military operation. In a situation of grave 
necessity, however, member states found means for conducting such 
an operation under United Nations auspices. In the absence of any- 
thing like a United Nations High Command, the practical alternative 
was to nominate the United States Government as the Unified Com- 
mand, a policy which has proved efficient in spite of some inevitable 
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difficulties over the direction of policy. This collective action, 
although in accordance with the letter and the spirit of the Charter, 
represented an expansion of the role that circumstances had led 
us to expect the United Nations to play. Precedents were set of 
enormous Importance. 

The issue was then complicated and made much more difficult by 
the Chinese intervention on behalf of the North Korean aggressors. 
This raised the whole question of the way in which the United 
Nations fulfilled its role as a collective security organization in the 
event of aggression in which a great power participated. 

In these circumstances, the responsibilities of members of the 
United Nations were ill-defined. On the one hand the pledges set 
forth in the Purposes and Principles of the Charter applied to great 
and small powers alike. All solemnly pledged themselves not to use 
force against the territorial integrity or political independence of 
any state; all pledged themselves to settle their disputes by peaceful 
means; all agreed that the first purpose of the United Nations is 
‘to maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to 
take effective collective measures for the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression 
or other breaches of the peace’’. 

On the other hand, however, the effect of the rule of unanimity 
amongst the Great Powers, as embodied in the veto, had led to the 
realization that the United Nations would not be used as an instru- 
ment of collective security in circumstances which involved a Great 
Power. This assumption seemed to be confirmed by the fact that 
the Great Powers themselves have failed to agree to measures under 
Article 43 of the Charter by which the United Nations was to be 
provided with the means of taking enforcement action. There had, 
therefore, been no preparation for the collective action which was 
undertaken to repel the aggression in Korea, nor was there even a 
clear understanding of the obligations which rested on member states 
in these circumstances. 

The general question of the role the United Nations could play 
as a security organization in a divided world was thus difficult to 
answer. The specific question posed in the autumn of 1950 of what 
action it should take when confronted with the fact of Chinese 
participation in North Korean aggression was even more difficult. 

The aggression in Korean had to be resisted; on this there could 
be no doubt. But should the resistance in Korea take a form which 
might lead to limited or unlimited war against China? On this there 
could be and were grave reasons for doubt and hesitation. 

In the first place, the whole philosophy on which the United 
Nations is founded is that force should be used only as a last resort 
when all possibilities of settlement by persuasion, conciliation and 
mediation have been exhausted. Secondly, when the United Nations 
is compelled in the last resort to use force, it uses only as much force 
and no more than is necessary to attain its object, suppressing acts 
of aggression and restoring peace. It was, moreover, clear that the 
only people who would be likely to profit from a war between the 
United Nations and China would be the ruling circles in the Soviet 
Union, and it was these ruling circles which constituted the greatest 
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danger to the peace and freedom of the world. Finally, the motives 
of the Peking Government in assisting in the original aggression in 
Korea were obscure. Before taking any action which might lead to 
an extension of the hostilities outside Korea, it was therefore the 
duty of the United Nations to endeavour through all means at its 
disposal to assure the Peking Government that the legitimate interests 
of the Chinese Communist Government and people in Korea would 
not be adversely affected by a defeat of the North Korean aggressors. 


A comprehension of these factors which entered into the consi- 
deration by the United Nations of the question of Chinese inter- 
vention in Korea is essential to an understanding of what the United 
Nations may do in the future. The United Nations should not be 
judged as if it were a court to try offenders, with a police force 
always ready and able to punish those found guilty. The United 
Nations is not an entity in itself. It is the sum total of the wills of 
its members and of the combined contributions which they are willing 
to make. It is not now able to apply overwhelming pressure at all 
times on all offenders, major or minor. Its members therefore must 
conserve their limited resources in order to be able to apply them 
collectively where they are most needed. It is for this reason that 
those free countries with particular responsibilities for the main- 
tenance of peace have been obliged to supplement the United Nations 
with special agreements like the North Atlantic Treaty. The United 
Nations is of enormous importance in the preservation of peace and 
the maintenance of collective security. But so long as the armed 
forces which must be used to maintain the security of the Free World 
are possessed by a relatively few states, the methods by which these 
forces are used to fulfil the collective security obligations of the 
United Nations must necessarily be a matter of concern, particularly 
to those countries on which the burden of defending the Free World 
rests. 


It is important, however, not to underestimate the role played 
by the United Nations as a whole, as distinct from that of the United 
States and a few of its allies, in resisting North Korean aggression. 
However clear the issue in Korea has been to Canadians, we should 
not forget that it is less clear to the peoples of Asia and other parts 
of the world. The United Nations has played an important role in 
clarifying and organizing the defence of collective security. Although 
the United States would certainly have been justified in intervening 
on its own to prevent aggression in Korea, without the United 
Nations it would have been still more difficult than it has been to 
make clear that the United States was not acting for national or 
imperialistic purposes. And what is more important than mere 
appearances is the fact that this has been an international effort in 
which, through the United Nations, the influence of Asian, European 
and other countries has been brought to bear on policy. 


The United Nations brings together in closer association than would 
otherwise be possible countries taking active steps to resist aggres- 
sion and countries prepared to give moral and in some cases diplo- 
matic support. It provides an important forum, and it provides a 
meeting place where the representatives of almost all states not only 
can meet but cannot avoid meeting. Most important of all, it provides 
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machinery for peaceful settlement. Even though we have unfor- 
tunately found it necessary to increase enormously our defences, 
we are doing so not because we are resigned to the arbitrament of 
war. We are doing so to deter aggression, to persuade aggressors 
to negotiate fairly and honourably. The United Nations exists 
amongst other things to remind the Free World continuously of the 
ultimate purpose of its policy and to assist it to seize every possible 
opportunity for negotiation and settlement. 

In this time of crisis in the United Nations, it is essential that 
the Free World maintain its principles, while at the same time 
recognizing and making allowance for the limitations upon its power 
and resources. We must make clear that we are firmly opposed to 
aggression of all kinds and that if at times we are unable to meet 
aggression with the firmness we would wish, it is because we do not 
yet possess the arms to do so. We should not be ashamed to profess 
at the same time that the principal purpose of the United Nations is 
to make peace rather than wage war, and that we must therefore, 
no matter how strong we may become, be prepared with patience and 
imagination to prolong our efforts to reach a settlement. 


LDV Sn fi 


Secretary of State for Haternal Affairs. 


Ottawa, 
February 1951. 
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in this series: The United Nations, 1946, Canada, at the United 
Nations, 1947, Canada and the United Nations, 1948 and Canada and 
the United Nations, 1949, which are obtainable from the King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, for the sum of fifty cents per copy. 


POLITICAL AND SECURITY 


Korea 


From the moment when the armed forces in North Korea 
launched their attack across the 38th parallel on June 25, 1950, the 
Korean problem overshadowed all other questions before the United 
Nations. After five years spent in employing processes of negoti- 
ation and conciliation as a means of settling disputes such as those 
in Palestine, Kashmir and Indonesia, and of attempting to solve the 
multiple issues of the “cold war’’, the U.N. had now been confronted 
with a case of outright and unprovoked aggression against a sovereign 
state. The ability of the world organization to take collective action 
in the face of aggression had thus been directly challenged, and the 
challenge was the clearer by reason of the fact that the Republic 
of Korea had been brought into being as an independent nation under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


The prompt action of the Security Council to meet this crisis 
was generally accepted as the only response possible in the face of 
such a crucial test; and fifty-three of fifty-nine members supported 
the Council’s stand against the aggression. It was soon clear, how- 
ever, that the campaign to repel the invaders would be. arduous and 
costly and that a very substantial build-up would be required before 
United Nations forces could mount an effective counter-offensive. 
Moreover, while the war was confined to Korea, it had repercussions 
which demonstrated that much more was involved than the fate 
of that country alone. Although the U.S.S.R. had been careful to 
avoid an open entry into the fighting, the direction of Soviet sym- 
pathies was manifest and there was much speculation as to the 
degree to which the Soviet Union was prepared to support the North 
Korean Communists. Later, with the intervention of Chinese Com- 
munist forces, there was no doubt that the United States and other 
Western nations were engaged in a serious diversionary war in the 
Far East and that their contributions to the defence of Western 
Europe were in danger of being gravely affected. 

The implications of the war, therefore, extended into the heart 
of the relations among the great powers. Mcreover, as the war had 
progressed, fundamental questions had been raised with regard to 
the capacity of the United Nations to act as an agent of universal 
collective security. 

The previous record of the Unifed Nations in Korea had been 
one of limited success. The organization had endeavoured, over a 
period of years, to assist the Koreans to achieve independence and 
unity under a freely elected government. These efforts, however, 
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had been frustrated by the refusal of the Soviet Union to accept 
the procedures laid down by the General Assembly at its Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Sessions.1 The Temporary Commission established 
by the Assembly in 1947 was re-established in 1948 as the United 
Nations Commission on Korea, with instructions to continue its 
efforts to achieve the unification of South and North Korea. In 
October 1949, the Assembly decided that the Commission should be 
given additional authority to appoint observers to assist it in report- 
ing on “developments which might lead to, or otherwise involve, 
military conflict in Korea’”’. Further efforts to engage in negotiations 
with the North Koreans failed to elicit any response, however, and 
the Commission was able to do no more than concentrate on carrying 
out the Assembly’s instructions so far as they concerned South 
Korea, and on observing developments along the southern fringe of 
the 38th parallel. 

Because of the unstable situation in the artificially divided 
peninsula, it had been realized that Korea constituted a potential 
threat to peace in the area. Nevertheless, the news of the North 


_Korean attack on June 25 came as a profound shock. On the 


re 


initiative of the United States Government, however, the Security 
Council was called into session on the same day. The United Nations 
Commission on Korea having provided authoritative confirmation 
that aggression had occurred, the Council adopted a resolution 
calling for the cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of North 
Korean forces to the 88th parallel. The Soviet Delegation, which 
had been boycotting the Council over the problem of Chinese 
representation, was not able to veto this resolution. The resolution 
also urged members to render every assistance to the United Nations, 
and to refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean author- 
ities. Two days later, as the North Koreans still advanced, President 
Truman again took the lead and announced that he was ordering 
United States air and sea forces to give cover and support to the 
troops of the Government of the Republic of Korea. Later on the 
same day, June 27, the Security Council, noting that the North 
Koreans had ignored its previous resolution, approved a second 
resolution recommending that “members of the United Nations 


' furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary 


to repel the armed attack and to restore international peace and 


' security within the area’. Naval and air support were promptly 


offered by member governments with units available in the vicinity, 
and by June 30 authorization had been given General MacArthur 
to employ ground forces under his command if the situation re- 
quired. The fifty-three members of the United Nations which 
approved the Security Council’s stand declared their willingness 
to comply, in accordance with their individual capacities, with the 
Council’s recommendations. On July 7, the Security Council passed 


_a third resolution recommending that all members providing military 
_forces and other assistance should make them available to ‘‘a Unified 
' Command under the United States’, and authorizing the use of 


the United Nations flag in operations against the North Korean 
forces. 


1See Canada and the United Nations, 1948, pp. 67-72 and Canada and the United Nations, 
1949, pp. 73-75. 
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In Canada official and public opinion strongly supported the 
measures taken by the United Nations to meet the crisis.1 Govern- 
ment approval was recorded in the House of Commons on June 28 
by the Secretary of State for External Affairs who stated that 
the decisions taken by the Security Council represented “collective 
action through the United Nations for peace’. On June 30, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, told the House that “if a Canadian 
contribution ...under a United Nations Commander, would be im- 
portant to achieve the ends of peace... then the Government wishes 
Parliament to know that it would immediately consider making 
such a contribution”. This support soon assumed concrete form.? 
On July 12, Canada made available three destroyers; on July 21 
an air transport squadron; and on August 11, in co-operation with 
the Canadian Pacific Airlines, passenger transport facilities between 
Vancouver and Tokyo. On August 7, the Government authorized 
recruitment of a Canadian Army Special Force, which, subject to 
Parliamentary approval, would be available for service in Korea. 
To this end the Canadian Forces Act was passed by Parliament 
and became law on September 9. An advance unit was despatched 
in October, and by December 19 a battalion had arrived in Korea 
to complete its advance training. 

Despite the ready response of member nations, and particularly 
of the United States, to the North Korean aggression, and while 
the Unified Command was building up its strength for the counter- 
attack, the superior forces of the North Koreans compelled a steady 
retreat throughout July and August to a beach-head around Pusan. 
Meanwhile, on August 1, the Soviet Representative returned to the 
Security Council to take his turn as President and, as expected, to 
block any further constructive action on Korea. In anticipation 
of the revival of the veto, the Council passed a last resolution on 
this question on July 31, dealing with the problem of civilian relief.* 

By mid-September the first phase of the Korean crisis had 
ended. The Security Council was inhibited from further action by 
the return of the U.S.S.R., which purported to view recent events 
in the inverted perspective of an unsuccessful attack by the Republic 
of Korea, backed by the United States and condoned by the illegal 
actions of an improperly constituted organ of the United Nations. 
Moreover, United Nations forces had gone over to the offensive 
and after the Inchon landing on September 15, were approaching 
the 38th parallel. Additional and urgent United Nations decisions, 
involving the unification and rehabilitation of Korea and, more 
immediately, the scope of further military operation were clearly 
required. Discussion of the Korean question was, therefore, trans- 
ferred to the General Assembly which had, in any case, an item 
on its agenda entitled “Report of the United Nations Commission 
on Korea” dealing with the problem of the independence and uni- 
fication of that country. 

1See Canada and the Korean Crisis, September 1, 1950, and Documents on the Korean 
Crisis, January 24, 1951. 

2While the bulk cf military forces in the Korean operation were supplied b ythe United 
States, contributions in the form of naval, ground or air forces, or hospital units, were 
offered by the following countries and had been accepted by the Unified Command as of 
December 31, 1950: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, India, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, 


aay the Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom. 
See “Aid for Korea’, pp. 56-58. 
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When the Fifth Session of the Assembly opened on September 
19, the Korean question was given priority on the agenda. The 
Canadian attitude was outlined in a statement by Mr. Pearson on 
September 27, during the opening debate. This statement set forth 
five main principles which might govern the Assembly’s decision 
on Korea: 


(1) “The general objective of the United Nations in Korea 
should be to fulfil now the purposes which have repeatedly 
been stated at previous Assemblies —a united Korea, a 
free Korea, a Korea which the Korean people itself governs 
without interference from outside.” 

(2) “The United Nations must assist the people of Korea to 
establish peace and order throughout its territory as a 
firm foundation for democratic institutions and of free self 
government.”’ 

(3) “The Korean people, once peace has been restored, must 
be assured that no nation will exploit the present situation 
in Korea for its own particular advantage.” 

(4) “Nothing shall be done in the establishment of a united 
free Korea which carries any menace to Korea’s neigh- 
bours.” 

(5) “The free governments of Asia should take a major share 
of the responsibility for advising the Korean people upon 
methods of government which they should adopt and pro- 
cedures which they should follow in establishing those 
methods of government.” 


The main debate centred on two draft resolutions: an eight- 
power resolution sponsored by Australia, Brazil, Cuba, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines and the United Kingdom, and 
the second, a five-power resolution, sponsored by Byelo-Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukraine and the U.S.S.R. 


The eight-power resolution, presented by the United King- 
dom, made the following recommendations: 


(1) that “all appropriate steps should be taken to ensure 
y conditions of stability’ throughout Korea; 

/ (2) that “all constituent acts be taken, including the holding 
of elections under the auspices of the United Nations for 
the establishment of a unified and democratic government” ; 

(3) that United Nations forces should only remain in any part 
of Korea so long as necessary for achieving these objectives; 

(4) that all necessary measures be taken to accomplish economic 
rehabilitation. 


The resolution went on, in its operative part, to call for the 
establishment of a Commission to be known as the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK). 

The Cominform bloc opposed the eight-power resolution on the 
grounds that it sanctioned United States “intervention” in the 
internal affairs of the Korean people, and tacitly permitted the 
military occupation of Korea “by imperialist powers’’. Their counter- 
resolution consequently recommended that the “belligerents” 
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immediately cease hostilities and that the United States and other 
foreign troops in Korea be immediately withdrawn, and that a 
“narity’’ commission, elected at a joint meeting of the Assemblies 
of North and South Korea, organize and conduct elections for a 
national assembly of all Korea. 


These resolutions reflected two irreconcilable approaches to the 
Korean issue. A somewhat different position was taken by the 
Indian Representative. While agreeing fundamentally with the 
objectives and assumption of the eight-power resolution, he never- 
theless questioned the wisdom of adopting, at that stage, those 
provisions which gave a tacit authority for the continuation of 
United Nations military operations north of the 38th parallel, and 
pointed out that these paragraphs of the resolution might serve 
merely to increase the tension already existing in that part. of the 
world. However, he did not submit any specific resolution embodying 
his views. Instead, with the strong support of Israel and Yugo- 
slavia, he proposed the appointment of a sub-committee to formulate 
a compromise resolution which might command the largest measure 
of agreement. Many delegations, while sympathetic to the intention 
behind the Indian proposal, nevertheless came reluctantly to the 
conclusion that it was unlikely to produce concrete resuits. As 
Mr. Pearson pointed out, the Soviet Delegate had already stated 
that he saw no possible compromise. Moreover, the need for fur- 
ther United Nations guidance was a matter of urgency and a 
sub-committee might well result in prolonged delay. When brought 
to a vote the Indian proposal was defeated by 32 to 24, with 38 
abstentions. The Assembly was thus faced with a choice between 
the only substantive resolutions which had been proposed, and 
there was no doubt where the will of the majority lay. In the final 
vote on October 7 the General Assembly adopted the eight-power 
resolution by 47 to 5, with 7 abstentions, including India. 


In implementation of this resolution, the new United Nations 
Commission was immediately appointed, the members _ being 
Australia, Chile, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Thailand and Turkey. Pending its arrival in Korea an Interim 
Committee composed of representatives of the same nations was 
established at Lake Success to consult and advise the Unified Com- 
mand. In view of the difficulties which were anticipated in con- 
nection with the re-establishment of civil administration in North 
Korea before the holding of elections, the first act of the Interim 
Committee was to approve a resolution advising the Unified Com- 
mand to assume provisional responsibility for the government and 
administration of areas north of the 38th parallel which might 
come under occupation by the United Nations forces, pending further 
consideration of the problem by UNCURK. The Economic and 
Social Council was also preparing the way for a comprehensive 
programme of economic rehabilitation. 


Unfortunately, just as the United Nations was beginning to 
formulate plans for a unified and democratic Korea in accordance 
with the new resolution, the situation in Korea itself underwent 
a drastic change and the Korean crisis entered its third phase, that 
of Chinese Communist intervention. 
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Karly in October, while the debate at Lake Success was still 
proceeding, the Chinese Communist Foreign Minister, Chou En-lai, 
had publicly warned that his country would not “stand aside’ if 
United Nations troops crossed the 38th parallel. This warning had 
contributed to the apprehension of a number of delegations lest 
the continuation of United Nations military operations into North 
Korean territory might result in an extension of the conflict. On 
the other hand, while a hait short of the 38th parallel might have 
been held to be consonant with the immediate objective of stopping 
the aggression, it would have left unsolved the long-range problem 
of unification, unless the North Koreans themselves agreed to aecept 
a United Nations settlement for the entire country; and .t would 
have permitted the North Korean forces to regroup once more 
behind their previous border, remaining as a constant threat to the 
stability of the area. Within a month after the difficult decision 
was made, however, it became apparent that the warning from 
Peking had not been an empty threat. Substantial numbers of 
Chinese Communist “volunteers” appeared on the Korean side of 
the Yalu River, throwing back advance units of the United Nations 
forces. On November 6, the United Nations received official notice 
of Chinese Communist intervention in a special report from General 
MacArthur. 

The gravity of this new development was recognized by all. 
It was, however, by no means clear what motives had inspired this 
intervention, which not only endangered the possibility of any peace- 
ful settlement for Korea, but was also starting a chain of events 
which might lead to a third world war. If it were motivated by 
fear of alien forces along the Manchurian border, or by a desire 
to protect specific Chinese interests in the frontier area, some 
solution might be found. If, on the other hand, the Chinese Com- 
munist action were part of a broader plan, or were designed to 
throw United Nations forces entirely out of Korea, the United 
Nations would be faced with a new crisis incomparably more serious 
than that created by the initial attack on June 25. 

Since the question of Chinese Communist motivation was 
obviously of primary importance, the first action taken by the 
Security Council on November 8, immediately following receipt of 
General MacArthur’s special report, was to adopt a resolution 
inviting a representative of the Chinese Communist Government 
to be present during the discussion of this question in the Council. 
It was also hoped that assurances regarding legitimate Chinese 
interests might ease the tension, and on November 10, a six-power 
resolution was presented to the Security Council calling on the 
Chinese Communists ‘to withdraw from Korea, affirming at the 
same time that legitimate Chinese interests would be protected, 
and requesting UNCURK to assist in the settlement of any problems 
arising along the Chinese-Korean frontier. The Interim Committee 
on Korea had three days before unanimously resolved to give what 
assistance it could in this regard, and by the beginning of December 
the United Nations Commission had begun to consider the problems 
which it had been assigned. 

On November 11, the Chinese Communist Government declined 
the Security Council’s invitation to send representatives to discuss 
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their intervention in Korea, and proposed instead a combined debate 
on Formosa and Korea. It had, however, announced that it would 
accept the Security Council’s previous invitation of September 29 
to the Chinese Communists to be represented during discussion of 
their own earlier complaint against United States ‘‘aggression” in 
Formosa. The delegation was to be headed by Mr. Wu Hsiu-chuan. 
It was hoped that the presence of representatives from Peking might 
at least open the way to private discussions of Korean issues and 
assist in clarifying the motives behind the Chinese intervention. The 
delegation arrived in New York on November 24, the day General 
MacArthur launched the offensive which he hoped would “end the 
war” and “restore peace and unity in Korea”’. 

By the time Mr. Wu appeared at the Security Council on 
November 28, Chinese Communist and North Korean forces had 
already broken through the United Nations front, which had been 
pushed close to the Korean-Manchurian border. The United Nations 
had received General MacArthur’s communique “that an entirely 
new war faced United Nations forces’. It was therefore in serious 
terms that the United States Delegate, Mr. Austin, addressed the 
Security Council. “It now appears doubtful’, Mr. Austin said, “that 
war in Korea can be quickly concluded. It also appears clear beyond 
any doubt that what all the free world hoped was an intervention 
for limited purpose is, in fact, aggression — open and notorious. I 
use the word ‘aggression’ here in this Council and before the world 
by direction of my government. The consequences of these facts 
must be faced squarely by the people of the world, and more 
particularly by this Council’. Mr. Austin then asked the Chinese 
Communist delegate a score of questions concerning Peking’s inter- 
vention in Korea. 

In reply Mr. Wu pointed out that he had come to discuss the 
question of United States aggression against Formosa and not the 
special report of the Unified Command. After presenting the 
Chinese Communist case in uncompromising fashion and accusing 
the United States of aggression in Korea, he concluded with the 
proposal that the Security Council adopt measures calling for the 
withdrawal of United States forces from both Formosa and Korea. 

On November 30, the six-power resolution calling on the Chinese 
Communists to withdraw their troops from Korea was voted on 
in the Security Council, and, as expected, was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union. Nine votes were cast in favour, but India did not participate 
in the vote. The sponsors of the six-power resolution then sub- 
mitted the question of Communist Chinese intervention to the 
General Assembly, which assigned it to its Political Committee. 
Another six-power resolution, almost identical with that vetoed 
in the Security Council, was at the same time placed on the agenda. 

While these preparations were going forward to have the 
question of Chinese Communist intervention debated in the Political 
Committee, Mr. Pearson made the following statement from Lake 
Success on December 5. “In this dangerous situation it remains 
our view that, if and when the military position is stabilized, we 
should try to begin negotiations with the Chinese Communists by 
every means possible. I am aware of the difficulties, I assure you, 
but I believe that nothing should be left undone which might con- 
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ceivably result in an honourable and peaceful settlement in Korea. 
If, for example, providing the military situation is stabilized, there 
could be a cease-fire followed by negotiations — possibly covering 
more subjects than Korea—in which the Chinese Communists 
would participate, there might still be hope of reaching such a 
settlement’. 

One week later, a group of Asian and Middle Eastern countries 
submitted two resolutions to the Political Committee proposing a 
course of action along the lines suggested by Mr. Pearson. The first, 
known as the thirteen-power resolution, reeommended that a special 
group of three, including the President of the Assembly, Mr. 
Nasrollah Entezam, be established to “determine the basis on which 
a satisfactory cease-fire could be arranged’’. The second, sponsored 
by twelve powers (the Philippines did not join in sponsorship), re- 
commended the appointment of a committee to draft plans for a 
“peaceful settlement of existing issues in accordance with the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations’. The Political Com- 
mittee agreed to give priority to the cease-fire resolution, which 
was approved on December 14, by a vote of 52 to 5 (Cominform bloc) 
with one abstention (China). Mr. Pearson and Sir Benegal Rau of 
India were naméd as the two other members of the Cease-Fire Group. 


The initial Chinese Communist and Soviet reaction to the cease- 
fire proposal offered little hope for its success. Both Mr. Malik and 
Mr. Wu made it clear that the proposal was not acceptable, demand- 
ing instead the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea in 
accordance with a Soviet draft resolution of December 9. This reso- 
lution had not specified whether ‘foreign troops” included the 
Chinese Communists. The impression left by Mr. Malik’s remarks 
was that they did not, although he implied that the removal of 
United Nations forces would make it easier to arrange for the 
departure of Chinese “volunteers”. At his press conference on 
December 16, Mr. Wu flatly rejected the cease-fire proposal as a 
trap to permit the building up of United States strength in Korea. 
He also stipulated the withdrawal of United States protection from 
Formosa and the seating of Chinese Communist representatives in 
the United Nations as conditions precedent to any negotiated settle- 
ment in Korea. 

Despite these discouragements, the Cease-Fire Group proceeded 
with its task. As a first step, it consulted representatives of the 
Unified Command regarding a reasonable basis for future discussion. 
From this there emerged, among other proposals, suggestions for 
the establishment of a demilitarized area approximately twenty 
miles deep above the 38th parallel and for the supervision of the 
cease-fire by a United Nations Commission. On December 16, the 
Group sent Mr. Wu a message, repeated by cable to Peking, offering 
to discuss cease-fire arrangements with the Chinese Communist 
Government or its representatives in New York or any other 
“mutually convenient” place. On the same day, Mr. Entezam trans- 
mitted to Peking through the Swedish Government a request that 
the Chinese Communist delegation be instructed to remain in New 
York for discussions with the Cease-Fire Group. Finally on 
December 19, the Group assured the Chinese Communist Foreign 
Minister that it was the clear understanding of the Group and of 
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the sponsors of the twelve-power resolution still before the Political 
Committee, that “once a cease-fire arrangement had been achieved, 
the negotiations visualized in the second resolution” for a peaceful 
settlement of existing issues in the Far East “should be proceeded 
with at once’, and that the Chinese Communist Government ‘“‘should 
be included in the Negotiating Committee referred to in that’ reso- 
lution’. 

The Chinese Communist response was, however, negative. Mr. 
Wu was instructed to leave New York, and the Chinese Communist 
Government notified Mr. Entezam that it regarded ‘as illegal, and 
null and void” all major resolutions, especially those on Asia, which 
had been adopted in the United Nations without the participation 
of the Chinese Communist Delegation. Finally, Mr. Chou En-lai, 
the Foreign Minister of the Chinese Communist Government, 
refusing to recognize the Group, sent Mr. Entezam as President of 
the Assembly the text of a public statement he had made on De- 
cember 22, attacking the ‘so-called proposal for a cease-fire first 
and negotiations afterwards’, and reiterating the conditions for 
negotiating a possible settlement which had previously been laid 
down by Mr. Wu. 

As the year ended, the Cease-Fire Group was preparing to sub- 
mit to the Political Committee of the General Assembly a report 
on its efforts to bring the fighting in Korea to an end. At the same 
time, the Communist forces resumed in strength their offensive 
south of the 38th parallel. 


Formosa (Taiwan) 


Formosa had been occupied by Japan for forty-six years before 
the outbreak of war in 1941. It had been ceded to Japan by China 
in 1895 under the terms of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, as a result 
of the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95. At the Cairo Conference in 
19438 it was agreed by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek that Formosa should be returned to China. This 
was confirmed at Potsdam in 1945 and subsequently adhered to by 
the U.S.S.R. Although from a legal point of view the island should 
probably be regarded as technically Japanese territory until some 
formal action is taken through a peace treaty with Japan, it has for 
all practical purposes been treated, since 1945, as under Chinese 
administrative control. Since the Chinese Communists completed 
their hold on the mainland in 1949, Formosa has been the seat of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government. Both the Nationalist and 
Communist governments are in agreement, however, in regarding 
Formosa as an integral part of China. 

Following the aggression of North Korea on June 25, 1950, the 
question of Formosa acquired new significance, and on June 2% 
President Truman announced that “... In these circumstances, the 
occupation of Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct 
threat to the security of the Pacific area and to United States forces 
performing their lawful and necessary functions in that area. 
Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack 
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on Formosa. As a corollary of this action, I am calling upon the 
Chinese Government in Formosa to cease all sea and air operations. 

. The determination of the future status of Formosa must await 
the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with 
Japan or consideration by the United Nations’’. 

The Chinese Communist Government reacted immediately. In 
a statement on June 28 the Chinese Communist Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Chou En-lai, charged the United States with “armed aggression 
against the territory of China and a complete violation of the United 
Nations Charter’. In a subsequent cable to the Secretary-General 
he called on the Security Council ‘to condemn the United States 
Government for its criminal act in the armed intervention of the 
territory of China and to take immediate measures to bring about 
the complete withdrawal of all the United States armed inyading 
forces from Taiwan and from other territories belonging to China’. 
This complaint was put on the agenda of the Security Council on 
August 29 and was embodied in a formal resolution, sponsored by 
the U.S.S.R., on September 2. The Security Council decided on 
September 29 to extend an invitation to the Chinese Communist 
Government to be represented during the discussion of these charges, 
and further consideration of the subject was deferred until after 
November 15. 

Meanwhile, additional Chinese Communist charges of the United 
States bombing of Manchurian territory in the course of the Korean 
operation had resulted in the introduction of resolutions in the 
Security Council by both the United States and the Soviet Union. 
None of these was adopted, however, and the Soviet Delegation 
decided to bring the Chinese Communist accusations, including those 
relating to Formosa, before the General Assembly under an item 
entitled “Complaint ... regarding aggression against China by the 
United States of America’’. 

All these charges and complaints regarding Formosa were based 
on the Chinese Communist interpretation of the status of the island, 
a question which had now been complicated by the competing claims 
of the two Chinese governments. While consistently refusing to 
recognise any validity in the Chinese Communist accusations, the 
United States Representative had noted in a letter to the Secretary- 
General as early as August 25 that “the United States would wel- 
come United Nations consideration of the case of Formosa. ...’ We 
believe that United Nations consideration would contribute to a 
peaceful rather than forcible solution of that problem’. In an effort 
to resolve the larger issue of the long-term status of the island and, 
if possible, to find a peaceful solution under United Nations auspices, 
the United States proposed on September 20 that the General 
Assembly include on its agenda the ‘‘question of Formosa’. In 
submitting this item, which was accepted and referred to the 
Political Committee on Octcber 7, the United States emphasized once 
more that the measures it had taken were “without prejudice to 
the long-term political status of Formosa’. Discussion in the 
Political Committee was scheduled to begin about the middle of 
November. However, in view of developments in Korea and of the 
increasing tension in the Far East, the United States Representative 
suggested on November 15 that consideration be deferred and that 
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the item be placed at the end of the agenda. This was agreed to 
and further discussion was consequently postponed. 

There still remained the problem of dealing with the Chinese 
Communist charges. The delegation from Peking arrived toward 
the end of November, and attended the Security Council on November 
28. After hearing a lengthy and bitter attack on the United States 
by the Chinese Communist Representative, the Security Council on 
November 30 rejected both the Soviet resolution of September 2 
and a later Soviet-sponsored proposal, submitted by the Chinese 
Communist Delegation, calling for the withdrawal of United States 
forces from Formosa and Korea. The vote in both cases was 1 in 
favour (U.S.S.R.) to 9 against, with India not participating. 

In the Assembly, the Political Committee had also agreed to 
invite the Chinese Communist Representative to participate in the 
discussion of the general Soviet complaint regarding United States 
aggression against China, which began on November 27. This dis- 
cussion was interrupted by the more pressing problem of Korea, 
and on December 19 the Chinese Communist Delegation left New 
York. The year ended, therefore, with no action in the General 
Assembly on either of the items on its agenda dealing with Formosa. 

In the circumstances, there was no opportunity for any ex- 
pression in the United Nations of Canadian views on the Formosa 
problem. It was referred to, however, by Mr. Pearson, in his address 
to the Windsor Chamber of Commerce on November 15. Stating that 
the desire to localize the conflict in Korea had dictated the policy 
of the Canadian Government over Formosa, he continued: ‘‘We 
appreciated the necessity for the action which President Truman 
took on June 27 in ordering the United States Seventh Fleet to 
defend Formosa, because it seemed to provide a way of neutralizing 
that island during the course of the fighting in Korea. We also 
understood the explanatory comment which President Truman gave 
in his press conference on August 31 when he declared: ‘of course, 
it will not be necessary to keep the Seventh Fleet in the Formosan 
Straits if the Korean thing is settled. That is a flank protection 
on our part for the United Nations forces’. The question of Formosa 
has now been placed by the United States on the agenda of the 
General Assembly. We will be prepared to support in the United 
Nations any appropriate resolution which would authorize the 
continuance of this neutralization of Formosa so long as the war 
in Korea makes that necessary”’. 


Chinese Nationalist Charges Against the U.S.S.R. 


Chinese charges against the Soviet Union of treaty breaking 
and violations of the United Nations Charter were originally in- 
troduced at the Fourth Session of the General Assembly. After 
a full debate the question was referred, on December 8, 1949, to the 
Interim Committee.t. On February 7, 1950, the Chinese Delegation 
submitted a draft resolution to the Interim Committee reiterating 
China’s case against the Soviet Union and ealling on all member 
states to withhold recognition of the Chinese Communist regime. 


1See Canada and the United Nations, 1949, pp. 70-73. 
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Since many members were reluctant to take action on this resolution 
because they found it difficult to determine what might usefully be 
done, the Interim Committee did not discuss the substance of the 
question. Apart from the distribution of a letter from the Chinese 
Delegation containing additional charges of Soviet aggression, no 
further action was taken until September 15, when the Interim 
Committee referred the question back to the General Assembly where 
it was placed on the agenda of the Political Committee. 


On November 17, the Chinese Delegation introduced a draft 
resolution calling for the appointment of a United Nations commis- 
sion of enquiry. Support for this resolution was not forthcoming, 
however, and it was withdrawn on November 23. The final outcome 
of the debate was that the General Assembly, on December 1, 
referred the question once more to the Interim Committee. » 


The Canadian position was re-stated in the Political Committee 
of the Assembly on November 22. While the Canadian Represent- 
ative agreed that Chinese charges made in 1949 and 1950 were 
“indeed an eloquent accusation of bad faith in the conduct of the 
Soviet Government towards a state to which it was bound by an 
agreement of friendship and alliance’, he opposed the new Chinese 
proposal for the establishment of a special commission at this stage, 
explaining the Canadian attitude in the following terms: “We are 
not proposing that all accusations and evidence be buried. We are 
merely saying that little practical result can come from surveying 
them once again before a commission formally established by the 
United Nations”. The Canadian Delegation also opposed the sug- 
gestion that the Interim Committee should again be asked to 
consider this question. The Canadian attitude on this aspect of the 
problem was that the Interim Committee “should not be expected 
to resolve problems which the First Committee itself cannot resolve, 
or to act when the First Committee is unwilling to act’. 


The Assembly also adopted during its consideration of this 
item, a resolution on the promotion of stability in international 
relations with the Far East, including a reference to the independence 
and territorial integrity of China. This resolution was supported 
by the Canadian Delegation. 


Peace and Security Proposals 


The President of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, 
Brigadier-General Carlos Romulo, expressed the hope in September 
1949 that the session over which he was about to preside would 
become known as the “Peace Assembly”. One year later Mr. 
Nasrollah Entezam, the new President, stated his hope that the 
Fifth Session would come to be described as the “Assembly of 
Collective Security”. The difference in emphasis between these 
descriptive titles illustrated the increasing concern felt in the 
United Nations as the organization approached and passed its fifth 
anniversary in the atmosphere of a grave international crisis. The 
year which had intervened had marked an abrupt transition from 
the cold war to a new and more menacing phase in world affairs. 
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An outbreak of armed: aggression had not only brought United 
Nations forces into action against a declared aggressor, but was 
threatening to bring about a general world catastrophe. 

Under these circumstances it had become, in the judgement of 
many member states, including Canada, a matter of prime urgency 
to review the collective security machinery which was available to 
the United Nations. It was true that the Security Council’s action 
on Korea had been forthright and effective; but there was good 
reason to believe that in another such crisis the United Nations might 
not be so well served by the Security Council. For one thing, the 
U.S.S.R. had resumed its place at the Council and thus could not be 
counted on to continue to forego its right of veto. For another, 
there were many possible danger areas where the United Nations 
maintained no observation agency such as the Commission on Korea, 
which had provided reliable evidence on the North Korean attack. 
Tt was realized that the prompt implementation of the Council’s 
decisions on Korea would not have been possible had United States 
troops not been available in close proximity to the area of hostilities. 
The fact that such assistance might not be readily forthcoming in 
other possible danger areas had brought to a head the concern of 
many member states over the failure of the permanent members to 
agree on the formation of the United Nations military forces 
envisaged in Chapter VII of the Charter. While the Security 
Council’s recommendations of June and July 1950 had, in the event, 
met with spontaneous acceptance by fifty-three member states, there 
seemed to be a need for new means of organizing collective defence 
against aggression. In spite of its record of achievement on Korea, 
the Security Council did not retain the confidence of the non- 
Cominform world as a capable guarantor of international peace. 
A second line of defence was sought in the General Assembly, where 
votes were not rendered ineffectual by the veto of one of the per- 
manent members. The debates which followed in October and part 
of November 1950 were staged against this background, and they 
resulted in the adoption of constitutional decisions of potentially 
great importance. 

These decisions were embodied in a set of three resolutions. 
By far the most significant provisions were contained in the first of 
these, entitled ‘Uniting for Peace’, which was guided through 
committee and plenary debate under the joint sponsorship of Canada, 
France, the Philippines, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Uruguay. In its final form this resolution contained a 
lengthy preamble, and five parts (A to E), four of which had been 
included in the original text. The fifth incorporated references to 
economic and social objectives based on a proposal, similar in 
character to the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, submitted by the 
Chilean Delegation. The final version of the resolution, as adopted 
by the General Assembly by a vote of 53 to 5 (the Soviet bloc) with 
2 abstentions (Argentina and India) on November 3, 1950, provided 
for the following :! 

(a) the calling of emergency sessions of ie Assembly on 

twenty-four hours notice for the purpose of making re- 
commendations if the Security Council had failed to agree 


1See Appendix 8, p. 167, for excerpts from the text of the resolution. 
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on a means of resisting a breach of the peace or an act of 
aggression; 

(b) establishment of a Peace Observation Commission of 
fourteen states, including the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, to observe and report on the situation 
in areas of international tension; 

(c) a recommendation that each member state maintain ele- 
ments within its armed forces for prompt use as United 
Nations units; 

(d) the establishment of a Collective Measures Committee of 
fourteen members to study methods which might be used 
to strengthen the collective security machinery of the 
United Nations; 

(e) a call for intensified respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, and for increased efforts to achieve 
conditions of economic stability and social progress. 

Each one of the five elements of the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution was subjected to detailed scrutiny and each in its final 
form incorporated certain amendments which had been put forward 
in the debate and to which the sponsoring states agreed. A brief 
record follows of the most important features of the discussion of 
each of the main provisions. 

The proposal that the Assembly should be empowered to meet in 
emergency special session on twenty-four hours notice met with 
general acceptance. It was challenged by the Soviet Representative, 
who took the view that a period of two weeks (he later amended this 
to ten days) would be more reasonable. But the majority agreed 
with Mr. Pearson,' the Canadian Representative, when he said that 
Korea had “shown us what an aggressor can do in two weeks by 
exploiting the initial momentum that an aggressor always has over 
his victim”’ and when he added that “‘in any event a special emergency 
session... would not be summoned until the Security Council had 
itself attempted and failed to deal with the aggression”. Two 
points in this section of the resolution deserve particular attention. 
First, it is provided that a vote of any seven members in the Security 
Council or of a majority of the members of the United Nations 
would be required for the summoning of an emergency session. 
Secondly, with regard to the powers of the Assembly under the 
resolution, it is stipulated that the actual use of United Nations 
armed force may not be the subject of a recommendation unless 
there exists either a breach of the peace or an act of aggression. 
(A threat to the peace may be discussed but may not be the subject 
of a recommendation involving military measures.) 

On Part B of the resolution establishing the Peace Observation 
Commission, the Assembly came closest to unanimous agreement.” 
Indeed, so general was support for the Commission (“the eyes and 
ears of the United Nations’, as the United States Representative 
called it) that even the Soviet bloc voted for its establishment, and 
the U.S.S.R. indicated its desire to be included with the other four 


1See Appendix 9, p. 169, for further excerpts from the Canadian statement. 

2The following fourteen member states were appointed to membership in the Peace 
Observation Commission: China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Iraq, Israel, 
nee Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States and 
ruguay. 
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permanent members of the Security Council in the membership of 
the Commission. On the questions of Chinese representation on the 
Commission, and of the use of the United Nations Panel of Field 
Observers by the Commission, the U.S.S.R. did, however, withhold its 
approval. With the adoption of this provision, machinery exists 
whereby either the Security Council or the Assembly (or the Interim 
Committee when the Assembly is not in session) can, with the consent 
of the states directly concerned, call upon its own observation agency 
to proceed to a danger region and to report on the facts as it finds 
them. 

Part C of the resolution was not unnaturally the most con- 
troversial of the five main provisions. It asked member states to 
maintain within their own national armed forces elements so trained, 
organized and equipped that they could promptly be made available 
for service as United Nations units upon recommendation by the 
Security Council or the General Assembly. As expected, this proposal 
was singled out for concentrated attack by the Soviet bloc, which 
professed to see in it a violation of the enforcement provisions of 
the Charter, and in particular an attempt to transfer the functions 
of the Security Council to the General Assembly. In accordance 
with these objections the U.S.S.R. put forward a series of amend- 
ments and counter-proposals. Among these was a proposal, later 
adopted as an independent resolution in slightly revised form, that 
renewed efforts be made to apply those articles of the Charter 
designed to provide for the establishment of United Nations military 
forces available to the Security Council. 

In reply to the Soviet objections and counter-proposals, the 
sponsoring delegations made it clear that it was not the purpose of 
the resolution to relieve the Security Council of its primary 
responsibility for maintaining international peace. In Mr. Pearson’s 
words: ‘(The resolution) does not sabotage the Security Council. 
It merely establishes peace machinery under the Assembly to 
supplement the Security Council when the latter body sabotages 
itself. If the Security Council can work effectively to defend the 
peace and defeat the aggression, this resolution will never have to 
be invoked.” The majority of delegations regarded Part C as a 
practical and legally justifiable means of ensuring that if the 
Security Council was prevented from acting against an aggressor, 
the Assembly would be enabled to do so through the moral force of a 
recommendation to member states. Moreover, it was essential, in 
Mr. Pearson’s words, to put “police power behind the United Nations 
will for peace” without delay. Mr. Pearson reminded the Committee 
that Canada had pioneered in this field, and that the Canadian 
Government had already recruited a special force which was being 
trained and equipped for service under the United Nations. He 
drew attention to the need for general observance of the provision 
recommending the organization of such units by member states, 
adding that “if sufficient forces of this kind could be held in readiness, 
it would be a powerful deterrent to anyone who would disturb the 
peace’’. 
Although there was general support for the underlying purpose 
of Part C of the resolution, a number of its provisions were subjected 
to lengthy debate, leading in some cases to textual amendments. 
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Thus, in response to suggestions from certain states whose 
constitutions imposed limitations on the employment of their armed 
forces, a condition was included that the units maintained by each 
member should be made available “in accordance with its consti- 
tutional processes”. Other delegations doubted the need for a panel 
of military experts, provided for in the resolution, to assist member 
states in organizing and training their United Nations units, but 
on this point the sponsors would not yield, and the provision was 
retained. 

The fourth section of the resolution (Part D) established ad 
hoc machinery in the form of a Collective Measures Committee! of 
fourteen members to study and report to the Security Council and 
the General Assembly before September 1, 1951, on methods by 
which collective measures against aggression might be organized. 
Early in the debate certain delegations, notably the Australian, 
expressed misgivings as to the scope of the investigatory powers 
of the proposed Committee, and it was in response to this that the 
sponsors made it clear that they were principally concerned with 
means which might be employed to implement the principles set 
forth in Part C of the resolution. In the course of his statement on 
this point, Mr. Pearson suggested that the Collective Measures 
Committee might “‘examine the pros and cons of a small, specially 
recruited international force’. Canada was appointed to member- 
ship on the Committee. 

The final section of the resolution, Part E, embodies the essence 
of a Chilean draft resolution urging intensified and universal respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms and calling for new 
efforts to achieve economic stability and social progress, particularly 
through the development of under-developed areas. 


It is too early to predict to what extent the new provisions 
adopted by the General Assembly under the “Uniting for Peace” 
resolution will add to the peace-preserving resources of the United 
Nations. Whether or not the Assembly will make use of the author- 
ity with which it has been endowed will, of course, depend on the 
willingness of member states to act in accordance with the moral 
force of the Assembly’s recommendations. The Charter contains 
no clause which could be interpreted as making recommendations of 
the General Assembly legally binding on member states. However, 
in the words of the Canadian statement on this point “re- 
commendations, as we now know from the events of June, can have a 
force as strong and compelling as any mandate, when right and 
justice are behind them’. In strict law, therefore, member states 
remain free, under the “Uniting for Peace” provisions, to act 
according to their own desire in response to requests for action by 
the Assembly, so long as their actions are in conformity with their 
general obligations under the Charter. At least, however, the new 
procedure should ensure that the ultimate responsiblity of the 
United Nations as an instrument for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace will not be abdicated because of the failure of the 
Security Council to agree on collective measures to resist aggression. 


1The following fourteen member states were appointed to membership in the Collective 
Measures Committee: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Philippines, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 
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Although the sponsors of ‘Uniting for Peace” were able to 
incorporate at least the sense of a large number of amendments 
suggested during the debate, there were certain proposals which 
were considered to be more suitable for adoption in the form of 
separate resolutions. Consequently, in addition to an annex contain- 
ing revisions in the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure in accordance 
with the various provisions of the resolution, two further resolutions 
were adopted. The first of these, concerning the application of 
Articles 43 and 45, 46 and 47 of the Charter, has already been 
mentioned. It was passed by a large majority after an amendment 
had been added to the effect that its acceptance would not in any 
way prejudice the Assembly’s action under the “Uniting for Peace’ 
provisions. The second independent resolution, which was una- 
nimously adopted, recommended that the five permanent members 
of the Security Council should meet and discuss, collectively or other- 
wise, all problems relevant to the maintenance of peace; and that 
they should advise the other member states on the result of their 
‘ consultations. 


Following the Assembly’s adoption of the resolution discussed 
above, the Political Committee debated two proposals submitted by 
the Yugoslav Delegation. The first, entitled “duties of states in the 
event of the outbreak of hostilities’, was introduced by Mr. Kardelj, 
the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, who pointed out that there was a 
need to perfect, enlarge and broaden existing legal machinery on 
which the United Nations could base its efforts to prevent acts of 
aggression. The essential provisions of the resolution were, in 
brief, that within twenty-four hours after an outbreak of aggression 
each party should announce its willingness to cease fire and to with- 
draw its armed forces; that each party should, at midnight on the 
day of such an announcement, put the cease-fire order into effect 
and begin the withdrawal of its forces; and that any state which 
failed to abide by these provisions should be considered the aggressor, 
and would assume responsibility for prolonging the war. 


The majority of delegations spoke in favour of the purposes of 
this proposal, but serious misgivings were expressed with regard to 
its various provisions. In the view of many delegations an 
aggressor was unlikely to be deterred by the resolution since an 
excuse for disregarding it could always be discovered. For this 
reason the proposal might work to the disadvantage of a victim of 
aggression which complied with it in good faith. Moreover, it was 
the consensus of the majority that to set up automatic criteria for 
determining an aggressor would be dangerous, and that no definition 
of aggression should be attempted without a full examination of all 
its implications. Accordingly, the agreement of the Yugoslav Dele- 
gation was obtained to a modified version of its own resolution. The 
final text is so phrased as to protect the interests of a state which 
complies with the recommendations, and to assure it of reasonable 
freedom of action. A clear reference is made to the rights of self- 
defence recognized by the Charter; those engaged in hostilities are to 
announce, within twenty-four hours after the outbreak of armed 
conflict, their readiness for a simultaneous cease-fire on terms agreed 
by the parties or under conditions laid down by the United Nations. 
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Finally, a procedure is established to enable the Peace Observation 
Commission to make an immediate investigation. The issue of a 
definition of aggression is avoided, but a Soviet proposal, laying 
down criteria by which aggression might be so labelled, was referred 
to the International Law Commission for consideration. This 
proposal which, as Mr. Pearson pointed out, contained no reference 
to “indirect aggression’, was based on a somewhat similar set of 
criteria which had been advanced at the second session of the Dis- 
armament Conference in 1933 by Mr. Litvinov. 


In its second resolution the Yugoslav Delegation proposed that 
the General Assembly should set up a permanent commission of good 
offices as a means of mediating in international disputes. Following 
a brief general discussion this proposal was referred to the Interim 
Committee as part of that body’s study of United Nations conciliation 
machinery. 

The item entitled “declaration on the removal of the threat of a 
new war and the strengthening of peace and security among the 
nations” was discussed on the initiative of the Soviet Delegation, 
which had chosen this means of injecting the “Stockholm” peace 
appeal into the Assembly’s deliberations. Apart from this new 
theme, the body of the Soviet case differed very little from the 
propaganda proposals which the U.S.S.R. had sponsored in 1948 and 
1949. Reduced to its essentials, the resolution tabled by the Soviet 
Delegation called for the unconditional prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and for a system of international control; declared that the 
first government to use the atomic weapon, or any other means of 
mass destruction, would be committing a crime against humanity and 
would be regarded as a war criminal; and urged the Great Powers 
to reduce their armed forces of all kinds by one-third during 1950-51. 
The only new element among these recommendations was the 
proposed declaration that the first government to use the atomic 
bomb should be branded as a war criminal, a theme which had found 
frequent expression in the publicity which had accompanied the 
“Stockholm” peace appeal. 


In spite of the familiar propaganda tone of this resolution, 
determined efforts were made by many delegations in the Political 
Committee to ascertain whether or not the 1950 version of the Soviet 
protestations represented a genuine desire to resume negotiations 
with the non-Cominform powers. Hope that these efforts might be 
fruitful was increased by a statement which Mr. Vishinsky made in 
the Committee on November 23 when he introduced the Soviet re- 
solution. Mr. Vishinsky’s statement was notable for its unusually 
heavy emphasis on the theme of the U.S.S.R.’s peaceful intentions 
towards the rest of the world. At one stage in his statement he 
asserted that Soviet policy was based on the idea that “‘peaceful co- 
existence between the Soviet system and capitalist states for a very 
long period was not only possible but unavoidable’. Moreover, it 
appeared from what Mr. Vishinsky said regarding atomic weapons 
that the U.S.S.R. might be genuinely willing to enter into negotiations 
on the question of the inspection and control of atomic energy.! 
There was a rapid reaction to this section of Mr. Vishinsky’s state- 


1See “Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments’, pp. 48-50. 
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ment. Referring specifically to it, Mr. Pearson! asked the Soviet 
Representative to clarify the type of international control which he 
had in mind, but no direct answer to this challenge was forthcoming 
from the Soviet Delegation, and it became increasingly clear during 
the remainder of the debate that the Soviet Union was not prepared 
to engage in fruitful discussion of the atomic energy impasse. 


When their hopes of serious negotiations had proved unavailing, 
the non-Cominform delegations turned their attention to the for- 
mulation of counter resolutions in which they reiterated their con- 
ception of the principles on which the pursuit of international peace 
should be founded. These principles were outlined in a resolution 
entitled “peace through deeds” which, in its final form, was sponsored 
by eight member states: Bolivia, France, India, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States. In many 
of its clauses this resolution resembled the declaration on the 
“essentials of peace’? which had been adopted at the Fourth Session 
of the General Assembly. Its most important elements were: a 
condemnation of the practice of intervention by one state in the 
internal affairs of another for the purpose of changing a legally 
established government by the threat or the use of force; and a 
declaration that aggression in any form, whether committed openly 
or by the fomenting of civil strife in the interest of a foreign power, 
is “the gravest of all crimes against peace and security”. The 
resolution also declared that the achievement of lasting peace was 
dependent on the establishment of certain indispensable conditions: 
the acceptance of effective international control of atomic energy on 
the basis of the majority plan already approved by the General 
Assembly; the control and elimination of all other mass-destruction 
weapons; and the regulation of all armaments and armed forces under 
a United Nations system of control and inspection, with a view to 
their gradual reduction. 


When this declaration was voted upon it received 47 votes 
(including that of Canada), was opposed by 5 member states (the 
Soviet bloc), with one nation, Yugoslavia, abstaining. A Chilean 
resolution, the essence of which was a statement condemning war 
propaganda, was adopted by 43 votes to none, with 8 abstentions. 


A further noteworthy feature of the debate on this item was a 
proposal submitted by India recommending the creation of a United 
Nations Peace Fund for the development of under-developed areas, 
and further recommending that each member of the United Nations, 
before March 1951, send to the Secretary-General a submission setting 
torth the principles and the scale on which it would be prepared pro- 
gressively to reduce its armaments, and to contribute to the Peace 
Fund. This proposal stimulated considerable interest in the Com- 
mittee and led to questions as to the relationship between the 
suggested Peace Fund and the Technical Assistance Programmes 
already functioning under the auspices of the United Nations. The 
Indian Delegation, however, did not press this proposal to a vote 
and agreed to withdraw it and to become co-sponsor of the “peace 
through deeds” resolution in view of the willingness of the re- 


1See Appendix 11, p. 173, for excerpts from Canadian statement. 
"See Canada and the United Nations, 1949, pp. 33-37. 
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maining sponsors to insert a reference in their resolution to the 
objectives of the Indian proposal. This reference took the form of a 
declaration that one of the essential prerequisites of lasting peace 
and security was a reduction of armaments and a corresponding de- 
velopment of the human and economic resources of nations for the 
general welfare, with due regard to the needs of under-developed 
areas of the world. 

The record of the discussions on this item illustrates the in- 
creasing tendency for the Assembly to become involved each year in 
a hostile and fruitless propaganda debate on “‘peace”. There can be 
no doubt that the U.S.S.R. welcomes this perennial opportunity to 
air before a world audience its plausible but empty protestations, 
and it is regrettable that the delegations of those member states whose 
policies are vilified by Soviet spokesmen should be obliged to devote 
so much time and effort to exposing the baselessness of Soviet 
arguments. It may be assumed that Mr. Pearson reflected the 
views of many delegations when he suggested in his statement on 
the Soviet resolution “a two-year moratorium on bellicose and 
violent speeches about peace at the United Nations and a two-year 
attempt to do something about peace’. It is, however, too much to 
hope that the U.S.S.R. will surrender the full use of this forum for 
its propaganda. It is also certain that the non-Cominform dele- 
gations will continue to dissect and examine Soviet statements in 
case they should bring to light a genuine readiness to do something 
more than talk about peace. 


Former Italian Colonies 


During its Fifth Session the General Assembly had to deal 
with a number of issues arising out of its comprehensive resolution 
of November 21, 1949, on the disposal of the former Italian colonies. 
These affected all three of the territories: Italian Somaliland, for 
which the Assembly had recommended a ten-year period of trustee- 
ship; Libya, with its three component parts of Cyrenaica, Tripo- 
litania and the Fezzan, which was to become a sovereign state by 
January 1, 1952; and Eritrea, concerning which the Assembly had 
asked for more information before it attempted to make a definite 
recommendation. Canada took an active part in the Assembly’s 
work during the Fifth Session in regard to both Libya and Eritrea 
but made only one brief intervention in the debate on Italian 
Somaliland. 

On January 27, 1950, the Trusteeship Council completed its draft 
of a trusteeship agreement for Italian Somaliland, worked out at 
Geneva in consultation with representatives of Italy, which accepted 
the draft, and Ethiopia, which did not. In accordance with the 
terms of this agreement, the formal enactment of which was subject 
to the approval of the General Assembly, Italy took over the admin- 
istration of Italian Somaliland on a provisional basis from the 
United Kingdom on April 1, 1950, having bound itself to observe 
the terms of the draft agreement. This was similar in many respects 
to the trusteeship agreements adopted in 1946 for trust territories 
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in other parts of Africa. It had, however, several unique features. 
It was the only agreement which made provision for its own termin- 
ation, the territory being promised independence after ten years. 
It was also the only one to which a declaration of constitutional 
principles was attached, vesting sovereignty in ‘the people and 
providing for the creation of a territorial council to be consulted by 
the administering authority in all matters other than defence and 
foreign affairs. Since in this single instance the administering 
authority was not a member of the United Nations, there was set 
up, with headquarters in Mogdishu, an Advisory Council consisting 
of representatives of Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines, whose 
members were authorized to participate without vote in debates in 
the Trusteeship Council on the administration of Italian Somaliland. 
Ethiopia, which opposed the return of Italians to East Africa 
in an administrative capacity, reserved its position fully in relation 
to this trusteeship agreement. When the issue came up for consider- 
ation in the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee of the Assembly in 
November 1950, Ethiopia argued that the United Nations did not 
possess the authority to proceed further with the matter. It 
maintained that no true “agreement” had been submitted, inasmuch 
as Article 79 of the Charter made it clear that trusteeship “agree- 
ments” implied prior acceptance by the states directly concerned, 
and in this case Ethiopia, as a state directly concerned, had not 
agreed. Ethiopia’s argument was rejected. Canada, like the 
majority of committee members, held that since the Trusteeship 
Council had been asked by the Assembly in November 1949 to 
negotiate a trusteeship agreement with Italy the Assembly was 
bound to consider the instrument so prepared. Ethiopia was sub- 
sequently dissuaded from pressing to the vote an alternative 
proposal under which the International Court of Justice would be 
asked to give a series of advisory opinions on the interpretation of 
Article 79 of the Charter. On December 2 the Assembly formally 
approved the trusteeship agreement for Italian Somaliland by a 
majority of 44 (including Canada) to 6 (Ethiopia and the Soviet 
bloc). There were no abstentions. A budgetary appropriation of 
$175,000 was required to cover the expenses of the Advisory Council 
for Italian Somaliland in 1951. 
| At its Fifth Session the General Assembly also had before it 
the report of the United Nations commission which had gone to 
Eritrea in February 1950 to examine local conditions and to offer 
recommendations on the best means of promoting the welfare of 
the inhabitants. Members of the commission disagreed on the 
disposition which should be made of the territory. The Guatemalan 
and Pakistani members recommended that Eritrea should be estab- 
jished as a separate, independent state, after a maximum period of 
ten years under direct United Nations trusteeship. The Norwegian 
member suggested union of all or part of the territory with Ethiopia, 
the Western Province being permitted, however, to join the Sudan 
if it .preferred. The Burmese and South African members re- 
commended the federation of the whole of Eritrea with Ethiopia. 
Italy was known to prefer the creation of a separate, independent 
Eritrean state, while Ethiopia advocated the full incorporation of 
Hritrea in its own empire. In the Interim Committee of the General 
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Assembly, where the report of the Commission for Eritrea was first 
discussed between July and September 1950, Canada gave its support 
to the principle of federation, believing that the Eritreans would 
encounter insuperable difficulties if they tried to create a separate 
state, although some concession should be made to the convictions of 
those who opposed incorporation of Eritrea in Ethiopia. Canada 
had considerable sympathy with the Norwegian proposal, but believed 
the evidence showed that federation was the solution likely to be 
acceptable to the largest number of Eritreans. A tentative draft 
resolution based on the federal principle was worked out by the 
Chairman of the Interim Committee during the summer in private 
consultations with the Italian and Ethiopian Representatives and 
a number of interested delegations, but final agreement could not be 
reached before the General Assembly convened. 

The following suggestions offered at various stages of the debate 
during the Fifth Session were defeated: a’ U.S.S.R. proposal for the 
immediate establishment of Eritrea as a separate, independent state 
and the withdrawal of British forces within three months; a Polish 
version of the Soviet proposal, providing that Eritrea should become 
an independent state after three years of administration by a council 
of six members, which would report annually to the General 
Assembly; a suggestion of Pakistan that Eritrea should be prepared 
for independence with the aid of a United Nations Commissioner, 
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through a process similar to that which is being followed in Libya; 
and an Iragi proposal, which had considerable support, that the 
choice between federation with Ethiopia or independence as a 
separate state should be made by a national assembly duly represent- 
ative of the people of Eritrea by July 1, 1951, at the latest. 


When it became apparent that the intervention of a number of 
disinterested states was needed to encourage agreement between 
Italy and Ethiopia, Canada consented to act as one of fourteen joint 
sponsors of a draft resolution, based on the federal principle, which 
was similar to the arrangement worked out by members of the 
Interim Committee earlier in the year. This draft resolution was 
finally adopted in the Assembly on December 2 by a vote of 46 to 10 
with 4 abstentions. Those opposed to the resolution were the Soviet 
bloc, four Latin American states and Pakistan. In its final form 
the resolution outlined the terms of a federal act in accordance with 
which Eritrea would be an autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia 
under the sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown. Exercising legislative, 
executive and judicial powers in the field of domestic affairs, it 
would have equal representation with Ethiopia in an Imperial federal 
council. A United Nations Commissioner would help to draft the 
Eritrean constitution, which would have to be considered, however, 
by an Eritrean Assembly and ratified by Ethiopia. The transfer of 
powers from the United Kingdom administration would take place as 
soon as the constitution and federal act entered into effect, the process 
being completed by September 15, 1952. On December 14 the 
Assembly elected Mr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo of Bolivia as United 
Nations Commissioner for Eritrea. The amount required to support 
the Commissioner’s work for 1951 was $266,200. 

In Libya, as a first step in preparation for the coming of in- 
dependence by January 1, 1952, the administering powers had been 
establishing self-governing institutions on a regional basis. Cyrenaica 
had enjoyed autonomy since September 1949, the Fezzan since 
February 1950. In Tripolitania an administrative council had been 
set up in May 1950, pending elections for a regional representative 
legislature. Mr. Adrian Pelt, the United Nations Commissioner, 
reported moreover that a preparatory committee of twenty-one 
Libyans, created in July, was arranging for the summoning of a 
national assembly of sixty members, of whom twenty would be 
named from each of the three component regions of Libya. The 
Commissioner was confident that, despite all obstacles,. Libyan 
independence could be achieved by the date which the Assembly had 
previously stipulated. Canada, Chile, Ecuador and Greece according- 
ly submitted a joint draft resolution expressing confidence in the 
effectiveness of the work of the Commissioner, aided by his advisory 
council, and recommending that the administering powers press on 
with the creation of the desired governmental institutions, co- 
ordinating their work to this end. The need for continuing technical 
assistance to enable Libya to develop a sound administrative system 
and viable economy was also recognized. 

Indonesia, Pakistan and five Arab states led a joint attack on 
the administering powers, alleging that they were purposely delaying 
the transfer of power to national authorities and that they intended 
to perpetuate their hold on the separate parts of Libya by ensuring a 
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federal rather than a unitary form of government for the new state. 
The principle of equal representation of the three parts of Libya 
in the national assembly was particularly criticized, since it meant 
that Cyrenaica and the Fezzan, possessing between them only a 
quarter to a third of the nation’s population, could outvote the re- 
presentatives of the more populous and advanced region of Tri- 
politania, whose people incline toward a unitary form of government. 
In a joint draft resolution the seven states proposed that a Libyan 
national assembly ‘“‘duly representative of the inhabitants” should 
be convened by January 1, 1951, and that a provisional government, 
responsible to this assembly, should be set up by March 1 to take over 
all the powers now exercised by the British and French authorities. 

Canada participated in the informal deliberations of a drafting 
committee which eventually produced a compromise text. The new 
draft, avoiding any criticism of the work accomplished in Libya, 
allowed an extra month of preparation before the creation of the 
provisional government, which would not be responsible to the 
constituent assembly but would take over progressively from the 
administering powers in accordance with an arrangement to be 
worked out by the Commissioner. Although insisting that Libya 
should be a united state, the compromise draft resolution left it to 
the inhabitants to decide whether the new state should be constituted 
along unitary or federal lines, in accordance with the principle of 
self-determination previously adopted by the General Assembly. 
The need for technical assistance continued to be recognized, though 
it was made clear that aid should be extended to Libya only at its 
express request. After some debate this draft resolution, jointly 
sponsored by Canada and twelve other members, was adopted in the 
Assembly, with an amendment affecting the section on technical 
assistance. During the debate on the resolution the Commissioner 
promised that he would recommend that the Libyan national 
assembly should enact a constitution only in provisional form, leaving 
to a duly elected parliament the function of giving the instrument 
final approval. He looked for the establishment of a bi-cameral 
legislature, the first chamber to be popularly elected and the second 
to be composed of an equal number of representatives from the three 
regions of Libya. An Egyptian amendment calling for the creation 
of an elected rather than an appointed national assembly, which 
would have entailed a considerable postponement of the date on 
which independence could be achieved, failed to receive two-thirds 
majority support. Instead the thirteen-power resolution was adopted 
on November 17 by 50 votes in favour and none against, the cost to 
the United Nations of implementing it in 1951 being estimated at 
$582,200. The Soviet bloc and France abstained from voting, the 
latter on the ground that the dates set to mark the various phases of 
Libya’s development would be difficult to meet, although France 
pledged its full co-operation. On the recommendation of the 
Economic and Social Council the Assembly provided in a separate 
resolution that Libya should not be deprived of technical assistance 
during the interval which might elapse between the achievement of 
independence and the admission of the new state to membership in 
the United Nations. Soviet efforts to prescribe a unitary form of 
government for Libya, and to secure the withdrawal of foreign troops 
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within three months and the dismantling of military bases, were 
defeated. 

On December 15 the Assembly adopted by large majorities, 
with only the Soviet bloc opposed and two members abstaining, the 
separate sections of a draft resolution carefully worked out in sub- 
committee with the aid of Italian and Egyptian representatives, 
providing for the orderly transfer to Libya, with the aid of a United 
Nations tribunal, of various categories of Italian state property and 
other economic and financial interests. With regard to claims for 
war damages in Libya the Secretary-General was asked in a separate 
resolution, unanimously adopted, to study the problem within the 
context of the technical assistance which Libya is to receive. Mr. 
Lie will submit his findings to the Sixth Session of the Assembly. 

Undelimited portions of the boundaries of two of the former 
Italian colonies are to be fixed according to procedures approved by 
the Assembly in a further resolution adopted on December 15. After 
Libya has achieved independence it is to negotiate a boundary settle- 
ment with France directly, although the aid of a “third person” 
may be provided, either by decision of the parties themselves or 
through an appointment to be made by the Secretary-General. The 
boundaries of Italian Somaliland with British Somaliland and with 
Ethiopia are to be fixed through negotiations conducted by Italy 
with the United Kingdom and -Ethiopia respectively. In case of 
difficulty resource may be had to a United Nations mediator. Should 
his recommendations not be accepted by either party a procedure of 
arbitration will be adopted. 

Canada voted in favour of all the resolutions adopted at the 
Fifth Session of the Assembly in relation to the former Italian 
colonies. It also agreed with a decision that the proposed adjustment 
of the boundary between Egypt and Libya should be held over for 
consideration at the next regular session of the Assembly. 


Palestine 


The United Nations had five matters to consider during 1950 
in its efforts to help bring about stable conditions in Palestine on 
the basis of the partition of the country between Jews and Arabs. 
These five questions were studied against the background of the 
formal incorporation of the central portion of eastern Palestine into 
the Kingdom of Jordan in April 1950, which permitted its in- 
habitants for the first time since 1920 to regard themselves as citizens 
of an independent state. The particular issues considered by the 
United Nations were: certain violations of the armistice agreements 
between Israel and its Arab neighbours, a question referred to 
the Security Council; the negotiation of a general] peace settlement, 
a task devolving upon the Palestine Conciliation Commission; the 
repatriation, resettlement and compensation of Palestine refugees, 
also a responsibility of the Conciliation Commission; the temporary 
maintenance of the refugees through the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East; and the 
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establishment of direct international control over the Jerusalem 
area, responsibility for which the General Assembly transterred 
from the Conciliation Commission to the Trusteeship Council after 
the Conciliation Commission had expressed its own preterence for 
a different administrative arrangement. 


Ordinarily complaints of violations of armistice agreements are 
taken up by the Mixed Armistice Commissions, on each of which 
a member of the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
serves as chairman. In September 1950, however, Egypt asked the 
Security Council to consider the recent expulsion by Israel oi over 
6,000 Arabs into Egyptian territory. Jordan subsequently referred 
to the Security Council the question of the occupation by Israel of 
an area east of the former Palestine boundary. Israel maintained 
that these complaints should have been addressed to the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions and itself protested Egyptian and Jordanian 
threats of aggressive action, Egypt’s interference with shipping in 
the Suez Canal and Jordan’s failure to work out certain detailed 
arrangements as agreed on April 3, 1949. 

On November 17 the Security Council decided by 9 votes to 0, 
with 2 abstentions, to ask the parties to deal with their difficulties 
according to procedures established in the armistice agreements. 
It also urged them to get on with the settlement of issues stiil out- 
standing between them. It asked, however, for urgent consideration 
of the expulsions of Arabs from Israel, made certain other requests 
concerning future movements across boundaries or armistice de- 
marcation lines and instructed the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization to keep the Security Council informed of 
developments. 

The Security Council’s discussions and continuing incidents on 
Israel’s borders lent force to the opinion expressed by the Con- 
ciliation Commission in its report of October 23, 1950, that conditions 
of security based on a protracted armistice were deteriorating. The 
Commission maintained that to achieve a positive peace Israel should 
do its best to counteract the dislocations caused by its own estab- 
lishment and the Arabs should try to adapt their policy to the 
changed conditions. Since neither party had yet shown a Sincere 
spirit of conciliation, however, United Nations bodies should be kept 
in the area as the best guarantee of the restoration of stability. 
The parties should be urged to engage in direct discussions, with 
United Nations assistance, to arrive at a peaceful settlement, the 
refugee question being given priority. Hitherto the Arabs had 
consented to serve with representatives of Israel on joint com- 
mittees under the Conciliation Commission’s chairmanship only if 
the principles which the joint committees were to apply in working 
out the details of a settlement had first been agreed through pro- 
cesses of conciliation or mediation. Israel, on the contrary, had 
opposed mediation by the Conciliation Commission. It wished to 
negotiate directly with representatives of separate Arab states, with 
or without the aid of the Conciliation Commission, whose role would 
be merely to extend its good offices with the parties’ consent. More- 
over, while the Arabs demanded that the refugee question should 
be settled first, Israel maintained that it could not be discussed apart 
from a general peace settlement. 
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At the Fifth Session of the General Assembly these two 
questions, a general agreement and settlement of the refugee problem, 
were linked in the resolution finally adopted. A Soviet proposal 
to dissolve the Conciliation Commission was defeated. Canada sup- 
ported at the outset the suggestion of the United Kingdom, the 
United States, France and Turkey that the parties should be urged 
to engage without delay in “direct discussions” of a general settle- 
ment, either under the auspices of the Conciliation Commission or 
independently. A Chinese amendment was ultimately accepted, how- 
ever, by virtue of which those concerned would be given a choice 
between direct negotiations, as Israel wished, and negotiations con- 
ducted ‘‘with the Conciliation Commission”, which would enable the 
Arabs to work with the Commission, as they preferred, until the 
principles of a settlement had been agreed, after which they would 
be ready for discussions with representatives of Israel. 


The remainder of the resolution was devoted to the refugee 
question. The Conciliation Commission had recommended that the 
Arab refugees should be made to realize that conditions in Israel 
had changed and that they should be assured that non-returning 
refugees would receive “‘just compensation” for the loss of their 
property. A solution of the problem, it thought, should be based 
partly on repatriation and partly on resettlement of refugees in 
Arab lands, the governments concerned providing the necessary 
facilities and the United Nations the technical and financial assist- 
ance required. The Assembly resolution adopted on December 14 
by 48 votes (including that of Canada) to 5 (the Soviet bloc), with 
Israel, Iraq and two other states abstaining, provided that the 
Commission should set up an office to make arrangements for the 
assessment and payment of compensation to refugees for their pro- 
perty and to work out such arrangements as might be practicable 
to implement other objectives of the Assembly’s 1948 resolution 
on repatriation, resettlement and rehabilitation of refugees. The 
office is to continue conversations already begun regarding such 
matters as the release of blocked funds of Arab refugees in Israeli 
banks and measures to halt the deterioration of Arab property in 
Israel. Whether repatriated or resettled, refugees are not to be 
subjected to discrimination of any sort. This resolution was 
approved only after the consideration in committee of five separate 
proposals representing the views of Arabs and Israelis and of various 
delegations which tried to bridge the gulf between the two. A net 
budgetary appropriation of approximately $700,000 was approved 
to cover the expenses of the Conciliation Commission and the special 
office in 1951. 

The question of temporary assistance to refugees was con- 
sidered separately on the basis of a report from General Howard 
Kennedy, a Canadian who was appointed Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. On 
December 2, the Assembly adopted a draft resolution initiated by 
France, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States setting 
up two funds for the year 1951-52, both to be based on voluntary 
contributions. The first was a fund of $20 million for direct relief, 
the second a “reintegration fund” of at least $30 million to be used 
only for projects proposed by Near Eastern governments and 
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approved by the Agency for the permanent re-establishment of 
refugees. A negotiating committee of seven was appointed, on 
which Canada has been serving, to ascertain in advance what con- 
tributions will be made available by member states and others to 
finance the Agency’s work for the period July 1. 1951 to June 30, 
1952. Inasmuch as the fund of $54,900,000 established by vote of 
the Assembly on December 8, 1949, for the combined relief and 
works programme had not yet been fully subscribed, the negotiating 
committee was also instructed to ask for contributions for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1951, from member states which had 
not already contributed. Canada itself contributed $750,000 in 
funds and supplies between May 1 and December 31, 1950, for the 
current relief and works programme. 

The Trusteeship Council, in conformity with the wishes of the 
General Assembly, completed on April 4, 1950, its statute providing 
for the administration of the Jerusalem area as a separate political 
entity under United Nations control. According to this statute 
the United Nations Governor would have possessed wide powers, 
including authority to recommend to the Trusteeship Council the 
dissolution of a proposed legislative council for the area should he 
consider it advisable. On June 14, having learned that neither 
Jordan nor Israel would agree to these arrangements, the Trustee- 
ship Council decided to report the resulting situation to the General 
Assembly. 

During the second week of December three possible ways of 
dealing with the issue were discussed at Lake Success. Sweden 
suggested a modified form of international control, through the 
appointment of a United Nations Commissioner whose functions 
would relate only to the Holy Places and the established rights of 
religious communities while Israel and Jordan would divide between 
them the administration of the Jerusalem area itself. The Com- 
missioner might ask either government to introduce or to suspend 
particular measures if he considered this necessary to safeguard 
the interests he was appointed to protect. When Jordan failed to 
accept the Swedish plan the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Uruguay offered an amendment, to which both Israel and Jordan 
agreed, the effect of which would be that pending further decisions 
the United Nations should send to Jerusalem merely a “represent- 
ative’, who would report to the General Assembly on the observance 
by Israel and Jordan of pledges which both would be asked to 
make in relation to the Holy Places and religious interests, the 
guaranteeing of human rights and the reduction of armed forces. 
More support was gained, however, by a Belgian draft resolution, 
which provided that the Trusteeship Council should appoint four 
persons to consult with the states, authorities and religious bodies 
concerned and report to the General Assembly at its Sixth Session 
on the conditions of a Jerusalem settlement which, based on the 
principle of direct international control previously adopted by the 
Assembly, would ensure effective protection of the Holy Places and 
of spiritual and religious interests in the Holy Land under United 
Nations supervision. A Lebanese amendment led to the inclusion 
in this proposal of a reference to the three resolutions already 
adopted by the Assembly in favour of direct international admin- 
istration of the Jerusalem area. 
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When the amended Belgian draft resolution was voted on in 
the Assembly on December 15, 30 favoured it, 18 voted against and 
9 abstained. The Canadian Delegation abstained because 1t doubted 
the usefulness of conducting further enquiries when Israel and 
Jordan had already made their stand crystal clear. Having failed 
to obtain a two-thirds majority the resolution was defeated. No 
other resolution was brought forward, since none would have 
obtained the necessary support. Jordan and Israel both made 
voluntary commitments that they would protect the Holy Places 
under their control, guarantee freedom of access to them and main- 
tain existing rights of religious denominations. 

Thus, for the time being at least, United Nations representatives 
regularly assigned to tasks in the Middle East growing out of the 
partition of Palestine will be the members of the Truce Supervision 
Organization, the Conciliation Commission and its special office, 
and the Relief and Works Agency and its Advisory Commission. 
They will not include United Nations representatives specifically 
responsible for dealing with questions relating to the administration 
of Jerusalem, the protection of the Holy Places or the maintenance 
of the rights of religious communities. 


Greece 


Between the Fourth and Fifth Sessions of the General Assembly 
there were no further attempts by communists and Macedonian 
separatists to overthrow the Greek Government by force of arms. 
Relations between Greece and Yugoslavia showed signs of improve- 
ment, but the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(UNSCOB) reported that there still remained a threat to the 
political independence and territorial integrity of Greece. It re- 
commended to the General Assembly among other things that 
Bulgaria and Albania should be named once more as having given 
aid to the Greek guerrillas, that Albania, Bulgaria and Greece should 
be called on to establish diplomatic relations and provide effective 
machinery to control their common frontiers, and that the United 
Nations should continue to maintain representatives in the Balkans. 
There had as yet been no international verification of the internment 
and disarming of the thousands of Greek guerrillas who had escaped 
across the northern boundaries of Greece. The Assembly should 
ask once more that this should be done. Military and civilian per- 
sonnel carried across the boundary by the Greek guerrillas and still 
detained in other countries should be allowed to return, and every 
possible effort should be made to find some means of restoring to 
their homes the Greek children carried off by guerrillas. 

The Soviet Representative argued that the real threat to Greek 
independence was Anglo-American intervention in Greece. This 
should be terminated, UNSCOB should be dissolved, a general 
amnesty should be declared, executions should be prohibited and 
communists should be allowed to vote. The Soviet draft resolutions 
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growing out of | these demands were decisively rejected by the 
Assembly, after its Political Committee had refused to be drawn 
into a debate on the domestic affairs of Greece. 


On December i, Canada and all other members present at a 
plenary session of the Assembly, except representatives of the 
Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia, voted in favour of a Greek draft 
resolution recommending the repatriation of those members of the 
Greek armed forces still detained abroad. They also voted in favour 
of a draft resolution jointly sponsored by Australia, France, Pakistan, 
the United Kingdom and United States, approving the report of 
UNSCOB and continuing that body in being until the Sixth Session 
of the Assembly. If in the meantime, however, the Special Com- 
mittee should recommend its own dissolution, the Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly is authorized to take appropriate action. 


It was reported to the General Assembly that, except for 
Yugoslavia, no country harbouring Greek children carried away by 
the guerrillas had yet taken definite action to comply with Assembly 
resolutions of 1948 and 1949 calling for the return of the children. 
Moreover, the number Yugoslavia had offered to repatriate up to 
the time the Assembly convened had been negligible in relation to 
the total detained, even after due allowance had been made for 
some thousands whose parents are living in Soviet-dominated 
territory, who do not wish their own children to be repatriated. On 
December 1, the Assembly adopted by 50 votes to 0 a joint resolution 
of Australia, Denmark, France and the Netherlands repeating in 
effect the recommendations adopted in 1948 and 1949 regarding 
repatriation of Greek children and establishing for the first time a 
standing committee, composed of representatives of Peru, the 
Philippines and Sweden, to consult with the Secretary-General and 
the states concerned so as to facilitate the early return of the chil- 
dren. Partly because they objected to the appointment of this com- 
mittee, the five Cominform members abstained instead of voting 
for repatriation of the children as they did during the Fourth 
Session. 


Human Rights in Eastern Europe 


In 1950, for the second year in succession, the General Assembly 
was called upon to consider charges of grave violations of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms levelled against the Governments 
of Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania. The policy of religious per- 
secution and political oppression deliberately followed by these 
governments, apart from the concern which, of necessity, it must 
cause to the international community, is in flagrant contravention 
of specific articles in the Peace Treaties of which the three Balkan 
states are signatories. Although a number of the Allied and 
Associated powers repeatedly protested through diplomatic channels 
against these violations of human rights, and invoked the disputes 
machinery laid down in the Peace Treaties, the Governments of 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania not only refused to acknowledge 
the existence of a dispute, but made no attempt to refute the charges 
which continued to be directed against them. 
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In its resolution of October 22, 1949, the General Assembly had 
decided to request an advisory opinion from the International Court 
of Justice on the following juridical questions. Do the diplomatic 
exchanges between Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania, on the one 
hand, and certain of the Allied and Associated powers, on the other, 
disclose a dispute subject to the provisions for the settlement of 
disputes contained in the Peace Treaties? If such a dispute existed, 
were the three Balkan Governments obligated to appoint their 
representatives to the competent Treaty Commissions? In the 
case of failure on their part to appoint representatives, could the 
Secretary-General nominate the third member of the Commission 
upon the request of the other party to the dispute, and would such 
a Commission be properly constituted within the meaning of the 
relevant treaty articles? 

Following the reference to the International Court of these 
questions, Canada presented notes to Hungary and Roumania on 
January 5, 1950, informing them of the appointment of the Right 
Honourable J. L. Isley as the Canadian member of the Treaty 
Commissions. On January 16, a reply was received from the 
Hungarian Government contending that no dispute existed; the 
Roumanian Government did not reply. 

On March 30, a majority of the judges of the International 
Court of Justice delivered the opinion that a dispute could properly 
be said to exist and that the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Roumania were consequently obligated to appoint their represent- 
atives to the Treaty Commission. On April 27, Canada presented 
further notes to Hungary and Roumania drawing their attention 
to the advisory opinion of the International Court on the first two 
questions submitted to it and assuming, in the light of the Court’s 
decision, that the Governments of Hungary and Roumania would 
nominate their representatives to the Treaty Commissions. On May 
26, the Hungarian Government replied that in its view no dispute 
existed and that neither the United Nations nor the International 
Court of Justice was competent to consider the issue. As in the 
case of the previous Canadian note, no reply was received from the 
Roumanian Government. 

On July 18, the International Court gave its opinion on the 
remaining questions referred to it. The Court concluded that the 
Secretary-General was not authorized to appoint the third member 
of a Treaty Commission before the appointment of the other two 
members. In recording his dissenting opinion, however, Judge John 
E. Read of Canada warned that, to admit the contention that a party 
to a dispute may prevent its arbitration by the expedient of refusing 
to appoint a representative on a Commission specifically provided for 
the purpose, would be tantamount to an admission that any inter- 
national engagement can be nullified by the deliberate failure of one 
of the signatory parties to abide by its procedural provisions for the 
settlement of disputes. 

On the basis of the advisory opinion delivered by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the General Assembly, on November 3, 
adopted, by a vote of 40 in favour (including Canada), 5 against, 
with 12 abstentions, a resolution put forward by the Delegation of 
Australia and subsequently revised during the debate. The reso- 
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lution, taking note of the two opinions of the International Court 
of Justice, condemned the wilful refusal of the Governments 
of Bulgaria, Hungary and Roumania to fulfil their obligations under 
the Peace Treaties to appoint a representative to the Treaty Com- 
missions. It expressed the opinion that the conduct of these govern- 
ments was such as to indicate that they were aware of having 
violated the human rights clauses of the Treaties of Peace, and 
noted that the three governments had made no satisfactory refuta- 
tion of continuing accusations against them. Finally the resolution 
invited members of the United Nations to submit to the Secretary- 
General for circulation to the other member states all evidence which 
they now hold or which may become available in future in relation 
to this question. 


In a statement on October 5, the Canadian Representative 
expressed the view that, while his government accepted the pro- 
nouncement of the Court without reservation, the opinion registered 
by the dissenting judges should not be lightly dismissed. Concern- 
ing the merits of the case against the three Balkan Governments, on 
which the Court had not presumed to deliver an opinion, he stated 
that available evidence seemed to make it quite clear that these 
governments had launched upon a systematic campaign against the 
basic freedom which society conferred upon the individual, in 
particular the freedom of conscience. While the General Assembly 
could do little to assist the victims of this oppression, the com- 
pilation of available evidence, as envisaged in the resolution, would 
at least serve to bring the true facts before world opinion. 


With the adoption of the resolution, there appears to be little 
more that the United Nations can do. The majority of the members 
of the United Nations have once more demonstrated their strong 
disapproval of the violations of human rights committed by Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Roumania. Moreover, it is possible that, as a result 
of the Assembly’s most recent resolution concerning the submission 
of evidence, further information may become available which will 
assist public opinion in the democratic countries to understand the 
true nature of the circumstances underlying the disputes, as well 
as the methods of persecution employed by the three Balkan Govern- 
ments. 


Spain 


On December 12, 1946, the General Assembly, responding to a 
widespread popular demand for the ostracism of governments estab- 
lished under the auspices of Fascism, had adopted a resolution which, 
in its preamble, condemned the Franco regime as hostile and un- 
democratic and made three recommendations which were to govern 
the relations of United Nations member states with Spain: that Spain 
under the Franco regime be debarred from membership in the 
Specialized Agencies; that the Security Council consider measures 
which might be required if, within a reasonable time, a democratic 
government deriving its authority from the consent of the governed 
were not established in Spain; and that members of the United 
Nations recall from Madrid their ambassadors and ministers pleni- 
potentiary. 
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Although adopted by a substantial majority, the December 1946 
resolution has not, throughout its subsequent reviews by the General 
Assembly, had the continuing support of all those states which origin- 
ally voted in its favour.’ By 1950 it was evident that a sufficient 
number of member states had begun to entertain serious misgivings as 
to the wisdom and legality of the United Nations boycott of Spain 
to warrant reconsideration of the December 1946 resolution by the 
General Assembly at its Fifth Session. 

The item entitled “relations of states members and Specialized 
Agencies with Spain” was placed on the agenda of the Fifth Session 
on the initiative of the Dominican Republic and Peru. A number of 
draft resolutions proposing revision of the December 1946 resolution 
were then submitted by other Latin-American states, and these were 
subsequently revised and consolidated into a single draft resolution, 
jointly sponsored by Bolivia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru and the Philippines, 


In its preamble, the eight-power draft resolution emphasized that 
the accreditation of heads of diplomatic missions did not imply any 
judgment upon the domestic policy of the receiving government. 
it further expressed the view that inasmuch as the Specialized 
Agencies were technical, largely non-political in character and 
designed to benefit the peoples of all nations, they should be free 
to decide for themselves whether the participation of Spain would 
broaden the scope and increase the efficiency of their activities. The 
joint resolution thereupon recommended the revocation of the two 
operative provisions of the resolution of December 12, 1946, which 
called for the withdrawal of heads of missions from Madrid and the 
exclusion of Spain from membership in the Specialized Agencies. 


The fundamental point of controversy which crystallized in the 
course of the debate related to the validity of the premises upon 
which the 1946 resolution was based. Certain delegations, in par- 
ticular the Soviet bloc, which opposed the rescission of the two 
operative parts of the resolution, argued that if these premises were 
valid in 1946, they must still be valid in 1950 since the situation in 
Spain, if it had changed at all, had changed for the worse and that 
if the United Nations did not now uphold the provisions of the original 
resolution, the first step towards a complete surrender to Franco 
would have been taken. On the other hand, delegates supporting 
rescission contended that the December 1946 resolution not only 
represented an unjustifiable attempt to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of a sovereign state but also had the effect of limiting the 
freedom of action of states members of the United Nations in the 
conduct of their diplomatic relations. They held that adoption of the 
joint draft resolution would in no way involve an expression of 
approval of the policy followed by Franco but would merely rescind 
certain measures which, in the light of Spain’s peaceful conduct 
in the post-war years, were discriminatory, unjustifiable and in 
contravention of the Charter. 


In his statement on October 28, in support of the eight-power 
draft resolution, the Canadian Representative reaffirmed Canada's 
disapproval of the totalitarian form of government but emphasized 


1See Canada and the United Nations, 1949 pp. 54-55. 
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that the General Assembly was not being asked to reach a political 
verdict. The basic objective of the December 1946 resolution had 
been to achieve the supersession of the present Spanish Government 
by a genuinely democratic regime. Since it had failed to attain 
this aim and had served only to isolate the peoples of Spain from 
all democratic contacts, it was logical for the General Assembly 
to review both its efficacy and its wisdom. As regards the pro- 
vision dealing with the withdrawal of ambassadors and ministers 
plenipotentiary, the Canadian Representative pointed out that the 
act of accreditation of a head of mission was one taken solely in 
the interests of the accrediting nation, and was a sovereign prero- 
gative which it was beyond the competence of the United Nations 
to suspend. With respect to the recommendation debarring Spain 
from the Specialized Agencies, the Canadian Delegation had opposed 
it in 1946 and still held to the view that it would be to the advantage 
of all member states that Spain should be enabled to accept the 
obligations and restraints imposed by membership as well as the 
benefits which such membership would confer upon the Spanish 
people. By rescinding this provision the General Assembly would, 
moreover, be endorsing the principle of universal membership, the 
avowed goal of the Specialized Agencies. 

The joint draft resolution, including a minor amendment sub- 
mitted by the Netherlands Delegation, was adopted by the General 
Assembly on November 4, 1950,! by a vote of 38 in favour (including 
Canada), 10 against, with 12 abstentions. 


Kashmir 


The United Nations, throughout 1950, continued its efforts to 
resolve the dispute between India and Pakistan over the future of 
the state of Jammu and Kashmir. In December 1949, Gen. A. G. 
L. McNaughton, in his capacity as President of the Security Council 
for that month, had been appointed by that body to assist the 
representatives of India and Pakistan in finding a mutually satis- 
factory basis for a solution of the problem.2 When Canada’s term 
of membership on the Security Council expired at the end of 1949, 
Gen. McNaughton’s functions as mediator ceased. It was not until 
early February, however, that he was able to report to the Council 
on his failure to secure agreement between the disputants on 
demilitarization. On March 14, the Security Council adopted a 
resolution, embodying, in the main, Gen. McNaughton’s proposals 
for demilitarization and providing for the dissolution of the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP). In the place 
of UNCIP, the resolution called for the appointment of a United 
Nations representative, acceptable to both India and Pakistan, to 
arrange for, and act as mediator in, a demilitarization programme, 
prerequisite to a free and overall plebiscite in Kashmir. 

Prior to the adoption of this resolution by the Security Council, 
both India and Pakistan announced their acceptance. In doing so, 
the Indian Representative stressed that there had been no modi- 
fication of his Government’s position regarding the proposals for 
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2See Canada and the United Nations, 1949, pp. 70-71. 
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demilitarization, but that, subject to this qualification, it would 
extend to the United Nations representative such co-operation in 
the discharge of his duties as lay in its power. The Representative 
of Pakistan asserted that, as the draft resolution had been based on 
the McNaughton proposals, which Pakistan had accepted, his Govern- 
ment, consequently, also accepted the new resolution and promised 
full co-operation with the United Nations representative. 

In accordance with the resolution of March 14, 1950, Sir Owen 
Dixon, an eminent Australian jurist, was appointed United Nations 
representative on April 12, and proceeded on his important mission 
to the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent early in May. After almost 
four months of investigation on the sub-continent and negotiation 
with the Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan, Sir Owen Dixon 
returned to Lake Success in August. Under cover of a letter dated 
September 15, 1950, addressed to the President of the Security 
Council for that month, he reported on the results of his mission. 


Sir Owen stated in his report that he had initially attempted 
to secure the agreement of India and Pakistan on a programme 
of demilitarization which would permit a free and impartial plebis- 
cite by which the people of Kashmir could determine their future. 
After listening separately to the cases presented by representatives 
of both nations, he had arranged for the Prime Ministers to meet 
with him and had found that neither had any affirmative plans or 
proposals to offer for the settlement of the dispute. Sir Owen had 
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then submitted his own proposal providing for a set date on which 
Pakistan troops would be withdrawn, a subsequent withdrawal of 
Indian forces and finally the disbanding of pro-Indian and pro- 
Pakistan native units. The Prime Minister of India had, however, 
rejected this proposal on several counts. After further efforts at 
demilitarization had proved unavailing, the United Nations repre- 
sentative explored the possibility of partition — first, of the whole 
area excepting the Vale of Kashmir (within which a plebiscite would 
be held) and later, of the state as a whole. The lengthy and intricate 
negotiations on the question of partition had also been unproductive, 
as neither side had been willing either to accept his suggestions or 
to offer any alternative solution. 


In summary, Sir Owen, in describing his own inability to bring 
the disputants into agreement, declared that throughout the history 
of the dispute both India and Pakistan had consistently failed to 
agree and had thrown the entire responsibility for settling the con- 
troversy upon the Security Council and its representatives. As a 
consequence, he had come to the conclusion that the initiative should 
now pass back to the parties and that the best hope of agreement 
lay in partition and in some means of allocating the Vale of Kashmir, 
rather than in an overall plebiscite. He advocated that at the same 
time the Security Council retain the United Nations military 
observers in Kashmir and that it urge the two parties to reduce 
their forces on their respective sides of the cease-fire line to numbers 
which would suffice for normal protection of a peace-time frontier. 
In this report, Sir Owen Dixon also requested the formal termination 
of fee position as United Nations representative for India and 
Pakistan. 


The Kashmir issue had not subsequently been discussed by the 
Security Council by the end of 1950. 


Indians in the Union of South Africa 


On May 14, 1949, during the second part of its Third Session, 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution calling upon South Africa, 
India and Pakistan to hold a round-table conference for the purpose 
of settling their dispute over the treatment of people of Indian origin 
in the Union of South Africa. This avenue towards an amicable 
solution, however, was closed in June 1950 when the Government of 
India stated that it was no longer prepared to participate in direct 
discussions in view of the enactment by the South African Govern- 
ment of the “Group Areas Bill’ under which the various racial 
groups in the Union would be restricted to specific areas of residence 
and economic activity. The Indian Delegation, in the course of the 
debate on this item during the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, 
contended that the policy upon which this Bill was based represented 
a flagrant contravention of the Charter of the United Nations and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Accordingly the 
Delegation of India, in conjunction with Burma, Indonesia, and 
Iraq, introduced a draft resolution recommending that South Africa 


1See Canada and the United Nations, 1949, p. 75. 
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initiate the necessary steps to bring its treatment of people of Indian 
origin into conformity with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

South Africa, as in previous debates on this issue, rested its case 
substantially on the provisions of Article 2(7) of the Charter which 
preciudes the United Nations from intervening in matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of member states. The South 
African attempt to prevent the discussion of this matter as being 
incompatible with the terms of the Charter failed, however, when 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee, by a vote of 35 in favour, 3 against 
with 17 abstentions (including Canada), upheld the competence of 
the United Nations to consider and vote upon any proposals relating 
to the issue under consideration. 

In view of the fact that many delegations were convinced that a 
mere condemnation of the policy of racial segregation ostensibly 
followed by the South African Government would do little to alleviate 
the condition of Indians living in the Union, the General Assembly 
adopted, by a vote of 33 in favour, 6 against, with 21 abstentions 
(including Canada), a more constructive resolution originally put 
forward by Bolivia, Brazil, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and 
substantially amended in the course of the subsequent debate on this 
item. This resolution recommended that the governments concerned 
resume their direct negotiations on the basis of an agenda previously 
agreed upon and, in the event of failure to arrive at an agreement 
within a reasonable time, avail themselves of the services of a 
mediation commission. The resolution further called upon the 
parties to the dispute to refrain from taking any steps likely to 
prejudice the success of their discussions, in particular the imple- 
mentation or enforcement of the provisions of the “Group Areas 
Act”, pending the conclusion of such discussions. The General 
Assembly decided, finally, to place the subject of the treatment of 
peopie of Indian origin on the agenda of its Sixth Session. 

Canada’s abstention from voting on the main resolution as well 
as on the question of competence was based on the recognition that, 
in the absence of an advisory opinion from the International Court 
of Justice, the South African thesis that this was a matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the Union Government could not 
be lightly dismissed. At the same time Canada has consistently held 
that a round-table conference of the parties concerned offered the 
best hope of reaching a satisfactory settlement of their dispute. 
Accordingly the Canadian Delegation supported those provisions of 
the substantive resolution which urged the three governments to 
make a further attempt at composing their differences by direct 
negotiation. 


Indonesia 


In preceding years, by virtue of its membership on the Security 
Council, Canada had a direct responsibility for the settlement of the 
Indonesian dispute. Canada’s membership on the Council expired 
at the end of 1949. During 1950, Indonesian affairs occupied a 
much less important position in the work of the United Nations 
than they had in the preceding year. However, as a result of a 
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Canadian proposal of December 1949, the United Nations Commission 
in Indonesia was under instructions to continue its work in accord- 
ance with the resolution of January 28, 1949, an omnibus resolution 
regarding the Indonesian problem which included provisions setting 
up the Commission and determining the scope of its activities. 

Relations between Indonesia and the Netherlands within the 
framework of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union continued to im- 
prove during the year, despite the difficulties involved in the attempt 
to find a solution to the problem of Indonesian claims to Dutch New 
Guinea (Irian). Additional problems were raised by the decision of 
the Indonesian Cabinet to adopt a unitary form of government in 
place of the federal system provided for by the Round Table Agree- 
ments. The Republic of Indonesia, which replaced the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia, was proclaimed on August 16, 
1950. This constitutional change was not accomplished without an 
intensification of internal disorder, culminating in an attempt by 
the inhabitants of the island of Amboina to set up an independent 
Republic of the South Moluccas. 

Offers by the United Nations Commission to endeavour to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities and to mediate in the conflict were 
refused by the Indonesian Government on the ground that the 
Amboinese revolt was a matter of purely domestic concern. During 
the military operations against the South Moluccan dissentient forces, 
however, the Commission has been able to assist in localizing the 
fighting, preventing its spread to other parts of the islands where 
former Netherlands East Indian troops of Amboinese origin were 
awaiting dispersal. This contribution was recognized in November, 
when both Indonesian and Netherlands authorities expressed the 
desire to achieve, with the assistance of the Commission, the settle- 
ment of continuing problems relating to the demobilization and 
repatriation of the troops of the disbanded Royal Netherlands East 
Indies Army. 

Indonesia’s unanimous election to the United Nations on 
September 28, warmly supported by Canada, was quickly followed 
by increased interest in international affairs on her part. Indonesia 
was one of the Asian co-sponsors of the thirteen-power resolution of 
December 14 which set up a three-man committee to determine the 
basis on which a cease-fire in Korea might be arranged. 


Repatriation of Prisoners of War 
Detained in Soviet Territory 


When the Second World War ended, large numbers of German 
and Japanese prisoners of war were in the hands of the Allied 
Powers both in Europe and the Far East. Subject to certain arrange- 
ments agreed upon at Potsdam whereby, as a part of German 
reparations, a labour force of German prisoners of war was to be 
employed in countries devastated by the German Army, it was agreed 
that the repatriation of the bulk of the prisoners, both German and 
Japanese, should be completed as rapidly as possible. Accordingly, 
an agreement dated December 19, 1946, between the U.S.S.R. and the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan (SCAP), set 
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the rate for the repatriation of Japanese prisoners of war at 50,000 
per month, while the Council of Foreign Ministers, meeting in 
Moscow in the spring of 1947, decided that all German prisoners of 
war held by the Allied Powers ehould be repatriated by December 
nile LOA) 


It soon became apparent that the Contention of both German 
and Japanese prisoners of war from the Soviet Union was not 
proceeding according to schedule. In Germany the quadripartite 
machinery, which was to have produced a detailed plan of repatria- 
tion, collapsed in March 1948. In January 1949 the Western Powers 
announced that all prisoners of war in their custody had been 
returned to Germany by December 31, 1948, and drew attention to 
the parallel obligation of the U.S.S.R. under the Moscow agreement 
of 1947. They enquired for what purposes these prisoners were 
being retained in the Soviet Union and observed that the Soviet 
Government had taken no action regarding notification of the deaths 
of prisoners of war as laid down by international agreement. They 
further proposed that the Soviet Government suggest an inter- 
national body to inspect the working conditions of German volunteer 
workers in the United Kingdom and the Near East, on the under- 
standing that the same body should be permitted to carry out similar 
investigations in the U.S.S.R. 


The Soviet Government replied that the Allied Control Council, 
which had been instructed by the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
prepare a detailed plan of repatriation, had failed to produce such a 
plan and that the U.S.S.R. was thus under no obligation in this regard. 
Having given its refusal in these terms, the Soviet Government 
added, without supplying statistical evidence, that the overwhelming 
majority of the prisoners of war which had been held in the Soviet 
Union had already been repatriated and that the Soviet repatriation 
plan would be completed in the course of 1949. 


The U.S.S.R. proved to be equally unco-operative with regard to 
the repatriation of Japanese prisoners of war. Repeated offers 
were made to the Soviet authorities with a view to providing them 
with transportation facilities which would enable the monthly 
repatriation figures to be increased. These offers were ignored. 
Instead, on May 20, 1949, Tass News Agency reported that only 
95,000 Japanese ex-servicemen remained to be repatriated, although 
the total number listed at that time by normally reliable Japanese 
Government sources and by the occupation authorities was about 
469,000. The Soviet Government has made no effort to account 
for this discrepancy of approximately 374,000 prisoners. In the 
words of a United States note dated December 30, 1949, the 
discrepancy can “only be explained by the continued detention of large 
numbers of Japanese in Soviet-controlled areas and/or by an ab- 
normally high death factor among those who were to be repatriated”’. 


In April and May 1950 Tass News Agency was again the channel 
for a pronouncement of Soviet policy. Statements that the U.S.S.R. 
had completed repatriation of all German and Japanese prisoners of 
war from its territory, with the exception of those detained in 
connection with war crimes or on account of illness, created constern- 
ation in Germany and Japan. On May 2 the Japanese Diet, and on 
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May 5 the Bundestag of the German Federal Republic, adopted 
resolutions of protest, appealed to the U.S.S.R. for an explanation 
and to the Western Powers for an approach to the Soviet Union. 
The Japanese Diet went further: it requested the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers in Japan to appeal to “the justice and 
public opinion of the world through the United Nations’. When 
further representations by the Allied Powers had failed to elicit a 
reply from the U.S.S.R., Australia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States placed the matter before the Fifth Session of the 
General Assembly. 

The Assembly’s debate centred on a proposal jointly sponsored 
by Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States, which 
would have provided for the creation of a United Nations Commission 
of Prisoners of War. In spite of the moderate tone adopted by the 
co-sponsors, it soon became clear that the Soviet Delegation was not 
approaching the problem in a spirit of compromise. The Soviet 
Representative categorically denied that German or Japanese 
prisoners of war were still detained in the U.S.S.R. and denounced 
the three sponsors for their alleged detention of thousands of 
prisoners for purposes of slave labour. At the same time a number 
' of delegations feared that the wording of the joint resolution, which 
referred specifically to the prisoners of war still held in the U.S.S.R.., 
might provoke the Soviet Government into an even more intransigent 
attitude. To allay these fears, the sponsors produced a watered- 
down version of their proposal which incorporated a number of 
modifying amendments, and amounted to little more than an in- 
nocuous expression of concern that certain countries had not re- 
patriated the prisoners of war which had been held by them. The 
resultant resolution was adopted by 43 votes to 5, with 8 abstentions. 

Under this resolution the Assembly called upon the governments 
concerned to submit certain information on prisoners of war by 
April 30, 1951. In a further provision, the Secretary-General was 
requested to appoint a commission of three qualified and impartial 
persons chosen by the International Red Cross. This commission, 
which is to be convened after April 30, 1951, is to examine the 
information made available by member governments, and report 
the results of its work to the Secretary-General for transmission to 
member states. The governments concerned are urged to co-operate 
fully with the commission and to grant right of access to their 
respective countries and to areas in which prisoners are detained. 

Since Canada had not been involved in past negotiations with 
the U.S.S.R. on this subject, and was not included among the 
occupying powers either in Germany or Japan, the Canadian Dele- 
gation did not take a leading part in the debate. It was, however, 
in full agreement with the original draft resolution, and voted in 
favour of the modified version which was finally adopted, even 
though there seems little prospect of its leading to a constructive 
solution of this problem. 
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Recognition by the United Nations of the 
Representation of a Member State 


During 1950 a controversy arose in the United Nations as to 
which of the two rival Chinese Governments should be entitled to 
accredit delegates to represent China in the United Nations. From 
January until August, when the Soviet Representative returned to 
the Security Council, the Soviet Union refused to participate in the 
various organs of the United Nations while the representatives of 
the Chinese Nationalist Government continued to be accepted as 
representatives of China. Recognition being, as it is, a question 
which each individual state decides for itself, it was not unnatural 
that as long as the majority of states continued to recognize the 
Nationalist Government, those states would continue to support the 
representation of China in the United Nations by the Nationalist 
Government. 


There was a further difficulty. Because the principal organs 
of the United Nations and the various Specialized Agencies have 
authority to pass upon the credentials of representatives at their . 
own meetings, it would be possible for some of these to accept 
representatives of one government and for others to accept represent- 
atives of the other government. 


Early in 1950 the Indian Representative on the Security Council 
proposed that, if the right of a government to represent a member 
state in the Security Council were challenged, the President should, 
before the question is decided by the Council, ascertain the views 
of all member states of the United Nations. Constitutionally an 
affirmative vote by seven of the eleven members of the Security 
Council is all that would be necessary to seat a representative of a 
new government. The majority of the members of the Security 
Council considered, however, that, while the Council was the 
competent body to deal with any issue relating to the representation 
or credentials of its own members, the General Assembly was the 
more appropriate organ to initiate the study of the broader question 
of representation of a member state in the United Nations. As a 
result of this decision Cuba, a member of the Security Council, 
proposed the inclusion of the item, “recognition by the United 
Nations of the representation of a member state’, on the agenda 
for the Fifth Session of the General Assembly. 


Immediately upon the opening of the Fifth Session, the question 
of Chinese representation was broached directly by both the Indian 
and Soviet Representatives on September 19, 1950. Resolutions 
were introduced seeking support for the immediate seating of the 
representatives of the Chinese Communist Government. Neither 
of these resolutions was adopted. 


Meanwhile, to provide an opportunity of examining the issues 
involved, the Canadian Delegation had submitted an alternative 
resolution proposing the establishment of a special committee of 
seven to consider the question of Chinese representation and to 
report back, with recommendations, to the same session of the 
General Assembly taking into account the views of the Assembly 
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on the broader issues raised by the Cuban item. The resolution also 
proposed that, pending a decision by the General Assembly on the 
special committee’s report, the Nationalist Government Delegates 
should continue to sit in the Assembly with the same rights as other 
representatives. This resolution proved aeceptable to a large 
majority and was adopted by a vote of 42 in favour and 9 against, 
with 6 abstentions. 

Since this resolution provided that the special committee should 
not report back until after the General Assembly had discussed the 
question of recognition of the representation of a member state, 
it amounted in effect to the postponement of a decision on Chinese 
representation until consideration could be given to the item proposed 
by Cuba. Later the Korean crisis was to overshadow other questions 
with the result that although the special committee consisting of 
representatives of Canada, Ecuador, India, Iraq, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines and Poland held its first meeting on December 16, it decided 
to leave to the chairman the calling of further meetings “in the 
light of discussions relating to the cease-fire in Korea’. 

The debate on the question of the recognition of the represent- 
ation of a member state centred mainly on two draft resolutions, 
one submitted by Cuba, the other by the United Kingdom. Both 
proposals recommended that when the question of the right of a 
government to represent a member state arises, the matter should 
be referred to the General Assembly of the United Nations for 
decision and the other organs of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies should, in the interest of uniformity, be requested 
to take appropriate action on the General Assembly’s decision. Both 
draft resolutions also stipulated that a decision of the General 
Assembly on such a question should not affect the direct relations 
of member states with the state, the representation of which has 
been challenged. 

The two proposals also recommended that certain criteria be 
adopted as the basis upon which the General Assembly might arrive 
at its decision. The United Kingdom proposal recommended that, 
in arriving at a decision, the General Assembly should consider 
which government has “effective control and authority over all or 
nearly all the national territory, and has the obedience of the bulk 
of the population of this territory, in such a way that this control, 
authority and obedience appear to be of a permanent character”. 
This is the test generally applied in the recognition of one govern- 
ment by another. The Cuban proposal on the other hand emphasized 
subjective tests. It stressed ‘‘consent” of the population as opposed 
to. “obedience” and insisted also on the ability and willingness of a 
government to fulfil the obligations of the Charter and its inter- 
national obligations generally, and on the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 

While the question of China was undoubtedly in the minds of 
all delegates throughout the debate, there was a marked disposition 
to approach the problem on the basis of more general considerations. 
The Soviet bloc, however, insisted that a purely political decision 
on the specific case of China was required and that the attempt to 
establish criteria of general application was intended to deny China 
her rights as a member state. A large number of delegations doubted 
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whether any generally valid criteria could be adopted. On the other 
hand, there were many delegations which considered that every 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity to promote the smooth 
functioning of the United Nations by clearly defining the principles 
which ought to be followed in arriving at a decision on the question 
of recognition of the representation of a member state. 


The debate resolved itself into a discussion on how far the 
so-called “‘subjective tests” of the Cuban proposal could be modified 
or abandoned in favour of the so-called “objective tests” proposed 
by the United Kingdom. The Canadian Delegation considered that 
a decision of the General Assembly on the question of representation 
should be on the basis of certain agreed principles rather than on 
the basis of expediency. The Canadian Delegation was therefore of 
the opinion that the United Kingdom proposal afforded the best basis 
for a satisfactory solution. 


A compromise draft resolution was evolved. It recommended 
that decisions with regard to representation be taken in the light 
of ‘‘the purposes and principles of the Charter and the circumstances 
of each case” and went on to list three factors which ‘‘should be 
among” those taken into consideration: 


(1) The extent to which the new authority exercises effective 
control over the territory of the member state concerned 
and is generally accepted by the population; 

(2) The willingness of that authority to accept responsibility 
for the carrying out by the member state of its obligations 
under the Charter; 

(3) The extent to which that authority has been established 
through internal processes in the member state. 


The Canadian Delegation considered the second principle to be 
superfluous in view of the fact that the draft resolution already 
recommended that decisions with regard to representation should 
be made in the light of the purposes and principles of the Charter. 
The third principle, it was suggested, would undoubtedly give rise 
to difficulties of interpretation. In view of the unsatisfactory nature 
of these principles the Canadian Delegation indicated its reluctance 
to have included in the draft resolution a reference to specific prin- 
ciples. In view of the fact, however, that the resolution would have 
the useful effect of unifying the procedure to be applied in different 
organs of the United Nations when the representation of a member 
state became the subject of controversy, the Canadian Delegation 
indicated its willingness to support the resolution as a whole, though 
it would abstain in the vote on the two principles to the inclusion of 
which it had raised certain objections. When it appeared that only 
the deletion of the reference to the specific criteria could secure 
for the resolution the requisite majority, the Egyptian Delegation 
introduced an amendment to this effect which was carried by a 
vote of 27 in favour, 138 against, with 14 abstentions (including 
Canada). 

The resolution, as finally approved by the Assembly on December 
14 by a vote of 36 in favour (including Canada), 6 against, with 9 
abstentions, recommends that whenever more than one authority 
claims to be the government entitled to represent a member state 
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in the United Nations, and this question becomes the subject of con- 
troversy in the United Nations, the General Assembly or the Interim 
Committee should consider the question in the light of the purposes 
and principles of the Charter and the circumstances of each case 
and that the attitude adopted by the General Assembly or the 
Interim Committee should be taken into account in the other organs 
of the United Nations and in the Specialized Agencies. The re- 
solution concludes that the attitude adopted by the General Assembly 
or its Interim Committee concerning any such questions shall not 
in itself affect the direct relations of individual member states with 
the state concerned. 

This resolution is a step forward in that it contemplates that 
the other organs of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
will, in the interest of uniformity, follow a decision of the General 
Assembly in regard to the question of the representation of a member 
state. At the same time, however, the failure to provide specific 
and objective criteria on which such a decision might be based, is 
unlikely to facilitate the solution of the controversy over Chinese 
representation, which prompted the Cuban Delegation to submit 
the broader question of representation for the consideration of the 
General Assembly. 


Secretary-General’s Peace Programme 
My 


By the early months of 1950 the international crisis had assumed 
such menacing proportions that the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie, embarked on a series of speeches and 
consultations designed, in his own words, “‘to end the so-called cold 
war, and to set the world once more on a road that will offer greater 
hope of lasting peace’. The Secretary-General’s peace efforts, which 
were to take him on a tour of important world capitals including 
Moscow, were first foreshadowed on March 21 in Washington, when 
he reviewed the peace-preserving resources of the United Nations 
and spoke of a “‘twenty-year programme to win peace” through the 
organization. Although Mr. Lie did not disclose full details of his 
programme at that time, he threw out the hint that, as a means of 
achieving the resumption of genuine negotiation among the Great 
Powers, the provisions in the Charter permitting special “periodic 
meetings” of the Security Council might be invoked as a first step. 
He reminded his audience that such meetings, which had been 
envisaged in Article 28 of the Charter, could be attended by heads of 
governments or by foreign ministers and that they might be devoted 
to periodic reviews of outstanding issues before the United Nations. 

In the two succeeding months, the Secretary-General developed 
his peace programme and discussed it personally with the heads of 
the Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, France 
and the Soviet Union. Although he was careful throughout to 
emphasize that he was seeking to bring about “negotiation” among 
the Great Powers, his efforts nevertheless met with considerable 
criticism and misunderstanding. Even before he reached Moscow, 
the Soviet press maligned his motives in proposing a peace plan, 
while in certain unofficial United States quarters he was branded as 
an appeaser of the Soviet Union. Notwithstanding these conflicting 
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criticisms the Secretary-General, encouraged by a heavy volume of 
public correspondence in support of his peace mission, persevered 
with his consultations. After visiting President Truman on April 
20, he went to London and Paris for consultations with Prime 
Minister Attlee and Premier Bidault, respectively, and on May 11, 
still without having made public the details of his programme, he 
arrived in Moscow. During his stay in the Soviet capital, Mr. Lie 
had a number of conversations with Soviet leaders, including 
Premier Stalin. The details of these talks were not made public, 
but on Mr. Lie’s return to New York he expressed himself as “‘not 
dissatisfied” with his conversations with the various heads of 
government whom he had visited. 

Soon after his return to United Nations headquarters, the 
Secretary-General published the ten-point memorandum which had 
served as the basis of the discussions. In doing so he admitted that 
while certain of his proposals called for urgent action, others would 
require patient effort over a long period. 

The principal points of the programme may be summarized as 
follows: | 

(1) The inauguration of periodic meetings of the Security 
Council, attended by foreign ministers or heads or other 
members of governments as provided by the Charter, and 
the further use of other United Nations machinery for the 
solution of international disputes, including a renewed 
effort to secure agreement on limitation of the veto power. 

(2) A new attempt to make progress towards the establishment 
of an international system of control and inspection of 
atomic energy which would be effective in preventing its 
use for war and permitting its use for peaceful purposes. 

(3) A new approach to the problem of bringing the armaments 
race under control. Armaments to be considered would in- 
clude not only atomic weapons, but also other weapons of 
mass destruction, as well as conventional armaments. 

(4) A renewal of efforts to reach agreement on armed forces 
to be made available to the Security Council for the en- 
forcement of its decisions. 

(5) Acceptance and application of the principle of universality 
of membership in the United Nations. 

(6) An active programme of technical assistance and encourage- 
ment of broad scale capital investment with the use of all 
appropriate private, governmental and inter-governmental 
resources. 

(7) A more vigorous interest by all member governments in the 
work of the Specialized Agencies. 

(8) Continued efforts to promote wider observance and respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

(9) The use of the United Nations to promote, by peaceful 
means, the advancement of dependent, colonial, or semi- 
colonial peoples towards self-government. 

(10) The development of international law towards an eventual 
enforceable law for a universal world society. 
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The attitude of the Canadian Government towards Mr. Lie’s 
initiative was favourable, although not sanguine. Mr. Pearson 
remarked to a Parliamentary committee on June 138 that the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations was justified in taking this 
action to strengthen the United Nations as an instrument for 
achieving world peace.t. In common with other governments, the 
Canadian Government gave careful and detailed study to the ten- 
point programme, which it regarded as a useful basis for discussion 
of outstanding world issues. Within a month of its publication, 
however, the war in Korea forced the Secretary-General’s peace 
efforts into abeyance until they were discussed, at Mr. Lie’s request, 
during the Fifth Session. 


The Assembly’s debate on the peace programme, which was held 
in plenary session, had, not unnaturally, a somewhat academic air, 
since it took place simultaneously with the renewed crisis brought 
on in Korea by the Chinese Communist intervention. The Secretary- 
General, in opening the debate, explained that in the early spring of 
1950 it had seemed to him that the United Nations was in grave 
danger. The deadlock over the representation of China had come at 
the end of a chain of events which had progressively weakened faith 
in the U.N. approach to the problems of peace and war. Referring 
to the United Nations action in Korea and to the further steps taken 
towards the creation of collective security machinery,” he said that 
these did not diminish the importance of other approaches to peace 
prescribed by the Charter, to which he had drawn attention in his 
memorandum. Significantly, he said that his memorandum was 
intended as a “working paper’, and that detailed consideration of the 
ten points could “most fruitfully be undertaken by those organs of 
the United Nations particularly concerned.” 


In the view of the majority of delegations, detailed debate on 
the proposals would have been unprofitable since a number of them 
were already under study in various forms in other United Nations 
organs. Accordingly, a resolution sponsored by nine members, in- 
cluding Canada, was introduced, commending the Secretary-General 
for his initiative and requesting the appropriate United Nations 
organs to consider those portions of the memorandum with which 
they were especially concerned. The results of such studies were to 
be reported to the next session of the Assembly. 


The Soviet bloc statements on this item dispelled any doubts 
there might have been as to the U.S.S.R.’s attitude towards the 
Secretary-General’s proposals. The familiar propaganda line on 
such themes as “war mongering’ and atomic energy were re- 
capitulated, and a vicious personal attack was made on Mr. Lie, 
who was accused of having obtained advance approval for his 
memorandum from the State Department in Washington. Mr. Lie 
promptly refuted this and similar accusations. The Soviet state- 
ment, he said, ‘“‘is not true and will not be made true by repetition’. 
He had consulted only his eight assistant secretaries-general in 
drafting the programme. (The significance of this reference to all 


1See Mr. Pearson’s evidence before the Standing Committee on External Affairs of the 
House of Commons, June 13, 1950. 
2See “Peace and Security Proposals’, pp. 13-21. 
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his assistant secretaries-general was that one of them is a Soviet 
citizen. ) 

Representatives of the Asian and Western countries spoke in 
generally favourable terms of Mr. Lie’s memorandum, although 
some pointed out that their governments could not accept it in its 
entirety. The Canadian Representative called the memorandum “a 
valuable effort to suggest methods and principles through which 
agreement can be reached” and “a chart for further progress”. He 
spoke against a Soviet resolution which endeavoured to wrap up in 
an ill-assorted package some of the favourite Soviet propaganda pro- 
posals, e.g.: the seating of Communist China in the Security Council, 
unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons, and “unswerving com- 
pliance”’ with the veto principle in the Security Council. Two pro- 
posals in the Soviet resolution — those favouring technical assistance 
and the expansion of international trade — might have been accept- 
able had they not been drafted in “improper and objectionable” 
terms designed to make “unjustifiable insinuations” about those 
countries which were in fact taking steps to achieve the desired ends. 


The nine-power resolution won an overwhelming majority when 
the vote was taken; the Soviet proposal was voted down, paragraph 
by paragraph, by a wide margin. 


Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments 


In spite of the anticipated development of a “hydrogen bomb” 
utilizing the process of solar energy release, and the mounting inter- 
national tension which flared into open conflict in the Far East, the 
interval between the Fourth and Fifth Sessions of the General 
Assembly saw no progress towards reaching agreement on either 
the international control of atomic weapons or the limitation of 
conventional armaments. The primary obstacle to agreement was 
the continued refusal of the Soviet Government to modify in any 
Significant way its previous proposals which had been considered by 
the majority of members of the United Nations to be so inadequate 
as to provide no more than a mockery of the security the nations 
sought. Soviet intransigence was augmented by their insistence that 
disarmament and all other issues be subordinated to the question of 
Chinese representation. 


Talks on atomic energy control among the six sponsoring 
Powers, including Canada, were resumed in December 1949 at the 
request of the General Assembly. These talks, however, were in- 
terrupted abruptly by the walk-out of the Soviet Representative in 
January 1950, as a result of the group’s refusal to unseat the 
Representative of Nationalist China. Shortly after, the other five 
permanent members of the Atomic Energy Commission concluded 
that it would be useless to continue without the Representative of 
the U.S.S.R., and no further progress among the Six, or in the 
Atomic Energy Commission as a whole was possible during 1950. 

A twenty-year peace plan, submitted by Mr. Trygve Lie in the 
spring of 1950, was debated at the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly. It included a proposal that the problem of atomic energy 
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control be considered by an international panel of scientists, but as 
the obstacles to agreement appeared to be fundamentally political 
rather than technical, support for this proposal was not forthcoming. 


The General Assembly at its Fourth Session (1949) had asked 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments to continue its studies 
in the field of inspection, verification and reduction of conventional 
armaments, and as 1950 opened, talks were in progress in the 
Working Committee of the Commission. Like the negotiations 
concerning atomic energy, however, these talks were broken off 
by a Soviet walk-out in January over the question of Chinese 
representation. 

In an address to the General Assembly on October 24, President 
Truman indicated his willingness to meet the repeated demand of 
the U.S.S.R. that the subjects of atomic control and general dis- 
armament should be given joint consideration. Late in the 
Fifth Session of the Assembly this suggestion was taken up in an 
eight-power resolution establishing a committee of twelve members, 
to examine the possible merging of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conventional Armaments and to report to 
the next regular session. Canada, one of the co-sponsors, is re- 
presented on the committee, which was established on the adoption 
of the resolution by 47 votes to 5 with 3 abstentions. This resolu- 
tion was opposed by the representatives of the Soviet bloc whose 
speeches monotonously reproduced their previous views on the 
subject. Their counter-proposal, calling for simultaneous con- 
ventions prohibiting atomic weapons and establishing control of 
atomic energy, was defeated by 32 votes to 5 with 16 abstentions. 


The perennial Soviet proposals in this field call for an immediate 
prohibition of atomic weapons and a one-third reduction of con- 
ventional armaments. Western governments mistrust these sug- 
gestions, at least in the form in which they have been put forward 
by the Soviet Union, for two basic reasons. In the first place, 
the measures of inspection and control which the U.S.S.R. has so 
far advanced to ensure that disarmament would actually be carried 
out, are totally inadequate.1 The West is not prepared to accept 
Soviet good faith alone as their guarantee that both sides would 
in fact disarm. In the second place, the governments of the free 
world are conscious of present conditions of military preparedness. 
The Soviet Union carried out no comparable general demobilization 
on the conclusion of hostilities with Germany, as the West did in 
1945 and 1946. Moreover, since that date the Soviet military forces 
have been extensively re-equipped with weapons of the most modern 
type. Under such conditions any proportional disarmament, even 
if honestly implemented by the Soviet Union, could only enhance 
the present military unbalance. In view of the aggressive policy 
followed by the Soviet bloc in the last five years, the free world 
cannot seriously entertain the Soviet terms for disarmament until 
it has brought itself to some measure of military parity with the 
U.S.S.R., and until an adequate system of safeguards has been 
established. 


1See excerpts from Canadian statement, Political Committee, October 30, 1950, Appendix 
10k hom BRS 
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Although the Western countries in the United Nations are 
still keeping the door open, the Soviet bloc continues to refuse to 
consider any disarmament proposals which would not leave the 
Soviet Union in its present position of military preponderance. In 
other words, it has been unwilling to discuss any plan for genuine 
disarmament. Until there is a readiness on the part of the U.S.S.R. 
to seek a real settlement of the fundamental issues separating the 
Powers, it would be unduly optimistic to expect agreement on atomic 
energy and disarmament. Nevertheless, the Western nations stand 
prepared to resume serious negotiations should the U.S.S.R. be 
disposed to participate. 


Admission of New Members 


Since 1945 twenty-three countries have applied for membership 
in the United Nations. Nine have been admitted.1 The only state 
to be admitted during 1950 was the Republic of Indonesia whose 
application was unanimously approved by both the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. The other fourteen applications have 
either failed to get the required support of seven members of the 
Security Council, or have been vetoed by the Soviet Representative 
in the Council.? 

At the present time chances appear remote for getting agree- 
ment in the Security Council to admit any of these outstanding 
applications. The objection to the admission of Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Roumania has been that their governments have shown them- 
selves to be unwilling to comply with the requirements of the Charter 
with regard to human rights; Albania’s support for the rebels in 
Greece has indicated that it is not a “peace loving” state, within 
the meaning of the Charter; and the sovereignty of the People’s 
Republic of Mongolia is doubtful. The Soviet Union has indicated 
that it will refrain from using the veto in the Security Council to 
obstruct the admission of the other applicants if its satellites are 
admitted. This type of bargain has not, however, as yet found 
favour with the other countries concerned, particularly the United 
States. It was suggested last year by Argentina that the Assembly 
should vote on admissions whenever the use of the veto or failure 
to get a majority in the Security Council prevented that body from 
making a recommendation. Any such vote by the Assembly, how- 
ever, was held to be contrary to the Charter by an advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice in February 1950. 

Despite the deadlock on the question of new admissions, there 
appears to be a growing body of opinion in many countries in favour 
of the principle of universality of membership. As Mr. Pearson 
said before a Parliamentary committee in May:® “I think there are 
a lot of countries now which would feel that any sovereign unit 
recognized as such should, zpso facto, be a member of the world 
organization irrespective of its form of government’. This principle 
ae 1Afghanistan, Burma, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Sweden, Thailand and 

PaAtpanial Austria, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Republic 
of Korea, Mongolian People’s Republic, Nepal, Portugal and Roumania. For an account of 
the treatment of these applications, see Canada and the United Nations for previous years. 


8See Mr. Pearson’s evidence before the Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
on External Affairs, May 1, 1950. 
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of universality of membership was one of the recommendations of 
the Secretary-General, Mr. Lie, in his ten-point memorandum on 
a twenty-year peace programme for the United Nations. 

When the question of the admission of new members was put 
before the General Assembly in December 1950, it was the view of 
the Canadian Government that the time was not propitious to review 
the outstanding applications. The Canadian Representative, accord- 
ingly, joined with the Representatives of Brazil, the Philippines, 
Sweden and Syria in co-sponsoring a resolution which disposed of 
the question for the time being by recalling previous Assembly 
recommendations on the admission of new states and asking the 
Security Council to “keep the applications under consideration”. 
This resolution, as was hoped, gained a large majority without 
much debate (46 in favour, 5 against, and 2 abstentions). The 
Canadian Representative, speaking in the debate, stated that as 
soon as circumstances permitted the question of membership should 
be examined with particular reference to the relationship between 
Article 4 of the Charter! and the general desire for universality of 
membership. 

A Soviet resolution recommending the Security Council ‘‘to 
review” the applications of thirteen candidates (not including the 
Republic of Korea) was rejected by a vote of 22 against, 18 in favour, 
and 13 abstentions. A resolution submitted by El Salvador, the 
terms of which included a proposal for observer status in the United 
Nations for all outstanding applicants except the Soviet-sponsored 
states, was defeated by a vote of 19 against, 13 in favour and 19 ° 
abstentions. The Canadian Representative spoke and voted against 
this proposal on the ground that it appeared to be contrary to 
the Charter. 


Appointment of the Secretary-General 


During its Fifth Session the General Assembly extended for 
three years Mr. Lie’s term of office as Secretary-General. Mr. Lie 
was appointed Secretary-General of the United Nations on February 
1, 1946, for a five-year term. It was therefore necessary for the 
Security Council, in accordance with Article 97 of the Charter, to 
attempt to reach agreement on a candidate to recommend to the 
Fifth Session of the Assembly. Following the aggression on the 
Republic of Korea, however, it became evident that the permanent 
members of the Security Council would have great difficulty in 
reaching agreement on a suitable recommendation, the difficulty 
being Soviet resentment of the role played by Mr. Lie in carrying out 
the decisions of the Security Council to restrain this aggression. 

Nevertheless, negotiations to reach agreement on an appoint- 
ment began in the Security Council early in October 1950. In the 
course of several closed meetings of the Council, nine members voted 
to recommend Mr. Lie for another five-year term, only to have this 
recommendation blocked by a Soviet veto. The Soviet Represent- 

1Article 4 reads: ‘1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace- 
loving states which accept the obligations contained in the present Charter and, in the 
judgment of the Organization, are able and willing to carry out these obligations. | 

The admission of any such state to membership in the United Nations will be 


effected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council.” 
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ative stated that either Sir Benegal Rau (India), Mr. Padilla Nervo 
(Mexico) or General Romulo (the Philippines) would be acceptable 
to his Government. However, the behaviour of the U.S.S.R. during 
these debates raised an important question of principle. In the 
eyes of most delegations it appeared that the U.S.S.R., which, up 
to June 1950, had not publicly criticized Mr. Lie, had decided to 
“punish” the Secretary-General for his stand against the North 
Korean aggression. Because of this attitude of the Soviet Union, 
which in effect denied the right of the Secretary-General to carry 
out the duties and responsibilities of his office which flowed from 
a binding decision legally adopted by one of the principal organs of 
the United Nations, the re-appointment of Mr. Lie or the extension 
of his term of office became, in the view of many delegations, a 
matter of principle. The Representative of the United States even 
threatened to veto any other candidature. 

In view of the resultant deadlock in the Security Council, the 
question was referred to the General Assembly on the ground that, 
while the Council had the power of recommendation, the Assembly 
had the power of appointment, and consequently the power to set 
and alter the term of office of its appointee. It could therefore with- 
out any further recommendation from the Security Council decide 
to extend Mr. Lie’s term of office. In opposing this theory, the 
Soviet Representative asserted that, as no recommendation had 
come from the Security Council, the General Assembly could not 
legally deal with the question. Consequently he proposed that the 
Security Council be instructed to re-examine it. In an attempt to 
intimidate the Assembly he reiterated his previous threat that if 
Mr. Lie was appointed as Secretary-General of the United Nations 
for any new term of office “the Soviet Government will not deal 
with him and will not regard him as Secretary-General.”’ 


Three draft resolutions refiecting the different viewpoints of 
member states were then submitted to the General Assembly. The 
first resolution, submitted by the U.S.S.R., called for the deferment 
of the issue. The second resolution, sponsored by Iraq, called for 
the appointment of a committee of seven members to meet and 
discuss the whole question and to report to the Assembly within two 
weeks. The third resolution, which was sponsored by fifteen coun- 
tries including Canada, recommended that the General Assembly 
extend Mr. Lie’s term of office for a further period of three years 
from February 1, 1951. Speaking on behalf of the joint resolution, 
the Chairman of the Canadian Delegation, Mr. Pearson, said that 
the arrangements proposed by the draft resolution were ‘‘admittedly 
an expedient to meet the situation created by the deadlock in the 
Security Council’. However, the procedure laid down in 1946 when 
Mr. Lie was first nominated indicated that the arrangements now 
proposed to the Assembly were legal and would not constitute a 
strained interpretation of Article 97 of the Charter. ‘No Article 
of the Charter and far less any General Assembly resolution”, Mr. 
Pearson went on to say, “‘can possibly be interpreted in such a way 
as to render inoperative the whole structure of the United Nations 
as established by the Charter’. Accordingly, failure of the Great 
Powers to agree on a successor to Mr. Lie could not mean that the 
Secretariat should be left without a Secretary-General. 
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Finally, after having decisively defeated the Soviet and Iraqi 
resolutions, the General Assembly adopted the fifteen-power resolu- 
tion which, by extending Mr. Lie’s term of office as Secretary- 
eae ensured the uninterrupted exercise of this important func- 
ion. 


il 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Survey of the Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council is one of the major organs 
of the United Nations. Under the United Nations Charter it is 
responsible for promoting international economic and social co- 
operation, and has as its specific aims the achievement of higher 
standards of living, conditions of economic and social progress, and 
universal respect for and observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all. 

In the early years of its existence, the Council was necessarily 
preoccupied with post-war emergency programmes and with the 
establishment of its organizational and co-ordinating machinery. 
Recently, however, it has been able to concentrate an increasing 
proportion of its time and efforts on facilitating the solution of 
important economic and social problems, which constitutes its real 
purpose. During the past year particularly there has been a marked 
shift of emphasis to the longer term and continuing aspects of the 
Council’s responsibilities. 

Canada, which was one of the original members of the Economic 
and Social Council, served until the end of 1948, and after one 
year’s absence was again elected to membership for a three-year 
term beginning January 1, 1950. During the past year, therefore, 
Canadian Delegations attended the two sessions of the Council 
and took an active part in its work. In the Canadian view, the 
Economic and Social Council provides a valuable means of inter- 
national co-operation for the initiation and development of con- 
structive programmes in the economic, social and humanitarian 
fields, which can do much in the long run to remove the basic causes 
of war. At the inception of the Council in January 1946, the 
Canadian Representative, Mr. Paul Martin, said of it “...We 
represent, one might say, the positive side of the work of the 
Organization. Our task is not so much to prevent as to do, not 
so much to avoid the undesirable as to accomplish the good...”. 
The Canadian concept of the role of the Council in the framework 
of the United Nations, as thus interpreted by the first Canadian 
Representative, remains unchanged, and Canada re-assumed the 
responsibilities of membership in the belief that every effort should 
be made by the members of the Council to carry out the tasks 
assigned to it under the United Nations Charter along sound, 
practical and realistic lines. 
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At the opening meeting of the Tenth Session of the Council 
in February 1950, the Soviet Delegation supported by the two 
other Cominform members, Poland and Czechoslovakia, attempted 
to have the Representative of Nationalist China expelled. When 
their proposal was rejected, all three delegations withdrew from 
the Session. These Governments continued their boycott of the 
Council during the first part of the Eleventh Session which was held 
in Geneva in July and August. The absence of the Cominform mem- 
bers had a marked effect upon the work of the Council and the 
atmosphere in which the debates were conducted. In the first place, 
there was a happy relief from cold war propaganda, and no time 
was wasted on irrelevant and unfounded charges with the inevitable 
corollary of refutations and counter-charges. Secondly, fundamental 
differences of opinions and interests among democratic countries 
could be considered on their merits, uninhibited by the efforts of 
the Soviet group to exploit these differences for their own purposes. 
While divergent views were frankly expressed, and acceptable con- 
clusions were often arrived at only with considerable difficulty, the 
genuine goodwill, the high degree of responsibility, and the moder- 
ation and mutual accommodation shown on all sides, were an en- 
couraging feature of the Council’s sessions. Thus, while it is regret- 
table that a large part of the world remained unrepresented in this 
major organ of the United Nations during 1950, there is no doubt 
that the Council was able to perform its functions in a much more 
workmanlike manner than in previous years. 


On the economic side, the Council conducted the usual annual 
review of the world economic situation, based on a comprehensive 
survey prepared by the Secretariat. This item of the agenda has 
now been accepted as providing an opportunity for a general exchange 
of views on world economic conditions, on important trends in 
international economy and on measures of a remedial or stimulating 
nature which might be taken on the national or international level. 
The economic debate which obtained most attention during 1950 
was that on full employment. This item resulted from a study pre- 
pared by a group of experts appointed as a result of a decision taken 
by the Council in the summer of 1949 at the suggestion of the 
United Kingdom. The problem of economic development of under- 
developed countries maintained its place of importance on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda. The Sub-Commission on Economic Development devoted 
an entire session to the study of this question and several sensible 
and useful resolutions drafted by this body were subsequently 
adopted by the Council. The Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance, established as a result of the initiative taken by the 
Economic and Social Council in 1949, following the lead given by 
President Truman in point four of his inaugural address in 1949, 
began operation in 1950. 

During 1950, the Council gave serious attention to several im- 
portant social and humanitarian problems. The General Assembly 
at its Fourth Session decided to place the United Nations Pro- 
gramme of Advisory Social Welfare Services on a continuing basis 
and the Economic and Social Council drafted a revised resolution 
to govern this programme. The Council played an important part 
in shaping the organization and functions of the new Office of the 
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High Commissioner for Refugees, which will be its continuing 
responsibility. It drafted the Statute which will serve to govern 
the activities of the Office. Closely related to this work was the 
preparation of an international convention on refugees, which was 
transmitted to the Fifth Session of the General Assembly. The 
problem of future activities of the United Nations on behalf of 
needy children was also dealt with by the Council during 1950, and 
proved to be one of the most difficult issues on which to secure 
general agreement, because of the wide divergence of views on 
what kind of assistance should and could be given by the United 
Nations in this field. The draft International Covenant on Human 
Rights, transmitted to the Council by its Commission on Human 
Rights, gave rise to a lengthy and lively debate which resulted in 
a request to the General Assembly to give policy directives to the 
Human Rights Commission on certain broad aspects of the Covenant 
on which general agreement had been impossible to achieve. 


The Eleventh Session of the Council opened a few days after 
the Communist attack on the Republic of Korea. This raised for 
the first time the question of the desirability of implementing in 
some form Article 65 of the United Nations Charter, which provides 
for assistance to be given by the Economic and Social Council to 
the Security Council upon the latter’s request. The Security Council 
did in fact make such a request, and the Economic and Social 
Council unanimously adopted a resolution pledging its co-operation. 
By the same resolution the Council decided not to close its session 
when the agenda had been disposed of, but to adjourn temporarily 
so that it could meet again at United Nations Headquarters at the 
call of the President, when matters under this resolution required 
further action. In fact, the Council met again at Lake Success in 
October and November to prepare, at the request of the General 
Assembly, detailed plans for a United Nations programme of relief 
and rehabilitation in Korea. Before this meeting the Cominform 
governments had resumed attendance at United Nations meetings 
and the Representatives of the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
therefore, attended the Council while these plans were being 
drafted. They took an active part in the discussions, submitted 
many amendments, and in the end abstained on the final resolution 
on the grounds that political considerations had been introduced 
by the inclusion in the preamble of a reference to North Korean 
aggression. 

During 1951 important developments may take place in con- 
nection with the organization of the Economic and Social Council. 
There is criticism in some quarters that the present structure with 
its functional commissions, sub-commissions, and regional economic 
commissions, is unnecessarily cumbersome, and that it could be 
simplified to advantage. There is a certain amount of support for 
having the Economic and Social Council, like the Security Council, 
meet in continuous session, and for abolishing some of its functional 
commissions. The Council was, in any event, under obligation to 
make a special review of the work of the regional economic com- 
missions not later than 1951, with a view to determining whether 
they should be terminated, modified, or continued. In considering, 
at the Eleventh Session, what action should be taken preparatory 
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to deciding on the future of the regional commissions, it became 
clear that the Council at large generally recognized that the question 
of the entire organization of the Council should be thoroughly 
reviewed. A resolution was, therefore, adopted asking the President 
to appoint an ad hoc committee to study this matter, and to report 
to the Thirteenth Session of the Council in July 1951, with recom- 
mendations. 

The responsibilities of the Council lie in fields which are not 
spectacular, and its achievements tend for that reason to pass 
almost unnoticed. Nevertheless, it can play a major role in imple- 
menting the purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter, 
and it is important that it pursue its objectives with vigour. During 
1950 the Council has dealt with more important issues, and has 
accomplished more in the way of positive results than in any year 
of its existence. In part, its more businesslike working methods 
and, therefore, better results, can be traced to the absence of the 
Cominform representatives, but in particular, it results from a grow- 
ing recognition and appreciation of the magnitude of the problems 
to be tackled, and the necessity for concentrating limited resources 
on projects of maximum value. It is to be hoped that this encour- 
aging trend will continue so that sound progress and gradual expan- 
sion in the field of economic and social co-operation may be achieved 
over the next few years. 


Aid for Korea 


From the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the United Nations 
concerned itself not only with its obligation to repel armed aggres- 
sion, but also with the necessity by co-operative action to help the 
Korean people repair the ravages of war in their country. 

The first step in this direction was taken by the Security Council 
when, on the last day of July 1950, it adopted a resolution requesting 
the Economic and Social Council and other appropriate United 
Nations organs to provide such assistance as the Unified Command 
might request for the relief and support of the civilian population 
of Korea. The Economic and Social Council was in session when the 
Security Council resolution was passed. On August 14, the President 
of the Council introduced a resolution in plenary session and spoke 
to this item on behalf of the Council. The resolution declared the 
readiness of the Economic and Social Council to co-operate with the 
Unified Command in support of the civilian population of Korea and 
invited the co-operation of Specialized Agencies and appropriate 
non-governmental organizations in this effort. By the same resolu- 
tion the Council decided not to close its Eleventh Session when it 
had disposed of its ordinary business, but to adjourn temporarily 
so that it could meet again at United Nations headquarters to con- 
sider what action might be required under this resolution. The 
Council recorded a unanimous vote on the resolution concerning 
Korea (the three Soviet bloc delegations were, of course, absent). 


When the General Assembly opened its Fifth Session in 
September, wide support was quickly obtained for an eight-power 
resolution setting forth the general objectives of a post-hostilities 
settlement in Korea. In addition to military and political action, 
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the resolution provided for a large-scale United Nations programme 
of relief and rehabilitation of the civilian population of Korea, and 
requested the Economic and Social Council, in consultation with the 
Specialized Agencies, to prepare plans for the programme and to 
report back urgently to the General Assembly. 

In compliance with the request of the General Assembly, the 
Economic and Social Council met again at Lake Success on October 
14, and by early November had completed its task. Its recom- 
mendations were contained in a draft resolution which was adopted 
without change by the General Assembly.t. The resolution included 
both organizational plans and a statement of policy to govern the 
execution of the programme. A United Nations Korean Recons- 
truction Agency was to be established under the direction of a 
United Nations Agent-General, responsible to the General Assembly. 
Careful provision was made for co-ordination with the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea, 
with the designated Korean authorities, appropriate Specialized 
Agencies, and inter-governmental and non-governmental organ- 
izations. An advisory committee consisting of representatives of 
five member governments was to advise the Agent-General on major 
financial, procurement, distribution, and other economic problems 
relating to his planning and operations. Members of this Advisory 
Committee were Canada, India, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Uruguay. The resolution envisaged the commencement 
of the rehabilitation programme about January 1, 1951, and the 
estimates of requirements were based on an initial period from that 
date until early 1952. Certain categories of priorities of supplies 
and services were drawn up to cover this period. First priority was 
to be given to the provision of the basic necessities of food, clothing 
and shelter for the population of Korea, and measures to prevent 
epidemics. Second highest priority was to be given to projects such 
as the reconstruction of transport and power facilities which would 
yield early results in the indigenous production of basic necessities. 
As the programme develops, emphasis would be shifted to the provi- 
sion of other materials, supplies and equipment for the reconstruction 
or replacement of war-damaged facilities, necessary to the economic 
life of the country. 

The statement of policy approved by the General Assembly 
provided, inter alia, that it was the objective of the United Nations 
to furnish relief and rehabilitation supplies, transport and services, 
to supplement the general recovery effort to be undertaken by the 
Korean people; that the assistance to be given by the United Nations 
must not be accompanied by any conditions of a political nature; 
and while the programme should be consistent with the pattern of 
long-term economic development in Korea, it was itself necessarily 
limited to relief and rehabilitation; and that the supplies to be 
provided under the programme should be equitably distributed to 
all classes of the population without discrimination as to race, creed 
or political belief. 

In a separate resolution on the same subject, the General 
Assembly requested the President to appoint a negotiating committee 
for the purpose of consulting, during the Fifth Session of the 


1Foy text of this resolution, see Appendix 12, pp. 173-177. 
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General Assembly, with member and non-member states on the 
amount which governments might be willing to contribute toward 
the financing of the programme for the relief and rehabilitation 
of Korea. This resolution provided that after the Negotiating Com- 
nttee has completed its work, a meeting of member and non-member 
states would be called at which members might commit themselves 
to their national contributions, and the contributions of non-members 
might be made known. The member states appointed by the 
President to the Negotiating Committee were Canada, Egypt, France, 
India, the United Kingdom, the United States and Uruguay. 

The total budget for the operation of the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency was not finally determined, but from in- 
formation made available by the Unified Command, and by the 
Representative in Korea of the Secretary-General, the Economic and 
Social Council estimated that the costs of the programme for the 
initial period, from January 1, 1951, until early 1952, would be in 
the neighbourhood of $250 million. At the end of the year, the 
Canadian Government was giving consideration to the contribution 
which Canada might make to this programme. 

After the plans for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea were 
laid, military reverses suffered by United Nations forces neces- 
sitated a change in the time-table for the commencement of the 
programme. Therefore, while arrangements for the organization 
were completed and the funds pledged, no action would be taken 
until the political and military situation in Korea was clarified. 

Meanwhile there have, of course, been pressing emergency 
needs resulting from the destruction of property and the creation 
of a grave refugee problem. Immediate aid was, in fact, provided 
from the beginning through the Unified Command, under whose 
authority emergency relief activities in Korea were carried out. 
Most of the relief supplies so far distributed were furnished by the 
United States Army, but several other countries contributed urgently 
needed commodities and medical supplies; and certain Specialized 
Agencies, as well as the League of Red Cross Societies and the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, provided technical per- 
sonnel and co-operated in other ways in this humanitarian effort 
to lessen the misery of the Korean people. 


Aid for Under-Developed Areas 


Technical Assistance 


Though the activities of the United Nations in providing 
technical assistance to economically backward countries have been 
overshadowed in 1950 by urgent international political problems, 
both the immediate necessity and the long-range importance of 
extending to under-developed countries of the world assistance in 
their economic development have been underlined by the very nature 
of these political developments. 

The guiding principles of the expanded technical assistance 
programme were approved by the Fourth Session of the General 
Assembly in November 1949, and it was originally intended that 
the programme should start at the beginning of 1950. The actual 
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operation of the programme was, however, delayed until the middle 
of the year because of the postponement of the Technical Assistance 
Conference at which governments were to make known their financial 
contributions. Although hampered by the reluctance of many under- 
developed countries to put forward specific requests for assistance 
until it was known what funds would be available for the programme, 
the organizations taking part used the interval to make their own 
administrative preparations. 

The Technical Assistance Conference, attended by forty-six 
United Nations member countries and eight other countries which 
are members of participating Specialized Agencies, met at Lake 
Success on June 12, 1950. None of the countries of Eastern Europe 
with the exception of Yugoslavia participated in the Conference. 
A total of over $20 million, of which the United States contributed 
$12.5 million, was pledged for the first eighteen months of the 
operation of the programme. The keynote for the under-developed 
countries was sounded by the Indian Representative who appealed 
for “dynamic action’ to assist them in meeting their problems of 
economic development. Although disappointment was expressed by 
some of the under-developed countries that the wealthier members 
of the international community had not contributed more, many of 
those who had been most closely involved in plans for the programme 
had grave doubts whether in the first stage of the programme the 
United Nations would be able to find the experts and facilities on 
which to spend wisely more than $20 million. 

In announcing the Canadian contribution of $850,000 the 
Canadian Representative stressed that the programme was capable 
of development provided it had a solid foundation and that, although 
the contributions which were announced were somewhat more modest 
than at one time might have been expected, they were based on a 
realistic calculation of the amount which could effectively be spent 
in the first stage of the programme. He stated that the Canadian 
Government intended to do everything possible to see that as many 
Canadian experts as possible were made available to other countries, 
and that it was his government’s intention to make facilities available 
so that students and apprentices from other countries might come 
to Canada to share Canadian skills and experience. He said that 
in estimating the contribution which it would be able to make to 
the programme, the Canadian Government had found it necessary 
to take into consideration its other extensive obligations, particu- 
larly its obligations to other United Nations activities to which 
Canada had always been a substantial contributor. He also mentioned 
that, like other Commonwealth governments, the Canadian Govern- 
ment was making a contribution to the Colombo programme for 
technical assistance to the countries of South and South-East Asia. 

The Canadian view, expressed both at the Technical Assistance 
Conference and later at ECOSOC, was that the programme should 
be devoted primarily to technical assistance which would contribute 
to increasing food supplies, improving health and social standards, 
making administrative services more efficient, and developing 
essential natural resources. This view was in line with the action 
taken by the Conference when it approved the percentage allocations 
to be made to the participating agencies and organizations. The 
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largest share of the special account, twenty-nine per cent, was 
allocated to FAO and twenty-two per cent to WHO. Of the re- 
mainder, eleven per cent was allocated to ILO, fourteen per cent 
to UNESCO, and one per cent to ICAO. Twenty-three per cent of 
the fund was allocated to the United Nations itself which is 
responsible for the more general aspects of the programme such 
as providing assistance through comprehensive exploratory surveys, 
technical advisory services, scientific and industrial research projects, 
pilot and administrative projects, and the dissemination of technical 
information and training under fellowships in public administration, 
economic and social affairs. In order to carry out these United 
Nations responsibilities in the field of technical assistance, the 
Secretary-General established the Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration as an integral part of his Secretariat and in September 
1950 he announced the appointment of Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, 
formerly Canadian Deputy Minister of Resources and Development, 
as Director-General of the Administration. Dr. Keenleyside earlier 
in the year headed a United Nations technical assistance mission to 
Bolivia. 

Co-ordination between the various agencies extending technical 
assistance is achieved through the Technical Assistance Board, 
presided over by the Secretary-General or his representative, and 
attended by the executive heads of the United Nations and the 
directors-general of the participating agencies. The Board is itself 
responsible to the Technical ‘Assistance Committee, consisting of 
representatives of member governments of the Economic and Social 
Council, which is charged with supervising the technical assistance 
activities under the expanded programme. Canada, as a member 
of the Economic and Social Council until the end of 1952, is a member 
of this body and is thus able to assist in exercising supervision over 
the programme to ensure that the fund is expended with the 
maximum effectiveness. 

In giving its support to the principles guiding the United Nations 
technical assistance programme and in making a financial contribu- 
tion to the special account, the Canadian Government accepted a 
continuing responsibility for the success of the programme. When 
the Canadian Government announced its contribution, it instructed 
the Department of External Affairs in co-operation with other 
interested departments to develop a programme to plan and co- 
ordinate Canadian participation in the expanded programme. 
Because of the continuing responsibilities which Canada has accepted 
not only under the United Nations technical assistance programme 
but also under the co-operative plan for technical assistance to South 
and South-East Asia, as well as additional responsibilities resulting 
from a number of direct requests for technical assistance from 
foreign governments, it was decided that any machinery set up 
within the Government should co-ordinate all Canadian activities 
with regard to technical assistance. A technical assistance service 
has therefore been established in the Department of Trade and 
Commerce. The Director of this unit reports regularly on its 
operations to an inderdepartmental group drawn from interested 
government departments, the chairman of which is an officer of 
the Department of External Affairs. In setting up the Technical 
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Assistance Unit, the Government agreed to make special arrange- 
ments to enable federal civil servants to accept temporary appoint- 
ments under the technical assistance programmes and drew to the 
attention of all federal government departments and agencies that 
their co-operation both in respect of encouraging employees to accept 
temporary positions abroad under these programmes and in making 
available to trainees facilities in their fields of activity, is essential] 
for effective Canadian participation in the technical assistance 
programmes. 

From the time that the United Nations expanded programme 
came into operation until the end of 1950, the Canadian Government 
had received twenty-five requests from the United Nations for the 
placement of United Nations fellowship holders in government 
departments, industry and universities. In only two cases was it 
found impossible to make suitable facilities available. Civil servants 
came to Canada from such widely scattered countries as Brazil, 
Burma, Cambodia, Haiti, India, Iraq, Malta, Mexico, Pakistan and 
Thailand. Their interests were in such divergent fields as veterinary 
services, taxation assessment, industrial development, forestry, 
hydro-electric power development, public administration, geological 
surveys, census-taking and civil service personnel administration. 
In addition, a group of civil servants from representative under- 
developed countries attending the United Nations seminar in public 
administration spent several days in Ottawa participating in a 
programme arranged by the Civil Service Commission. 

It has been found somewhat more difficult to recruit Canadian 
experts and technicians to serve abroad. Nevertheless, in addition 
to lending the services of Canadian Government officials and civil 
servants to FAO, WHO and ILO for special technical assistance 
projects, assistance has been given to the Technical Assistance 
Administration in recruiting experts for a technical assistance 
mission for Colombia as well as a survey mission to make recom- 
mendations with regard to administrative, economic and _ social 
problems which will face the new Libyan Government. 


Economic Development 


Under-developed countries have been seeking, through the 
United Nations, funds for their capital development as a complement 
to the technical assistance which they are now receiving through it. 
They are asking for this financial assistance to make possible the 
numerous projects which they hope to undertake within the next 
few years. Thus, at its Fourth Session in 1949, the General 
Assembly requested ECOSOC to prepare “studies and recom- 
mendations for international action concerning the urgent problems 
cf the financing, in all its aspects, of economic development in under- 
developed countries”’. 

The report of the sub-commission of ECOSOC which studied 
this question emphasized the need for the under-developed countries 
to take some initiative. It is noteworthy that the majority of the 
members of this sub-commission came from _ under-developed 
countries. Their recommendations for the most advantageous 
mobilization of their own domestic capital included the development 
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of land banks, farmers’ credit unions, central financial institutions, 
and sound fiscal policy. The report showed clearly that there was 
a great deal which the under-developed countries could do for them- 
selves in order to raise the necessary capital and that the primary 
responsibility was theirs. 

Nevertheless, the sub-commission also recognized that the 
continuing need for capital from abroad would make development de- 
pendent on the availability of foreign exchange. This problem could 
not be solved by the under-developed countries alone. They would 
require direct financial assistance from the more advanced countries. 
Investment in under-developed countries, however, has been dis- 
couraged by their own discriminatory regulations which often favour 
local industries and penalize foreign capitalists. ECOSOC, acting 
in part on the recommendations of the sub-commission, recommended 
that governments adopt legislation to prevent unfair discrimination 
against foreign investment capital, and that they draw up bilateral 
treaties to this effect, if necessary. The Council rejected a proposal 
for the drawing up of an international code for the fair treatment 
of international investment capital. It was decided that it was first 
necessary to establish the basic economic conditions to provide a 
favourable “climate” for foreign investment. The Council also 
agreed that governments of the more highly developed countries 
should seek to encourage the investment of private capital in under- 
developed countries. 


The Soviet and other Eastern European Delegations criticized 
these recommendations during the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly. They maintained that, to prevent foreign domination 
of the economies of the under-developed countries, domestic financing 
alone should be used. The under-developed countries themselves, 
having played such an important part in preparing these recom- 
mendations, did not join in this criticism. On the contrary, they 
again emphasized the need for foreign investment capital to defray 
the costs involved in importing the capital goods necessary for their 
economic development. The resolution prepared by ECOSOC on 
the financing of economic development was unanimously approved 
by the General Assembly. 


Some criticism was directed against the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development during the meeting of ECOSOC 
and at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly. This criticism 
was based on the feeling that the Bank had, in the past, followed 
a too restrictive policy in advancing financial assistance. However, 
3, number of delegations pointed out that the Bank had shown signs 
of liberalizing its lending policy; money could be advanced with 
respect to non-self-liquidating projects and loans could be made if 
the economic and financial condition of the borrowing country were 
satisfactory. 

The General Assembly also directed its attention to the out- 
dated systems of land tenure which hamper the economic progress 
of many under-developed countries. ECOSOC has been asked to 
prepare a report recommending the best methods for instituting 
land reform and encouraging viable small holdings. These recom- 
mendations will be offered to the under-developed countries as a 
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basis for reforming their land tenure systems and thus improving 
the condition of their agricultural classes. 

The Canadian Delegation to ECOSOC played an active part in 
preparing the resolution on the financing of economic development 
which was approved at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly. 


Canada was represented on a special working group which drafted 
this resolution. 


Full Employment 


The Fifth Session of the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
implementing Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter of the United 
Nations under which member states are pledged to promote “full 
employment” within their own national boundaries and to co- 
operate for the attainment of this objective throughout the world. 
This resolution was prepared, in the main, by the Economic and 
Social Council at its Eleventh Session. The preamble of the resolu- 
tion affirms confidence that full and productive employment can be 
Maintained without having oppressive systems of government 
exercising full economic and political control over their peoples. 
The resolution states that national economies operating under condi- 
tions of full employment can exist in an expanding world economy 
without abridging the fundamental social and economic freedoms of 
the individual. 

The operative section of the resolution lists a number of national 
and international measures for the maintenance of full employment 
to be carried out by national governments acting together with other 
members of the United Nations. Thus, each government is requested 
to publish an annual statement outlining its economic objectives or 
forecasts for the coming year with special reference, wherever 
practicable, to its goals in employment, production, consumption, 
investment and other such measurable economic factors. In addition, 
national governments are asked to indicate measures to promote 
a steadily expanding economy, to combat recessionary tendencies, to 
meet unemployment emergencies and to avoid inflation. The resolu- 
tion offers several suggestions for the implementation of these 
measures, such as adaptable public investment policies and budgetary 
controls. , 

These annual statements which governments are requested to 
make public are to be used as the basis for discussion in the Economic 
and Social Council which will review annually the employment 
situation throughout the world. 

Recognizing that the restrictive policies adopted by many coun- 
tries during the thirties spread unemployment and depression from 
country to country, the General Assembly in its resolution on full 
employment recommends to all governments that such policies be 
avoided in order to prevent a recurrence of world-wide depression. 
The resolution, therefore, urges that governments strive to keep 
restrictions on trade and international investment to the minimum. 
The Assembly also recognizes the over-riding importance of main- 
taining a workable equilibrium in the international balance of pay- 
ments. It maintains that, in the post-war years, the chief danger 
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to maintaining a world-wide high level of employment lies in the 
possibility that disequilibrium in the international balance of pay- 
ments, resulting in a decline in the volume of international trade, 
would have a serious effect on the employment situation in most 
countries. The Assembly therefore calls for the maintenance of a 
“high level and regular rate of flow of international investment 
capital for development purposes,” points to the importance of 
each country’s maintaining an adequate level of reserves in convertible 
currencies and gold, and urges the reduction of quantitative restric- 
tions on international trade imposed in the interest of maintaining 
a balance of payments. 

The General Assembly also directed its attention to the employ- 
ment problems of the under-developed countries where there is 
under-employment. The level of economic activity in these coun- 
tries is not sufficiently high to provide adequate employment 
opportunities to the population. The United Nations is acting to 
overcome this situation through its expanded programme for tech- 
nical assistance and action to raise the level of economic develop- 
ment. The Assembly has provided for the establishment of a com- 
mittee of experts to prepare a report on this problem for further 
consideration by the Economic and Social Council. 

The discussion in the Economic and Social Council, where the 
resolution was prepared for consideration by the General Assembly, 
was based on a study prepared by a group of experts. This report 
is entitled “National and International Measures for Full Employ- 
ment «4 

In the discussion the Canadian Delegation pointed out that 
Canada could not accept recommendations for automatically bring- 
ing into play arbitrarily prescribed administrative measures when- 
ever unemployment rose to a fixed maximum percentage. This was 
particularly so in a country dependent on external trade and con- 
taining wide regional differences. The Canadian Delegation thought 
that the time and place for compensatory action had to be left to 
the discretion of national governments acting in the light of cir- 
cumstances in their particular economies. 

The resolution prepared by the Economic and Social Council is 
a compromise among various viewpoints. The United Kingdom 
Delegation had originally proposed a resolution which favoured the 
adoption of automatic measures to combat unemployment. These, 
and certain proposals put forward by other countries, were not 
acceptable to the majority of delegations. Nevertheless, the final 
resolution, drawn up by a working group of which Canada was a 
member, was acceptable to all delegations and was approved 
unanimously. The Canadian Delegation voted in support of it both 
in ECOSOC and in the General Assembly. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


Looking ahead to the time when the International Refugee 
Organization will have gone out of existence and with a view to 
making some permanent provisions for alleviating the plight of 

1See article on aid for under-developed areas, pp. 58-63. 


“i 2United Nations publication. Sales No. 1949. Teck .3 obtainable from the Ryerson Press, 
oronto. 
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refugees caused either by their lack of nationality or the absence 
of a government or authority to whom they could appeal, the United 
Nations in 1949, and again in 1950, acted to provide for the situation. 
In 1949, the decision was taken to establish an office of High Com- 
missioner for Refugees; the details attendant upon the setting up 
of this new United Nations body were left to the Secretary-General 
and the Economic and Social Council to draft in the form of a 
statute. This statute was subsequently amended and approved by 
the Fifth Session of the Assembly in 1950. 

The concept of a High Commissioner for Refugees is not an 
entirely new one, but the functions which the new High Commis- 
sioner will be called upon to perform are not the same as those that 
TRO has been fulfilling during the past forty months; nor are they 
the same as those of the pre-war League of Nations’ High Commis- 
sioners. The Assembly decided that some means must be established 
of providing international protection for refugees who have no 
authority to whom they can appeal when they are being discrimin- 
ated against or otherwise subjected to unfair treatment. It is true 
that IRO performed this function among others, but IRO was estab- 
lished for a temporary purpose and for a limited period of time. 
The United Nations, it was thought, should make some permanent 
provision for carrying on this necessary activity. An additional 
important duty which the High Commissioner will perform will be 
to assist governments and private organizations to facilitate the 
voluntary repatriation of refugees or their assimilation within new 
national communities. His work will, of course, be entirely non- 
political and will be concerned as a rule with groups and categories 
of refugees instead of with individuals who may appeal to him for 
assistance. This restriction on his duties was thought to be necessary 
because of the limited size of his office and his staff, and because of 
the large numbers of refugees who might wish to make use of his 
services. 

In 1950, both the Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly debated at length the question of what classes of refugees 
should be able to avail themselves of the facilities offered by the 
new High Commissioner. Obviously, some definition of “refugee” 
for this purpose had to be formulated. Two schools of thought 
quickly developed in the United Nations debates. On the one hand, 
many delegations, notably that of the United States, were in favour 
of spelling out the various categories of persons who could appeal 
to the High Commissioner. The advocates of this view prevailed 
at the Geneva session of the Council. On the other hand, several 
delegations, including the United Kingdom and Canadian, thought 
that it would be better if the definition adopted were more flexible 
and broader, leaving in some respects to the discretion of the High 
Commissioner the decision whether or not his office could extend 
its facilities to particular groups of refugees. It seemed to these 
delegations, furthermore, that it was more in keeping with a United 
Nations office to have its responsibilities defined in as broad terms 
as possible. The Fifth Session of the Assembly approved a com- 
promise definition which was the result of a great deal of behind-the- 
scenes work, particularly by a small working group which included 
representatives from several countries including Canada. 
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The Assembly, in addition to approving the detailed statute for 
the Office of High Commissioner, elected a well known and distin- 
guished Netherlands subject, Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart, as 
its first High Commissioner for Refugees. He has been called upon 
to report to the next session of the General Assembly on the results 
of his first year’s work. Among other things, Dr. Goedhart will 
endeavour to promote the conclusion and ratification of international 
conventions for the protection of refugees, supervise their appli- 
cation and, if necessary, propose amendments to them. One of the 
first conventions of this nature which will receive his attention 
will be the United Nations convention on refugees and the protocol 
on stateless persons which is discussed later in this article. In 
addition, the High Commissioner will try to improve the situation 
of refugees: by promoting special agreements with governments 
to improve the conditions and to reduce the number of these un- 
fortunate people who require protection; by assisting governments 
and private organizations in their promotion of voluntary repa- 
triation or assimilation; by prevailing upon governments to admit 
refugees; and by co-ordinating the efforts of all private organizations 
concerned with the welfare of refugees. 


The General Assembly was careful to stipulate that the High 
Commissioner should not appeal to governments for funds or make 
a general appeal of this nature. The administrative expenses of his 
office will be carried on the regular United Nations budget. No 
special financial provision has been made for the High Commissioner 
to administer relief or provide for the care and maintenance or 
transportation of refugees. These will be the responsibility of the 
interested governments. On the other hand, he is empowered to 
administer any funds, public or private, which he may receive for 
assistance to refugees by distributing them to those private and 
public agencies which are best qualified to administer such assist- 
ance. 


The task of the new High Commissioner will not be an easy one. 
He will probably be besieged with all kinds of requests for assistance 
which he will have to turn down. His will not be a job of caring 
for the physical wants of refugees, great as these may be. He will, 
instead, be a kind of diplomatic guardian angel. The results of his 
jabours will depend, to a very large extent, on the co-operation which 
he receives from governments. 


Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 


During 1950 the United Nations drafted a convention designed 
to guarantee to refugees the enjoyment of fundamental rights and 
freedoms without discrimination. The belief behind this convention 
was that a consolidated convention on the international status of 
refugees and a protocol on stateless persons, once drafted and acceded 
to by a number of countries, would constitute an important step 
forward in placing refugees on an equal footing with other classes 
of people. 

Consequently the Economic and Social Council established an 
ad hoc committee to prepare a comprehensive convention on refugees. 
This committee, in the course of two sessions during 1950, produced 
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a very useful international instrument. This instrument covers a 
considerable number of rights which will be extended to refugees 
by those countries which adhere to it. It includes general articles 
such as one on non-discrimination which stipulates that no con- 
tracting state shall discriminate against a refugee within its territory 
on account of his race, religion, or country of origin, or because 
he is a refugee. There are other more specific clauses which in some 
cases call upon contracting states to grant refugees similar rights 
to those given to their own nationals, and in other cases rights 
similar to those given to other aliens. Examples of these rights are 
those concerning the acquisition of property and leases and other 
contracts relating to property; rights concerning the protection of 
industrial property such as inventions, industrial designs, trade- 
marks and trade names; rights of association; the right of free 
access to the courts of law; and the right to engage in wage-earning 
employment and self-employment. Similarly, contracting states are 
asked to grant refugees the same rationing privileges as nationals 
and to treat them not less favourably than aliens in matters per- 
taining to housing. There are other clauses dealing with such 
matters as public education, public relief, labour legislation and social 
security, freedom of movement, identity papers and travel documents. 


There were, of course, differences of opinion at the two sessions 
of the special committee and at the sessions of ECOSOC and of the 
General Assembly which considered various aspects of this con- 
vention and of its attached protocol on stateless persons. The draft, 
as a result, contains many compromises. Nevertheless, many 
delegations have expressed reservations on certain points, and the 
convention will contain a reservation clause making it possible for 
formal reservations to be made at the time each country accedes 
to the convention. Certain basic parts of the convention, of course, . 
are excluded from this right of reservation. 


The Fifth Session of the General Assembly decided to ask the 
Secretary-General to convene a diplomatic conference in 1951 in 
Geneva, for the purpose of finalizing the text of the convention and 
the protocol, and of opening it for signature. Both members and 
non-members of the United Nations will be invited to participate 
in this conference. In addition, the Assembly formulated a com- 
promise definition of the term “refugee”, which representatives 
attending the conference are asked to take into account. The con- 
ference, of course, is free to accept, modify, or reject this recom- 
mended definition which represented a compromise reached by those 
countries which preferred a narrow category-type definition and 
those which preferred a broad definition. 


The Canadian Delegation has already given its general approval 
to this convention, and has been active in its preparation. The 
Canadian Representative was the chairman of the ad hoc committee 
which prepared the first draft in January and February 1950. It 
will, of course, be necessary for a federal-state clause to be included 
before Canada can become a party to it because some of the rights 
included in the agreement concern matters which come within the 


provincial field of legislation. 
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Long-range Activities for Children 


For the past year, various bodies of the United Nations have 
been giving thought to the needs of children throughout the world 
and the sort of activity which the United Nations can best under- 
take. A survey of the continuing needs of children revealed that 
some 400 million children are under-privileged and in need of some 
form of assistance which their own national governments are, at the 
present time, unable to provide. The Specialized Agencies concerned, 
particularly WHO and FAO, UNICEF itself and the Social Commis- 
sion, all gave attention to this problem during the early part of 
1950, and the Economic and Social Council, after prolonged discus- 
sions inside and outside the Council chambers, decided upon a draft 
resolution for the consideration of the General Assembly. 


At all these stages it was apparent that while there was 
unanimity of purpose in supporting co-operative action through the 
United Nations to benefit the world’s under-privileged children, there 
was, unfortunately, a wide divergence of views on the nature of the 
programme which would best serve this purpose. Three main 
lines of approach emerged during the various debates on this subject. 
The governments of under-developed countries have been solidly 
behind the extension of the activities of UNICEF to their countries, 
and the continuation and expansion of those activities on a per- 
manent basis. In this view, they have been strongly supported by 
France. The Australian Government has pressed for a temporary 
continuation of UNICEF for a further two-year period, and has 
been opposed to any decision on long-range activities at least for 
the present. Its approach won support, in varying degrees, from 
the United Kingdom, New Zealand and a few other countries. The 
Canadian and United States Governments, on the other hand, 
took the attitude that now that the post-war emergency conditions 
in Europe, which led to the creation of UNICEF, have greatly im- 
proved, the Fund’s mandate should come to an end and a new pro- 
gramme based on the continuing needs of children throughout the 
world should be established. This new programme should concen- 
trate on assistance to governments, through technical and advisory 
services and demonstration projects, in initiating and developing 
their own programmes of child welfare, though provision should be 
retained for relief supplies in cases of sudden and serious emergency. 
Canadian Representatives at all the United Nations organs con- 
sidering this question during 1950 have stressed that, in the view 
of the Canadian Government, this is the only type of programme — 
which will do more than scratch the surface of the problem posed by 
the needs of more than 400 million under-privileged children. 

The Social Commission’s recommendations, which called for the 
uninterrupted continuation and development of the activities of 
UNICEF, were opposed by the Canadian, United Kingdom and 
United States Representatives mainly on the grounds of being too 
ambitious in scope. At the Eleventh Session of the Economic and 
Social Council, the terms of the Social Commission’s recommendations 
were slightly modified and the United States Delegation found 
itself able, with certain reservations concerning the methods of 
financing the programme, to join with other delegations in spon- 
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soring a resolution which won majority support. The Canadian 
Delegation abstained on this resolution because it considered that, 
with the limited funds likely to be available, the programme 
envisaged would lead to such a diffusion of resources as to minimize 
its effectiveness on all fronts. For that reason, and because the 
provisions for co-ordination with Specialized Agencies and other 
bodies also operating in the field of child welfare were considered 
unsatisfactory, the Canadian Delegation hoped that major revisions 
would be made in the resolution by the General Assembly. 

In the event, the General Assembly dealt with the item on 
long-range activities for children from quite a different angle and 
took as a basis for discussion not the Council resolution but a resolu- 
tion submitted by Australia which called for the continuation of 
UNICEF for two years and a further review at the end of that 
period. The representatives of the under-developed countries were 
happy to use this resolution as a starting point since it provided 
for a shift of emphasis to non-European countries. They succeeded 
in securing the adoption of an important amendment which provides 
for the continuation of UNICEF for a three-year period and a review 
by the General Assembly at that time with the object of continuing 
the Fund on a permanent basis. The Canadian and United States 
Delegations, supported by a few others, attempted in vain to secure 
agreement on a new long-term programme concentrating, except in 
emergency conditions, upon technical and advisory services to 
national governments. When it became clear that the Australian 
resolution, as amended, would gain overwhelming support, and no 
alternative scheme would be acceptable, the Canadian Delegation 
voted in favour of it after a Canadian amendment was adopted 
emphasizing the desirability of strengthening permanent child health 
and welfare programmes of the countries receiving assistance. 
Although the final result is not, in the Canadian view, the best solu- 
tion of the problem, it represents the main United Nations effort 
in the field of assistance to children and Canada would certainly not 
wish to oppose it. The Fund will, of course, continue to be financed 
on a voluntary contribution basis. 

The United States Government has been strongly opposed to 
the continuation of UNICEF beyond 1950 although it has, of course, 
been far the largest contributor to the Fund up to date. On the 
final resolution which was otherwise adopted unanimously, the 
United States Delegation abstained. If the United States Govern- 
ment maintains its position and declines to contribute further to 
UNICEF, its effectiveness will be greatly reduced, and indeed will 
be negligible, unless other countries give financial support on a 
much larger scale than in former years. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


In the four years since the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund! was established by the General Assembly, it has received 
contributions amounting to $152,847,000 (U.S. equivalent) from 


ifor the membership of the reconstituted Executive Board, see Appendix 20, p. 189. 
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forty-seven countries and two territories, and has allocated 
$151,917,500 to forty-six countries, twelve territories and for the 
relief of Palestine refugees. The contributions include $106,636,000 
from governments, $12,454,000 from voluntary sources, $32,332,000 
from UNRRA assets, and $1,425,000 from miscellaneous sources. 
Canada has contributed a total of $8,194,090 — $6,722,727 from the 
Government and $1,471,363 from voluntary contributors. 


The main emphasis in the first two years was on supplying food 
to the children of war-devastated countries in Europe and in assisting 
certain broad medical programmes there. European programmes 
are being gradually completed, and after the exhaustion of existing 
supplies, the Fund will continue these programmes only in Yugo- 
slavia, Italy and Greece, where there are special needs to be met. 
As conditions in Europe improved and the work of the Fund became 
more widely known, there was increasing pressure to extend its 
services to other areas. While emergency needs, such as those of 
refugees from Palestine and Korea, continue to be met from the 
Fund, the majority of requests from governments in Asia and Latin 
America are for assistance in developing their permanent health 
and welfare programmes for children. This assistance usually takes 
the form of providing supplies, technical advice and the training 
of experts and practitioners either at home or abroad. 

The Fund has adhered to its policy that, except for special 
emergencies, the receiving government must contribute to the develop- 
ment of its programme an amount equal to the UNICEF allocation. 
In many instances, government expenditures far exceed those of 
UNICEF. This increasing emphasis on long-range programmes 
has produced certain changes in the work of the Fund. As the 
necessary planning and securing of persons and special equipment 
often take a great deal of time, the development of programmes 
and the rate of expenditure are slower than when the main concern 
was with shipments of food or raw materials. 


The long-term programmes require close co-operation with the 
Division of Social Activities in the United Nations Secretariat and 
with the Specialized Agencies, particularly the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agriculture Organization. Most 
programmes are concerned with health. They may be for the 
eradication of certain specific diseases or for the building up of 
child and maternal health services. WHO provides the necessary 
technicians for these programmes, but in most cases the costs have 
been borne by UNICEF and have accounted for a substantial part 
of each allocation. WHO has recently informed the UNICEF Board 
that in future it is prepared to recommend the payment of technicians 
from the technical assistance funds at its disposal, provided the 
projects qualify for such financing. If the UNICEF budget is 
relieved of these costs, it will be able to devote larger amounts for 
the purchase of supplies. This is an important consideration because 
in many of the under-developed countries certain programmes can 
be undertaken only if supplies, which must be purchased abroad, can 
be made available. Once a programme has been established by this 
method and its value recognized, experience shows that the govern- 
ment is usually able to continue it without outside assistance. 
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International Covenant on Human Rights 


The United Nations Charter includes among its principles and 
purposes the promotion of respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all. As a means of furthering 
international recognition of these obligations, the General Assembly 
decided in 1947 that an International Bill of Human Rights should 
be drawn up, and the task of preparing this instrument was assigned 
to the Commission on Human Rights. The Bill is to consist of a 
declaration and a covenant, with measures for implementation. 
The Declaration of Human Rights was completed in 1948 and 
approved by the General Assembly on December 10 of that year. 
It is a statement of general principles and, as a solemn declaration 
of the General. Assembly, carries considerable moral force, but it 
is not legally binding upon member states. 


For the past two years the Commission on Human Rights has 
devoted most of its time to drafting a covenant and measures for 
its implementation. The Covenant, unlike the Declaration, will 
take the form of a multilateral treaty and its provisions will, there- 
fore, be binding in international law on governments acceding to it. 
It was to be expected that there would be divergent views on the 
proper scope of the Covenant, the terminology to be used, and the 
degree of precision with which the basic rights and limitations on 
these rights should be defined. There have also been serious differ- 
ences of opinion on the measures which should be taken to implement 
the Covenant when it comes into effect. 


The Human Rights Commission, at the conclusion of its sixth 
session in May 1950, transmitted a draft Covenant including 
measures for implementation to the Economic and Social Council 
for consideration at its Eleventh Session. The Council studied the 
broad aspects of the draft Covenant and the adequacy of the 
proposed implementation machinery and, after consideration of the 
important areas of disagreement, concluded that these parts of the 
International Bill on Human Rights were not yet ready for final 
adoption by the General Assembly. It was clear, on the other hand, 
that the Commission on Human Rights could not improve the drafts 
without further guidance, and the Council, therefore, requested the 
General Assembly to give to the Commission policy directives on the 
following broad aspects of the problem: the general adequacy of 
the first eighteen articles defining certain human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms included in the present draft Covenant; the 
question of the inclusion of economic, social and cultural rights, 
as well as the basic civil rights now included; the question of the 
inclusion of federal and colonial clauses; and the general adequacy 
of the articles relating to implementation machinery. 

The resolution adopted by the General Assembly, after a 
lengthy debate in its Social Committee, concludes that the Covenant 
should be broadened in scope to include economic, social and cultural 
rights, as well as certain political rights; that the terminology should 
be as precise as possible; that recommendations should be drafted 
concerning the application of the Covenant in federal states; and 
that consideration should be given to provisions in the proposed 
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implementation machinery relating to petitions from individuals 
and organizations about alleged violations of the Covenant. The 
General Assembly also adopted a resolution which directs the 
Commission to include in the Covenant a clause explicitly providing 
that the Covenant must be applied to all the dependent territories of 
metropolitan states that adhere to it. 

The position of the Canadian Delegation on these fundamental 

questions may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The present draft is adequate in scope, but unsatisfactory 
in form inasmuch as certain articles are drafted in minute 
detail while others contain general principles. In order 
to allow for greater certainty of interpretation, considerable 
revision is necessary. 

(2) The problem of international agreement on economic, social 
and cultural rights is fraught with great difficulties and 
requires much fuller examination. Some of the proposals 
for economic and social clauses are not so much definitions 
of individual rights as statements of governmental respon- 
sibilities in the field of social welfare. It would be extremely 
difficult to combine basic human rights in all these fields in 
a single instrument. The first Covenant should, therefore, 
be restricted to the traditional civil liberties. 


(3) The inclusion of a federal clause, under which the legal 
obligations assumed by a federal state would be limited to 
those matters coming under federal jurisdiction, is essential 
to Canada since many of the provisions of the Covenant lie 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial legislatures. A 
territorial clause should be included, as otherwise the 
colonial powers would find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
adhere to the Covenant because of their desire to respect 
the autonomy of colonial governments and legislatures. 


(4) The articles relating to implementation represent the 
minimum which a Covenant of this nature could include 
and are generally adequate. 


The Canadian Delegation could not support the final General 
Assembly resolution partly because it provided for the inclusion 
of economic, social and cultural rights in the first Covenant, and 
partly because it was repetitious, imprecise, and might lead to 
confusion. Although the Delegation did not consider that the resolu- 
tion constituted satisfactory guidance to the Commission, it was 
not prepared to oppose any resolution which might assist in further- 
we the promotion of human rights and it, therefore, abstained on 
the vote. 


The Commission on Human Rights, at its seventh session in 
the spring of 1951, will again take up this problem, and in accord- 
ance with the directives received from the General Assembly and in 
the light of further comments from governments will revise the 
Covenant for submission to the General Assembly in 1951. 
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Advisory Social Welfare Services 


The Advisory Social Welfare Services instituted by UNRRA 
and continued under the authorization of the General Assembly in 
1946 have developed into one of the important services of the United 
Nations. The original resolution authorized the Secretary-General 
to provide experts to advise governments on the development of 
welfare services, to award fellowships to permit qualified officials 
to observe the experience of other countries, to hold seminars for 
regional consultation, and to provide technical publications. 


Canada has received fellows for observation of Canadian 
practices during each year of the programme and has, on occasion, 
provided experts to advise other governments. One Canadian has 
been awarded a fellowship. Canada has supported continuation of 
this work and approved the proposal made by the General Assembly 
in 1949 to put these services on a continuing basis for which pro- 
vision would be made annually in the United Nations budget. This 
has made possible planning over a longer period, which has undoubt- 
edly made the programme more effective and more efficient. 

As immediate post-war needs have been met, the general trend 
has been to increase the services to under-developed countries. 
Experience has shown that in many under-developed countries the 
number of senior officials to whom fellowships might be awarded 
is limited and it is often difficult for them to be away from their 
posts. A number of requests were received for scholarships for 
junior persons who need professional training which is not available 
in their own countries. In addition, the need was recognized for 
demonstration projects within a country to illustrate the value of 
certain types of work. The Economic and Social Council, in review- 
ing the programme at its Eleventh Session, recommended that these 
two services should be added to those originally included in 1946. 
The General Assembly approved this recommendation. 


With the development of technical assistance, it became apparent, 

as was pointed out by the Canadian Delegation in 1949, that much 
of the work of the Advisory Social Welfare Services might appro- 
priately be incorporated into this programme. The Secretary- 
General reported to the Fifth Session of the General Assembly that 
this part of the Secretariat had now been transferred to the Technical 
Assistance Administration. This transfer should prevent duplication 
and make for greater efficiency; it should also serve to keep the 
social aspects of technical assistance to the fore. The importance of 
these social aspects has been stressed by Canadian delegations to 
the Social Commission and the Economic and Social Council. 
} In general, the Canadian Delegation at the United Nations 
Assembly in 1950 expressed its satisfaction at the work which had 
been done under the Advisory Social Welfare Services, and stressed 
its value both to the countries giving and to those receiving 
assistance. 

The General Assembly approved an increase in the annual budget 
from $610,500 in 1950 to $768,500 in 1951. Canada did not support 
this increase, since it believed that it should be possible to provide 
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the additional services included in the new terms of reference by 
making adjustments in the total programme. Governments receiving 
assistance will continue to bear responsibility, as far as possible, 
for all or part of the local expenses connected with these services. 


Forced Labour 


This subject, originally put on the agenda of the Economic and 
Social Council in 1948, has been debated inconclusively at a number 
of recent Council sessions. Attempts by the Council to obtain agree- 
ment on an impartial inquiry into forced labour conditions have failed 
because of the refusal of the Soviet Union and other Cominform 
countries to co-operate in it. In answer to an inquiry from the 
Secretary-General addressed to all governments, the Canadian 
Government replied in October 1949, stating that Canada agreed 
in principle to an impartial inquiry and was prepared to co-operate 
fully in this United Nations endeavour. Many other countries 
signified their willingness to co-operate in the inquiry, but in the 
face of the Soviet refusal to co-operate, the Council at its Tenth 
Session decided that no useful purpose could be served by carrying 
it out in restricted areas of the world and that effective action was, 
for the time being, impossible. 

Toward the end of the Eleventh Sesion of the Economic and 
Social Council, the United States and United Kingdom Delegations 
submitted a joint resolution proposing the establishment, “in co- 
operation with ILO, of an Ad Hoc Committee to survey the field of 
forced labour, to assess the nature and extent of the problem, and 
to report the results of its studies to the Council and to ILO. The 
representatives of the two sponsoring governments made long and 
forceful statements on the Soviet forced labour system, and the 
United Kingdom Delegation also circulated a collection of docu- 
mentary evidence in support of its charges. 

Following these two statements, the Canadian Representative 
intervened to say that while the Canadian Delegation abhorred the 
barbarous practice of forced labour and would heartily endorse any 
action which might bring nearer the elimination of such practices, 
it must be recognized that the problem was an extremely difficult one 
with which the Council had tried repeatedly to come to grips. The 
joint resolution was being submitted almost at the close of the 
Council Session and the very important proposals it contained could 
not be given adequate consideration by governments in the re- 
maining time at the Council’s disposal. The United Nations could 
not afford to set up a body to study forced labour which might fail 
in its task; the Council should not establish machinery for dealing 
with forced labour unless it was convinced that such machinery 
would be effective. The Canadian Representative therefore proposed 
that the resolution be tabled and the debate adjourned until the next 
session of the Council, by which time governments would have had 
an opportunity to give serious thought to the suitability of the 
proposed machinery. This motion for adjournment was accepted 
by the Council and no further discussion of the substance of the 
resolution took place. 
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The Governing Body of ILO, at its meeting in November, 
considered the draft resolution on forced labour tabled in ECOSOC 
and decided to record the intention of ILO to co-operate with the 
Council in the proposed commission of inquiry. The Canadian 
Representative, supported by the Australian Representative, objected 
to this procedure on the ground that it was premature for ILO to 
take any action on an ECOSOC resolution which had not yet been 
approved by that body. 

The draft joint resolution will come before the Economic and 
Social Council at its Twelfth Session in February 1951 for detailed 
study and final action. 


United Nations Research Laboratories 


The Economic and Social Council in September, 1946, adopted 
a resolution instructing the Secretary-General to investigate the 
desirability of establishing international United Nations research 
laboratories for the study of scientific problems of recognized inter- 
national importance. The Secretary-General’s report on this matter 
was considered by the Council in August 1948, and it was decided that 
all governments should be informed of the Council’s desire to have 
the proposals discussed by the governing bodies of all higher 
educational and research institutions. 

Acting on the Council’s resolution, the Canadian Government 
consulted some thirty Canadian institutions, six government depart- 
ments, and the National Conference of Canadian Universities. A 
consolidated statement of the Canadian point of view was presented 
to the Secretary-General in November 1949. The general consensus 
of the Canadian institutions consulted was that the proposal to 
establish international research laboratories should be studied very 
carefully before any steps were taken which might prejudice the 
research in existing laboratories. The Canadian view was that the 
proposed international laboratories would not necessarily be the 
most effective method of forwarding research and better results 
might be obtained by the expansion of existing laboratories to the 
point where they would be operated at maximum efficiency. The 
extension of the policy of co-operative research and the fullest 
communication of scientific information would give more immediate 
and satisfactory results. Although a great deal of interest was 
indicated in the proposal to establish United Nations research 
laboratories, the general feeling was that such a project should not 
be undertaken at this time. 

At the Eleventh Session of the Economic and Social Council in 
July 1950, a discussion on this subject was held on the basis of a 
report from the Secretary-General containing the comments of 
governments and a report by the Committee of Scientific Experts 
which the Secretary-General had been invited to set up in co-operation 
with UNESCO. 

The recommendations of the scientific experts envisaged several 
elaborate projects, including preparations for the establishment of a 
United Nations international computation centre, a United Nations 
international institute of research on the brain, a United Nations 
institute of social sciences, and the convening in 1951 of an inter- 
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national conference of scientists to formulate suggestions and give 
advice on the development of these three projects. On the basis of 
a proposal submitted by the United States, the Council adopted a 
resolution inviting UNESCO to prepare a detailed plan for the 
setting up of an international computation centre, and requesting 
UNESCO to submit a report to the Council evaluating the adequacy 
of the existing research centres and analyzing the need for and 
possible functions of specific regional or United Nations laboratories. 
The resolution also contained a provision postponing a decision on 
the convening of an international conference, pending the receipt of 
the report requested from UNESCO. 

The Canadian Delegation supported the latter part of the 
resolution in preference to an alternative proposal to approve the 
calling of an international conference, but opposed those sections 
of the resolution which implied approval of the eventual establish- 
ment of United Nations research laboratories. Because of the 
inclusion of these provisions the Canadian Delegation voted against 
the resolution as a whole. 


Freedom of Information 


Draft Convention. 


At the International Conference on Freedom of Information 
held in Geneva in 1948, a draft convention containing general 
principles relating to freedom of information was formulated for 
consideration by the General Assembly. Discussion of this draft 
convention in the General Assembly in the spring of 1949 brought 
out clearly the serious differences of opinion that existed on the 
principles of freedom of information which should be included. At 
the Fourth Session of the General Assembly in 1949, it was decided 
that discussion of the substance of the draft convention should be 
deferred, and that meanwhile the Commission on Human Rights 
should be requested to include adequate provisions on freedom of 
information in the draft international covenant on human rights. 
When the subject was again debated at the Fifth Session of the 
General Assembly, several delegations, led by France, urged that 
some definite action be taken on the draft convention. Other dele- 
gations, including Canada, considered that, since the draft inter- 
national covenant on human rights was to be revised for submission 
to the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, the matter of a separate 
convention on freedom of information should be deferred for another 
vear, and a final decision on the necessity for such a convention should 
be taken only after there had been sufficient opportunity to study 
the provisions on this aspect of human rights to be included in 
the covenant. After considerable discussion, the General Assembly 
nevertheless decided to appoint an ad hoc committee of representatives 
of fifteen countries to prepare a draft convention on freedom of 
information, taking into account the work already done on this 
subject. This committee is to report to the Thirteenth Session of 
the Economic and Social Council in the summer of 1951 on the 
results of its work and submit recommendations, particularly with 
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regard to the advisability of convening a plenipotentiary conference 
for the establishment and signature of a convention on freedom 
of information. 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information. 


This body, which is a sub-commission of the Commission on 
Human Rights consisting of journalists and other experts, met at 
Montevideo in May 1950, and submitted its report to the Economic 
and Social Council at its Eleventh Session. There is, at present, 
no Canadian on the Sub-Commission. 

Much of the time of the Sub-Commission was devoted to the 
preparation of a draft international code of ethics for ‘‘everyone 
engaged in the collection, transmission and dissemination of news’’. 
The Sub-Commission requested the Economic and Social Council 
to authorize the Secretary-General to circulate this draft code to 
all member governments for distribution to information enterprises 
and national professional associations in their countries, which, in 
turn, would be asked to transmit their comments and suggestions to 
the Secretary-General through governments. The Sub-Commission’s 
recommendations included a provision for the convening of an inter- 
national professional conference to deal with the draft code. The 
Council limited its action on this draft resolution to authorizing 
the Secretary-General to transmit the draft code direct to inform- 
ation enterprises and national and international professional associ- 
ations, and to agreeing that the Sub-Commission should re-examine 
the draft in the light of comments received and recommend any 
further action which it might consider desirable, including the 
possibility of convening an international professional conference. 

There were other proposals recommended by the Sub-Commission 
and later approved by the Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly. These included a condemnation of the practice 
of jamming radio programmes, an appeal to governments to put an 
end to confiscatory measures and discriminatory action in regard 
to the sale and purchase of newsprint, and a recommendation that 
all member states, when compelled to declare an emergency, adopt 
measures to limit freedom of information and of the press only in 
the most essential circumstances and to the extent strictly required 
by the situation. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


For some time now, the Economic and Social Council has 
maintained a system of consultation with a large number of speci- 
fied non-governmental organizations that have been given some 
degree of recognition by the Council. This, in a sense, has been a 
novel experience in that these organizations, which are not represent- 
ative of governments but very often have a large international 
membership, are given a chance to let their views be known before 
one of the main organs of the United Nations. In the past this con- 
sultation, which is prescribed by a statute drawn up and approved by 
the Council, has manifested itself in a variety of ways: the non- 
governmental organizations which have been recognized by the 
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Council have received documentation for the sessions of the Council 
and its commissions; they have been invited to comment on various 
programmes and projects; they have, in many cases, submitted 
written statements on many of the outstanding subjects. Similarly 
they have requested the right to be heard at sessions of the Council 
and its N.G.O. Committee, and this right has very often been granted 
to them. Finally, in the past they were given the right to submit 
items for the agenda of the Council’s sessions and, if approved, to 
document these items both in writing and orally. 


Some of these organizations have used their privileges well, 
others have abused them. In particular, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions (WFTU) has abused all of its privileges, including 
that of proposing agenda items, by using the Council platform as 
a sounding board for the echoing and re-echoing of Soviet propa- 
ganda. Other organizations have in the past submitted items for 
the Council’s consideration which were either ill-conceived or not 
properly thought out and certainly not properly documented. Still 
others have directed items to the Council which should have been 
directed in the first instance to the Specialized Agencies. 


In 1950 the Council had before it a report which it had pre- 
viously asked its N.G.O. Committee to prepare proposing a new 
statute to govern the consultative arrangements for N.G.O.’s. This 
new statute would have withdrawn from these organizations the 
right to propose items for inclusion in the agenda of the Council’s 
sessions. It was undoubtedly the abuse of this privilege by WFTU 
which had led the Committee to propose this drastic action. Many 
delegations thought that it was a bit too severe to punish all the 
' organizations because of the sins of a very few. Nevertheless, there 
was general agreement at the Council session that the arrangements 
needed some revision. Most delegations emphasized that the N.G.O.’s 
should concentrate their efforts on seeking a closer day-to-day work- 
ing relationship with the Secretariat of the Council and with the 
Council’s less spectacular, but nonetheless important functional 
commissions. 


After a thorough discussion in the Council, a satisfactory com- 
promise solution was reached. The agenda privilege, which, in 
the opinion of most delegations, was over-estimated by the non- 
governmental organizations but which had come to have an extreme- 
ly important symbolic value to them, was not taken away entirely. 
Instead, the N.G.O. Committee has been given the power to decide 
whether an item proposed by an N.G.O. should be dropped, or 
whether it should be referred to the Agenda Committee for its 
consideration. The old arrangement was that neither the N.G.O. 
Committee nor the Agenda Committee had the right to keep an 
N.G.O. item off the Council’s provisional agenda. The N.G.O. Com- 
mittee will now examine all of these requests from the point of view 
of proper documentation, preparation and probable results which 
might take place if the Council agrees to discuss a particular item. 
The effect of this change should be to make these organizations more 
responsible in proposing agenda items. The Council also approved 
a& plan whereby N.G.O.’s can propose items for inclusion in the agenda 
of functional commissions. Other less important decisions were taken 
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to improve the working relationships of the organizations with the 
Council and its commissions. 

The Canadian Delegation made known its view that the agenda 
privilege had undoubtedly been abused in the past and some N.G.O.’s 
had been irresponsible in proposing and preparing items for the 
Council’s agenda. Furthermore, the Canadian Representative 
expressed the view that these organizations were placing too much 
importance on the agenda privilege and not paying enough attention 
to other means of consultation. The Canadian Delegation would have 
preferred that the Council’s Agenda Committee instead of the N.G.O. 
Committee screen these proposed items but did not press its view. 

Under the new arrangements, organizations granted consul- 
tative status by the Council will consist of the following three 
categories: Category A Organizations which have a basic interest 
in most of the activities of the Council; Category B Organizations 
which have a special competence in only a few specialized fields; 
and organizations listed on a special register because they have a 
significant contribution to make to the work of the Council but are 
not, in the opinion of the Council, qualified for listing in either of 
the other two categories. In addition, the register will include those 
organizations in consultative status with a Specialized Agency. 

During 1950, as in previous years, the Council made a number 
of up-gradings and down-gradings in its review of organizations 
now in consultative status and the new organizations which had 
recently applied or re-applied for this status. The most important 
addition, which was immediately classified as a Category A organ- 
ization, was the new International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. This application was approved unanimously by the Council 
in the absence of the Soviet delegations. 

It is the Canadian view that non-governmental organizations 
have an important part to play in helping the Economic and Social 
Council achieve its purposes. Indeed, the Department of External 
Affairs often consults Canadian affiliates of non-governmental 
organizations when certain matters of concern to them are coming 
before the United Nations and Canadian policy is being evolved. 
Without exception the Canadian affiliates have been most co-operative 
and have welcomed this chance to make known their views. 


Commissions of the Economic and Social Council 
Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights held its sixth session in 
March-May 1950, and in addition to its work on the draft Inter- 
national Covenant on Human Rights!, considered a number of 
problems of human rights.-and recommended several resolutions for 
the approval of the Economic and Social Council at its Eleventh 
Session. 

The draft resolutions prepared by the Commission included a 
decision to give high priority in its 1951 programme of work to the 
consideration of additional covenants and measures dealing with 
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economic, social, cultural, political and other categories of human 
rights. Another draft resolution requested the Secretary-General 
to invite governments to furnish him with information concerning 
legislative or judicial action taken in connection with the prevention 
cf discrimination and the protection of minorities. The Commission 
also drafted a resolution on the prevention of discrimination through 
education, calling for the co-operation of member governments to 
adopt measures in their educational institutions designed to eliminate 
discrimination, and requesting the co-operation of UNESCO in 
preparing and distributing information which would help expose 
fallacies of race theories and combat prejudices which give rise to 
discrimination. 

The Commission also recommended new arrangements for the 
compilation and publication of the United Nations Yearbook on 
Human Rights. Each volume of the Yearbook will contain one 
section concerning the application and evolution of one of the rights 
or of a group of closely related rights set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. The Yearbook will continue to record 
international and national developments concerning human rights 
which have taken place during the year, and will also include texts 
or summaries of, or sufficient references to basic laws on human 
rights in respect of non-self-governing and trust territories. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs held its fifth session during 
the first two weeks of December 1950, in New York. This body 
is composed of representatives of fifteen countries and, under the 
Economic and Social Council, is primarily concerned with the making 
of policy in the field of international narcotic control. The Canadian 
Representative on the Commission is Colonel C. H. L. Sharman. In 
addition to routine business items, such as the national reports of 
addiction and illicit traffic, there were three items of unusual im- 
portance on the agenda: a draft agreement for limiting opium pro- 
duction and establishing an international opium monopoly; a draft 
agreement to replace the numerous existing international narcotic 
drug agreements; and a report of a commission of inquiry on the 
effects of coca leaf chewing in Bolivia and Peru. 


The draft agreement, drawn up in 1950 by representatives of 
leading opium-producing countries and of the main drug-manu- 
facturing countries, is aimed at limiting world opium production to 
the amount needed for medical and scientific requirements. India, 
Iran, Turkey and Yugoslavia, the main exporters of raw opium, 
have agreed to reduce and control their opium production. Agree- 
ment has not yet been reached, however, on the proposal to set up 
an international opium monopoly to buy and sell raw opium at agreed 
prices; nor has the question of the price of opium to be traded under 
the agreement been resolved. 


At the Commission meeting, the Canadian member expressed 
his concern about the safeguarding of the interests of the drug- 
consuming countries, of which Canada was one, in any agreement 
arrived at by the producing and manufacturing countries. He was 
apprehensive of the possible effects of the proposed agreement on 
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the source and price of Canadian drug imports. He thought that 
the proposed ten per cent tax on all opium transactions to cover the 
administrative costs of the monopoly might raise the price unduly. 
He also referred to the dangerous position in which countries like 
Canada might find themselves if they were entirely dependent on 
one source of supply. In this connection, he referred to Canada’s 
plight in 1938 and 1939 when codeine was not even available for use 
in hospitals. 

In view of the divergence of views on some of the basic questions 
involved in the proposed agreement, the Commission decided to have 
a revised draft of the agreement prepared for study at its next session 
in April 1951. 

The draft of a proposed new agreement, drawn up by the 
Secretariat to replace the numerous existing international agree- 
ments and protocols concerning international narcotic control, also 
provoked objections from several of the members of the Commission, 
and it was decided to request the views of the governments 
represented on the Commission before proceeding. As the next 
session of the Commission is to be devoted mainly to work on the 
proposed agreement on opium, a detailed discussion of the new 
single convention will be reserved for the 1952 session. 

In the autumn of 1949 a field survey was made of the effects 
of coca leaf chewing in the mountains of Bolivia and Peru. The 
conclusion of the commission of inquiry was that coca leaf chewing 
was not an addiction, but a harmful habit the effects of which are 
malnutrition, moral and intellectual degradation and poverty. It 
recommended the adoption of educational and welfare measures, 
together with a gradual reduction of coca leaf production in the 
countries concerned. The Peruvian and Bolivian Representatives, 
however, objected to the report of the commission of inquiry on the 
grounds that it did not take into consideration the relationship 
between high altitude and the coca leaf problem. The report will 
be referred to the Economic and Social Council, and studied again 
by the Commission at its seventh session. 

If the Economic and Social Council approves, the sixth session 
of the Commission will open in Geneva on April 3, 1951, and will 
last for two months to permit a full discussion of the proposed agree- 
ment on opium limitation and control. 


Commission on the Status of Women 


The Commission on the Status of Women held its fourth session 
at Lake Success in May 1950. Canada is not a member of this 
Commission. 

The most important decisions taken by the Commission in 
1950 were embodied in draft resolutions and submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council at its Eleventh Session. One of these 
resolutions, which resulted in considerable controversy in the Coun- 
cil, was concerned with the nationality of married women. The 
Commission’s recommendation was that the Council should take 
appropriate measures at an early date to ensure the drafting of a 
convention to include the two principles that there should be no 
distinction based on sex as regards nationality and that neither mar- 
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riage nor its dissolution should affect the nationality of either spouse. 
The disagreement in the Council centred not on the two proposed 
principles but on the best procedure to ensure the application of 
these principles. The Canadian view was that governments had al- 
ready been asked for their views on the desirability of a convention on 
this subject; very few governments had expressed any interest 
in it; most of those which had replied already had legislation pro- 
tecting the nationality of married women; and the task of drafting 
this convention should not be undertaken until there was evidence 
that a substantial number of governments would be prepared to 
accept it. Canada itself would have no objection to such a convention 
since the two principles proposed by the Commission on the Status 
of Women were already recognized in Canada and applied under 
Canadian legislation. The Economic and Social Council finally decided 
to deal with the Commission’s recommendation by asking the 
International Law Commission to determine whether “it deems it 
appropriate” to proceed with the drafting of a convention. The 
Canadian Delegation voted in favour of this resolution, since it left 
to the International Law Commission the discretion to take what- 
ever action it saw fit. 

Another resolution proposed by the Commission requested the 
Kconomic and Social Council to call to the attention of certain 
appropriate United Nations bodies the plight of women survivors 
of German concentration camps who had been subjected to so-called 
“medical experiments”. It was pointed out in the Council that 
negotiations on this problem were then in progress in Germany 
between the Allied High Commissioners and the German Federal 
Government, and many members of the Council, although entirely 
sympathetic with the objective of the draft resolution, were reluctant 
to have the United Nations take any steps which might prejudice 
the negotiations being carried on. A satisfactory formula was finally 
found, however, which extended the scope of the resolution to 
include both male and female survivors of concentration camps and 
which simply requested the Secretary-General to consider, with the 
competent authorities and institutions, means for alleviating the 
plight of such victims. The resolution was then unanimously adopted 
by the Council. 

Resolutions drafted by the Commission and adopted by the Council 
without controversy concerned provision for co-operation with the 
social Commission on the application of penal law to women; recom- 
mendations relating to the participation of women in the Technical 
Assistance Programme; recommendations concerning educational 
opportunities for women; and support for all efforts to effect the 
repatriation of Greek children. 

The Commission also proposed a resolution which would have 
drawn the attention of member states to the desirability of greater 
participation of women in their delegations to United Nations 
meetings and would have asked the Secretary-General to examine 
and report upon the reasons why women had not yet been able to 
take up more of the important posts in the Secretariat. The Council 
considered that it would be inappropriate to take either of the actions 
recommended by the Commission since one of the questions fell 
within the discretion of member states, while the other, under the 
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terms of the Charter, lay within the jurisdiction of the Secretary- 
General. 


One of the problems which has been considered for some years by 
the Commission on the Status of Women is that relating to political 
rights of women. The Commission considered that after four years’ 
study, which clearly revealed discrimination against women in the 
political field, the Secretary-General should be asked to prepare 
a draft convention on this subject. While the Commission’s resolu- 
tion to this effect was not submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council for its specific approval, the question, nonetheless, was dis- 
cussed in the Council during consideration of the Commission’s 
report. Representatives expressed their support for the principle 
of equal political rights for men and women, but many of them 
doubted whether a convention was the appropriate method of deal- 
ing with the problem. Those governments which granted equal 
rights to women would probably sign the convention, but those coun- 
tries which still denied women equal political rights would not 
adhere to it. In these circumstances the political rights of women 
would not be furthered by the adoption of a convention. The 
majority view was that, in the immediate future, propaganda and 
education were likely to prove more effective than a legal convention. 


Social Commission 


The Social Commission held its sixth session from April 3 to 
May 5, 1950. Mr. R. B. Curry of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare was the Canadian member. There has been a Canadian 
member of the Social Commission since its inception and Canada 
was re-elected by the Economic and Social Council for a further 
three-year term beginning January 1, 1951. The most important 
items on the extensive agenda of the sixth session were consideration 
of a long-range programme, review of the advisory social welfare 
services and the United Nations International Children’s Kmergency 
Fund. The latter two subjects are reviewed in separate articles else- 
where in this report. 


The long-range programme was debated at considerable length, 
and recommendations were drafted for submission to the Economic 
and Social Council. The long-range programme furnishes an outline 
of work for some years ahead both for the Social Commission and 
for the particular divisions of the United Nations Secretariat charged 
with duties in this field. Priorities, both in subject matter and in 
time, are indicated. The principal social activities of the United 
Nations are set forth. They include provision for: direct assistance 
to requesting governments; facilities for giving service through 
technical information, consultation and co-operation; and the com- 
pletion of a number of studies on social problems together with 
recommendations arising out of these studies. The fields to be 
covered include planning, organization and administration for social 
welfare; work with respect to community, family and child welfare; 
projects for work in social defence; rehabilitation of the handicapped ; 
and housing, town and country planning. 
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The Canadian member of the Social Commission expressed the 
view that the Commission’s work in laying down fairly precisely its 
programme for the next few years, indicating its concept of its 
functions, the subject matter with which it should deal, and the 
priorities it should give these subjects, was a valuable accomplish- 
ment. The Canadian position was one of some caution on the 
financial implications of some items of the programme, and it 
stressed the importance of providing the best obtainable people to 
carry on the projects. The Canadian member further emphasized 
that the Commission should periodically review its programme and 
re-assess the importance and the priority to be given each one of the 
items at present included; careful thought should be given to the 
inclusion of new items and the elimination of some present items, 
the whole to be dependent upon the relative importance of the pro- 
jects and the availability of money and people to carry them through 
successfully. 

When the item concerning the welfare of the aged was con- 
sidered, the Commission decided to postpone formulation of a 
declaration on this subject. The Canadian member took the position 
that too great stress was given to economic considerations by the 
sponsors of a resolution on the subject, and that too little attention 
was given to the social and psychological problems of the aged. The 
Commission decided to ask the Secretary-General to initiate a pro- 
gramme of research in this field with consideration being given to 
any views that the Commission on Human Rights might express, 
as well as to the relevant discussions of the Social Commission. 

Canada joined with a number of other countries in the pre- 
paration of a joint resolution on the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. This resolution requested the Secretary-General to 
develop with the Specialized Agencies and other appropriate bodies 
an international programme to assist the rehabilitation of handicap- 
ped persons. The Canadian member placed special emphasis on the 
matter of the rehabilitation of the blind. He considered that in this 
field types of assistance available under the programme of Advisory 
Social Welfare Services and other sources such as the U.N. pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance, should be employed as far as 
possible. 

The Commission decided that governments in the Far East 
should be consulted about calling a conference to consider the estab- 
lishment of a Far Eastern bureau to combat the traffic in persons. 
The Canadian member thought that, having in mind the unsettled 
conditions in the Far East, it might be wise to approach the question 
cautiously and he agreed, therefore, that consultation with the 
governments directly concerned was the best first step. 

The Commission considered the social aspects of the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance and concluded that while this 
programme was essentially economic in character, the social implica- 
tions of any projects likely to affect the economy of the countries 
concerned were important. Some representatives said that the 
Technical Assistance Board should have on it a representative of 
the Social Activities Department of the Secretariat. The Canadian 
member’s view, which was accepted, was that the Secretary-General 
should take appropriate steps to see that the social aspects of these 
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problems, were kept before the Technical Assistance Board. The 
Commission considered also that economic projects sponsored by the 
United Nations should provide, if possible, for the advice of social 
welfare experts. 

Items on the agenda of the Social Commission which were 
deferred until later sessions include the prevention of crime and 
treatment of offenders and the study of the question of enforcing 
minimum housing standards. 


Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission 


The Economic and Employment Commission (now known as the 
Economic, Employment and Development Commission), on which 
Canada is represented by Mr. J. J. Deutsch of the Department of 
Finance, held its fifth session in January 1950. The main item on 
its agenda was the examination of the experts’ report on “national 
and international measures for full employment”, which had been 
released only a few weeks earlier... Because governments had not 
yet had sufficient time to study the report, the Commission limited 
itself to the formulation of preliminary views intended to facilitate 
study of the experts’ proposals by member governments and other 
interested parties in anticipation of the formal examination of the 
report by the Eleventh Session of the Economic and Social Council. 

During the year, the Commission was entrusted with specific 
new tasks as the result of the action taken by the Economic and 
Social Council at its Eleventh Session when it examined the full 
employment report and the question of the financing of economic 
development.? In its resolution on “full employment” the Council 
requested: 

(1) that the Commission examine Secretariat analyses of the 
replies of governments to the Secretary-General’s periodic 
questionnaires on full employment goals, policies and 
programmes, with a view to “formulating significant pro- 
blems of international concern” which might be brought to 
the Council’s attention; 

(2) that the following reports to be prepared by experts during 
1951 should first be submitted to the Commission for its 
comments and recommendations: 

(a) “national and international measures required to reduce 
unemployment and under-employment in under- 
developed countries’, ; 

(b) “alternative practical ways of dealing with the inter- 
national impact of economic recessions’, and 

(c) “balance of payments forecasts’”’. , 

In view of these additional tasks, the Council has authorized the 
Commission to meet twice a year, instead of once as before, and 
to hold an extraordinary session if exceptional circumstances require. 
The problem of the financing of economic development is to be placed 
on the agenda of at least one session each year. Prbesinat 

In order to reflect more adequately the scope of the Commission's 
functions, the Council changed its name from the Economic and 


18ee “Full Employment”, pp. 63-64. 
2See “Heonomic Development”, pp. 61-63. 
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Employment Commission to the Economic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission and increased its membership in favour of the 
under-developed countries from fifteen to eighteen members. Chile, 
the Philippines and Turkey were elected as the three new members. 
Finally, the Council accepted the recommendation put forward by 
the Commission at its fourth session in 1949 that the two Sub-Com- 
missions on Economic Development and on Employment and 
Economic Stability, whose work in the past had been relatively 
ineffective, be abolished. This recommendation had been largely 
based on a paper submitted at that time by the Canadian 
Representative. 

These modifications in structure and responsibility are, how- 
ever, provisional. The future of the Commission will be re-examined 
by the Council in 1951 in the light of the conclusions of the ad hoc 
committee which will undertake a comprehensive review of the organ- 
ization and operation of the Council and its commissions. 


Population Commission 


The Population Commission, which was established by the 
Economic and Social Council in October 1946, is required by its 
terms of reference to study and advise the Council on all population 
problems. It consists of representatives nominated by each of 
twelve member states and it maintains liaison with other United 
Nations organs and agencies concerned with population matters by 
including a representative from each as a non-voting participant in 
its discussions. For the first time in 1950, there was no Canadian 
member on the Commission, Canada’s three-year term having come 
to an end on December 31, 1949. 

At its fifth session, May 28-June 2, 1950, the Commission con- 
tinued work which it had already begun on the broad problem of 
migration. It considered the report prepared by the Secretariat on 
the observations which the Statistical Commission had made at 
its fourth session. Special emphasis was placed on the possibility 
of improving migration statistics without complicating further the 
formalities of border crossing, possibly by the use of the sampling 
method. 

A notable achievement during the year was the publication of 
the first issue of the Demographic Year Book by the Secretary- 
General. The Population Commission had fostered this project, 
which provides member states with a considerable amount of demo- 
graphic data. The Commission recommended that the Secretariat 
proceed further with this work by using and developing objective 
methods for appraising the quality of demographic data, by making 
available plans to improve demographic data, setting minimum 
standards for the inclusion of data and by filling gaps in the com- 
pilation. 

The Commission also concerned itself with the 1950 censuses of 
population. Particular attention was paid to occupational classifica- 
tion; the importance of achieving international comparability in this 
field was stressed and attention was drawn to the nine major occupa- 
tion groups, which had been approved by the Seventh International 
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Conference of Labour Statisticians in September 1949, and the 
thirty-four sub-groups of occupations developed by the Committee 
on the 1950 Census of the Americas. 

The first analytical section of the Commission’s report consisted 
of views and recommendations on the problem of extending technical 
assistance in demographic matters to further the economic develop- 
ment of certain backward areas and called attention to the im- 
portance of demographic factors in connection with the Economic 
and Social Council’s programme for promoting development within 
these areas. Assistance may take the form of disseminating existing 
knowledge through the United Nations, providing experts for joint 
economic and social surveys, and training local experts. 

The Commission pointed out that many under-developed coun- 
tries had a very high mortality rate (and, especially, high infant 
mortality), whereas some of the countries concerned were ex- 
periencing serious agrarian over-population. Although the Com- 
mission believed that the mortality rate could be reduced, the con- 
sequence of such a reduction was a more rapid population increase 
than at present, because the rate of reproduction was likely to 
remain at a high livel. While the Commission’s report concluded 
that the problem was to make sure that economic development pro- 
ceeds at a greater rate than population growth, it suggested that 
fertility was an important area of investigation for those planning 
the social and economic improvement of under-developed areas. 

The Commission discussed the findings of studies on the relation- 
ships between population trends and economic and social] factors, 
which had been prepared by the Secretariat, and recommended some 
important additions. The Secretary-General was requested to in- 
corporate into the report a clear statement of gaps in existing know- 
ledge, along with a tentative indication of useful directions of 
research to fill these gaps, to give guidance to governments and 
private groups. 

A Secretariat report dealing with different systems of regis- 
tration of vital statistics was reviewed; the purpose of the report 
is to improve the comparability of definition, classification and tabula- 
tion. Basic studies now under way will be supplemented by the 
preparation of a handbook on vital statistics methods. In this kind 
of work the World Health Organization is also playing a part by 
establishing health demonstration areas, in which the collection of 
vital statistics will be an important part. 

Other items on the Commission’s agenda were research on 
demographic aspects of employment and unemployment, recent 
trends in the birth rate, a specific plan for the preparation of a 
demographic dictionary and the priorities for future work. 


Statistical Commission 


The Statistical Commission has held five sessions since its 
establishment by the Economic and Social Council in June 1946. 
During 1950 it made further progress in fulfilling each of its three 
essential functions: recommending means for the improvement 
of statistical standards and the achievement of international com- 
parability in statistical series; advising on the co-ordination of the 
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statistical work of the Specialized Agencies; and advising the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations on policy aspects of its pro- 
gramme. Before 1950 the Commission consisted of representatives 
from twelve member countries and Canada was represented by Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, the Dominion Statistician, who was chairman of 
three of the four sessions he attended. Canada was not a member 
during 1950 but has been elected for a further three-year term 
commencing January 1, 1951, at which time the membership of the 
Commission will be increased to fifteen. 


During 1950, the Committee on Statistical Classification of the 
Commission revised the League of Nations “minimum list of com- 
modities for international trade statistics” and the resulting “United 
Nations standard international trade classification” was given the 
stamp of approval by the Economic and Social Council. While trade 
statistics have been kept for many years by almost all countries, the 
task of making comparisons between these has been formidable be- 
cause of differences in classification; it is expected that the work of 
the Statistical Commission will result in more useful data. The 
Commission has included in its future programme the preparation 
of a manual for use in preparing commodity statistics based on the 
new standard. 


Improvement of classification of trade statistics 1s not the only 
way in which their usefulness may be increased. The valuations of 
commodities, the definitions of countries of origin and destination, 
and the determination of what constitutes merchandise trade, were 
all considered and assigned to the Secretariat for further study and 
for consultation with governments. At its next session the Com- 
mission will use the information collected to determine the desir- 
ability of modifying and expanding the existing international con- 
vention in this field. 

The measurement of changes in the volume of production has 
been one of the Commission’s concerns since its second session. In 
1950 a number of recommendations were made designed to secure 
indexes which could be used more readily for comparative purposes. 
With the same object the Commission sponsored a carefully worked 
out manual on theory and method. This was prepared by an expert 
consultant working with the Secretariat and meets a widely felt need. 


During and since the Second World War the compilation of 
statistics on national income and related subjects has become of 
major importance in many national statistical systems. The 
Statistical Commission recognized this activity at an early session 
and recommended publication of the report of the Sub-Committee 
on National Income Statistics of the League of Nations Committee 
of Statistical Experts. It has followed this up by having the 
Statistical Office prepare a book summarizing existing data in this 
field. A manual for compiling and reporting national income 
statistics is now being prepared and will shortly be circulated among 
governments and interested experts. 

Other important accomplishments of the Commission in im- 
proving the quality of national data and making easier international 
comparisons were concerned with price indexes, censuses of distribu- 
tion and transport statistics. 
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The interest of the Statistical Commission in the development 
of international standards has been demonstrated in the work of 
the Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling, which held its fourth 
session in the autumn of 1950. The Sub-Commission has studied the 
use of sampling methods in various countries and has indicated their 
place in censuses of population, in crop forecasting, in collecting 
manpower statistics, and in preparing estimates of national income 
and expenditure. Its detailed examination of specific sampling 
projects, with the assistance of the statisticians responsible for them, 
has helped to improve the standard of work in a field of increasing 
importance. 


Transport and Communications Commission 


The Transport and Communications Commission was established 
by the Economic and Social Council in June 1946 to assist the Council 
in its work relating to transport and communications problems. 
in particular, it advises the Council on the co-ordination of certain 
aspects of the work of the Specialized Agencies in this particular 
sphere. In addition, it gives advice on problems which concern 
more than one aspect of transport or communications. The Com- 
mission may suggest to the Council the creation of new agencies, the 
conclusion of new conventions or the revision of existing conventions. 
At the same time, it may act as a conciliator, when so authorized, 
in cases of dispute between states or Specialized Agencies on inter- 
national transport and communications problems. There is not 
e Canadian member on this Commission at the present time. 

The Commission held its fourth session in March-April 1950 
and prepared a number of resolutions which were subsequently 
approved by the Eleventh Session of the Economic and Social 
Council. These resolutions covered a wide variety of subjects, the 
more important of which were as follows: 

(1) Member governments have been asked to accede to the 
convention establishing the Inter-Governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, since IMCO should greatly 
facilitate the solution of a number of urgent and important 
problems affecting international transport. 

(2) Members have been urged to attend the Extraordinary 

Radio Conference which was to have taken place at The 
Hague in September 1950, but which has been postponed 
until the summer of 1951. The purpose of this conference 
is to reach agreement on the allocation of radio frequencies. 
The urgency of reaching such an agreement has been 
stressed.” 
Regional economic commissions of ECOSOC have been 
asked to pay particular attention to ways and means of co- 
ordinating inland transport in their regions. At the present 
time international co-operation in the field of land trans- 
port continues to be carried out mainly within the frame- 
work of the regional economic commissions, most of the 
problems being of a predominately regional character. 


1See article on IMCOQ, p. 112. 
2See article on ITU, pp. 115-116. 
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(4) All governments have been asked to take, as soon as 
possible, whatever further action is necessary to apply the 
standards and recommended practices on the facilitation 
of international air transport which were drafted by ICAO 
and have since entered into force. 

(5) Members of the United Nations have been urged to pay 
special attention to national measures for the simplification 
of customs and related formalities constituting barriers to 
the international transport of goods, bearing in mind that 
these measures must be consistent with the Charter of the 
International Trade Organization. 

The Commission itself has continued to study the pro- 
blem of the barriers to the international transport of goods 
on the basis of replies which it has received from govern- 
ments conveying their views on recommendations put for- 
ward by the International Chamber of Commerce. It has 
been decided for the time being that direct international 
action such as the convening of a conference cannot be 
undertaken immediately because the International Trade 
Organization, within the competence of which this problem 
would primarily fall, has not yet come into being. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) 
was established as a regional commission under the United Nations 
in March 1947. Its function, as defined in its terms of reference, is 
to initiate and participate in measures for facilitating concerted 
action for the economic reconstruction of Asia and the Far East; 
for raising the level of economic activity in those regions; and for 
maintaining and strengthening the economic relations of these areas 
both among themselves and with the other countries. 

Although not a member of ECAFE, Canada has important 
interests in the Far East, not only because it borders the Pacific, but 
also because it is a major trading nation whose prosperity depends 
substantially on a healthy and stable world economy. In addition 
to this general interest in the stability and economic recovery of the 
Pacific area, Canada has a more particular interest as a participant 
in the Colombo Plan for Technical Co-operation in South and South- 
East Asia and the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme, 
both of which have close working relationships with ECAFE, and as 
a member of the Economic and Social Council under whose super- 
vision ECAFE functions. 

The sixth session of ECAFE was held from May 16-20, 1950, 
in Bangkok. Unfortunately, as in previous sessions, a considerable 
amount of time was devoted to political discussions. When the con- 
ference approved a proposal of Thailand that the question of Chinese 
representation be decided by a higher United Nations authority, the 
Soviet Representative withdraw from the meeting, stating that his 
Delegation would not participate in the work of the Commission as 
long as the Representative of Nationalist China was present, nor 
would the U.S.S.R. be bound by any decisions of the Commission 
taken in the absence of the Soviet Delegation. 
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Despite political difficulties the Commission’s reports and 
recommendations indicate that ECAFE is making progress in pre- 
paring economic studies, in formulating plans for industrial develop- 
ment and trade promotion, and in collecting, evaluating and dis- 
seminating technical and statistical information. Reports and tech- 
nical publications have been prepared on flood control (advisory 
services on flood control have already been extended to several 
governments), industrial development and planning programmes, 
trade and exchange controls, trade and financial agreements, the 
dollar shortage, foreign investment, and national trade and travel 
promotion. A partial report has been prepared on trade with Japan. 
In addition, the Economic Survey for Asia and the Far East has 
again been published for 1949 and is more comprehensive than its 
two predecessors. This experience in economic and technical research 
should prove of great value in the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Programme and the Colombo Plan for Technical Co-operation 
in South and South-East Asia. The ECAFE Secretariat has in fact 
been instructed to advise governments in Asia and the Far East on 
the preparation of their technical assistance projects, and also to 
advise the United Nations Headquarters on applications under the 
United Nations Fellowship Programme. 

The Canadian Government has generally approved the work 
of ECAFE, while stressing the need to consider ECAFE’s activities 
in relation to the whole United Nations economic programme, and 
to pay particular attention to the adequacy, practicability and 
priority of the projects undertaken. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


The Economic Commission for Europe was established by the 
Economic and Social Council in 1947 to initiate and participate in 
measures for facilitating concerted action in European economic 
activity, and for maintaining and strengthening the economic rela- 
tions of the European countries both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world. 

Canada is not a member of this Commission, but as the develop- 
ment of satisfactory economic conditions in Europe: is of great im- 
portance to it, Canada maintains contact with the Commission 
through the Canadian Delegation to the European Office of the 
United Nations, which, like the headquarters of ECH, is situated in 
Geneva. Canada also supplies data, on request, to the Commission 
concerning the production of certain materials, such as timber and 
steel; and the Commission, in turn, has been able to use this in- 
formation for the purpose of making recommendations on the alloca- 
tion of scarce materials among the European countries. 

One of the important activities of the Commission during 1950 
was the initiation and arranging of an ad hoc meeting in Geneva, 
in November, of European countries interested in increasing their 
trade in certain grains. Countries of both Eastern and Western 
Europe attended. The primary objective of the meeting was to 
ascertain the import requirements of Western European countries 
and the available exports of the U.S.S.R. and satellite countries, and 
to study the possibility of promoting trade in the grain in question. 
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Import requirements turned out to be very much greater than pro- 
ducts available for export. No commitments were made at the 
meeting, but bilateral negotiations were begun between the Soviet 
Union and some of the importing countries immediately after it 
ended. However, the amounts of grain likely to be involved in the 
near future will be relatively small. 

The most important report of ECE, the annual “economic survey 
of Europe” is published in Geneva in May of each year. It is a 
very competent and authoritative work on European economic affairs. 
This and other ECE studies, prepared under the direction of the 
eminent Swedish economist, Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, have established 
a reputation for high quality, reliability and usefulness. 


Economie Commission for Latin America 


The Economic Commission for Latin America, on which Canada 
is not represented, continued its unspectacular but useful work 
during 1950. At the present stage of its development, this regional 
body of ECOSOC is concentrating its resources on the preparation 
of studies, many of which are original and thus of considerable value 
to the countries of that particular region. In these studies, the Com- 
mission has co-operated with both the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization and the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 

In December, 1949, a joint Co-operative Unit of ECLA and FAO 
was established at the Commission’s headquarters in Santiago, to 
work particularly on problems of technical assistance relating to 
agriculture. The Unit has made a number of studies of agricultural 
credit in Central America, in collaboration with the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. During the past year the secretariat 
has prepared further reports on technical assistance, immigration, 
and legal and economic status of foreign investments and the trade 
trends and policies of Latin American countries. 


The third session of the Commission was held in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, from June 6 to June 20, 1950. Discussion was centred 
on technical assistance, immigration and the re-establishment of 
normal trade relations with Europe. The secretariat was requested 
to prepare further studies on a number of topics, including the 
maritime shipping problems of Latin America and the scope and 
nature of investment in the region. Individual studies are to be - 
made of products likely to achieve a large volume of trade in Latin 
America. These are to be examined at the fourth session of the 
Commission, scheduled to meet in Mexico City in May 1951. It was 
also recommended that the secretariat, in co-operation with FAO, 
prepare a joint study of agricultural credit for presentation to the 
regional FAO conference in Montevideo in December 1950. For this 
purpose the two organizations were requested to arrange as soon 
as possible a conference of agricultural credit experts to meet in 
Central America. 

Although its field is limited to a single geographic area, the 
Economic Commission for Latin America has performed valuable 
services during the past year. Fundamental research undertaken 
by the secretariat has contributed toward an understanding of the 
region and its problems, and will undoubtedly be useful in furthering 
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plans for economic development. The recent report on the legal and 
economic status of foreign investments in certain countries has 


already proved a valuable source of information for Canadian mis- 
sions in Latin America. 


ii 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Co-ordination 


During 1950 stress has again been laid on proper co-ordination 
of the activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
and some encouraging steps in the right direction have been taken. 
It is too early to assess the results of the agreements in principle 
which have been reached but it is to be hoped that overlapping of 
programmes will be kept to a minimum and that efforts will be con- 
centrated on _ realistic projects which are capable of producing 
effective results in the foreseeable future. It must be realized, of 
course, that the action which the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council can take in the direction of making 
the Specialized Agencies adhere to certain strict standards of 
priorities is severely limited because of the nature of their relation- 
ship. The Specialized Agencies are, in fact, autonomous bodies. On 
the whole, however, they have been co-operative, and in particular 
the joint efforts of the Secretary-General and the Directors-General 
in the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination have met with 
a good deal of success. Much more, of course, remains to be done. 
In the last year or two the General Assembly and the Council have 
rightly placed the greatest emphasis on the need for national 
delegations to co-ordinate the policies which their representatives to 
the international conferences of the Agencies are instructed to carry 
out. It is encouraging to note that these international bodies are 
thinking in terms of the elimination of overlapping, the concentration 
of their combined resources and making the best use of the funds 
at their disposal. 

During 1950 the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 
recommended measures which the various bodies could take in their 
day-to-day work to achieve maximum co-ordination. Further, the 
Secretary-General, as a result of the resolution approved by the 
Fourth Session of the Genera! Assembly, prepared a comprehensive 
report with recommendations on how the efforts and resources of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies could best be con- 
centrated in order to achieve the most effective results. Then again 
the Economic and Social Council, and in particular its Co-ordination 
Committee, devoted a number of meetings during its Geneva Session 
in 1950 to this important subject and as a result put forward a number 
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of useful proposals which were endorsed by the Council. Finally, 
the General Assembly, in considering the Council’s report during 
a short but effective series of meetings, put the stamp of approval 
of the parent body on the recommendations made by ECOSOC. 

Largely on account of Canadian initiative the Council approved 
a set of criteria which were designed to enable the respective 
Agencies to give proper priority to the programmes and projects 
which they were undertaking in the future. These criteria for 
priorities are, of course, only a first step, but they indicate that 
emphasis is switching from attempts to eliminate overlapping and 
to co-ordinate programmes already launched to the co-ordination of 
initiatives. In other words, the Council was trying to direct the 
thinking of each Agency to the point where it would first make a 
thorough survey of its proposed projects and of similar projects being 
undertaken by other Agencies and bodies of the United Nations. On 
the basis of this survey, and by using such criteria as those suggested 
by ECOSOC, each Agency would then decide which of its proposed 
programmes could be dropped because they would duplicate work 
already undertaken elsewhere, which should be deferred, and which 
should be undertaken immediately The criteria suggested were 
urgency, feasibility, scope, degree of preparation and co-ordination, 
and the possibility of results. Each was elaborated upon, and the 
Council stressed that this list was not meant to be an all-inclusive 
ene. The Council considered that the criteria for priorities were 
subject to two overriding principles: international action on any 
matter would be justified only where the desired results could not be 
achieved with any degree of certainty and within a reasonable period 
of time by individual governments without outside assistance; it must 
first be determined that any proposed international action is 
technically sound and capable of producing practical results. Pro- 
vision was made for the further elaboration and development of 
these criteria in the near future in the light of experience. 

Several other important recommendations were made to achieve 
greater co-ordination: the more frequent use of joint inter-agency 
committees; the possibility of further reducing and synchronizing 
international meetings; the cutting down of requests for lengthy 
reports from the various secretariats, except when these were 
essential, so as to enable the secretariats to carry out more sub- 
stantive tasks; and further consideration of the possibility of the 
use of common staffs and the pooling of administrative services in 
regional centres where several agencies have offices. 

After considering the very useful work of the Economic and 
Social Council in the field of co-ordination, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution which, inter alia, requests each Specialized 
Agency to review during 1951 its 1952 programme in the light of . 
the criteria mentioned above. The Council is also asked to make a 
similar survey with respect to the 1952 programmes of the United 
Nations and the agencies and to seek the assistance of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions on the 
administrative and financial aspects of the matter. Furthermore, 
ECOSOC and the agencies are to indicate in the future, when new 
projects are adopted, which current projects may be “deferred, 
modified, or eliminated’. The final clause of the Assembly resolu- 
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tion urges that efforts towards the fullest co-ordination of pro- 
grammes and activities be vigorously pursued. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


The Food. and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO), conceived at a special conference at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
in May 1943, was established over five years ago on October 16, 1945. 
Its purpose 1s to promote the common welfare by furthering separate 
and collective action for: raising levels of nutrition and standards 
of living; improving the efficiency of the production and distribution 
of all food and agricultural products; and bettering the conditions 
of rural populations. 

In 1950 five states have been admitted to FAO: Cambodia, the 
German Federal Republic, Jordan, Spain and Viet Nam. These 
additions increased the membership to sixty-eight states. This 
number will be reduced by the withdrawals of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia which are to take effect in 1951. 

Hach member has one vote in the Conference or governing body 
of the organization. A Council acts for the Conference between the 
latter’s sessions which up to now have taken place annually. After 
the 1951 session it is expected that sessions of the Conference will 
be reduced to one every second year. The work of the organization 
is supervised by the Director-General, who is appointed by the 
Conference. The present Director-General is Mr. Norris E. Dodd. 

Under a reorganization of the Secretariat approved at the 
special session in 1950, the technical work of FAO is to be redis- 
tributed under the following divisions: agriculture (including rural 
welfare), economics (including statistics and distribution), fisheries, 
forestry and forest products and nutrition. These divisions provide 
a wide range of fact-finding and advisory services designed to fur- 
nish statistics and information on which sound national and inter- 
national solutions to the problems of food and agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries may be based. 


Among the projects aimed at crop improvement which have been 
undertaken by FAO during 1950 are a rice breeding project in the Far 
Fast, maize breeding research in Europe and the Near Hast, and 
widespread distribution of seed for experimental testing. In the field 
of animal husbandry emphasis was given to the breeding and adapta- 
tion of cattle to tropical and sub-tropical environments. A livestock 
breeding conference at Lucknow was the first of a series designed 
to start active co-operation and exchange of information between 
areas. In addition, work was begun in Guatemala to improve feed 
supplies by better pasture and range management. In soil and 
water conservation examples of FAO’s work in 1950 include engineer- 
ing assistance to Ecuador in restoring irrigation facilities destroyed 
by earthquake, and surveys and advisory aid on soil and_ water 
problems in Haiti, Pakistan, Saudi-Arabia and Thailand. In the. 
fisheries division, attention was given to the advancement of pond 
fish culture as a cheap and efficient method of increasing the protein 
content of the diet of backward areas. 
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In 1951 the work of FAO will be interrupted and curtailed by 
the move of its headquarters from Washington to Rome. This will 
be financed in part out of current income, thus reducing FAOQO’s work- 
ing budget from $5 million to $4°5 million. Nevertheless, plans were 
made for expanding the activities of the organization in two 
directions: participation in the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gramme of the United Nations; and assistance in the programme 
for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. The main programme is 
essentially a continuation of work done in 1950 and the beginning 
of work projects that will continue into 1952. 

The Conference of FAO did not meet in regular session in 1950. 
However, a “Special Session” dealing with administrative questions 
was convened in Washington in November. Among the items on 
the agenda was a proposal to make permanent the committee on com- 
modity problems. The Conference passed a resolution to this effect 
and Canada has been invited to continue its membership in the com- 
mittee. 

As the organization had just completed five years of operations, 
the Conference at its special session recommended that the Council 
appoint a small working party to review the fundamental policies 
and trends of FAO with the aim of increasing the effectiveness of 
the organization. This working party has been instructed to study 
the following problems: 


(1) The degree to which effective decentralization of the work 
of the organization can be carried out without reducing its 
efficiency and involving duplication. 

(2) The extent to which increased use can be made of univer- 
sities, research institutions, and other organizations, in im- 
plementing the organization’s programme, and the possib- 
ility of utilizing temporary consultants on a larger scale 
while maintaining fewer permanent technical officers on 
the staff. 

(8) The planning of FAO’s activities in such a way as to 
achieve maximum co-ordination with the United Nations, 
its regional commissions (ECE, ECAFE, ECLA), and the 
Specialized Agencies in fields in which FAO is specially 
interested. 

(4) The collection of information from member countries, 
particularly in the form of the annual reports requested 
by Article XI of the Constitution and the use of this 
material in framing the programme of work, in imple- 
menting FAO’s work projects, and in advising member 
governments. 

(5) The relative importance to be given to activities of the 
organization in the several fields of its competence, the 
long-term policies to be adopted within these different fields 
of activity, and the priorities to be followed in deciding 
upon different projects in these fields, with special reference 
to the considerations set out in the introduction to the pro- 
gramme of work. 

Canada supports the fundamental ideals and objectives of FAO 

and in general agrees with the type of technical work that has been 
carried on during its first five years. On the other hand, the variety 
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and complexity of the activities which are undertaken by FAO 
present difficult problems of choice, organization, and administration. 
Canada welcomes the appointment of the working party to study 
these problems and to suggest ways of improving the efficiency of 
the organization. While Canada is not a member of the working 
party, the Canadian representative on the Council will ensure that 
Canada’s views are aired on the issues before it which are basic 
to the future of FAO. 


Havana Charter for an International 
Trade Organization and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization 
was negotiated and signed by fifty-four governments in March 1948. 
Up to the present time it has not been ratified by twenty countries, 
the number required to permit the establishment of ITO. Many 
countries have been waiting to see whether the United States Govern- 
ment will ratify the Charter. To date Congress has not yet fully 
considered the matter and it is not expected to do so for some time 
to come. 

In view of the increasing possibility that ITO will not be estab- 
lished, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade assumes a new 
importance. The General Agreement does not cover as wide a field 
as the Havana Charter, but it implements, in a practical way, many 
of its basic objectives. It was negotiated while the Charter was 
under discussion in order to provide the necessary framework for 
multilateral tariff reductions which were undertaken by the Con- 
tracting Parties without waiting for ITO to come into existence. 
The main purposes of this framework were to establish the “most 
favoured nation” principle between Contracting Parties and to pro- 
tect any tariff concessions which might be granted from the counter- 
acting effects of quantitative and other restrictions. 

The General Agreement, which came into provisional operation 
in January 1948, is thus the embodiment of an attempt, by inter- 
national co-operation, to restore a non-discriminatory single market 
economy to the world. The Agreement could not be expected to 
accomplish this objective in a single stage, but it has advanced 
toward it along three paths: by the institution of multilateral tariff 
negotiations with the object of removing or reducing tariff barriers 
to trade; by controlling any further increase in quantitative 
restrictions and planning the gradual reduction of all such barriers 
when international payments return to a reasonable balance; and 
by holding sessions of the Contracting Parties and so providing an 
international forum in which restrictive or otherwise undesirable 
trade practices may be discussed. 

In 1950 there have been two sessions of the Contracting Parties: 
the fourth which was held in Geneva in May and the fifth which took 
place in Torquay in November and December. In addition the third 
round of tariff negotiations began in September and, at the time 
of writing, is still in session. The tariff negotiations were under- 
taken in an effort to reduce tariffs between the twenty-six Con- 
tracting Parties beyond the reductions accomplished at Geneva and 
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Annecy in 1948 and 1949 and in order to allow these present Con- 
tracting Parties to negotiate with a number of new countries wishing 
to accede to the General Agreement. 

The fourth and fifth sessions of the Contracting Parties have 
dealt with a large number of administrative matters and a variety 
of minor disputes over trade practices which have arisen between 
individual contracting parties. In addition to these routine matters 
the most important work of the fourth session centred on a detailed 
examination of the current operation of quantitative restrictions on 
imports and exports imposed by member countries. At the session 
a report on these restrictions was prepared to assess the degree 
to which they contravened the provisions of the General Agreement 
and to determine the extent to which they encourage the develop- 
ment of uneconomic industries. 

At the fifth session, which ended on December 16, the Con- 
tracting Parties carried out consultations with a number of coun- 
tries in the sterling area on import restrictions maintained against 
dollar goods and the possibility of relaxing those restrictions under 
present conditions. Another important accomplishment .was the 
completion of preparatory work looking toward the establishment 
of more effective machinery to administer the Agreement between 
sessions of the Contracting Parties. Their decisions included the 
adoption of: a procedure for obtaining information needed in the 
detailed examination of current import and export restrictions; a 
recommended code of standard practices for the administration of 
the necessary trade restrictions; and procedures to enable contracting 
parties which are not members of the International Monetary Fund 
to carry out their Agreement obligations affecting the control of 
foreign exchange. They rejected a proposal for the amendment of 
the Agreement to include certain articles of the Havana Charter 
dealing with employment and economic activity. 

Canada has supported the General Agreement to the fullest 
extent. Although it is still only provisionally applied, all Canadian 
legislation is now compatible with the General Agreement. The 
Canadian Government has developed its commercial policy in the 
spirit of multilateralism which the General Agreement envisages 
and in strict accordance with its terms. At the sessions of the Con- 
tracting Parties in 1950 Canada continued to play its full share. 
Mr. L. D. Wilgress, Canadian High Commissioner in the United King- 
dom, was again elected chairman of both the fourth and fifth ses- 
sions. Mr. Wilgress has been chairman of all meetings of countries 
which are parties to the General Agreement since its inception. 


The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
and the International Monetary Fund 


The functions of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are to assist in the reconstruction and development of 
the economies of member countries by the granting of loans for pro- 
ductive purposes and by promoting wherever possible the inter- 
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national movement of private capital. The functions of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund are to exercise international supervision of 
exchange rates and exchange restrictions with the purpose of 
encouraging a balanced growth of international trade on a multi- 
lateral and non-discriminatory basis, to promote exchange stability 
and to lend its resources to member countries when necessary, and 
on a temporary basis, to enable them to achieve these objectives. 

The International Bank had an active year during 1950 and ex- 
panded its relations with borrowers and potential borrowers to a 
considerable degree. The Bank also conducted a successful refund- 
ing operation in the United States, and at the end of 1950 was 
reaching the point where it will be necessary to float an additional 
bond issue and to obtain permission to use additional amounts of the 
Sab) a eupscripuons of its members in order to finance its operations 
in ; 

The activity of the International Monetary Fund during the 
year was necessarily less noteworthy. In view of the improvement 
in the international payments position of the world generally, and 
the spectacular devaluation of many currencies against the dollar 
which occurred in the previous year, there were few significant 
changes in exchange rates in 1950. Indeed the abandonment of the 
effective par value of the Canadian dollar in favour of a fluctuating 
rate was the only major change in exchange systems among member 
countries during the year. Partly for the same reason there were 
no drawings by members upon the resources of the Fund. In terms 
of concrete activity, therefore, the Fund was concerned in 1950 
mainly with the payments problems of a number of its smaller 
members many of which were operating multiple exchange systems, 
and with efforts to promote a relaxation of discriminatory exchange 
practices. Generally speaking the Canadian Representatives on the 
Board of Directors and Board of Governors of the Bank and Fund 
have been in agreement with the decisions and policies adopted by 
these institutions. 

By the end of 1950, forty-nine countries were members of both 
Bank and Fund. During the year Pakistan and Ceylon were 
admitted to membership while Poland resigned its membership. 
The Pakistan quota in the Fund and subscription to the capital stock 
of the Bank were both put at $100 million. Ceylon’s quota and 
subscription were fixed at $15 million. Applications for membership 
were received from Burma, Indonesia, Jordan and Sweden and the 
terms of membership are being discussed with these countries. 


Operations of the International Bank 


in 1950 


During 1950 the International Bank concentrated its lending 
and advisory activities on the development of under-developed coun- 
tries. The sixteen loans made to such countries during the year 
amounted in total to $280 million, a peak year for development loans. 
This brought the total of loans outstanding to a figure of $1024 
million. 

The Bank also made substantial progress in 1950 in promoting 
the international financing of private undertakings. Up to the 
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present the majority of Bank loans have been made to governments 
or governmental agencies, with only few loans being made to private 
enterprises. The reason for this is that the Articles of the Bank 
require that loans to private borrowers must be guaranteed by the 
government of the country concerned. Because governments are 
often unwilling to guarantee loans to private enterprises, or because 
private concerns are reluctant to accept their government’s 
guarantee of loan commitments, with the possible loss of control 
that this may involve, little use has been made of the Bank’s ability 
to lend to private enterprises, except in the case of public utilities. 
Moreover, the small scale and considerable variety of the projects 
that private borrowers tend to present to the Bank is a factor oper- 
ating to retard an expansion of this kind of lending activity. The 
Bank has tried various techniques to overcome these difficulties. 
One type of solution was found in the Bank’s loan to the Herstelbank 
(Reconstruction Bank) of the Netherlands in 1949, which enabled 
the latter to extend credits to some twenty private enterprises to be 
used for the import of equipment from hard currency areas. In this 
particular case the Government of the Netherlands guaranteed the 
loan made to the Herstelbank and was not involved in the loans made 
by the latter to the various private concerns. From the Bank’s side 
this kind of loan had the advantage that the principal responsibility 
for choosing the enterprises needing foreign capital, as well as for 
the supervision of the loans, rested with the Herstelbank, in whom 
the Bank had full confidence and to whom the loan was made. 

This technique has since been promoted by the Bank in the less 
well developed countries, where new development banks have been 
set up under Bank encouragement. These activities have been 
associated with the desire of the International Bank to encourage 
a wider degree of private initiative in countries whose development 
has been retarded by the lack of private enterprise. This explains 
the assistance given by the Bank in 1950 in the establishment of the 
new Industrial Development Bank of Turkey, which was accompanied 
by a loan of $9 million. It is expected that this loan will enable 
the Industrial Development Bank of Turkey to help establish new 
private enterprises, which require foreign capital to pay for imported 
equipment, and to expand and modernize various existing private 
undertakings. It might ultimately encourage a further investment 
of purely private capital, both domestic and foreign, in Turkish 
industry. 

Also worthy of note in this connection is the line of credit 
extended by the International Bank during the year to a consortium 
of eight of the principal Mexican commercial banks to assist in 
financing small enterprises in Mexico, and the technical assistance 
and financing made available to the newly established Ethiopian 
Development Bank. 

The lending policies and techniques of the Bank have necessarily 
been kept flexible to meet the needs of the times, despite the fact 
that world economic conditions have been quite different from those 
expected by the founders of the Bank at Bretton Woods in 1944. 
A full account of the present policies of the Bank with respect to 
the choice of projects to be financed, the character of bank investiga- 
tions, loan charges, loans to private enterprises, lending standards 
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etc., is given in the Fifth Annual Report of the B : 
September 6, 1950. port o e Bank released on 


During 1950 the Bank made loans for a great variety of pur- 
poses to governments or firms in the following countries: 


Millions of 
U.S. dollars 
Austfaliquy: Ae seer $100 
Brazile seek i Weve: 15 
Colomibiay es, sere fi) 6.1 
Hthionray it ei 6 eas fi 
LTC Aetna ee re e Ee  A. 18.5 
TV AGS GEA osu Pte ee eee eee 266 
NMexteor teehee eae 36 
ANSE WEE V AVON ede Me bale wha alats illo el a AS 
DINK C Vote etter tees Zo 
USUI Via eee kn ee ee Ds 
palo 


The geographical distribution of the purchases made _ by 
borrowers out of funds provided by the International Bank is shown 
in the following table, which includes all disbursements made by 
the Bank since its inception up to November 30, 1950: 


Amount in millions 


Area of Expenditure of U.S. dollars 

WITITECe SUALCSe sears ake a $467.3 
CE ELKO Fe) Mic eek oat ofp OR i Al ed ote 
HUE OD Caen ites canon one enews. des 70.4 
a tineeA MeriCan met tate: ee 56.2 
CAFE TS] CMBR Marc steg . ett et ee arte eae sue 2a, 
INGALA CASE eet ict. ee cenit E35) 
Hay eas tie ee Pie oer eRe, (8: 1 

AOA lie eer gee folie, ee $636.4 


Technical Assistance to Under-Developed Countries 


The Bank’s contribution to the economic advancement of its 
under-developed members is not confined to the loans which it has 
thus far granted. Upon request of its members, the Bank has sent 
increasing numbers of technical experts, from its own staff or 
recruited elsewhere, to study the economies of various of the under- 
developed countries, to assist in the formulation of practical develop- 
ment programmes adapted to their needs, and to suggest measures 
for improving their financial stability and credit standing. These 
studies, and the measures which result from them, help to reinforce 
the Bank’s loans and increase the contribution made by these loans 
to rapid, balanced development in the countries involved. In addition, 
they may serve to render the Bank’s under-developed member coun- 
tries more attractive to private investors and thus encourage an 
increased flow of investment from that source. ; 

Such missions have sometimes engaged in a substantial economic 
analysis of the country concerned, enabling the member and the 
Bank to determine the best directions along which development 
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should proceed. Others have been concerned with a study of parti- 
cular projects likely to be suitable for Bank financing, or have in- 
volved technical advice and assistance of one kind or another. 


Borrowing and Marketing Operations 


Up to the present time the funds available to the Bank for 
lending have come very largely from United States sources, either 
from the 18 per cent paid-in portion of the subscription of the United 
States Government to the Bank’s capital or from the proceeds of 
the sale of $250 million of the Bank’s bonds sold in the United States 
investment market in July 1947. 

At the end of November 1950 the International Bank still had 
at its disposal $72 million of uncommitted funds available for lending 
purposes. For this reason it was not necessary for the Bank during 
the year under review to resort to any further large-scale borrow- 
ing in the United States for the purpose of raising “new money”. 
However, a refunding operation was undertaken. In January 1950 
the Bank called for redemption its outstanding issue of $100 million 
ten-year 214 per cent bonds, due in 1957, and replaced this with a 
new issue of serial bonds, for a like principal amount, due in 1953- 
1962. By this arrangement the Bank was able to synchronize the 
maturities on its own bonds more closely. with the repayments of 
principal on its outstanding loans. 

In order to create a wider international market for its bonds, 
and to acquire Swiss francs currently needed for its lending oper- 
ations, the Bank also sold a bond issue of 28.5 million Swiss francs 
($6.6 million) to a group of leading commercial banks in Switzerland 
in March 1950. The serial bonds carried a rate of 214 per cent and 
were sold at par. This was the second issue to be sold in Switzer- 
land in the last two years. 

Funds for lending were also derived from the use of the 18 per 
cent capital subscription of several member countries during the 
year. Thus, early in 1950, Canada consented to the use of an addi- 
tional $2 million in Canadian funds from the Canadian subscription 
to the Bank, bringing to $10 million the total amount made available 
in this way. The United Kingdom also released $2.8 million of its 
capital subscription to the Bank for lending purposes. Other coun- 
tries which have already made available a partial use of their 18 per 
cent capital subscription are Belgium and Denmark. In France, Italy, 
the Netherlands and several other countries, the principle has been 
accepted that their 18 per cent subscriptions are to be placed at the 
disposal of the Bank subject to the approval of the governments 
concerned in specific cases as and when the need arises. 

The Bank’s bonds have also been listed on the Mexico City Stock 
Exchange and ruled as eligible as investments for banks, insurance 
companies and other credit institutions. They have also become 
eligible for investment by banks in Chile and Cuba. 

The need for acquiring non-dollar capital for use in the Bank’s 
lending operations, particularly in Europe, became more important 
in 1950. In view of the increasing availability of goods in Western 
Europe at prices comparable with United States products, the Bank’s 
borrowers have been shifting their requirements to some extent 
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away from United States sources. That being so, the extent to 
which the Bank is able to use its non-dollar capital or the proceeds 
of non-dollar bond issues for lending purposes will necessarily 
etna the volume of Bank lending to the under-developed coun- 
ries. 


Operations and Activities of the 
International Monetary Fund 


The Payments Position of Member Countries in 1950 


The work of the Fund in 1950 both in terms of its financial 
operations and of its consultative and advisory functions must be 
viewed. against the background of the changing situation of its mem- 
bers with respect to their international payments and receipts. It is 
therefore important to record the fact that the year 1950 revealed 
a substantial improvement in the post-war position of many coun- 
tries with respect to the dollar shortage. This improvement did not 
bring about any great relaxation in the various types of trade and 
exchange restriction and discrimination which were practiced in 
1950 to conserve dollars (both United States and Canadian). Never- 
theless, the partial closing of the dollar gap was noteworthy and 
would appear to be favourable to the relaxation of restrictions. 

The improvement in the payments situation can be demonstrated 
by the fact that for the first time since the end of the war the total 
international receipts of the rest of the world from the United 
States from the sale of goods and services, from capital transactions, 
and from a diminished level of Marshall Plan aid and the like exceeded 
the total payments to the United States. For example, the United 
States surplus with the rest of the world arising from trade in goods 
and services, which was nearly $7 billion in 1949 was little more 
than $2 billion in 1950. The outflow of funds on private capital 
accounts, together with special military assistance and Marshall Plan 
aid, more than offset this surplus. As a result of this situation 
gold and dollar reserves accrued to the rest of the world during 1950. 
In the same way the deficit position of the non-dollar world vis-a-vis 
Canada was reduced. While the improvement in the payments 
position for different countries was uneven, and in some cases 
resulted from a restriction of imports which was harmful and in- 
capable of being maintained indefinitely, substantial progress was 
undoubtedly made in restoring a stronger and better-balanced pattern 
of international payments. The factors that brought about these 
changes include the effects of the devaluation of currencies in Kurope 
and elsewhere, the high level of business activity in the United 
States and the boom in United States imports and import prices 
beginning with the Korean fighting. 

The improvement in the payments position of the world generally 
explains, in part, the absence of any drawings by members on the 
resources of the Fund, and the comparative stability in exchange 
rates and exchange rate systems in 1950. It also has a bearing on 
the continued efforts of the Fund to press for a relaxation of 
exchange restriction and discrimination among its member countries 
outside the North American continent. 
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Exchange Rate Adjustments 


The activity of the International Monetary Fund in the field of 
exchange rate adjustments must necessarily be unobtrusive and 
unspectacular since its principal function consists in the resolution 
cf any differences which may arise between members over exchange 
questions (including the practice of trade discrimination through 
multiple exchange rates) and in seeking to bring about the establish- 
ment of more liberal international payment regimes. Such consul- 
tations are conducted privately in the Executive Board of the Fund 
or between the Fund and its members, and the results of such con- 
sultations are only occasionally revealed in public decisions and 
announcements. To some degree the results of consultations are 
revealed in changes in rates of exchange or adjustments in exchange 
systems. Since practically all adjustments contemplated by govern- 
ments need the approval of the Fund the continued emphasis of the 
Fund on certain principles of international economic behaviour may 
have an influence which is strong, though incapable of measurement. 

As mentioned above the world-wide devaluation of currencies 
against the United States dollar which took place in September 
1949 began to display its expected consequences in 1950 aided, of 
course, by the high level of production and demand in the hard- 
currency areas. Consequently, no additional exchange adjustments 
on the part of the larger trading countries were appropriate or 
necessary in 1950, except for the special case of the abandonment 
of a fixed rate for the Canadian dollar. There were some modifica- 
tions in the system of multiple rates operated by certain countries, 
particularly in Latin America, where this form of control over trade 
and payments is common. In these cases modifications of the 
exchange system usually resulted from efforts to offset the con- 
sequences of further inflation, or to simplify a system of rates as 
a step towards the adoption of a unitary rate of exchange. Some of 
the changes were for the purpose of devaluing the rate or rates of 
exchange applicable to certain exports, in order to encourage parti- 
cular exports without penalizing imports, or were made to restrict 
particular imports. By and large the exchange adjustments in 1950 
resulted from special situations peculiar to particular countries, and 
were not the result of a worsening of the general payments position 
of the under-developed countries. On the contrary, the improved 
balance of payments pattern was shared by most areas of the world, 
perhaps especially in Latin America. 

During 1950 the Fund either noted or approved significant 
changes in the exchange rate systems of the following countries: 
Austria, Bolivia, Canada, Ecuador, Iceland and Nicaragua. In 
addition small changes were approved in the cases of Iran, Paraguay, 
Thailand and Uruguay. 


Exchange Restrictions 


In subscribing to the purposes of the Fund, all member coun- 
tries have agreed that restrictions on current foreign exchange 
transactions, even though they may be necessary under certain 
conditions, are undesirable in principle. The Articles of the Fund 
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nevertheless recognize that, because of the disturbances of inter- 
national financial conditions resulting from the war, a transitional 
period is needed during which members of the Fund may retain 
exchange restrictions on their current international payments and 
adapt. them to changing circumstances and, in the case of enemy- 
occupied territories, may even introduce new restrictions. 

However, to ensure that countries would not lose sight of the 
ultimate purposes of the Fund during this transitional period, 
Article XIV requires that as soon as conditions permit, members 
shall take all possible steps to withdraw restrictions. In March 
1950 the Fund released its first report on exchange restrictions. This 
report, supplemented by the Fifth Annual Report made to the Board 
of Governors (April 30, 1950), surveyed current trends in the field 
of exchange restrictions and described the obstacles which stand in 
the way of a general return to the convertibility of currencies. It 
pointed out that the conditions under which full convertibility could 
be established include: the restoration of productive capacity in 
the deficit countries, a well balanced flow of international trade, 
appropriate relations between the price-cost structures of the 
main trading countries, freedom from undue inflationary or 
deflationary pressures, an active international capital market and 
adequate monetary reserves. The report pointed out that although 
substantial progress had been made during the preceding twelve 
months towards meeting these conditions, many difficulties still 
remain to be overcome before countries could remove restrictions 
and assume the obligations of convertibility. The devaluations of 
September 1949 had provided a basis for further progress toward 
that goal since they had corrected many of the distortions in inter- 
national price relations that were the result of varying degrees of 
inflation in different countries. However, the improvements brought 
about since the devaluations had not been followed by measures 
that would produce a decisive and general freeing of the movement 
of international trade and payments. 

While some countries have reduced certain restrictions and sim- 
plified their exchange practices, new restrictions have also been 
imposed and new bilateral agreements have been undertaken. 

On the favourable side the OEEC countries relaxed their 
quantitative import restrictions on considerable sections of their 
imports from other OEKEC countries in 1949, and a further relaxation 
took place after the establishment of the European Payments Union 
in the summer of 1950. Belgium achieved a considerable degree of 
convertibility in 1949-50 and a large proportion of inter-Benelux 
trade was freed from restrictions. Denmark, Sweden, Norway and 
the United Kingdom took steps to facilitate payments among them- 
selves in respect to “invisibles’” and capital items in 1950 and the 
Canadian emergency import restrictions of 1947 were considerably 
reduced in 1949 and 1950. On the other hand, additional dollar- 
saving restrictions were introduced by the sterling area countries 
in accordance with decisions made in the summer of 1949, and the 
exchange restrictions imposed by the Philippine Republic at the end 
of 1949 and by South Africa became effective in 1950. 


In the summer of 1950 a European Payments Union was estab- 
lished by the members of the OEEC group of countries. Its obj ective 
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is stated to be to encourage intra-European trade on a competitive 
basis and to encourage progress toward a general convertibility of 
currencies. It is designed to avoid the rigidities in intra~-Kuropean 
trade caused by bilateral payments agreements. The member coun- 
tries of the EPU also committed themselves to a further reduction 
of quantitative restrictions between themselves and agreed to remove 
all discrimination applicable to the trade of member countries by 
January 1, 1951. 

The International Monetary Fund participated in some of the 
discussions leading to the establishment of the EPU and continues 
to maintain a liaison with the Union, although it is not a participant 
and has no organic relationship with it. 

Other efforts of the Fund toward a relaxation of restrictions 
on international trade were pressed forward in its various formal 
consultations with the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). During the year the Fund 
was consulted by GATT with respect to the intensification of import 
restrictions by a number of countries. The Fund produced inform- 
ation showing the improvement in the balance of payments and 
monetary reserves situation of some of these countries and put 
forward for consideration the suggestion that the time had come 
for a partial relaxation of import restrictions and trade discri- 
mination in respect to Australia, Ceylon, New Zealand, Southern 
Rhodesia and the United Kingdom. It recognized, however, that the 
rearmament needs of these countries and other factors would require 
such relaxation to be undertaken with due caution. The Fund was 
of the opinion that it would not be appropriate for Chile, India or 
Pakistan to engage in any general relaxation of their restrictions 
against imports from the dollar area. 


Gold Policy 


During the year the Fund reviewed, and in April 1950 decided 
to maintain, the policy concerning external transactions in gold 
at premium prices as originally communicated to its members in 
June 1947. The occasion for a review of the policy arose out of 
a proposal put forward at the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Fund in September 1949 by South Africa to modify 
the policy of the Fund so as to allow half of the newly-mined gold 
to be sold freely in premium markets. 

This proposal was studied by the staff and Executive Board 
of the Fund, and the Fund decided not to change its policy. The 
Canadian Representative on the Executive Board supported the con- 
clusion. 

Certain gold-producing countries that, after consultation with 
the Fund, had resorted to the use of gold-mining subsidies have, 
since the devaluation of September 1949, either cancelled their 
subsidy payments or decided to reduce the scale of such assistance. 
During 1949-50 Australia and Southern Rhodesia cancelled their 
gold-mining subsidies, and Canada notified the Fund that its gold 
subsidy programme had been curtailed. In October 1950 Canada 
informed the Fund of its intention to extend its gold-mining subsidy 
at a reduced rate for a further year (i.e. 1951) beyond the former 
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expiry date. The Fund decided that this extension was not incon- 
sistent with the Fund’s policy with respect to gold subsidies. 


Technical Assistance by the Fund 


In 1950 the Fund gave increased emphasis to its activities in 
the field of technical assistance. The Fund gives expert technical 
help concerning both the international payments problems which 
countries face and the related internal financial factors. On the 
external side it assists countries on programmes for the balancing 
of international payments. It may give its opinion on specific 
actions such as changes in exchange rates, modifications in mul- 
tiple currency practices, and alterations in the scope and type of 
exchange controls. On the internal side it provides advice with 
respect to domestic monetary, credit and fiscal policies which have 
an important bearing on balance of payments developments. It can 
assist countries in setting up and improving the institutional 
machinery necessary to carry out the policies undertaken. The 
Fund has conferred with a number of countries on techniques for 
improving the collection and reporting of financial statistics, on such 
problems as the monetary impact of development programmes, on 
repurchase obligations, gold transactions and gold subsidies. The 
Fund has also made individual staff members available on loan to 
governments for extended periods to work on specific problems, 
drawing also on the services of qualified experts from the outside. 

In 1950 technical assistance missions and visits were made to 
twenty-one countries, including one non-member. Of the countries 
visited, nine were in Latin America, eight in Europe, three in the 
Middle East and Africa, and one in the Far East. 

In addition the Fund in 1950 began a training programme in 
Washington for technicians from member countries. During the 
year, representatives from six countries participated in an intensive 
course of instruction on balance of payments techniques. In 1951 
a general programme of training in monetary and economic matters 
will be begun for a different group of technicians. The trainees 
will be expected to return to the service of their countries after 
completion of their studies. 


Use of the Fund’s Resources 


In addition to its consultative functions the Fund exists to 
make its exchange holdings available to countries facing a temporary 
situation of unbalance in their international accounts. In 1949 the 
total of such drawings amounted to approximately $101 million 
making a total of drawings since the inception of the Fund of $777 
million. In 1950 there were no drawings by any member. In fact, 
this year saw a small number of “repurchases” or repayments of 
Fund drawings amounting to roughly $30 million. 

The absence of drawings may be explained in part by the im- 
provement in the payments situation of many members and by the 
fact that the OKEC countries who are members of the Fund were 
in most cases drawing Marshall Plan aid, or were able to draw on 
the credits made available under the European Payments Union. 
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It is possible that in the case of some countries the known doubts 
of the Fund as to its ability in the present state of the world to 
determine whether or not a proposed drawing could be regarded as 
for a “temporary purpose’, and hence an eligible one, may have 
precluded them from making application. The Canadian representa- 
tives on the Fund Board and at the September 1950 meeting of the 
Board of Governors have joined with several other members in 
expressing the belief that there was need for a further examination 
of the whole question of the use of the Fund’s resources to see what 
can be done to remove these uncertainties. 


Canadian Representation on Fund and Bank 


Canada continued to be represented on the Board of Governors 
of both the Fund and the Bank by Mr. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance, as Governor, and by Mr. G. F. Towers, as Alternate Governor 
of the Fund and by Mr. R. B. Bryce, as Alternate Governor of the 
Bank. Mr. Louis Rasminsky continued to be the Canadian Exe- 
cutive Director of the Fund and in February 1950 he also replaced 
Mr. Donald Gordon as Executive Director of the Bank. Mr. J. F. 
Parkinson continued as the Alternate Canadian Director of the Bank 
and Fund devoting his full time to the duties of representation on 
these two institutions in Washington. Canadian representatives 
were present at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Bank and Fund held in Paris in September 1950, and the 
Canadian Director was re-elected for a further two-year term to 
the Board of Directors of each institution. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


During 1950 the Council of ICAO and its subsidiary bodies met 
frequently to consider a variety of questions related to the advance- 
ment of civil aviation and the efficient performance by the Organ- 
ization of its functions. 

Of special interest to Canada was a session of the Legal Com- 
mittee in January at Taormina, Italy, to consider revision of the 
Rome Convention of 1933 concerning damage by aircraft to persons 
and property on the ground. Canada has never been able to accede 
to this convention because certain of its terms have been considered 
unacceptable. Much progress in revising the convention was made 
at Taormina, but a generally acceptable draft was not arrived -at. 
Further work was done on this problem at a meeting of a sub-com- 
mittee of the Legal Committee in Paris during December 1950 and 
discussions will be continued in the Legal Committee in Mexico City 
in January 1951. 

Also of special interest was the initiation of a joint study by 
ICAO, the Royal Canadian Air Force, and Canadian civil aviation 
officials of the contribution made indirectly by Canada to inter- 
jational civil aviation through facilities maintained in the North 
Atlantic area. This study is continuing. It is intended that it will 
establish a pattern for further studies of the kind on the basis of 
which a change may eventually be made in the method of determining 
the individual contributions of member states to ICAO under joint 
assistance programmes. 
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_ During the year Annex 9 to the Chicago Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation came into effect. This annex provides for 
standardization of customs, immigration and related procedures 
which will speed the international movement of passengers and cargo 
by air. Two further annexes were produced and approved for 
adoption by member states. Annex No. 11 on air traffic services 
contains standards and recommended practices concerning the 
establishment and operation of air traffic services, viz., air traffic 
controi, flight information, and alerting services. No. 12 on search 
and rescue lays down plans for a search and rescue organization 
which will be practical, efficient, and economical in establishments 
and operations. It makes provision for the fullest possible use of 
facilities now maintained by member states and for the pooling of 
resources and the formulation of joint plans by member states. 


Iran and the Republic of Indonesia became members of ICAO 
in 1950. Switzerland stated its willingness to contribute to the 
Joint Support Programme which was initiated in 1946 to provide 
financial support for the maintenance and operation of certain aids 
to civil aviation in the North Atlantic region. 


The Fourth Session of the Assembly met in Montreal on May 30, 
1950, to review the whole field of activities over which ICAO has 
jurisdiction. One of the more important of its decisions was that 
ICAO should participate in the programme formulated by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations for the provision 
of technical assistance to under-developed countries. For its part 
ICAO will make available competent experts, training facilities and, 
in cases of special need, financial support for the development of 
civil aviation in certain under-developed countries. It will receive 
for this purpose one per cent of the United Nations’ fund for 
technical assistance. The Assembly heard a report from the Secre- 
tariat on the progress made to date in this field in both ICAO and 
the United Nations, approved the steps already taken, and adopted 
a resolution directing the Council’s further approach to the pro- 
gramme. This resolution also requested the assistance of member 
states, in particular in supplying competent technicians and train- 
ing facilities. 


Elections to the Council brought to that body five new members— 
Denmark, Italy, the Philippine Republic, the Union of South Africa 
and Venezuela. Canada was re-elected to a seat. The Assembly 
approved a budget of $3 million for 1951 which will permit a level 
of activity about the same as that for 1950. It decided that major 
sessions of the Assembly should henceforth take place every three 
years to coincide with the time at which elections to the Council 
take place. Minor sessions are to be held in intervening years to 
handle budgetary and administrative matters. During the Assembly 
a matter which attracted considerable attention was the attempt 
made by a number of delegations, notably Latin American, to make 
it legally possible without an amendment of the constitution for the 
headquarters of ICAO to be transferred from Montreal should it be 
decided at a later date to do so. Although this proposal was adopted 
at the committee stage, it did not receive the approval of the 
Assembly. 
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During 1950 Dr. Edward Warner was elected for a further 
three-year term as President of the Council, and the retirement of 
Dr. Albert Roper as Secretary-General of ICAO was announced. 
Brigadier C. 8. Booth, Canada’s Representative to ICAO, was elected 
Chairman of the Council’s Finance Committee. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization declares in its Constitu- 
tion that “poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere,” and that “lasting peace can be established only if 
it is based on social justice.”” The mission of ILO, therefore, is to 
improve the standards of working men and women in all countries 
of the world. Considerable significance attaches to the method by 
Which such an objective is to be attained. The ILO Constitution 
asserts the necessity of free discussion and democratic decision 
as a means of promoting the common welfare. 

The Organization is thus pledged to a programme of labour 
reform, to be achieved by democratic and constitutional methods. 
If does not pit class against class. On the contrary it seeks to 
harmonize the interests of labour and management by bringing 
together representatives of workers’ and employers’ organizations 
to participate in its discussions. Such representatives, in fact, are 
given an equal status with government delegates in the forming 
of decisions. This participation of non-governmental delegates in 
an official capacity gives a unique quality to meetings of ILO, and 
is generally cited as one of the Organization’s sources of strength. 
It is of particular importance, in view of the growing stature of 
labour bodies, political as well as economic, that an official inter- 
national organization exists through which their views can be’ 
expressed and their influence wielded in constructive fashion, in 
consultation with management and government. 

Through its annual conferences, ILO has obtained agreement 
on a series of international labour standards embodied in the form 
of conventions. Less important decisions of the Conference take 
the form of recommendations or resolutions. In the thirty-three 
conferences that have been held since the formation of ILO in 1919, 
ninety-eight conventions have been adopted and, by the end of 1950, 
a total of 1,184 ratifications of conventions had been registered 
by member governments. The act of ratification signified the 
acceptance by the government concerned of the labour standards 
laid down in the convention, and its undertaking to maintain those 
standards in effect, generally by means of legislation. 

The ninety-eight conventions that have been adopted constitute 
an international labour code, which has a moral as well as practical 
value. This code is a target, indicating social objectives which have 
gained international acceptance, and towards which different coun- 
tries proceed at their own best speed. Its existence is a stimulus 
to social progress. It also serves as a compendium of useful technical 
information. 

In 1950, the annual conference dealt with such subjects as equal 
remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal value, 
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conciliation procedures in labour-management disputes, collective 
agreements, rehabilitation of disabled workers, and minimum wage 
machinery for farm workers. It also carried on its annual task of 
reviewing the way which member countries were applying the 
conventions adopted in previous years. 


_ But apart from this work, ILO during 1950 was making a more 
direct approach to the problems that fall within its scope. Two 
years ago ILO embarked on what it termed an “operational” pro- 
gramme, designed to give administrative assistance to countries 
wishing to develop training programmes and employment services, 
and otherwise to make more productive use of their manpower. With 
the development of the technical assistance programme,! which was 
officially set in motion during the course of 1950, ILO made plans 
to intensify its “operational” activities. The Organization has 
been allotted eleven per cent (roughly $2 million) of the budget 
devoted by the United Nations for purposes of technical aid to 
under-developed countries. Though its most important work is 
likely to be in the training and organization of manpower, ILO will 
also help in the setting up of labour administration and inspection 
activities, and will give advice and assistance to countries wishing 
tc make advances in such fields as accident prevention, social security, 
co-operatives and handicrafts, and the protection of women and 
juvenile workers. 

At the end of 1950 ILO listed twenty-one countries for which 
technical assistance has been either initiated or planned. This gave 
hope for the development of a more skilled labour force, higher 
industrial productivity, and better labour standards in many coun- 
tries in Asia, South America and other quarters of the world where 
the need for help was combined with the desire to co-operate in this 
new and unique international adventure in the cause of peace. 


Canada, with one of the world’s highest standards of living, 
was making a substantial financial contribution to this programme 
in the expectation of sharing in the long-term benefits of inter- 
national goodwill, better trade opportunities, and increased general 
prosperity. In the closing months of 1950 two senior officials of 
the Canadian Department of Labour were lent to ILO to co-operate 
in the administration of the technical aid programme. 


In accordance with its long-established policy of support of 
the aims and objectives of the International Labour Organization, 
Canada sent representatives to several ILO meetings? during 1950. 
The most important of these was the annual conference, held in June 
in Geneva, to which Canada sent a tripartite delegation representing 
workers, employers, and the Government. The Governing Body, 
which functions as the executive organ of ILO, held three sessions 
in 1950. Canada holds one of the eight seats on the Governing 
Body: reserved for the nations of chief industrial importance. Of 
the eight ILO industrial committees, three held meetings in 1950, 
namely the chemicals, petroleum and textiles committees. Canada 
was represented at these meetings, which studied such matters 


1S8ee article, ‘“‘Aid for Under-developed Areas’, pp. 58-63. | liety 
2The proceedings of these meetings have been reviewed in the monthly publication 
of the Department of Labour, the Labour Gazette. 
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as safety, wage levels, working hours, training, and other special 
problems of the industries concerned. Canada also participated in 
a committee meeting of social security experts, a meeting of experts 
on pneumoconiosis, and a migration conference. 


During 1950 Canada registered its ratification of the Inter- 
national Labour convention dealing with employment service organ- 
ization. Although the subject matter of the majority of ILO con- 
ventions fall within the jurisdiction of Canada’s provinces rather 
than the federal Government, Canada has now been able to ratify 
thirteen conventions. 


An interesting episode in Canada’s relationship with ILO was 
marked by a ceremony held at McGill University in September. 
Having decided to leave its headquarters in Switzerland at the time 
of the Nazi invasion of the Lowlands and France in 1940, ILO was 
invited at that time to establish a temporary office on the McGill 
campus. Here ILO remained through the war years and returned 
to Geneva only in 1948. In gratitude to McGill for its wartime hos- 
pitality, ILO presented to the University a bronze tablet, comme- 
morating its stay in Canada. At the unveiling ceremony the Minister 
of Labour expressed the Government’s satisfaction that Canada had 
been instrumental in helping ILO carry on its wartime work. The 
Principal of McGill, Dr. F. Cyril James, recalled warmly the many 
individuals who, in spontaneous awareness of their responsibilities 
to an ideal, had helped make possible the transfer of ILO to Canada. 
“The quality of our civilization,” he said, “is measured in terms of 
its efforts to enhance the welfare of ordinary men and women 
throughout the world. The lamps will indeed have gone out if 
international organizations like the ILO should cease to function 
because they have no friends.” 


Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 


The Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
will come into existence when the convention which set it up has 
been ratified by at least twenty-one states of which seven must 
have a total tonnage of not less than one million gross tons. The 
Organization, designed to promote co-operation among governments 
in international shipping problems, did not come into being during 
1950 because the required number of ratifications had not been 
received. Canada ratified the Convention on October 30, 1948; it 
was the first country to do so. Since then, Greece, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom have deposited instruments of ratification. 
The last country, to date, that has acceded to the Convention is the 
United States, on August 17, 1950. It is expected that a number 
of other countries will notify their accession in the near future. 
There were no meetings during 1950 of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee which was set up as an interim body pending the establish- 
ment of IMCO. The Convention provides for an Assembly which is 
to be convened within three months of the date the Convention 
comes into force. 
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International Refugee Organization 


____The primary ‘functions of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization are the repatriation; the identification, registration and 
classification ; the care and assistance; the legal and political pro- 
tection ; the transport; and the resettlement and re-establishment in 
countries able and willing to receive them, of persons who are the 
concern of the Organization. These responsibilities have been pro- 
gressively reduced in anticipation of the conclusion of all operations 
in 1951. On June 30, 1950, IRO discontinued all care and main- 
tenance for refugees with the exception of those who were in the 
process of being repatriated or resettled and the institutional cases 
requiring permanent assistance. 

IRO has operated within restricted terms of reference, and only 
the following classes of refugees could appeal to it for help: persons 
who were outside of their countries of nationality or of former 
habitual residence and who were victims of the Nazi, Fascist or 
Falangist regimes, or who were considered refugees before the out- 
break of the Second World War for reasons of race, religion, nation- 
ality or political opinion. The IRO Constitution specifically excluded 
certain groups of refugees, notably persons of German ethnic origin. 

During 1950 IRO experienced, through no fault of its own, a 
decline in the rate of its resettlement operations and, as a result, 
the Director-General asked the General Council at its sixth session, 
which was held in October 1950, to allow the Organization to con- 
tinue its operations for another six months beyond the original 
closing date of March 31, 1951. The General Council endorsed this 
suggestion, and IRO will now wind up its operations at the end of 
September 1951. 

The decline in movements began in the first half of 1950, and 
is generally attributable to an unexpectedly long delay in the adoption 
of the revised United States Displaced Persons Act. Movements, 
therefore, to the United States, which has now become the main 
receiving country, did not live up to expectations. At the same time, 
reception difficulties in Australia resulted in a decrease in the rate 
of flow of refugees to that country. Furthermore, some shipping 
was diverted because of the Korean war, and it became increasingly 
difficult to resettle certain “hard core” and other cases for which 
IRO is responsible. 

Nevertheless, hopes are high that before it winds up its oper- 
ations IRO will have resettled over one million refugees. This is 
a remarkable record, particularly as the main burden fell on a com- 
paratively few members of an organization which has itself a mem- 
bership of only eighteen contributing countries. 

During 1950, at the suggestion of the Director-General, the 
member governments agreed to extend the mandate of the Organ- 
ization to include those refugees from Iron Curtain countries who 
would normally have been entitled to IRO assistance if they had 
been in a position to register before October 1949, the cut-off date 
which had been previously established. As a result of this decision 
some 50,000 additional refugees, who had escaped from Eastern 
Europe during the previous year, became eligible for resettlement 
assistance. This was agreed to by the General Council after it was 
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made clear that the chances of resettlement of the refugees who 
had already registered would not be prejudiced, nor would any fur- 
ther contributions be required from member governments. 

The “institutional hard core” problem is one of the most difficult 
which the Organization has to face during its closing period. These 
refugees, although small in number, have proved to be the most 
difficult to resettle. Most of them cannot immediately take up gain- 
ful employment because they are confined to institutions; they are 
very old, crippled, mentally deranged, or they suffer from chronic 
tuberculosis. The last category is by far the most difficult of all 
to resettle. Sweden has been a pioneer in accepting some of these 
tuberculosis cases. Other countries have been asked to do their 
share. The difficulty is that in most cases persons suffering from 
tuberculosis are prohibited by statute from entry to countries such 
as the United States and Canada. Further, because of their chronic 
condition, they automatically become a burden on the community 
cr state in which they reside, a fact which is only partially offset by 
any financial contribution which IRO is in a position to make. At 
the end of 1950 approximately ten thousand institutional “hard 
core’ cases remained for whom no resettlement opportunities had 
yet been found. 

The Director-General, in response to the resolution of the 
Security Council which called on all Specialized Agencies to assist 
the Unified Command in Korea in every way possible, offered medical 
supplies, welfare personnel and a sterling loan. The loan was not 
taken up, but the medical supplies and the welfare personnel were 
found to be most welcome by the authorities in Korea, and accord- 
ingly the Organization made these available expeditiously. The 
General Council approved the action of the Director-General and 
gave him authority to assist further in any way possible, within 
the limits of the Organization’s present resources. Thus IRO has 
made a worthwhile contribution in 1950 to the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the Korean people. 

Canada’s financial contribution to IRO for what has now become 
a fifteen-month period (July 1, 1950 to September 30, 1951) was 
$2,107,915.70. The budget for this supplementary period was on a 
reduced scale. Canada’s average annual contribution to IRO in past 
years has been well over five million dollars. The Canadian Govern- 
ment agreed during 1950 to a request of the Director-General that 
part of its Canadian dollar contribution be converted into Italian lira. 

As it enters the final year of its existence, IRO is cautiously 
optimistic that it will be able, with the support of member govern- 
ments, to achieve successfully the resettlement programme which 
it ambitiously undertook over three years ago. On the other hand, 
the number of refugees who will have been repatriated to their coun- 
tries of origin by September 1951 will be comparatively small. The 
rate of repatriation during 1950 has been insignificant. Since 1947 
only 70,000 persons have chosen to return to their former homes. 
In contrast to this, over 850,000 refugees had been resettled by 
IRO by the end of October 1950. In all, over 1,510,000 people have 
registered with the Organization for assistance since its inception. 

In its memorandum to the Fifth Session of the General Assembly 
on the state of the refugee problem, the Organization frankly warned 
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that it could not yet be said with any degree of certainty that the 

hard core” problem would have been met by the end of September 
1951, although every effort would be made to find a satisfactory 
solution to it. Most of these unfortunate persons in the “hard core” 
category are at present in Germany. 


The General Assembly has again appealed urgently to all states 
to assist IRO in its efforts to resettle refugees remaining under the 
Organization’s care before it ceases operations. The alternative to 
resettlement or repatriation is, of course, local settlement. Arrange- 
ments are being made with German, Austrian and Italian author- 
ities to retain on a permanent basis a number of refugees who at 
present reside in those countries. This is not as satisfactory a solu- 
tion as resettlement, but in many cases there is no alternative. 


Canada has done its fair share to help solve the refugee pro- 
blem, having admitted over 90,000 IRO refugees by the end of 
September 1950. The three leading reception countries are the 
United States, Australia and Israel, in that order. The picture, then, 
of what this temporary Specialized Agency has been able to do to 
help solve the refugee problem resulting largely from the Second 
World War, is an encouraging one. The fact that nearly eighty per 
cent of “the great human salvage task” entrusted to IRO in 1947 
has been accomplished is remarkable evidence of the energy and 
devotion which international officials and member governments have 
brought to bear on this great co-operative effort. It would, of course, 
be false to suggest that nothing more will remain to be done after 
the end of September 1951. However, it appears likely that the 
emphasis will have shifted, because of the nature of the remaining 
problem, from multilateral arrangements concluded under the aegis 
of an international organization to a series of bilateral agreements 
entered into by particular supplying and receiving countries. To 
this end, the International Labour Organization has already em- 
barked on a worthwhile programme in the field of migration, and 
the fruits of its labour will be available to those countries which 
wish to make use of them. 


International Telecommunications Union 


ITU is a Specialized Agency of the United Nations established 
for the purpose of maintaining and extending international co- 
operation in the improvement and rational use of telecommunications 
of all kinds, and promoting the development and use of technical 
facilities with a view to improving the efficiency of telecommunica- 
tions services. 


During recent years the main problem faced by ITU has been 
the allocation to member states of frequencies in all bands of. the 
radio spectrum. In most bands there are too few frequencies avail- 
able to satisfy the needs of all prospective users. Added difficulties 
have been created by the strains and rivalries associated with the 
waging of the propaganda aspect of the cold war. Most of the work 
connected with allocation has been done by the Provisional Frequency 
Board set up by the International Telecommunications Conference 
at Atlantic City in 1947, which also outlined a frequency table and 
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established a set of general principles within which the Provisional 
Frequency Board was to work. 

Canada has a very considerable interest in the allocation of 
frequencies in all bands. The international service of the CBC now 
broadcasts to most parts of the world, and to maintain its services 
the CBC requires the unrestricted use of a number of frequencies. 
Internally, the size of the country and its rapid rate of development, 
particularly in the northern areas, create special requirements for 
the use of radio as a medium of communication. 

In March 1950 the Provisional Frequency Board, on which 
Canada had been continuously represented since January 1948, com- 
pleted a frequency allocation list and reported to the Administrative 
Council of ITU. Although it had made considerable progress in 
several directions, the Board had not found it possible to obtain 
general agreement on the allocation of frequencies over the whole 
field covered by the table set up by the Atlantic City Conference in 
1947. A conference of all member states was called to meet at The 
Hague in September 1950 to complete the work of the Provisional 
Frequency Board and to achieve final general agreement. This con- 
ference was cancelled when it became clear that prospects for its 
success were remote. 

In recent years it has been in the high frequency band of the 
radio spectrum that the greatest difficulties have arisen in achieving 
agreement on allocations between states. High frequency channels 
have taken on increased importance because they are the channels 
used in long range directional and communications services. A 
conference on this subject sat at Rapallo in Italy from April 1 to 
August 19, 1950. The Soviet Union and its satellites withdrew at 
an early stage on the political grounds of participation by Nationalist 
China, and the conference finally adjourned without reaching agree- 
ment. 

In contrast, some success was achieved in allocation of frequen- 
cies in the standard broadcast band at a North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference which began meeting in Washington on 
September 6, 1950. This conference produced an agreement which 
was signed on November 15 by all interested countries in the North 
American region except Mexico and Haiti. 

Canada is one of the eighteen members of the Administrative 
Council, which is the executive and co-ordinating body of ITU. 
During its 1950 session in Geneva the Council made plans for an 
extraordinary conference at Geneva in August 1951, when a further 
effort will be made to complete the work of the Provisional Fre- 
quency Board and to obtain general agreement on implementation 
of the Atlantic City Frequency Allocation Table. 


United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


UNESCO, which passed its fifth anniversary in 1950, also 
reached a stage where it was forced by the logic of events to re- 
examine its fundamental purposes. The results of this re- 
examination were not wholly definitive, but at least they brought 
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into the open two conflicting concepts of the proper functions of 
the organization. Should UNESCO’s programme be judged, in the 
words of its former Director-General, Dr. Julian Huxley, “by its 
direct and immediate contribution to peace in the present’, or should 
stress be laid on “the indirect but indispensable contribution of 
education, science and culture to the peaceful one world of the 
future”? Was UNESCO, in other words, to devise some form of 
direct action for peace, or was it to concentrate its efforts on a 
long-range programme based on intellectual co-operation among 
the peoples of all nations in the hope that gradually such co-operation 
would lead to the uprooting of the causes of war? The fact that 
this dilemma became a live issue in 1950 was in large measure 
attributable to the increasing gravity of the world situation, which 
seemed to some to call for drastic and immediate action on the part 
of all organizations dedicated to the ideal of peace. In this context 
there were some who questioned the efficacy of the long-range pro- 
gramme and who sought to come to grips with short-term problems. 
Among those who felt the need for decisive action was UNESCO’s 
Director-General, Dr. Torres Bodet. 

Dr. Bodet had been in office for one and a half years out of a 
six-year term when the General Conference opened at Florence in 
May 1950. Two months before, in the belief that the basis had been 
laid for an expansion of UNESCO’s activities, he had asked the 
Executive Board to approve a budget for 1951 in excess of $9 million, 
as compared with $8 million for 1950. When the Board, more 
sensitive to the attitudes of contributing governments, declined to 
recommend the increase to the General Conference, Dr. Bodet 
announced that he would carry his appeal to the Conference as final 
arbiter. The Conference, however, supported the ceiling favoured 
by the Board and with the aid of certain adjustments the 1951 
budget was finally set at $8.2 million. 

Although this decision came as a great disappointment to Dr. 
Bodet, it was a more fundamental issue which led to his unexpected 
announcement towards the end of the General Conference that he 
could no longer continue to serve as Director-General. Closely linked 
with his vision of an expanded UNESCO was his conviction that 
the organization:should, in addition to its long-range programme, 
embark on projects designed to achieve something concrete towards 
modifying the tensions of the cold war and contributing actively 
to the maintenance of world peace. UNESCO, he considered, should 
not abandon its proper mission of spanning the gap between East 
and West, and should strive to maintain its character as a universal 
instrument of peace. And if these objectives were to be pursued, 
UNESCO’s budget would clearly have to be increased. 

The Conference was not persuaded of the advisability of the 
Director-General’s proposals, either in their policy or their budgetary 
aspects. Indeed, it veered in the opposite direction. It not only 
resisted Dr. Bodet’s attempts to enlarge the budget; it began to 
modify the neutrality which it had previously professed in the 
ideological conflict between the Cominform states and the rest. of 
the world. In this it was no doubt influenced by a significant address 
delivered to the Conference by Senator Benton of the United States, 
an early supporter and counsellor of UNESCO who, on this occasion, 
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attended as a Congressional adviser to the United States Delegation. 
Senator Benton said, in effect, that UNESCO must cease its vain 
efforts to preserve a neutral position in the cold war, and that it 
should enter with determination on that side in which its ideals 
were acknowledged. 


The ideas propounded by Senator Benton received expression in 
three proposals tabled by the United States Delegation. These pro- 
posals were based on principles which ran directly counter to Dr. 
Bodet’s view that UNESCO should remain neutral in the cold war. 
According to the United States proposal, UNESCO would draw up 
plans for specific projects, for which part of the funds would be 
canvassed outside UNESCO’s budget, not merely from private but 
also from governmental sources. Moreover, the projects recom- 
mended were designed to facilitate the democratic re-education of 
Germany and Japan. By its intention to embark on these projects, 
which would, of course, only be made possible by the contributions 
of individuals or governments sympathetic to the objectives con- 
templated, UNESCO showed a significant tendency to align itself 
with the democratic nations and began to assume the character of 
an interpreter of democracy. 


In the final week of the Conference a debate took place on what 
direct contribution UNESCO could make to the peace of the present- 
day world. Three resolutions were before the meeting — one pro- 
posing that atomic bombs should be outlawed; another that UNESCO 
should draw up scientific reports on the effects of modern warfare; 
and third, that a conference of intellectuals should be called to devise 
means of mitigating “war psychosis”. The weight of the debate 
was obviously swinging against the idea of steering UNESCO’s 
programme in this direction and in favour of maintaining the 
existing long-range character of the programme. When he realized 
the extent of the opposition to these projects, which were along 
the lines which he favoured, the Director-General tendered his 
resignation. 


The insistence of member states upon compression of the budget, 
and their reluctance to accept for UNESCO responsibility for re- 
conciliation of the political and ideological differences between the 
U.S.S.R. and the democratic world, clearly underlay Dr. Bodet’s 
decision to resign. Two days later, following requests by represent- 
atives of forty-four member states, he agreed to withdraw his 
resignation. Since, however, he had not, in the view of many dele- 
gations, provided the General Conference with sufficiently detailed 
information on what he meant by ‘‘a more active policy for peace’’, 
the Conference could do little else than request him to present to 
the Sixth General Conference suggestions according to which 
UNESCO’s activities might be directed more effectively towards 
the consolidation of international peace. 


The Director-General’s resignation, and the emphasis it placed 
upon the dilemma with which UNESCO is confronted, will un- 
doubtedly provoke a stock-taking of the organization’s position, 
actual and potential, in world affairs. Should UNESCO become an 
instrument of the majority in the United Nations? Or should it 
retain, at all costs, its universal character? Should it concentrate on 
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long-term objectives? Or should it devote some of its energies to 
immediate problems? Should the budget be enlarged? To what 
extent should the participation of its members be intensified? These 
basic questions have not yet been answered, although on the basis 
of the Fifth General Conference it must be admitted that the prefer- 
ence of the majority of members appears to be for a long-range 
approach towards UNESCO’s goal of developing international under- 
standing by means of education, science and culture. 


UNESCO has, in the past, been criticized in Canada and else- 
where on the ground that it was wasting its energies and dispersing 
its resources on activities the scope and utility of which could not 
readily be assessed. In spite of the differences uncovered in con- 
nection with the Director-General’s resignation, however, the 
organization is beginning to develop a sound and well-balanced long- 
term programme. Progress is being made in setting priorities in 
such a way that attention is focussed on essential projects and 
emphasis may be shifted from year to year according to the urgency 
of particular items. In this regard the Canadian Delegation to the 
Fifth General Conference introduced a proposal! on “the selection of 
central UNESCO themes”, which was designed to invest the Director- 
General with authority to determine an order of priorities among 
the various projects.2. Since, however, this raised a major issue at a 
time when the resignation of the Director-General was under con- 
sideration, the Delegation did not press for a full debate. 


Other illustrations of the emphasis which delegations to the 
Fifth Conference placed on economy and sound planning may be 
found without difficulty. The United States Delegation, for instance, 
proposed that sessions of the General Conference should be held 
every two years instead of annually. Biennial conferences, in their 
view, would relieve the Secretariat of the responsibility for preparing 
annual reviews of their activities, would reduce the burden on parti- 
cipating states, and would be more conducive to sound periodical 
planning of UNESCO programmes. The Director-General has been 
asked to study the effects which the proposed change would have on 
the structure and operation of the organization and it is expected 
that a decision on this proposal will be taken at the Sixth Session 
of the General Conference. 


Although the effects of the General Conference over-shadowed 
the continuing activities of UNESCO during 1950, a number of 
notable achievements for this period lie to the credit of the organ- 
ization, in most of which Canada took an active part. In the field of 
education, seminars were held on the following subjects during 1950: 
methods and techniques of adult education, at Salzburg, Austria; 
the role of libraries in adult education, at Malmo, Sweden; and the 
improvement of textbooks, at Brussels. All of these were attended 
by Canadian delegations. In addition, a seminar on the teaching 
of geography, the first to be held in Canada, met at Macdonald 
College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q., from July 12 to August 23. 
The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and Canadian 


For text of the draft resolution, see Appendix 14, pp. 179-180. 
2For text of Canadian statement, see Appendix 13, pp. 178-179. 
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educational bodies co-operated with UNESCO and contributed to 
the success of this seminar. 

Another important activity has been UNESCO’s part in technical 
assistance programmes. The UNESCO’s technical assistance pro- 
ject was inaugurated on October 1, 1950, when aid amounting to 
$850,000 (U.S.) was extended to twelve countries in Asia, Africa 
and the Western Hemisphere. Each recipient country will con- 
tribute at least an equal amount of its own currency to help maintain 
and finance special UNESCO missions engaged in such activities as 
technical and industrial training, the elimination of illiteracy, and 
the establishment of social research centres. Seven other countries 
(Burma, Colombia, Egypt, El Salvador, Guatemala, Israel and the 
Philippines), as well as United Kingdom and French non-self- 
governing territories, have also applied to UNESCO for technical 
assistance. 

As mentioned previously, UNESCO is also planning to be active 
in Germany and Japan. In an attempt to solve the serious problem 
of unemployed youth in Germany, to develop higher learning in 
the social sciences, and to provide for teachers to assist in the re- 
education of the population disrupted by years of false political in- 
doctrination, the Committee of Experts on German Questions set up 
by the General Conference has recommended the establishment of 
a centre for international youth activities, an institute for social 
sciences and a pedagogical research centre. Assistance to the 
Japanese people in their educational, scientific and cultural develop- 
ment, as well as in their relationships with workers in other coun- 
tries, was also contemplated, 

In the field of reconstruction, UNESCO made appeals during 
1950 on behalf of distressed Arab, Ecuadorean, Greek and Indian 
children and on behalf of scientific institutions, museums and 
libraries devastated by war. Moreover, following the outbreak 
of war in Korea, the Executive Board of UNESCO unanimously 
responded on August 28 to the United Nations appeal for support 
by providing credits totalling $125,000 for relief assistance to the 
civilian population in Korea and related projects. In Canada the 
main effort in reconstruction has been channeled through the 
Canadian Council for Reconstruction through UNESCO, a non- 
governmental body set up to assist in the rehabilitation of war- 
devastated countries by means of collecting and distributing cash 
contributions, services and gifts in kind. The CCRU has, through 
its fellowships project, brought more than sixty persons from war- 
devastated countries to work or study in Canada; has allocated funds, 
under the university reconstruction scheme, to twenty-four univer- 
sities abroad for the purchase of scientific equipment; and through 
its creative arts project has made provision for relief and grants- 
in-aid to selected artists. The activities of the CCRU were concluded 
at the end of 1950. 


The total budget of UNESCO for 1950 was $7,906,279, the 
Canadian contribution amounting to $279,677. 
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Universal Postal Union 


During 1950 the Universal Postal Union continued its unspec- 
tacular but important work in pursuance of its objective of organ- 
izing and perfecting postal services throughout the world. The 
Universal Postal Congress did not meet during 1950, but the im- 
portant Executive and Liaison Committee and the Technical Com- 
mittee on Transit both held meetings in Switzerland. At the same 
time the International Bureau, or permanent Secretariat of the 
Union, continued its assigned work. 

Under article V of the Agreement between the United Nations 
and the Universal Postal Union, the latter is requested to present 
an annual report on its work. The annual report of UPU for 1949 
was communicated to the United Nations by the Executive and 
Liaison Committee and submitted by the Secretary-General to the 
first part of the Eleventh Session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil which was held in Geneva in the summer of 1950. In presenting 
the report the representative of the Universal Postal Union empha- 
sized the help rendered by his organization to under-developed coun- 
tries in the form of pamphlets on certain aspects of post office work. 
Four of these pamphlets, he said, had been printed and issued, others 
were in print and yet others were in preparation. Further, he pointed 
out that the allotment for this work would be increased in 1951. 
The report itself, besides reviewing the work of the organization 
and giving an account of the conferences held during 1949 by the 
various bodies of the Union, outlined the work of the International 
Bureau. Special mention was made of the four new members of 
the Union: Japan, Ceylon, Burma and Israel. 

The discussion which took place in ECOSOC was entirely un- 
contentious. The Union was particularly commended for its publicity 
campaign through the general sale of directories of post offices and 
its periodical ‘“L’Union Postale”, which is now published in six lan- 
guages. The Union, ECOSOC further noted, was collaborating closely 
with ICAO on the question of air mail statistics. Finally, the Coun- 
cil adopted unanimously a resolution expressing its appreciation of 
the report and transmitting to the Union the record of its discussions. 

The Universal Postal Union has always endeavoured to encour- 
age the use of postal communications for information purposes. 
There is, for instance, under the scope of the Universal Postal Union, 
an arrangement whereby subscriptions for newspapers and period- 
icals of other countries may be placed with any national post office. 
Article 36 of the Universal Postal Convention also recognizes the right 
of each administration to allow a reduction of fifty per cent on postal 
rates for printed papers. However, these arrangements, aimed at 
facilitating the free flow of information through wider use of postal 
communications, have been ratified by only a small number of 
countries. 

This question was raised at the Fifth Session of the General 
Conference of UNESCO, held in Florence in May 1950. Referring to 
the reduction of obstacles to the free flow of information, the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution authorizing the Director-General of 
UNESCO to seek to secure wider application of the schemes initiated 
by the Universal Postal Union to permit payment in national cur- 
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rency for subscriptions to foreign newspapers and periodicals and 
for a reduction of fifty per cent on postal charges for printed material. 
It remains to be seen in what measure these arrangements, which 
have not seemed very practical to many countries, can be imple 
mented. 

During 1950 the International Bureau has continued its usual 
work which is to collect, publish and circulate postal information 
to members of the Union, and to give opinions on request on questions 
in dispute. At the same time the Executive and Liaison Committee 
and the Technical Transit Committee, in which Canada is directly 
concerned, held meetings in Switzerland. While the Executive and 
Liaison Committee has been principally engaged in long-term re- 
search work, the Technical Transit Committee, as reconstituted 
at the Universal Postal Union Congress held in Paris in 1947, has 
been charged with the study and review of transit rates — payments 
which are made to the countries concerned for the onward trans- 
mission of closed mails. Its task is to formulate the most equitable 
basis on which transit rates could be computed and to suggest the 
most rational methods for calculating the amounts due from the 
countries concerned. The first meeting of the seventeen members 
of this Committee took place in Interlaken, Switzerland, in 1949 
where a full review and discussions took place following the study 
of completed questionnaires which had been circulated to members 
of the Universal Postal Union. In view of the implications, the 
decision was reached to set up a small study group, with Canada as 
a member, which met in Axenstein in September 1950 to study 
further the additional data which had been collected. Their findings 
are to be circulated to all members of the Universal Postal Union, 
and the full group is to meet again in 1951 for the purpose of arriving 
at a final decision on the basis of the latest information available. 


World Health Organization 


The World Health Organization (WHO) proceeded during 1950 
in a steady though unspectacular way towards its goal of raising the 
level of health of the peoples of the world. The Organization con- 
tributed considerably towards the eradication of such ancient 
scourges as cholera and malaria, and continued successfully the work 
commenced in 1949 such as “health demonstration centres” and 
joint action with other Specialized Agencies, particularly the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 

WHO, which became one of the Specialized Agencies in 1948, 
with Dr. Brock Chisholm of Canada as Director-General, is carrying 
on the pre-war work of the League of Nations Health Organization 
and the Office International d’Hygiene Publique, and has the aim 
not only of preventing disease but of creating conditions throughout 
the world which will make improved standards of health possible. 
Its headquarters are in the Palais des Nations, Geneva. A building 
fund of $233,645 (one million Swiss francs) was established in 1950 
to expand the present facilities; to it the Swiss Government has 
generously donated three million Swiss francs. 

The trend of WHO in past years towards perhaps too rapid 
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decentralization of its activities continued in 1950. Six regional 
offices are provided for, of which those for the Americas, South-East 
Asia and the Eastern Mediterranean are already in operation, with 
headquarters in Washington, New Delhi and Alexandria, respect- 
ively. Canada has taken the attitude that the extra expense involved 
in decentralization cannot be adequately financed from the limited 
budget of the Organization and therefore the added costs must per- 
force be drawn from other more urgent services that the Organ- 
ization could perform. 

The Constitution of WHO provided that the Pan American 
Sanitary Organization (PASO), along with other existing inter- 
governmental regional health organizations, should eventually be- 
come integrated with WHO. In 1949, an initial agreement was con- 
cluded between these two organizations whereby PASO was assigned 
the regional functions of WHO for the Americas. Canada has been 
urged to join this regional organization and was represented by an 
observer at the Pan American Sanitary Conference held in Ciudad 
Trujillo in the Autumn of 1950. However, as is natural, PASO has 
focussed its attention on the principal health problems of the area 
which are largely those of a tropical or sub-tropical nature, whereas 
Canada’s contacts in health matters have been traditionally with 
those countries having similar problems, namely, the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the countries of Western Europe. For 
this reason, Canada has been reluctant to become associated more 
closely with the activities of this regional organization. 

The Third World Health Assembly, attended by delegates and 
observers from sixty-three countries and territories, and observers 
from a number of other Specialized Agencies and non-governmental 
organizations, was held in Geneva from May 8 to May 27. The 
Honourable Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Minister of Health of India, 
was elected president, the first woman to hold this office. The 
Assembly examined the work of WHO during the previous year 
and approved a budget and programme for 1951. In spite of the 
fact that nine members had withdrawn from the Organization and 
a number of countries were in arrears with their 1948 and 1949 con- 
tributions, the Assembly decided on a budget of $7,300,000 which 
included the assessments on Albania, Bulgaria, Byelo-russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, the Ukraine and the U.S.S.R. 
which had announced their withdrawal from the Organization. 
Canada opposed this manner of budgeting as unrealistic. In effect, 
however, it was decided to request the Executive Board to keep 
expenditures to $6,300,000 in its plans for 1951. Canada’s contri- 
bution to the 1951 budget amounts to $218,084 (U.S.). 


It became apparent at the Third World Health Assembly that 
its programme was too ambitious for its limited budget, and the 
Canadian Delegation, while recognizing the importance of many 
of the proposed schemes, tried to secure a clear scale of priorities 
in the elaboration of programmes. It was not entirely successful in 
this. Nevertheless the Assembly decided to continue the traditional 
international services such as health statistics, health regulations, 
population studies, epidermiological intelligence, and to try within 
its resources to expand its co-operative services such as joint work 
with FAO, UNICEF, ECOSOC, and national governments; advisory 
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and demonstration services to governments; assistance to govern- 
ments in the control of communicable diseases, such as malaria, 
venereal diseases, cholera, tuberculosis; and the provision of fellow- 
ships and training facilities. In connection with the three latter 
items, the Assembly examined its role in the expanded technical 
assistance programme, of which some $4 million is to be the share 
of WHO. 

The Organization, which has one of the largest membership of 
any of the Specialized Agencies, admitted four new members in 
1950: Indonesia, Viet-Nam, Cambodia and Laos. Southern Rhodesia 
was admitted as the first associate member of WHO. 

At the same time the withdrawal of states in the Soviet orbit 
continued, in spite of efforts to persuade them to remain in the 
Organization. It was the hope of most members that the U.S.S.R. 
and the other Cominform countries would be willing to co-operate 
in a field where politics should play only a minor role and where 
the interests of the peoples of the world might be advanced by 
the joint efforts of impartial health experts. Nevertheless, by May 
1950, Albania, Bulgaria, Byelo-russia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Roumania, the Ukraine, and the U.S.S.R. had all indicated their 
intention to withdraw from the Organization. In August, Poland 
as well notified its intention of withdrawing. 

The Assembly also considered the question of Chinese represent- 
ation, in the light of a communication from the Chinese Nationalist 
Government in Taipeh stating that while it supported the aims of 
WHO, it withdrew temporarily from the Organization, and a telegram 
from Peking demanding the expulsion of “the Kuomintang Represent- 
atives’”. A resolution was eventually passed inviting China to resume 
participation in the Organization. 

The Executive Board of WHO consists of eighteen persons 
designated by as many member states, one third retiring every 
year. Since Byelo-russia had failed to send a person to attend four 
consecutive sessions of the Executive Board, the Assembly elected 
Brazil to complete the remainder of Byelo-russia’s term of office. 
It also elected Chile, France, Italy, El Salvador, Pakistan and Thai- 
land to serve on the Board for the next three years. 

As a result of a decision taken by the International Revision 
Conference in Paris, 1948, a number of national committees on vital 
and health statistics were established. A Canadian committee, 
known as the Medical Advisory Committee to the Dominion Statis- 
tician, was formed with the responsibility of giving technical advice 
on matters affecting the operations of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in the field of health statistics, and to provide international 
liaison between WHO and Canadian health organizations and agencies. 
The Committee has done some useful work during 1950 in research 
into health statistics, and, in accordance, with a recommendation of 
WHO, held a joint meeting with the United States National Com- 
mittee on October 16 in Ottawa. 

In spite of some imperfections and the enormous difficulties 
confronting it, WHO nevertheless did a commendable job during 
1950, and Canada is convinced that its important work must be 
continued and gradually expanded. 
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World Meteorological Organization 


The Convention of the World Meteorological Organization which 
was signed by thirty-one governments in Washington on October 11, 
1947, proposed that WMO should be established as a Specialized 
Agency of the United Nations with the functions of promoting 
standardization and improvements in world meteorological activities, 
and of encouraging an efficient exchange of weather and other 
meteorological information between countries. By its terms, the 
Convention was to come into effect on the thirtieth day after deposit 
of the thirtieth Instrument of Ratification. That condition was 
satisfied on March 23, 1950, and WMO came into existence on that 
date. Canada ratified the Convention on July 12, 1950. Thirty- 
seven states have now ratified or acceded to the Convention. During 
the year steps were taken to establish a Secretariat for the Organ- 
ization and to transfer to it the responsibilities of the International 
Meteorological Organization which is to be liquidated. The first 
conference of WMO will be held in Paris in March 1951. 


IV 
DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


The Trusteeship Council 


The trusteeship system was established by the United Nations 
“for the administration and supervision of such territories as may 
be placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements,” in order 
“to promote the political, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence’. The Trusteeship Council, created 
to implement this system, was empowered to obtain information 
regarding each trust territory, to examine reports of the administer- 
ing authorities, to accept petitions from indigenous inhabitants, to 
send visiting missions to trust territories, and to take these and 
other actions “in conformity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements.” 


The Trusteeship Council held two regular sessions during 1950, 
in neither of which the U.S.S.R. participated. The Soviet Represent- 
ative did attend the opening of the sixth session and proposed that 
the Chinese Nationalist Delegation should be excluded from the 
Council discussions. This attempt having failed, he warned that his 
government would not recognize as legal any decisions or recom- 
mendations which the Council made during the absence of his 
delegation. 
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As in the past a major part of the Council’s work during its 
sixth and seventh sessions was to examine the annual reports sub- 
mitted by administering authorities. The Council also examined the 
reports of its two visiting missions to West African and Pacific trust 
territories, aS well as petitions made either to the visiting missions 
cr directly to the Council. It decided that a visiting mission should 
be sent in 1951 to the East African trust territories, including 
Somaliland; it examined the special report of the visiting mission 
to West Africa on the problems arising from the insistent demands 
of the Ewe people for unification under a single administration. (At 
the present time the Ewes are divided between the Gold Coast Colony 
and French and British Togoland.) Finally, it praised the work of 
the Anglo-French Standing Consultative Commission for Togoland 
and recommended that it be further developed and that customs 
barriers be further reduced. 


After re-electing the Dominion Republic and electing Thailand 
to replace the Philippines on the Trusteeship Council, the General 
Assembly began its debate on the report of the Trusteeship Council. 
In view of the relatively harmonious atmosphere which had prevailed 
during the two sessions of the Trusteeship Council, it had been 
hoped that debate in the Trusteeship Committee on the report of 
the Council, would be less heated and more objective than in previous 
years. These optimistic expectations were not realized. During a 
lengthy and often acrimonious debate, which found the administer- 
ing powers constantly on the defensive, strong criticism of these 
powers as well as of the Trusteeship Council itself was made. The 
Soviet bloc repeated its perennial accusation that the administering 
powers were trying to annex the trust territories as colonies in 
violation of their Charter obligations, and that they were mercilessly 
exploiting the native peoples in their charge. Spokesmen for cer- 
tain Latin American, Middie Eastern and South-East Asian countries 
strongly criticized the administering powers for alleged failure to 
pursue the objectives laid down in the Charter. These criticisms 
frequently showed a lack of understanding of the practical problems 
and difficulties facing the administrators of trust territories. Many 
of the representatives of non-administering powers, furthermore, 
attempted to assert the authority of the General Assembly, in which 
they are in the majority, over the Trusteeship Council, where the 
administering and non-administering powers have equal represent- 
ation. 

This debate on the relationship between the General Assembly 
and the Trusteeship Council developed into a protracted, and at 
times heated, discussion between several non-administering powers 
and a nucleus of administering powers and their supporters. The 
Council, it was said by the critics of the administering authorities, 
was “no more than an organ” of the General Assembly, and the 
Assembly’s duty was to give direction to the Council in the form 
of recommendations which were “legally binding’. Accordingly 
the Trusteeship Council should not take a vote on these recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly but should execute them to 
the best of its technical knowledge. In rebuttal, the administering 
powers, although not denying the general authority of the Assembly, 
expressed the opinion that it would be unrealistic to expect dele- 
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gations which had opposed a resolution adopted by the Assembly to 
support such a measure when it came before the Trusteeship Council. 
The Council, they argued, had been carefully constructed so as to 
preserve a balance between the administering and non-administering 
powers. The Council was furthermore a principal organ of the 
United Nations, under Article 7 of the Charter, and it would be 
against the intentions of the Charter to reduce the Council to the 
status of a technical agency of the Assembly. However, there needed 
be no conflict between the two organs: while the Assembly decided 
the general policies to be followed, the Trusteeship Council decided 
on the best means to carry them out. 

Concurrently with the debate on this aspect of the question 
there was a determined effort on the part of non-administering coun- 
tries to assert the supervisory authority of the General Assembly 
over the administering powers themselves on trusteeship questions. 
_ This effort came to a head as a result of a statement by the United 

Kingdom Representative, to the effect that the administering powers 
must be “the sole judge” of whether an Assembly recommendation 
could be implemented in a particular trust territory. The Represent- 
ative of the Philippines, after a fiery attack on the United Kingdom 
statement, moved an amendment to the resolution under discussion 
which would have placed the General Assembly on record as de- 
claring that the administering authorities “have a clear obligation 
to implement the recommendations of the General Assembly and 
of the Trusteeship Council’. In view of the mood of the Committee, 
it appeared at the time that the Philippine amendment would be 
approved. It was, however, withdrawn, and an acrimonious debate 
was avoided. 

In a series of resolutions, the General Assembly asked the 
Trusteeship Council to: improve its procedure for examining 
petitions; amend the structure of its report so that it might be 
more easily examined by the General Assembly; send visiting mis- 
sions to trust territories more frequently and for longer periods; 
and study the prevailing practices and laws relating to land tenure 
in trust territories. The administering powers were asked to make 
greater use of the technical assistance available for trust territories, 
to give more emphasis to long-term plans to promote the educational 
advancement of indigenous peoples, and to eliminate corporal punish- 
ment from the territories under their control. At the same time 
the Secretary-General was asked to report on the measures taken 
by administering authorities to implement Assembly and Trustee- 
ship Council resolutions, or to set forth the reasons given by the 
administering authorities for not implementing these measures. 
Finally, the French authorities were asked to investigate complaints 
about election methods in Togoland and to report their findings to 
the Trusteeship Council and to the General Assembly. 


The policy of the Canadian Delegation throughout the debate 
was to resist all attempts to have the Assembly prescribe in detail 
the manner in which the Trusteeship Council should carry out the 
functions assigned to it by the Charter. Moreover, the Canadian 
Representative spoke against an amendment which would have 
placed the Assembly on record as declaring that the administering 
authorities had “a clear obligation to implement the recommendations 
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of the Assembly and of the Trusteeship Council’. If this principle 
were adopted, the desirable element of flexibility which exists in 
the United Nations trusteeship system at the present time would 
be eliminated. It is doubtful whether the results achieved in 
advancing the peoples of trusteeship territories towards self-govern- 
ment would have been any better. Indeed, by alienating the good- 
will and co-operation of the administering powers, the results might 
well have been far less satisfactory than at present. An additional 
danger is that some Assembly resolutions might not always be in 
conformity with the terms of individual trusteeship agreements and 
they might call for expenditures which the administering powers 
are not in a position to bear. 


South-West Africa 


At the San Francisco Conference in 1945, South Africa indicated 
that it did not intend to place the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa under United Nations trusteeship, and hoped instead to in- 
corporate this territory within the Union. Nevertheless, in 1946, 
the General Assembly invited the South African Government to 
bring South-West Africa within the United Nations trusteeship 
system. At succeeding sessions, the General Assembly had reiterated 
this request. However, until the International Court of Justice, at 
the request of the Assembly,! handed down an advisory opinion on 
certain aspects of the international status of South-West Africa 
on July 11, 1950, discussions of this question had been seriously 
hampered for lack of an authoritative juridical statement regarding 
the international position of the mandated area. South-West Africa, 
a “Class C’? mandate.under the League of Nations, has been admin- 
istered, in accordance with this mandate, as an integral part of 
the Union of South Africa. 

The International Court was unanimous in the opinion that the 
status of South-West Africa remained that of a territory under inter- 
national mandate. It also agreed unanimously that South Africa, 
acting alone, lacked the competence to modify the international 
status of South-West Africa, but that such competence rested with 
the Union acting with the consent of the United Nations. By a 
majority of twelve to two, the Court concluded that South Africa 
continued to have international obligations for South-West Africa 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations and the mandate itself, 
and that supervisory functions in regard to annual reports on the 
administration of the territory and the transmission of petitions of 
the inhabitants should now be exercised by the United Nations. 
Mutatis mutandis, the International Court of Justice ought to re- 
place the Permanent Court of International Justice with respect to 
the interpretation or application of the provisions of the mandate. 

While the Court was unanimous in finding that the provisions 
of Chapter XII of the Charter provided a means by which South- 
West Africa might be brought under the Trusteeship System, it 
held, by eight votes to six, that the provisions of this Chapter did 
not impose upon the South African Government a legal obligation 
to do so. 


1S§ee Canada and the United Nations, 1949, p. 171. 
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The Fifth Session of the Assembly considered two aspects of 
the South-West African problem. The more important ae of its 
debate was concerned with the implementation of the advisory 
opinion of the International Court. Three main proposals were 
advanced during the committee stage: two of these, put forward 
by groups of Latin American and Asian powers respectively, clearly 
reflected the highly critical attitude of their sponsors towards the 
South African Government on this question. After some discussion 
and private negotiation, these were merged into a single proposal 
the effect of which was to recommend the establishment of a super- 
visory body to enforce the opinion of the Court as regards the 
examination of petitions and reports dealing with South-West 
Africa and any other matters relating to that territory. This resolu- 
tion also called upon the South African Government to submit reports 
on its administration of South-West Africa for the years 1947-50, 
and, in due course, for subsequent years. 

_The third proposal was put forward by the United States in 
conjunction with seven other member states representative of 
different geographical areas. This eight-power proposal was based 
on its sponsors’ desire, on the one hand, to have the advisory opinion 
of the Court endorsed and, on the other, to call on the South African 
Government, in the most moderate language possible, to comply 
with its terms. Accordingly, under this proposal, South Africa 
would have been urged to take the necessary steps to give effect to 
these terms and a committee would have been established to confer 
with the Union Government on measures to implement the inform- 
ation and to report its findings to the next session of the Assembly. 


The attitude of the sponsors of the moderate eight-power 
proposal obviously differed widely from that of the Latin American- 
Asian group; and this difference is most clearly illustrated by the 
fact that whereas the function of the committee which the Latin 
American-Asian plan envisaged would be supervisory, the committee 
recommended by the eight-power group would be established to 
confer with the Union Government. 

When the vote was taken in Committee, the Latin American- 
Asian proposal won a narrow majority (26 to 21 with 4 abstentions) 
and a vote was therefore unnecessary on the eight-power resolution 
which Canada had been supporting. The majority in favour of the 
former had, however, been so small that in order to prevent a voting 
stalemate in the full Assembly (where a two-thirds majority would be 
required), the Latin American-Asian group joined with the eight 
powers which had advanced the more moderate proposal, and worked 
out a compromise formula designed to attract general support. In 
this compromise proposal, the sponsors accepted the basic provision 
of the eight-power proposal that the committee to be established 
should be “negotiating” rather than “supervisory” in nature. At 
the same time, the new resolution contained provisions authorizing 
the committee to examine reports and petitions, and “any other 
matters” concerning South-West Africa, with respect to all of which 
the original eight-power draft had been silent. When this com- 
promise was put to the vote in the full Assembly, it received 45 
votes, and only South Africa and the Soviet bloc voted against rae 
with 6 countries abstaining. 
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Canadian efforts in the consideration of this item were directed 
towards the adoption of a proposal which would be based on the 
acceptance of the Court’s opinion as a whole, and which would, at 
the same time, enlist the fullest possible measure of co-operation 
from the South African Government. In the Canadian view it was 
desirable to avoid proposals which appeared unnecessarily pro- 
vocative to the South African Government and which might have 
the effect of closing the door on continued negotiation through the 
United Nations. Accordingly, the Canadian Delegation considered 
the original Latin American-Asian resolution as unsatisfactory 
because it sought to set up machinery to exercise supervisory func- 
tions over South-West Africa without reference to the Union Govern- 
ment, a recommendation which South Africa was certain to refuse 
to accept. The proposal that the supervisory body should be 
empowered to deal not only with petitions and annual reports but 
with “any other matters” relating to South-West Africa also appeared 
unwise to the Canadian Delegation. Nor did Canada concur in the 
wisdom of requesting the South African Government to submit 
reports on the administration of South-West Africa for the years 
1947, 1948 and 1949. In the Canadian view, the primary responsibil- 
ity of the Assembly at this stage lay in discovering means of imple- 
menting the Court’s opinion, and not in reviving past issues. 

It was for these reasons that the Canadian Delegation voted 
against the Latin American-Asian resolution and preferred the 
original eight-power draft. When the two resolutions had been 
merged, the resultant compromise appeared to the Canadian Dele- 
gation to contain unsatisfactory elements. In particular, the pro- 
visions relating to the examination of petitions and reports were, in 
the Canadian view, couched in ambiguous language which might be 
construed as going beyond the Court’s opinion in certain respects. 
The fact that a “negotiating” rather than a “supervisory” com- 
mittee was to be established by the compromise resolution was, 
however, welcomed by the Canadian Delegation. The Canadian 
Delegation therefore voted for the resolution as a whole after 
abstaining on the clause relating to petitions and reports. 

In addition to the attention devoted to the implementation of 
the International Court’s advisory opinion, a number of delegations 
tabled resolutions urging South Africa to submit a trusteeship 
agreement for South-West Africa, despite the Union’s repeated 
refusal to do so in the past. Once again, Latin American and Asian 
proposals were merged; the amalgamated draft reiterated earlier 
recommendations of the Assembly with respect to the submission 
of a trusteeship agreement, and endorsed the International Court’s 
epinion concerning the “normal way” of modifying the international 
status of South-West Africa, i.e. that it should be placed under 
the trusteeship system. The vote on this resolution was 30 in favour, 
10 against (including Canada), with 6 abstentions. Although 
Canada had supported a 1946 recommendation of the Assembly 
inviting the South African Government to submit a trusteeship 
agreement, the Canadian Delegation voted against a renewal of this 
invitation in 1950. The Canadian position was that since the Inter- 
national Court, in its recent advisory opinion, had taken the view 
that the Union Government was not legally obliged to submit such 
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an agreement, the question should either be allowed to lapse, or at 
least be deferred pending the completion of arrangements for the 
implementation of the other aspects of the Court’s opinion on which 
ae Assembly has now asked the South African Government to take 
action. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Under Article 73 of the Charter the members of the United 
Nations which administer territories “whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-government”, and which do not 
come under the trusteeship system, have accepted “as a sacred trust” 
responsibility for the well-being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories and for their progressive development towards self-govern- 
ment. The general obligations assumed by the administering author- 
ities under Article 73, in respect of non-self-governing territories, 
are essentially the same as those they have assumed in respect of 
trust territories, with, however, the important difference that their 
formal obligation to the United Nations is limited to the regular 
transmission of statistical information relating to economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. The transmission of 
information in these three categories is, under Article 73 (e), 
obligatory on the administering authorities, whereas the trans- 
mission of political information regarding the territories is not 
obligatory. In practice, however, several of the administering states 
have agreed to submit information in this “optional” category. 
Those administering states which have not agreed to submit such 
information —in particular, the United Kingdom — have been the 
target of much criticism from the ‘“anti-colonial’ delegations in the 
United Nations, which take the position that the difference between 
the “‘optional” and “obligatory” categories is an artificial distinction 
which should not be continued. In reply to this the representatives 
of the administering powers have invoked the language of Article 
73 (e), which does not refer to the submission of political information. 

In recent years the General Assembly has developed a procedure 
for considering the information transmitted under Article 73 (e) 
by the administering powers. A special committee has been set up- 
by the Assembly to examine this information, as summarized and 
analyzed by the Secretariat, and to submit a report to the General 
Assembly with whatever recommendations the committee may deem 
desirable. At its 1949 Session the General Assembly decided, after 
discussion, to continue the life of the special committee for a period 
of three years. The committee is composed of Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, which are permanent members 
because they are administering states. In addition to these eight 
administering powers the Assembly elected in 1949 eight non- 
administering powers in order to give the special committee an equal 
balance. These eight states were Brazil, Egypt, India, Mexico, the 
Philippines, the Soviet Union, Sweden and Venezuela. At the 1950 
session of the Assembly, Sweden and Venezuela, which had been 
elected in 1949 for only a one-year period, were replaced by Cuba 
and Pakistan. 
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The 1949 session of the General Assembly also asked the special 
committee to concentrate its attention during 1950 on educational 
problems relating to the non-self-governing territories, without 
prejudice to its work in the other two fields: economic and social. 
The special committee did this and submitted a special report to 
the 1950 session of the General Assembly concerning education. It 
also submitted an additional report on the other work it had under- 
taken. These two reports provided the basis for the Assembly’s 
discussions of this question. 

The discussion of the special committee’s recommendations in 
the field of education did not prove to be highly controversial and it 
was soon evident that the conclusions of the special committee were 
supported by the great majority of delegations. This report covered 
the following aspects of the question: eradication of illiteracy in 
these territories, the language of instruction, equal treatment in 
matters relating to education, participation of the inhabitants in 
the formulation of educational policy and in the administration of 
education, higher education and teacher training. The committee 
urged that facilities for primary education should be developed as 
rapidly as possible, and that special schemes should be inaugurated 
for the teaching of adults. It recommended that “the first approach 
to the inculeation of literacy should, wherever possible, be through 
the mother tongue”, but also observed that “where an indigenous 
language has local currency only, a language of wider currency should 
be introduced in instruction’. The report stressed that there should 
be no discrimination on a racial or religious basis in educational 
opportunities, and that school facilities should be made equal for 
all groups. The report strongly emphasized the pressing need for 
the training of teachers in these territories. After a short dis- 
cussion, the Assembly approved this report “as a brief but con- 
sidered indication of the importance of educational advancement” 
in non-self-governing territories. The Assembly resolution also 
noted that UNESCO was carrying on special studies regarding the 
training of teachers and the greater use of indigenous languages for 
teaching purposes, and asked that the results of UNESCO’s studies 
should be made available to the special committee. Finally, the 
Assembly approved the special committee’s recommendation that 
the committee concentrate in 1951 on “economic problems in the 
non-self-governing territories’, and asked the Specialized Agencies 
concerned to co-operate with the special committee in its studies in 
this broad field. 

Another resolution recommended by the special committee con- 
cerned the use of technical assistance in the non-self-governing 
territories. This resolution invited the administering powers to 
make applications for such assistance through the United Nations 
expanded programme of technical assistance. In the Trusteeship 
Committee a Philippine re-draft of this resolution was adopted which 
also asked the administering powers to include yearly in the statistical 
information transmitted by them under Article 73 (e) as full a 
report as possible of all such applications made for technical assist- 
ance. The Canadian Representative abstained on this question, not 
because of any opposition to its substance, but because he preferred 
the original resolution of the special committee. 
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A much more contentious resolution was a proposal by a group 
of Middle Eastern and Latin American delegations regarding inform- 
ation on human rights in the non-self-governing territories. This 
proposal asked the administering powers to submit information on 
the degree to which the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
had been “implemented” in the non-self-governing territories under 
their administration. In opposing this resolution, the Canadian 
Representative pointed out that the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was an expression of aspirations not a legal covenant, and 
that no other member state was required to submit a report on the 
degree to which it implemented the provisions of the Declaration. 
It thus seemed unfair to single out for special treatment the non- 
self-governing territories and the states which were charged with 
their administration. He also pointed out that the draft covenant on 
human rights was still being discussed in various organs of the 
United Nations and that, in Canada’s view, it was premature to 
adopt a resolution of this nature until work on the covenant had been 
completed. He therefore proposed that discussion and voting on 
this resolution should be adjourned until the 1951 session of the 
General Assembly. A number of other representatives spoke in a 
similar sense, but the Canadian proposal for adjournment was 
defeated by a vote of 14 in favour, 24 against, with 4 abstentions. 
The resolution regarding information on human rights was then 
adopted by a vote of 26 in favour, 10 against (including Canada) 
and 7 abstentions. 

The Canadian Representative also opposed a resolution adopted 
by the Assembly concerning the use of comparable statistical inform- 
ation. This resolution referred to the question of using statistical 
information submitted by member states for the purpose of com- 
paring it with similar information submitted for non-self-governing 
territories. The Canadian Delegation had supported resolutions 
previously adopted by the Assembly relating to the use of such 
comparable statistical information, but opposed the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly at its Fifth Session which con- 
tained a new and very restrictive element. This was a clause to the 
effect that when the Secretariat used such information for com- 
parable purposes, it should first obtain the consent of the member 
state which had submitted the information. The Canadian Delegation 
considered this a retrograde step which would prevent the Secretariat 
from developing really comparable statistics, as those member states 
whose statistics compared unfavourably with the non-self-governing 
territories would be in a position to withhold their consent. This 
resolution led to a good deal of debate but was, however, adopted 
in the Trusteeship Committee by a vote of 25 in favour, 18 against 
(including Canada) and 6 abstentions, and was later approved by 
the Assembly. 

The Fifth Session of the Assembly recommended that the 
United Nations should be informed of any case where a non-self- 
governing territory had reached self-government, and where, con- 
sequently, the administering authority had discontinued submitting 
information under Article 73 (e) of the Charter. This question arose 
when the Netherlands Government had informed the Assembly that 
the Republic of Indonesia had now reached full independence and 
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that, for this reason, the Netherlands Government would not submit 
any further information on Indonesia. 

A significant discussion arose over a draft resolution submitted 
by Cuba which concerned a visit which had been made to Greenland 
by two senior officials of the Secretariat, at the request of the 
Government of Denmark which is responsible for the administration 
of Greenland. The Cuban draft resolution asked that the General 
Assembly encourage such visits to non-self-governing territories 
and also asked that the report prepared by these Secretariat officials 
should be distributed to the members of the United Nations. The 
Danish Representative intervened emphatically to state that, when 
his Government invited these two Secretariat officials to Greenland, 
it had not considered that there would be any question of a report 
on their visit being submitted to the Assembly. He said that ‘‘such 
a report should not be regarded as the concern of any committee 
or of the General Assembly” and emphasized strongly the difference 
between the Assembly’s sending visiting missions to trust territories 
and its sending such visiting missions to non-self-governing 
territories. The latter practice would, he claimed, remove the purely 
voluntary principle on which the Danish Government had invited 
the two officials to visit Greenland. After this statement the Cuban 
Representative withdrew his proposal. The incident reveals, how- 
ever, the growing tendency on the part of the majority of members 
of the United Nations to invoke the principle of ‘international 
accountability” insofar as non-self-governing territories are con- 
cerned. It also shows the consistent effort being made by some 
delegations to narrow down as much as possible the differences be- 
tween Chapter XI of the Charter (dealing with non-self-governing 
territories) and Chapters XII and XIII (which deal with trust 
territories). This tendency has been strongly resisted by the 
administering states and has also been opposed by Canada. 


Administrative Unions 


Some of the United Nations trust territories are linked for 
administrative purposes with adjacent colonies of the administering 
powers concerned. The degree of unification varies greatly but may 
involve customs, fiscal, or administrative unions so long as these 
conform with the provisions of the respective trusteeship agree- 
ments.!. In November 1949 the Assembly asked the Trusteeship 
Council to complete the investigation which it had already begun on 
the operation of the administrative unions. The Council referred 
this request to its committee on administrative unions which, in a 
series of fifteen meetings held between June 5 and July 11, 1950, 
examined the matter with the assistance of the administering author- 
ities concerned and of the Secretariat.2, The committee’s delibera- 
tions reflected the underlying divergence of view which frequently 
characterizes discussions between the administering and non- 
administering powers on questions relating to dependent territories. 
Sie details of these unions, see Canada and the United Nations, 1949, pp. 166-167. 

“The following countries were represented on the committee: Argentina, China, France, 


New Zealand, the Philippines and the United States. The Committee's final report, dated 
July 11, 1950, will be found in United Nations document T/L 
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Nevertheless, the results which the committee submitted to the 
Trusteeship Council demonstrated that for the most part the policies 
of the administering powers were not such as to invite serious 
criticism. 

The committee summarized its conclusions in a resolution which 
was phrased as a point-by-point response to the request made by 
the Fourth Session of the Assembly. The committee’s most im- 
portant recommendation was that since the problem of administrative 
unions appeared likely to pose questions of a long-term nature, the 
Trusteeship Council should establish a standing committee on 
administrative unions. To this recommendation the Council un- 
animously agreed. 

In its examination of the various administrative unions, the 
committee concentrated on five main points. It found that no new 
administrative unions were at present contemplated by the admin- 
istering powers. It expressed itself as generally satisfied with the 
statistical data supplied by the administering powers. It noted that 
separate judicial organizations had been established in Ruandi- 
Urundi and in Tanganyika, and considered that although no such 
bodies existed in the British Cameroons and in New Guinea the 
interests of the inhabitants of these territories were sufficiently pro- 
tected. With regard to the establishment of a separate legislative body 
within each trust territory, the committee concluded that such an 
arrangement was inapplicable in the British Cameroons; noted that 
a legislative council was contemplated for New Guinea and Papua, 
and urged that its establishment on a democratic basis be acceler- 
ated; noted that a legislative council already existed in Ruandi- 
Urundi; and, while acknowledging the existence of a separate 
legislative body in Tanganyika, expressed misgivings as to the 
allocation of powers between this body and the East Africa Legis- 
lative Assembly. In the view of some members there was a danger 
that Tanganyika might become increasingly dependent in an economic 
and political sense on Kenya and Uganda. Finally, the committee 
took note of an assurance by the administering authorities that the 
fullest possible consideration would continue to be given to the 
wishes of the inhabitants of the trust territories. 

The committee had also been asked to determine safeguards 
which might be needed to preserve the distinct political status of the 
trust territories, and with this in mind it emphasized that the 
administering authorities should: furnish adequate statistical data 
on the trust territories; facilitate the operations of visiting missions; 
maintain the separate status and boundaries of trust territories 
participating in administrative unions; and ensure that annual 
expenditures on administration and welfare in the trust territories 
should not be less than the annual revenues derived from these 
territories. 

The Trusteeship Council unanimously approved these recom- 
mendations, which were then forwarded to the General Assembly. 
The Assembly, however, postponed consideration of the item until 
its Sixth Session, partly for lack of time, and partly on the ground 
that the newly established standing committee on administrative 
unions would, in any case, carry on its studies in this field after the 
Assembly had adjourned. 


V 
LEGAL 


The question of the recognition by the United Nations of the 
representation of a member state, including the specific issue of the 
rival authorities claiming to represent China in the United Nations, 
has been dealt with in a previous section of this report.t The rules 
and principles of international law on the recognition of govern- 
ments were discussed when the General Assembly was considering 
which of two competing regimes should represent a state in organs 
of the United Nations. 

The Fifth Session of the General Assembly also considered 
certain reports of the Secretary-General on the registration and 
publication of treaties, and on reparations for injuries incurred in 
the service of the United Nations. A revision was made in 
the Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly to clarify and settle 
the question of the voting majority required for the adoption of 
amendments to proposals relating to important questions and parts 
of these proposals when they are voted on separately. A set of 
rules was adopted to govern the procedure for the calling of non- 
governmental conferences by the Economic and Social Council. 
Further, a resolution was passed empowering the Secretary-General 
under certain circumstances to make regulations to be applied within 
the Headquarters District of the United Nations. 

During the year the International Court of Justice handed down 
three advisory opinions on questions submitted to it by the General 
Assembly in 1949. These related to the interpretation of the clauses 
in the Balkan Peace Treaties on the machinery for the settlement 
of disputes,? the international status of South-West Africa,? and 
the requirements under the Charter for the admission of new 
members.* The opinions rendered by the Court and the subsequent 
action taken on them by the General Assembly are treated in other 
sections of this report. In addition, the Court gave a judgment on 
November 20 in the contentious case between Colombia and Peru on 
the right of asylum in diplomatic premises. 


Convention on the Declaration of Death of Missing Persons 


In a resolution adopted on December 38, 1949, the General 
Assembly decided to convene a United Nations conference with a view 
to concluding a convention on the declaration of death of missing 
persons.® This conference met at Lake Success, from March 15 to 

1See pp. 42-45. 
“See pp. 31-33. 
38See pp. 128-131. 


4See pp. 50-51. 
“See Canada and the United Nations, 1949, p. 205. 
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April 6, 1950. Twenty-one nations sent delegations and six sent 
observers most of whom signed the Final Act of the Conference 
establishing the text of the convention, with the proviso, however, 
that “the respective representatives and observers have signed this 
Final Act, fully reserving the decisions of their Governments with 
respect to accession to the Convention.” 


As far as Canada is concerned, the matters dealt with by this 
conference fall essentially within the realm of civil procedure, and 
thus are within provincial jurisdiction. It does not seem probable, 
therefore, that Canada will accede to the convention because of the 
constitutional difficulties involved and also because of Canada’s 
limited direct interest in the problem the convention is designed 
to solve. However, it was thought that this country should do 
everything in its power to fulfil its obligations to fellow members 
of the United Nations by supporting, wherever possible, these 
humanitarian activities of the United Nations. A member of the 
Canadian Permanent Delegation to the United Nations attended the 
conference as an observer and, although he was not in a position to 
vote, he was able to take full part in the discussions. 


The conference had for consideration a draft convention origin- 
ally submitted by an ad hoc committee in 1949 to the Economic and 
Social Council which had, in turn, referred it to the Fourth Session 
of the General Assembly. According to the terms of Article 13, the 
convention is “open to accession on behalf of Members of the United 
Nations, non-member States which are Parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, and also any other non-member 
State to which an invitation has been addressed by the Economic and 
Social Council’. Article 14 states that it is to enter into force on 
the thirtieth day following the deposit of the second instrument of 
ratification with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

The convention provides that states acceding to it shall: 

(1) designate competent tribunals to receive applications for 
declarations of death of persons coming within the scope 
of Article 1, which extends to “persons whose last residence 
was in Europe, Asia or Africa, who have disappeared in 
the years 1939-1945, under circumstances affording reason- 
able ground to infer that they have died in consequence 
of events of war or of racial, religious, political or national 
persecution” ; 

(2) recognize certificates of declaration of death of other 
nations party to the Convention; 

(3) forward notices of application and the results of applica- 
tions thereof to the proposed International Bureau for 
Declarations of Death. 

It is further provided by Article 8 that: 

(1) There shall be established within the framework of the United 
Nations an International Bureau for Declarations of Death. 
The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall determine 
its seat, position, organization, and method of operation. 
(2) A central registry shall be established in the Bureau. 
On November 16, 1950, at the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, 
the necessary approval was granted for the establishment of the 
International Bureau. 
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Although no states have as yet acceded to the convention, it is 
reasonable to expect that there are countries, principally in Europe 
and Asia, that would benefit by its terms and will therefore shortly 
become parties to it. 


Reservations to Multilateral Conventions 


One of the major difficulties in the formulation of international 
agreements is to make the provisions acceptable to all parties. It 
has consequently become a practice for states which object to certain 
articles of an agreement to qualify their acceptance by the inciusion 
of reservations. In the usage of international law, a reservation may 
be defined as: 

a formal declaration by which a State, when signing, ratifying or 
acceding to a treaty, specifies as a condition of its willingness to 
become a party to the treaty certain terms which will limit the 
effect of the treaty insofar as it may apply in the relation of that 
State with the other State or States which may be parties to the 
treaty.’ 

The Brussels General Act of 1890 was one of the earlier multi- 
lateral international agreements to which a reservation was made. 
In this case France agreed to ratify the Act if she were allowed 
to exclude certain articles. In 1899, the principle of submitting 
reservations to multilateral agreements was given tacit approval 
when four states affixed reservations to the Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Conflicts, and in 1907 further 
sanction was given to the practice when sixty-one reservations were 
made at the time of signature by various states to eleven of the 
conventions adopted at The Hague Conference. 


Under the League of Nations reservations to international 
agreements were permitted, although there were indications of the 
growth of a practice either to define in a treaty the precise re- 
servations the drafting parties were disposed to admit, or to exclude 
expressly the right of making any reservations whatsoever to the 
agreed text. The general policy adopted by the League, therefore, 
was that, with the exception of International Labour Conventions 
to which no reservations could be made, reservations made to inter- 
national agreements must be referred to all parties for implied or 
express consent. It was considered, however, that whenever possible, 
some measure of control should be exercised in order that a minimum 
of damage would be done to any international agreement by the 
application of reservations. 


The practice followed by the United Nations Secretariat on 
this matter has been that, in the absence of stipulations in a parti- 
cular convention regarding the procedure to be followed in the 
making and accepting of reservations, the Secretary-General in his 
capacity as depositary may accept reservations only after it has 
been ascertained that there is no objection on the part of any of 
the other states directly concerned. If the convention is already 
in force, the consent, express or implied, is thus required of all 
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states which had become parties up to the date the reservation 
is offered. Should the convention not be in force, an instrument of 
ratification or accession offered with the reservation may be accepted 
in definitive deposit only with the consent of all states which have 
ratified or acceded by the date of entry into force. 

p There has not been universal agreement among the members 
oi the United Nations on the policy adopted by the Secretariat, and 
for this reason the matter of reservations was placed on the agenda 
of the Fifth Session of the General Assembly by the Secretary- 
General. After the preparatory work was completed following 
lengthy discussion by the Legal Committee, a joint resolution 
sponsored by thirteen countries was adopted by the General 
Assembly on November 16 by a vote of 47 in favour (including 
Canada) and 5 against, with 5 abstentions. This resolution makes 
specific reference to the Genocide Convention to which important 
reservations had been made by the Soviet bloc. It requests the 
International Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on the 
tollowing questions: 

Insofar as concerns the Convention for the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of Genocide, in the event of a State ratifying or acceding to 
the Convention subject to a reservation made either on ratification 
or on accession, or on signature followed by ratification: 

I. Can the reserving State be regarded as being a party to the 
Convention while still maintaining its reservation if the 
reservation is objected to by one or more of the parties to 
the Convention but not by others? 

II. If the answer to the first question is in the affirmative, what 
is the effect of the reservation as between the reserving 
State and: 
(a) The parties which object to the reservation; 
(b) Those which accept it? 

III. What would be the legal effect as regards the answer to 
question I if an objection to a reservation is made 
(a) By a signatory which has not yet ratified; 
(b) By a State entitled to sign or accede but which has not 

yet done so? 

The resolution also more generally invites the International Law 
Commission to study, in the course of its work on the codification of 
the law of treaties, the question of reservations to multilateral con- 
ventions, both from the point of view of codification and from that 
of the progressive development of international law. The Law Com- 
mission is asked to give this study priority in order that its report 
may be considered at the next session of the General Assembly. In 
a final paragraph the resolution gives an interim mandate to the 
Secretary-General to follow the practice he has previously adopted 
concerning reservations pending the rendering of an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice and the receipt of a report 
from the International Law Commission. 


International Crimes and Criminal Jurisdiction 


Two important legal problems considered by the General 
Assembly were the definition of international crimes and the proposal 
to establish an international criminal court. Both questions came 
before it as parts of the second annual report of the International 
Law Commission,! which had been requested “to formulate the prin- 
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ciples of international law recognized in the Charter of the Nurem- 
berg Tribunal and in the judgment of the Tribunal” and also “to 
study the desirability and possibility of establishing an international 
judicial organ for the trial of persons charged with genocide or other 
crimes”. The Commission had also been requested to prepare “a 
draft code of offences against the peace and security of mankind, 
indicating clearly the place to be accorded to the principles” mentioned 
above, which are usually referred to as the “Nuremberg principles”. 
It is expected that the Commission will complete this task at its 
next session in 1951. 

In order to appreciate fully the nature of the problems before 
the Assembly, it is necessary to recall briefly the background in 
which they arose. At the conclusion of the Second World War, it 
was clear to the major victorious powers that the traditional notions 
of the trial and punishment of offenders against the laws and customs 
of war were not broad enough to permit the just punishment of the 
major Nazi war criminals. Minor war criminals could be tried by 
the military commissions, familiar in international law as the legiti- 
mate instrument of an occupying conqueror, or by the national courts 
of the countries where the crimes were committed if the law of those 
countries prohibited the criminal acts. But the acts of the major 
war criminals knew no territorial limitations such as would render 
the criminals amenable to national courts, while many of their acts 
were not positively characterized as criminal by the applicable 
national law. Furthermore, the major victorious powers were 
moved to apply an international judicial sanction to those who 
initiated a war of aggression. Accordingly, when the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France and the U.S.S.R. signed the 
London Agreement of August 8, 1945, establishing the International 
Military Tribunal of Nuremberg, they annexed to it a Charter 
which prescribed the law and procedure to be applied in the trial of 
the major Nazi war criminals and in it defined, in particular, crimes 
against peace, war crimes and crimes against humanity. Many 
civilized states adhered to the agreement, but it was plain that the 
so-called ““Nuremberg Charter” and the judgment of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal were of a special nature directed towards a particular set 
of circumstances. It was with a view to preserving the principles 
inherent in the Charter and judgment that the General Assembly in 
1946 “affirmed” those principles and later requested the Inter- 
national Law Commission to formulate them and to pass upon the 
desirability and possibility of establishing an international criminal 
jurisdiction which would have some degree of permanence. 


The Nuremberg Principles 


The International Law Commission in its formulation of the 
Nuremberg principles set forth seven basic propositions describing 
the personal responsibility of individuals who commit international 
crimes: there is no necessity that that responsibility correspond to 
& responsibility under the national laws; official position or the 
orders of a superior does not absolve the individual from responsib- 
ility ; the accused has the right to a fair trial on the facts and law; 
the crimes which are punishable under international law are in three 
categories — crimes against peace, war crimes, and crimes against 
humanity. The Commission did not, however, express any 
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appreciation of the seven principles as “principles of international 
law’. The General Assembly had indeed “affirmed the principles of 
international law recognized by the Charter of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal and the judgment of the Tribunal”, but neither this 
affirmation nor the formulation of the Commission conclusively 
determined whether the principles as formulated by the Commission 
formed a part of international law at the time the Nuremberg 
Tribunal was established, or indeed whether they now form a part 
of international law. As a result of this uncertainty, and the im- 
possibility of resolving it, much of the debate during the Fifth 
Session of the Assembly was aimed at securing support for various 
interpretations of the outcome of the Nuremberg trials. 

Thus, the first two principles as formulated by the Commission, 
relating to the personal responsibility of the individual for inter- 
national crimes, gave rise to debate on whether international law 
now imposed obligations on individuals as well as on states, even 
when the law of the individual state did not coincide with inter- 
national law. The same conflict of opinion was apparent in the 
discussion on the inclusion in the formulation of “planning, pre- 
paration, initiation or waging of a war of aggression” as an inter- 
national crime. 

The definition of crimes against humanity was criticized on the 
ground that it was too restrictive. In confining the definition to 
acts (such as murder, extermination, enslavement, deportation of 
any civilian population, or persecutions on political, racial or religious 
grounds) done “in execution of or in connexion with any crime 
against peace or any war crime”, the International Law Commission 
followed a restrictive interpretation of the Nuremberg Charter, 
which the Tribunal itself had adopted. Again it was clear that 
some delegations held the view that the Commission’s formulation 
was not definitive. 

Because of the divergent views expressed, the inherent com- 
plexity of the subject, and its great importance, as well as the 
fortunate circumstance that the International Law Commission had 
yet to complete its draft code of offences against the peace and 
security of mankind into which the Nuremberg principles are to be 
incorporated, the General Assembly adopted by a large majority, 
including Canada, a resolution which invited the governments of 
member states to furnish their observations on the Commission’s 
formulation, and requested the Commission, in preparing its draft 
code of offences against the peace and security of mankind, to take 
account of the observations made on this formulation by delegations 
during the present session and of any observations which might be 
made by governments. 


International Criminal Jurisdiction 


In its report on the desirability and possibility of establishing 
an international criminal jurisdiction for the trial of persons charged 
with genocide and other crimes, the International Law Commission 
stated that it had decided by a vote of 8 to 1 with 2 abstentions that 
the establishment of such a jurisdiction was desirable, and by a vote 
of 7 to 3 with 1 abstention that it was possible. The Commission’s 
report recorded the views of the non-concurring members that 
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nations would refuse to give up their territorial jurisdiction or to 
submit to the compulsory jurisdiction of an international organ; 
that a tribunal would be unable to bring the accused before it and 
to enforce its judgment; that the Nuremberg and Tokyo Tribunals 
could function effectively only because the states which established 
them were occupying the territories in which the trials took place 
and had the accused in their power; that punishment of aggressors 
would depend on their being on the losing side; and that no illusory 
ideas should be encouraged as to the possibility of setting up the 
tribunal. A further difficulty confronted the Commission because 
of a fundamental divergence of views on the question of desirability. 
It was stoutly maintained by one of the members of the Commission 
that an international criminal jurisdiction would be desirable only 
if effective, that it would in fact be ineffective especially in respect 
of grave international crimes, and therefore its establishment could 
not be deemed desirable. 

When this report came before the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly it was apparent that many delegations thought that the 
conflicting views had not been adequately reconciled by the Com- 
mission. On the other hand, the essential task was to appraise the 
probable co-operation of governments in apprehending their own 
nationals and surrendering them for trial by an internationa! court. 
A resolution was accordingly introduced by Cuba, France and Iran 
that a committee of representatives of states meet at Geneva in 1951 
“for the purpose of preparing one or more preliminary draft con- 
ventions and proposals relating to the establishment and the statute 
of an International Criminal Court’. This resolution secured 
majority support from those delegations which shared the view of 
the majority of the Commission that the establishment of such a 
court was both desirable and possible and from those delegations 
which, regardless of their attitude to the Commission’s report, 
believed the proposed committee would present to the Assembly a 
draft convention and statute, providing for the arrest and surrender 
of individuals for trial by an international court, in a form most 
likely to secure general support. 

The Canadian Delegation, while sharing this latter view, never- 
theless considered that the convening of such a committee was pre- 
mature in that states were not yet in a position to determine what 
modifications of natural laws and surrender of normal territorial 
jurisdiction would be required. The new international criminal 
law had not yet been fully defined even in draft form, as the Inter- 
national Law Commission had not completed its draft code of offences 
against the peace and security of mankind. The Canadian Represent- 
ative accordingly introduced a resolution which called for the post- 
ponement of further consideration of the report of the Commission 
until it had completed its draft code. South Africa joined Canada 
in sponsoring this proposal. 

It became apparent that the only chance of carrying the 
Canadian-South African draft resolution was to have it put to a vote 
before the joint resolution proposed by Cuba, France and Iran. 
However, a procedural motion to this effect was defeated on a tie 
vote, 18 in favour and 18 against, with 11 abstentions. Never- 
theless, the Canadian Representative was successful in moving an 
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amendment to the three-power resolution which had the effect of 
preventing that resolution from being interpreted as an outright 
acceptance of the report of the International Law Commission. 
This amendment and an amendment submitted by the United 
Kingdom, which pointed out that a final decision regarding the 
setting up of an international criminal court could not be taken 
except on the basis of concrete proposals, preserved the freedom of 
governments to reassess their positions after the code of offences 
against the peace and security of mankind has been completed. 
Following the adoption of the resolution sponsored by Cuba, 
France and Iran, as amended, the Assembly designated seventeen 
countries, including France, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Australia, India and Pakistan, which would appoint representatives 
to attend the meetings of the committee in August 1951, in Geneva. 


VI 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL 


The cost of participation in the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies has been rising at a time when member states 
are bearing an increasingly heavy burden of expenditures for their 
other foreign programmes and for defence. As a result there has 
been a growing recognition that international organizations must 
discharge their responsibilities with the maximum of efficiency and 
economy in order to ensure the best possible use of available resources. 
Canadian delegations have constantly stressed that public confidence 
in the United Nations and its Agencies, and support for their basic 
objectives, might be adversely affected or even endangered unless 
clear evidence is forthcoming that the organizations are concen- 
trating their resources on projects of the highest priority and that 
they are successfully resisting the temptation to disperse their 
efforts over too many fields of endeavour. 


Cost of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 
Administrative Budgets 


The total cost of administering the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies for 1951 will be about $81 million.t This amount 
represents a substantial increase over 1950, especially if the significant 
reduction in the administrative expenses of the International Refugee 


1The actual expenditures for 1948 and 1949 and the ap iati 

7 ndi 1 \ l propriations voted for 1950 and 
1951 for the United Nations and eight of the Specialized Agencies are shown in Appendix 
15, p. 181. Canadian assessments for these years are also shown. 
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Organization (which will end its activities on September 30, 1951) is 
taken into account. Canada’s contribution will amount to $2.6 million. 


Operational Programmes 


To these administrative expenditures which are provided for in 
the regular budgets (voted annually by the general conference of 
each organization) must be added the cost of a number of special 
programmes which are usually financed either by ‘operational’ 
assessments or on a purely voluntary basis. 

Of these, one of the most important has been the operational 
programme of the International Refugee Organization. During the 
first three years of IRO’s operations (1947-1950), Canada contributed 
approximately $16 million out of a total assessment of $352 million. 
The final phase of IRO’s activities for the period July 1, 1950, to 
September 30, 1951, will require a further $42 million, of which 
Canada’s share is $1.8 million. 

In addition to these funds, which are raised by assessment, 
Canada has also contributed on a purely voluntary basis to the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. Up to 
April 1950, Canada’s contributions to the Children’s Fund amounted 
to more than $6 million out of public funds and $1.2 million from 
private donations. Total contributions and pledges by all member 
states were $148 million (inclusive of $31 million transferred from 
UNRRA surpluses). 

Canada has also provided: supplies worth more than $1 million 
for the $36 million United Nations Programme for Relief of Palestine 
Refugees for the period December 1, 1948, to April 30, 1950; almost 
$700,000 toward a $54.9 million programme undertaken by the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, 
which is carrying on the responsibilities of UNRPR during 1950-51; 
and a little more than $800,000 to the $20 million United Nations 
Technical Assistance Programme. 

In all these voluntary activities sponsored by the United Nations, 
Canada has assumed its full share of responsibility; its participation 
in financial terms compares favourably with that of any other 
country. 


Other Prospective Programmes 


Canada has also been requested to play a part in a $50 million 
programme (for 1951-52) intended to provide a long-term solution 
to the Palestine refugee problem, as well as in a $250 million pro- 
gramme approved by the Fifth Session of the General Assembly 
for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 


Financial Discussions During 1950 


The concern expressed by many states over the increased costs 
of international activity has led to strong and sustained efforts in 
the United Nations and all the Agencies to stabilize their regular 


1§ince the United States dollar is the basic unit of account for the United Nations and 

a of the Agencies, all figures in this article (and supporting tables) have been expressed 

n U.S. dollars. Where payments have been made in Canadian dollars or in other currencies, 
ppproprlate conversions have been made. 
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budgets and to limit extraordinary or emergency expenditures to 
essential activities of the highest priority. Although the nature, 
scope and direction of these efforts have varied from organization 
to organization, they have usually taken one or more of the following 
forms: closer scrutiny of the programmes of each organization to 
ensure that projected activities are sufficiently important to warrant 
their being carried out at this time; detailed examination of the 
budget estimates of each organization to eliminate waste and extra- 
vagance; attempts to improve internal efficiency by organizational 
and administrative improvements, by simplified procedures and by 
the recruitment of staff of higher calibre; greater emphasis on the 
necessity for an equitable sharing of costs among all member states; 
stronger efforts to induce member states to pay their contributions 
promptly; the development and application of procedures or sanctions 
to be applied in the event of continued arrears; increased efforts to 
“co-ordinate”! the programmes of all organizations in order to 
ensure that they are acting in harmony and avoiding costly overlaps 
and duplications; and the development of common services which 
can be carried out more economically than separate services for 
individual organizations. 

Running counter to the acknowledged desire for lower expendi- 
tures was the ever expanding range of international interests and 
responsibilities. Aggression in Korea, continued friction in the 
Middle East, and intensified efforts to improve standards of living 
and to speed up the pace of economic development in the backward 
areas of the world, were among the activities which contributed to 
increased demands on the United Nations and the Agencies. 

At a time when costs generally were rising, it was evident that 
despite efforts towards rationalization and general financial retrench- 
ment, the desire for stabilized budgets could not be fully realized. 


Examination of 1951 Budgets 


United Nations 


The original estimates for 1951 issued by the Secretary-General 
on August 18, 1950, called for expenditures of $45,450,800, an 
increase of $3,809,027 over the 1950 budget. The increase was 
largely due to items to which the General Assembly had already com- 
mitted itself, including the first instalment of $1 million on the loan 
from the United States for the United Nations permanent head- 
quarters, the cost of remodelling the library ($500,000), moving 
expenditures of $537,000, increased maintenance costs ($800,000) 
and the approved refugee programme for 1951 ($300,000). In pre- 
senting the estimates, the Secretary-General stated that the budget 
had been prepared with “a full realization that United Nations 
expenses are only a small proportion of the total international 
financial commitments of the member states’. He also stated that 
‘he would continue to search for ways to alleviate the problems that 
some countries would experience in meeting their international 
obligations in hard currencies”. 


1See ‘Co-ordination’, p. 93. 
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One of the most important changes in the estimates arose out 
of the establishment of the Technical Assistance Administration, 
a step taken in anticipation of an extension of United Nations 
activities to assist the people of under-developed countries to raise 
their productive capacities and living standards. 

Another new feature of the 1951 budget was the presentation 
of the personnel estimates on the basis of the new salary and 
allowance system recommended by the committee of experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General in 1948. In 1951, the Secretariat 
was expected to have a total of 3,700 employees or approximately 
100 fewer than in 1950. 

During the Assembly, a number of new proposals were sub- 
mitted by member states involving further increases in the amounts 
requested by the Secretary-General. After the budget and these 
new proposals had been examined, first by the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions,! and later by the 
Administrative and Bugetary Committee of the Assembly, a number 
of economies were effected. On balance, the added cost of the new 
activities approved by the Assembly exceeded the reductions in the 
estimates, so that the appropriations finally approved for 1951 rose 
to $47,798,600.2, From this amount estimated miscellaneous income 
of $6,521,000 is deducted, leaving an estimated net expenditure 
for 1951 of $41,277,600, or $4,756,117 more than the corresponding 
figure for 1950. 

In order to determine the full amount to be contributed by 
member states during 1951, a further $1,551,735 must be added to. 
the 1951 appropriations. This additional amount represents the 
difference between supplementary appropriations (of $2,879,000) 
for the financial year 1950 and savings and adjustments out of the 
previous year’s appropriations and income. 

Of these supplementary appropriations, $1,117,000 was required 
for reimbursement of national income taxes paid by members of 
the staff during 1950. The remainder was due to various inescapable 
items of expenditure for which provision had not been made in the 
1950 budget, such as the additional outlay for Korea and Libya 
($770,000) and expenses incurred during 1950 in commencing the 
move to the new permanent headquarters in New York City 
($484,700). These expenditures had been financed out of the 
Working Capital Fund under special authority vested in the 
Secretary-General to make “unforeseen or extraordinary expendi- 
tures’ while the Assembly is not in session. 


Member states will therefore be requested to contribute a total 
sum of $42,829,335 during 1951, of which Canada’s share will be 
$1,413,368 (3.3 per cent). 

A number of important decisions taken by the Assembly were 
reflected in the final budget estimates. The Assembly adopted a 
new system of salary, allowance and leave provisions for members 
of the Secretariat.* It. increased subsistence allowances from $20 
to $25 per diem for members of commissions, committees and all 


‘Hor a description of the financial machinery of the United Nations, see p. 174, Canada 
and the United Nations, 1949. 

feat ee of the budget finally approved by the General Assembly, see Appendix 16, 
pp. 
’For details of the new system of salary, allowance and leaves, see p. 154. 
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similar bodies except the International Law Commission, whose 
members will receive $35. These increases are required to cover 
the increased daily expenses of members of these commissions while 
attending meetings. 

The Assembly also decided to hold the twelfth session of the 
Economic and Social Council in Santiago and to hold the Sixth 
Session of the General Assembly in Europe, at an added cost (as 
compared with Lake Success) of approximately $300,000 (for the 
Council) and $1,750,000 (for the Assembly). Canada opposed both 
these decisions on the grounds that the additional expenditure 
entailed in holding these meetings abroad was not warranted, and 
that the work of the Secretariat would be seriously disrupted by 
the moves. 

The Assembly approved the following expenditures, totalling 
3,946,800, for the following political commissions of enquiry: 


UN Special Committee on the Balkang................ $ 520,000 
UN Commission for India and Pakistan................ 600,000 
lo Ne Commission for Indonesia <.c6A4...0..dteee. 147,500 
UN Conciliation Commission for Palestine.......... 693,000 
Repatriation of- Greek Children wissen sess 50,000 

UN Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
DpLOMMO RNIN OVA MAO. tethle) wilde er eh) oleh a ee 790,700 
UN Commissioner and Council for Libya ............ 695,000 

(and Arbitral Tribunal) 

Miviconyecounciltor! Somaliland é..iciecA Ue ee 175,000 
iNew Conmissioner “for Hritrea teh. 8). 250,000 
International Regime for Jerusalem .................... 25,600 
$3,946,800 


The expenditures of the political commissions are somewhat higher 
than last year due, in the main, to the accelerated activity of the 
United Nations Commissioner for Libya and to the creation of the 
new Korean Commission. Countries of the Soviet bloc opposed the 
appropriations for the Korean commission as well as those for the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans on the grounds 
that their establishment was contrary to the United Nations 
Charter. 

The Assembly also approved appropriations amounting to 
$2,285,000 and $1,608,550 for the departments of economic and social 
affairs after a number of delegations had indicated their belief 
that “too much was being attempted too quickly” in these fields and 
that important economies could be achieved by more efficient 
administration and by slowing down the pace for initiation of new 
projects. 

It also approved appropriations of $2,687,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Public Information and $934,500 for information centres 
at various international capitals, after a number of delegations, 
including the Canadian, had indicated their belief that too large a 
proportion of the organization’s available resources were being 
devoted to public information. Those opposing the full appropriation 
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based their case on the observation of the Advisory Committee that 
‘information services must be held subordinate to the organization’s 
primary responsibilities in the political, economic and social fields’. 
Support for the full appropriations came mainly from smaller coun- 
tries which stressed their reliance on the United Nations information 
programme and commended it as a means for furthering inter- 
national understanding and co-operation. The estimate was finally 
approved after adoption of a resolution, submitted by Australia, 
requesting the Advisory Committee and the Secretary-General to 
review the public information activities of the United Nations and 
to recommend to the Sixth Session of the General Assembly ways 
for obtaining substantial economies. While no specific amount was 
referred to in the resolution, the Australian Representative sug- 
gested that it should be possible to reduce expenditures in this 
field by $250,000 during 1952 without any serious impairment of 
fundamental activities. 


The Specialized Agencies 


In a similar manner, the budgets of the various Specialized 
Agencies were scrutinized carefully by their respective conferences. 
In general, the discussion followed patterns very similar to those 
in the United Nations, with the emphasis on concentration of 
resources and the achievement of economies through more efficient 
planning and implementation of the various projects. Canadian 
delegations to UNESCO and WHO particularly stressed their belief 
that these organizations were dispersing their efforts over too many 
fields and were not accomplishing as much as they should with the 
funds expended. 

In their further quest for economies, many of the Agencies 
considered the desirability of reducing the frequency and duration 
of their annual conferences. In the past, all the conferences have 
been held annually (excepting the congresses of the Universal Postal 
Union and the International Telecommunications Union, which meet 
every five years). However, during 1950, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, with many of its early organizational problems 
resolved and anxious to reduce its demands on member governments, 
decided to meet (in regular session) only once every two years. 
For similar reasons, WHO and UNESCO are also considering biennial 
instead of annual conferences. 

The general conferences of some of the Agencies (in particular 
UNESCO, WHO and FAO) were faced with peculiar problems 
because of the failure of some governments to pay their contri- 
butions. As a result of these arrears, the funds available for 
carrying out the programmes have not been adequate. To meet this 
situation, the conferences, while approving their respective pro- 
grammes, stipulated that their Directors-General should limit 
expenditures to “foreseeable income” during the ensuing financial 
year. Thus, although full programmes have been drawn up and 
approved, they will not be proceeded with if they require expendi- 
tures beyond the anticipated financial resources of the organization. 


In accordance with the requirements of Article 17 (3) of the 
United Nations Charter, the budgets of the Agencies were examined 
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by the General Assembly. Basing itself on the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, 
the Assembly adopted a resolution which urged the Agencies to 
intensify their efforts to stabilize their regular budgets by elimin- 
ation or deferment of less urgent projects; and to take a number 
of other steps aimed at achieving more satisfactory arrangements 
for the provision of common services and the development of com- 
mon standards of personnel and financial administration. The 
Assembly also recommended that the United Nations and the Agen- 
cies should make every effort during 1951 to meet demands for 
expert assistance in Korea, and for other vital emergency 
programmes, by deferring less essential projects. 

These recommendations are a positive expression of the general 
desire for co-ordination, economy and efficiency and received the full 
support of the Canadian Delegation. 


Apportionment of Expenses 


Member states are deeply interested in what they will be 
required to contribute to the cost of administering the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. In all the organizations 
which require annual financial contributions from their members 
(except UPU and ITU) it has been agreed that contributions should 
be determined “broadly according to capacity to pay’.1 However, 
the translation of this principle into a precise mathematical formula 
has always given rise to technical and political difficulties. The 
establishment of just and equitable scales? of assessment has, there- 
fore, been difficult. 


United Nations 


When the United Nations was first established, it was decided 
that comparative estimates of national income should be considered, 
prima facie, the fairest guide for the measurement of “capacity to 
pay’. Other factors to be taken into account included comparative 
income per head of the population, temporary dislocation of national 
economies arising out of the Second World War, and the ability 
of members to secure foreign currencies. 

Despite agreement on these general principles, the General 
Assembly experienced difficulty in arriving at an acceptable scale. 
In the absence of reliable current statistics, the Assembly used the 
best available pre-war data adjusted to take into consideration war 
damage and other relevant factors. The first scale submitted to 
the Assembly called for a United States contribution of almost halt 
the budget. This was not acceptable to the United States Delegation, 
which contended that “in an organization of sovereign equals no 
nation should pay too high a share of the budget”. The United 
States assessment was finally set at 39.89 per cent (for 1946 and 
1947) on the understanding that the matter would be reviewed 


1No contribution is made to the Internationa] Bank and the International Monetary 


Fund, whose operations are financially self-sustaining. _ — ane Fe 
2A table showing the percentage scales of contributions to the United Nations and six 
of the main Specialized Agencies for the fourteen main contributors, appears at Appendix 


IT, p.185; 
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again the following year. The Canadian contribution, was set at 3.35 
per cent. 

In 1948 the General Assembly acceded to United States demands 
for a ceiling on its contribution and adopted a resolution stipulating 
that “in normal times” no one government should pay more than 
one-third of the ordinary budget of the United Nations. It was 
agreed that this ceiling would be approached gradually as “world 
economic conditions improve’. The Assembly also decided, on 
Canadian insistence, that “in normal times” the per capita contri- 
bution of any member should not exceed the per capita contribution 
of the member bearing the highest assessment. In proposing this 
principle, the Canadian Representative stressed that member states 
would find it exceedingly difficult to justify a higher per capita pay- 
ment than the United States, the country with the highest per 
capita income in the world. 


The scale first adopted by the Assembly remained in force without 
significant modification until 1950. This was due mainly to the 
lack of reliable statistical data, but also to the fact that many 
member states pleaded an inability to pay larger shares of the 
budget. The only change in the Canadian contribution during this 
period was a reduction to 3.2 per cent in 1948, as a result of the 
addition of new members to the organization. Similarly, the United 
States received a token reduction (in 1949) of 0.10 per cent in its 
assessment as a first move toward the new ceiling. 


As in previous years, the United Nations Committee on Con- 
tributions’ recommendations for a 1951 scale were adopted by the 
Fifth Session of the General Assembly. In its report to the 
Assembly, the Contributions Committee stated that although 
national income statistics were still inadequate for some countries, 
they were generally more up-to-date than in previous years. These 
statistics, in conjunction with official statements and other available 
information, gave a clear indication of the extent of economic 
recovery in many countries. As a result, the committee felt that 
progress should now be made toward the romoval of maladjust- 
ments in the scale. It therefore recommended that the 1951 con- 
tributions of fourteen countries be increased and of nine decreased. 
In particular, it recommended that the assessment of the U.S.S.R. 
(which had not been changed since the beginning) should be raised 
by 10 per cent from 6.34 per cent to 6.98 per cent. The contributions 
of the other countries in the Soviet bloc were to be raised by the 
same proportion. At the same time, the committee felt that the 
growth of the Canadian national income justified an increase from 
3.2 per cent to 3.3 per cent in the Canadian assessment. 


These increases mainly benefited Sweden and the United States, 
whose contributions were reduced by 0.13 per cent and 0.87 per 
cent respectively. The reduction in the Swedish share was intended 
to compensate for an earlier over-assessment. The United States 
reduction represented a further move toward the implementation of 
the ceiling principle. 

As the seventh largest contributor to the United Nations, Canada 
has repeatedly stressed the importance of an equitable apportion- 
ment of expenses. At the Fifth Session of the Assembly, the 
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Canadian Representative expressed! the belief that while the recom- 
mendations advanced by the Committee on Contributions represented 
a step in the right direction, the proposed scale for 1951 did not 
fully reflect the rapid and far-reaching economic expansion which 
had taken place in certain countries. In particular, the U.S.S.R. and 
other Soviet countries had claimed impressive post-war recovery. 
The proposed increases in their assessments, though significant, 
should have been greater to conform with the avowed improve- 
ments in their economies. 

For technical and other reasons, the Canadian Delegation 
reluctantly agreed to accept the 1951 scale (recommended by the 
Contributions Committee) as an improvement on the past, but on 
the distinct understanding that a more equitable scale would be 
submitted for 1952. 


The Specialized Agencies 


Although the scales of contributions of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies are based on similar general principles, they 
differ considerably from one another. The differences have arisen 
mainly out of historical circumstances and the varying character 
and membership of each organization. For instance ILO and FAO, 
which came into being before the United Nations, have based their 
contributions on the scale used by the League of Nations, adjusted 
to reflect post-war conditions and a widened participation. In these 
two organizations, as well as in ICAO, which regards interest and 
importance in civil aviation as an additional consideration in the 
calculation of assessments, the United States, as the largest con- 
tributor, pays an appreciably lower percentage than in the United 
Nations.2. On the other hand, the UNESCO and WHO scales are 
based on that of the United Nations, modified to take into account 
differences in membership. Like the United Nations, they have 
approved the principle of a ceiling to be applied “in normal times’, 
but WHO has so far been the only Specialized Agency to recognize 
the related principle of per capita adjustments. 

Canada has consistently maintained that since the United 
Nations scale had been derived from the most reliable and up-to-date 
information regarding capacity to pay, it should be used to the 
greatest possible extent by the Agencies, with only such adjust- 
ments as are necessary to reflect differences in membership and 
other special factors. In conformity with these views, which are 
shared by many other governments, the General Assembly in 1949 
adopted a resolution authorizing the United Nations Committee on 
Contributions to recommend or advise on the scale of contributions 
for a Specialized Agency if requested to do so by the Agency. By 
the end of 1950, FAO, ILO and UNESCO had requested assistance 
in the preparation of their scales. 

Although? there has been some progress toward a closer 
relationship between assessments in the several organizations, there 
has been a natural resistance by most members to any upward 
adjustments in their contributions. The United States Government, 


1For the text of the Canadian statement on the “Scale of Assessments”, see Appendix 


18, . 186-188. 
PiSee Appendix 17, p. 185. 
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for instance, has taken the position that any upward movement in 
its contributions to ICAO, FAO and ILO should be gradual and 
directly related to a downward revision in its contributions to the 
United Nations, WHO and UNESCO. As a result, the United States 
shares in 1951 were increased over 1950 in ICAO and ILO but 
reduced in the United Nations, UNESCO and WHO. In FAO, the 
United States percentage remained unchanged. At the same time, 
the Canadian contribution has been lowered in ICAO from 4.80 per 
cent to 4.40 per cent and in FAO from 4.50 per cent to 4.11 per cent, 
while remaining at 3.17 per cent in WHO. It has been raised slightly 
in the other organizations, mainly as a result of the growth of the 
Canadian national income. 

For purposes of assessment, members of UPU and ITU are 
divided into broad groups, each representing a fixed number of units. 
Upon joining the organization, members decide the contributor 
group to which they wish to belong. Under this system, Canada will 
pay in 1951 twenty-five units each to the UPU and the ITU out of 
totals of 921 and 762 units respectively. 


Collection of Contributions 


For the most part, member governments have discharged their 
financial obligations to the United Nations promptly. By October 
1950 they had paid 100 per cent of their assessment for the period 
to 1949, 96.41 per cent of their 1949 assessment, and almost 78 per 
cent of their 1950 assessment. Their record in the Specialized 
Agencies has not always been as satisfactory. In FAO, WHO, 
’ UNESCO and ICAO, arrears in contributions have grown rapidly, 
with some member states in default two or more years and by 
amounts which represent a substantial proportion of the total 
anticipated revenues of these organizations. 

This situation can be attributed to a variety of circuretencest 
A major factor for all the Agencies (and latterly also for the United 
Nations) has been the inability of the Government of Nationalist 
China to meet its financial commitments. Certain other member 
states have simply been lax in remitting their contributions. In the 
case of WHO, a special contributing factor has been the refusal of 
this organization, for constitutional and other reasons, to accept 
the withdrawal of the U.S.S.R. and five other Cominform states. 
Although these countries formally withdrew from WHO in 1949 and 
have paid no contributions since that time, they are still included in 
the scale of assessments. As a result the organization faces a per- 
manent deficit in its income. 

To prevent arrears from reaching dangerous proportions, the 
constitutions of the United Nations and the Agencies provide that, 
under certain conditions, voting rights and certain other privileges 
may be suspended where members have not fulfilled their financial 
obligations to the organization. In application of this provision, 
ICAO in 1950 suspended the voting rights of six of its members 
pending settlement of their arrears. During the year, UNESCO and 
ICAO also took steps to strengthen the constitutional provision for 
the “suspension of vote’. 
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The United Nations General Assembly has repeatedly stressed 
the necessity for prompt payment of contributions. In 1949, in the 
face of the unsatisfactory record of payment, the Assembly recom- 
mended that the Agencies should keep their annual expenditures 
within the limits of prospective receipts, and that they should 
review their programmes of expenditure periodically and make 
adjustments necessary to achieve this objective. 

FAO, WHO and UNESCO have already taken steps to imple- 
ment this recommendation. Their general conferences have in- 
structed their directors-general to ensure that the cost of the 
projects undertaken in 1951 will not exceed the amounts these 
organizations can reasonably expect to receive from their members 
or from other sources of revenue. 


Personnel Administration 


In 1951, the secretariats of the United Nations and of the ten 
fully-established Specialized Agencies will be manned by 8,800 staff 
members, 3,700 of them serving with the United Nations. In accept- 
ing appointment, these international civil servants pledge themselves 
to work solely in the interests of their organization and neither to 
seek nor receive instructions from any government or other external 
authority. 


Selection of Staff 


| Without variation, the constitutional provisions of each inter- 
national organization prescribe two criteria in the selection of staff. 
The paramount consideration is the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence and integrity; it is also provided 
that due regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting staff 
cn as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

However, the number of qualified persons available for inter- 
national recruitment is limited and there is strong and sustained 
competition between national and international agencies for their 
services. As a result, the proper balance between competence and 
geography has been exceedingly difficult to attain, especially in the 
small and more technical secretariats. Despite the acknowledged 
difficulties in finding trained staff, many delegations, particularly 
those of the smaller, economically under-developed countries, have 
often complained about the low representation of their nationals. 

To fulfil their constitutional responsibilities and to meet these 
objections, the organizations have made sustained efforts to attain 
broader geographic representation. Through improved recruitment 
and promotion policies, and by the conduct of training programmes 
for new appointees, the situation is gradually being improved. 
Canadian delegations have agreed with the wisdom of this approach 
and have, therefore, consistently opposed attempts at fixing quotas 
for national representation which, if rigidly applied, might seriously 
impair the efficient working of the organizations. 


International Civil Service Advisory Board 


The General Assembly has from time to time made recom- 
mendations designed to promote the development of a more uniform 
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international career service which would attract outstanding candi- 
dates from all parts of the world. With this objective in mind, it 
suthorized, at its First Session in 1946, the establishment of the 
International Civil Service Advisory Board to counsel and assist the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies on recruitment methods 
and standards, and related phases “of personnel administration. 


Joint Staff Pension Fund 


In 1948, the Assembly instituted the United Nations Joint Staff 
Pension Scheme designed, among other purposes, to facilitate inter- 
changeability of personnel, and urged the Agencies to participate in 
it. Agreements for participation in the Fund have already been 
concluded with WHO and FAO and negotiations with ICAO, ILO 
and UNESCO are well advanced. With these five Agencies partici- 
pating, the number of beneficiaries will exceed 6,000. Separate 
pension systems are still maintained by the International Bank, 
the International Monetary Fund, the Universal Postal Union and 
the International Telecommunications Union. 


New Salary, Allowance and Leave System 


The most important single step towards the development of 
an international career service of high quality was the adoption 
by the Fifth Session of the General Assembly of a new salary, 
allowance and leave system for the United Nations Secretariat. 
The new system, which comes into effect on January 1, 1951, 
(subject to transitional provisions designed to safeguard the rights 
of present staff members) was based on the recommendations of 
a group of three independent experts. Its adoption will permit of 
greater flexibility in the use and assignment of staff members by 
reducing the number of categories of posts from more than forty 
under the previous system to three broad categories (exclusive of 
assistant secretaries-general). It will simplify staff administration 
and, in the long run, it should produce substantial financial 
economies. 

Under the new plan, the assistant secretaries-general, who head 
the main departments of the Secretariat, will receive a salary of 
$23,000, subject to deductions under a staff assessment plan. Below 
the assistant secretaries-general there will be a directorial category 
comprising senior policy-making and administrative posts. Officers 
doing professional work or entrusted with general administrative 
responsibilities will belong to a professional category. Staff in 
these two categories will be recruited on an international basis. 

The third or general service category will comprise posts of a 
clerical or similar nature normally recruited locally. The salaries 
for these posts will be fixed by the Secretary-General on the basis 
of the best prevailing conditions of employment in the locality of 
the United Nations office concerned. 

The new system also contains satisfactory arrangements for 
such diverse matters as representation allowances, leave provisions, 


1The detailed classification system and salary scales for these categories are shown 
in Appendix 19, p. 188. 
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children’s allowances, education grants, and all the other complex 
elements that enter into the salary system of an international 
secretariat. Under the new plan, a scheme for the payment of 
repatriation grants has been substituted for the previous system of 
expatriation allowances. Hitherto, members of the Secretariat 
recruited from abroad had received a special annual (expatriation) 
allowance intended to compensate them for loss of professional 
contacts and other disabilities faced in living away from their home 
countries. The Canadian and other delegations had protested 
against a perpetual allowance of this kind on the grounds that the 
real need was for a grant which would assist Secretariat members 
in re-establishing themselves in their own countries upon repatriation. 
The new system of repatriation grants will meet this requirement 
at considerably lower cost to the. organization over the years. 


The experts had also recommended a reduction from two to 
three years in the frequency of home leave for staff recruited from 
countries other than that of their duty station. This recommendation 
had received the support of the Advisory Committee and of a number 
of delegations. However, it was opposed strongly by other dele- 
gations and by the Secretary-General on the ground that leaves 
every two years were required to maintain the international character 
of the staff. In the debate on this question, the Canadian Represent- 
ative contended that home leave at two-year intervals was unduly 
costly and had disruptive effects on the work of the Secretariat. 
The Canadian practice was to grant foreign service officers home 
leave every three years. After a spirited debate, the experts’ re- 
commendations were adopted in the Administrative and Budgetary 
Committee by 28 votes to 18, with 5 abstentions. However, this 
decision was reversed a few days later by an overwhelming vote in 
the General Assembly. As a result, the members of the Secretariat 
continue to receive home leave every two years. 

The administrative heads of the Specialized Agencies have in- 
dicated their agreement with the fundamental! principles expressed in 
the salary report, on the understanding that they may be applied 
flexibly to meet the particular needs of their Agencies. The executive 
bodies of certain Agencies have already begun a thorough study of 
the plan, and it is expected that most Agencies will take action during 
1951 to implement its main provisions. 


Permanent Staff Regulations 


As a further move toward the adoption of uniform personnel 
standards and equivalent conditions of employment, a set of “‘per- 
manent staff regulations” embodying the fundamental conditions of 
service and the basic rights, duties and obligations of staff members 
was considered in the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination. 
Each member of this committee has agreed to bring the basic prin- 
ciples in these proposed regulations to the attention of his organ- 
ization. It was the intention of the General Assembly to consider 
these regulations at its Fifth Session. However, pressure of urgent 
business made it necessary to defer their consideration until the 
Sixth Session. 
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Tax Equalization — Staff Assessment Plan 


The taxation of internationally recruited staff has been a con- 
tinuing source of difficulty for the United Nations. When the United 
Nations was first established, it was decided to exempt all officials 
from the obligation of paying taxes. This was considered necessary 
to ensure that the “‘take-home pay” of members of the Secretariat 
performing similar duties would not differ because of the diverse 
tax laws or rates applicable in the many countries from which staff 
are recruited or in which United Nations offices are located. The 
principle of tax exemption was included in the Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations and all members 
were requested to accede. 


By September 1950, only thirty-eight of the sixty members of 
the United Nations had acceded to the Convention. Of those 
acceding, three (including Canada) did so with the reservation that 
exemption from taxation imposed by their laws would not extend to 
their own nationals employed by the United Nations in their own 
country. The Canadian position was based on the objection to the 
creation of a “tax-free’’ class in Canada. The United States Govern- 
ment, which has not yet ratified the Convention, took a similar stand. 


To meet these objections, the United Nations General Assembly 
instituted in 1948 a “staff assessment plan”? under which all United 
Nations employees pay the organization an annual amount roughly 
equivalent to the taxes they would pay as citizens of the United 
States. The funds derived from these assessments are treated as 
miscellaneous income in aid of the budget. 


For similar reasons, a “staff contributions plan’, modelled on 
that of the United Nations, became effective on July 1, 1950, for 
the Secretariat of the International Civil Aviation Organization at 
Montreal. The rates of contribution under the plan are slightly 
higher than comparable Canadian income tax rates. 


Since these assessments, in effect, constitute a “tax” on the 
employees of these organizations, the Canadian Government, in 
December 1949, amended the Canadian Income Tax Act. The amend- 
ment provides that Canadian nationals on the staff of an “inter- 
national organization” will be given a credit on their Canadian 
income tax for the deductions made from their salaries under the 
staff contribution plan. In this way, the objection to a tax-free 
class has been met, while at the same time the inequities of double 
taxation have been avoided. 


However, despite repeated assurances by United States dele- 
gations in the General Assembly, Congress has not yet passed 
legislation to deal with this matter. As a result, United States 
nationals on the Secretariat of the United Nations are now assessed 
by the organization and are also paying taxes to the United States 
Government without benefit either of full or partial relief from 
double taxation. 

In order to maintain the salaries of these United States nationals 


at the intended level, the General Assembly from year to year, but 
with considerable reluctance, has authorized the Secretary-General 
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to reimburse its staff members (the majority of whom are United 
States citizens) for taxes paid to their national governments.! 


Other Administrative and Financial 
Questions 


United Nations Headquarters 


The General Assembly considered a report submitted by the 
Secretary-General showing progress in the construction of the new 
permanent headquarters in New York City. During the discussion 
of this report it became clear that owing to rising costs it would not 
be possible to complete the headquarters with the loan of $65 million 
originally provided for this purpose. 

However, it was anticipated that the additional funds required 
should not be large. Since almost $25 million of the $65 million 
loan is still available to meet current demands, it will not be 
necessary to make provision for additional funds before the next 
session of the Assembly. The Secretary-General will present his 
annual progress report at that time, which will indicate the 
additional appropriations, if any, which will be required to complete 
the project. 

The Secretary-General will also submit, for the consideration of 
the Assembly, tentative plans and proposals for financing the 
construction of a building at the northern end of the headquarters 
site in which permanent national delegations to the United Nations 
can rent space. 


United Nations Pestal Administration 


A United Nations postal administration, to begin operations on 
January 1, 1951, was authorized by unanimous vote of the Assembly. 
The resolution authorizes the Secretary-General to sign an agree- 
ment, already drafted, between the United Nations and the United 
States. 

According to this plan, which probably will be working fully 
late in 1951, the United States Post Office Department will operate 
a United Nations post office at the permanent headquarters. The 
United Nations postal administration will supply to the United States 
Post Office Department, free of charge, stamps valid for postage 
only on mail posted at headquarters. 

The United Nations will operate a separate agency for sale, 
by mail only, of stamps to philatelists. All revenue from these sales, 
estimated at $300,000 for the first year of operation, will be retained 
by the United Nations. Designs for United Nations postage stamps 
will be determined by international competition. 

The plan was approved on the understanding that there was no 
intention, at this stage, of extending the services of the U.N. 
postal administration to outlying offices or the Specialized Agencies. 


1These amounted to $1,117,000 during 1950, see p. 146. 
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United Nations Telecommunications System 


The Secretary-General’s plan for a United Nations tele- 
communications system was approved unanimously by the Assembly. 
The principle of the plan had been approved by the Assembly in 
1948, and its details worked out later by a committee of experts. 
At that time a complete, world-wide system was envisaged. 

The present plan, however, is a modification of the original 
proposals since the Secretary-General considered that existing com- 
mercial arrangements are adequate and that the present volume of 
traffic would not warrant the expenditure involved. Only minimal 
broadcasting facilities are, therefore, authorized. These are to be 
used for special priority services and services to areas which cannot 
be served by available national facilities. To minimize costs, they 
will be operated by an outside contractor.. 

The Secretary-General did not anticipate an addition to the 
budget for operating costs, since current rental charges for trans- 
mitting facilities would be eliminated. He proposed, however, that - 
the capital cost of the new installation, estimated at $1,983,000, 
should be financed entirely by voluntary contributions. He was 
authorized to accept funds provided in this way on the clear under- 
standing that the facilities would become the exclusive property of 
and be controlled entirely by the United Nations. 


Permanent Financial Regulations 


The General Assembly adopted a set of permanent financial 
regulations to replace the provisional regulations in force since 1947. 
The regulations cover such diverse matters as preparation of the 
budget estimates, voting and use of appropriations, provision of 
funds, and control of expenditures. 

The regulations have been drafted with a view to achieving 
uniformity in financial practices between the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies. After extensive inter-Agency discussions, 
the Secretary-General and the heads of the Agencies finally agreed 
on a draft set of regulations which they were prepared to recommend 
to their organizations. 

The regulations were presented to the General Assembly by the 
Secretary-General and were adopted after acceptance of amend- 
ments recommended by the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions. They will now be submitted to the 1951 
conferences of the Agencies. 


Services of Investments Committee 


The General Assembly passed a resolution, jointly sponsored 
by Australia and Canada, making the services of the United Nations 
Investments Committee available upon request to the Specialized 
Agencies. The Investments Committee, which is comprised of three 
financial experts of international prominence, advises the Secretary- 
General on the investment of certain reserve and special funds, such 
as the Joint Staff Pension Fund. Its extensive technical knowledge 
and financial experience will now be available to the Agencies. 
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Annual Audit of Accounts 


The General Assembly adopted the financial accounts and reports 
of the auditors on the United Nations for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1949, the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund for the financial year ended December 31, 1949, 
and the United Nations Agency for Relief of Palestine Refugees for 
the period December 1, 1948 to April 30, 1950. In similar manner, 
the 1950 conferences of the Agencies accepted the financial reports 
and accounts of their respective organizations for the financial year 
ended December 31, 1949. 
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Appendix 1 


Statement by the Chairman of the Can- 
adian Delegation in the Opening Debate 
of the General Assembly, 
September 27, 1950. 


During its brief history, the United 
Nations has existed under a shadow of 
fear, the fear that the problems arising 
out of one great war would resolve them- 
selves, not in a peace, but in a new war. 
As the Fifth Session of the Assembly 
opens, this danger has been brought 
nearer to us by the reality of warfare 
in Korea. Indeed, as we debate the 
issues of peace and war in this Assembly, 
men are fighting and dying in Korea 
for the cause of the United Nations. We 
pay tribute to their gallantry and to 
their devotion. 

This war in Korea is but the con- 
tinuation by armed and open aggression 
of the policies which communist im- 
perialism has been pursuing by other 
means in other states. It is part of 
the theory of communism that the dis- 
ruptions and dislocations of a _ post- 
war period give to a communist minor- 
ity its best chance to seize power by 
force and maintain it by the terror and 
repression of the police state. Syste- 
matically the forces of communist im- 
perialism, in these last years, have been 
trying out these theories in the four 
corners of the world. In _ countries 
where they have been able to depend 
upon the direct support of the Soviet 
army, they have been successful. Only 
one country in which Soviet forces were 
actually present in the post-war period 
has been able to throw off the control of 
the Kremlin, and even that country now 
feels itself to be gravely menaced. 
Whether or not continental China will 
be brought into the orbit of this inter- 
national conspiracy remains to be seen. 
We may hope, however, that the Chinese 
people, with their own age-old civiliza- 
tion, with their traditional wisdom and 
patience, will not walk into the trap. 
The consciousness of their own great 
undeveloped resources and the strength 
of their naticna] feeling will we hope 
make them justly apprehensive of be- 
ing exploited by Soviet imperialism. 

In Korea, where the Soviet army had 
been present in force and where a com- 
munist minority was established in 
power in part of the country, conditions 
seemed admirably suited for communist 
seizure of the whole country. This time, 
however, the attempt was more open 
and violent than usual, and this time 
it met with collective United Nations 


resistance. This is what makes the 
aggression in Korea stand out. Despite 
all propaganda camouflage, the fact that 
North Koreans invaded the Republic of 
Korea was clear. This was not a coup 
détat engineered by a minority as in 
Czechoslovakia, nor a regime imposed 
by an occupying force as in Roumania. 
This was armed invasion. As such, it 
came as a shock to peace-loving nations. 
But it also acted as a stimulus to them. 
A swift and sudden assault on a peace- 
ful nation had an obvious meaning for 
us all. Hence the speed and determina- 
tion with which many of the free de- 
mocracies, my own country included, 
have applied themselves to the task of 
jointly building up our defences against 
aggression. The countries which have 
felt obliged to take these steps in self — 
defence and to preserve the peace will 
not be deflected from their purpose by 
any specious manceuvres designed to 
weaken and divide them, or to put them 
once again off guard. 


The effect of the North Korean 
aggression within the United Nations 
itself has been to give overwhelming 
support to the organization in this crisis 
of its existence. It has, however, de- 
monstrated that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the members were not in a 
position to make that support im- 
mediately effective. They were caught 
by surprise and unprepared to meet at 
once the demands of the situation. We 
have, I hope, learned the lesson of this 
experience. We have also learned, how- 
ever, that the United Nations can act in 
response to a challenge; that it is no 
longer remote from reality, a mere in- 
ternational talking-shop. A new im- 
petus has been given to our world 
organization and a new atmosphere is 
generated in this Assembly of which 
we are all, I think, conscious. 


Events—and United States and 
British soldiers— are rapidly demons- 
trating in Korea that aggression does 
not pay. It will soon be necessary for 
the United Nations to show with equal 
vigour and resourcefulness that it can 
deal with the problems of the _ post- 
aggression period in Korea. The politi- 
cal and economic life of that country 
must be established on a basis which will 
enable the Korean people to fulfil the 
destiny that has been promised them. 
As hostilities draw to a close in Korea, 
and the Assembly takes up its new 
responsibilities there, it seems to our 
delegation that certain specific princi- 
ples should govern its decisions and that 
we should embody these principles at 
once in an Assembly resolution. 
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_ In the first place, the general object- 
ive as we see it of the United Nations 
in Korea should be to fulfil now the 
purposes which have repeatedly been 
stated at previous Assemblies — a united 
Korea, a free Korea, a Korea which the 
Korean people themselves govern with- 
out interference from outside. This 
should be achieved by United Nations 
action and not through decisions reached 
by certain of its members. 


Secondly, the United Nations must 
assist the people of Korea to establish 
peace and order throughout their terri- 
tory as the firm foundation for demo- 
cratic institutions and _ (free _ self- 
government. It is our hope that the 
people of Northern Korea, having been 
forced into a perilous and disastrous 
venture by their communist rulers, will 
now themselves repudiate these rulers 
and co-operate with the United Nations 
in bringing to Korea the peace and unity 
which its people desire. This is the time 
for the aggressors to cease fire, to admit 
defeat. If they do, it may not be 
necessary for United Nations forces in 
Korean territory to advance far beyond 
their present positions. The United 
Nations must, however, leave its forces 
free to do whatever is practicable to 
make certain that the communist 
aggressors of North Korea are not 
permitted to re-establish some new base 
in the peninsula from which they could 
sally forth again upon a_ peaceful 
people. 

Third, the Korean people — once peace 
has been restored— must be assured 
that no nation will exploit the present 
situation in Korea for its own parti- 
cular advantage. This of course means 
a Korea without foreign bases and free 
of foreign military domination; it 
means a Korea which will be responsible 
for its own defence within the frame- 
work of our collective security system. 
Above all, it means a Korea which will 
not be divided and disturbed by sub- 
versive communist elements. directed 
from outside Korea. 


The fourth principle should be that 
nothing shall be done in the establish- 
ment of a united, free Korea which car- 
ries any menace to Korea’s neighbours. 
There have been comments in the press 
and elsewhere about the role which the 
Korean peninsula has played in in- 
vasions of the Asiatic mainland. Nothing 
must be done in Korea, as indeed nothing 
will be done, which holds the least 
suggestion that any member of the 
United Nations has any purpose what- 
ever in Korea, other than to establish 
that country under the full sovereignty 
of its own people. Korea does not me- 


nace any of its neighbours, though in 
recent years it has had reason to fear 
the menace of at least one of those 
neighbours. 


My fifth principle is that the free 
governments of Asia should take a 
major share. of the responsibility for 
advising the Korean people’ upon 
methods of government which _ they 
should adopt and procedures which they 
should follow in establishing these 
methods of government. The countries 
of Asia and of the Western Pacific have 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the work of the United Nations. I think 
we should now make sure that we gain 
full advantage of the judgment of these 
states in charting a course for the 
future in Korea in the difficult days 
ahead. 

Meanwhile, the destruction of the 
homes of the Korean people and the 
inevitable casualties to the civilian po- 
pulation which occur when hand to 
hand fighting is going on in a city, as 
it is in Seoul, are bringing terrible hard- 
ships upon that unhappy country. At 
this very time, the Soviet Delegation 
has the effrontery to produce in the 
Security Council resolutions condemn- 
ing the United States Government for 
destruction and loss of life in Korea, 
when the Soviet Delegation must be 
well aware that, at a nod from the 
Kremlin, the North Korean aggressors 
would cease fighting and that the 
bloodshed and _ suffering would _ be 
brought to an end. If the Soviet Govern- 
ment were really concerned about the 
sufferings of the Korean people, they 
have all along had it in their power, 
as they have at this moment, to bring 
these sufferings to an end, which were 
caused in the first place by this com- 
munist adventure in aggression. 


Those who fomented the Korean 
aggression must know now—if they 
did not know before — that their actions 
are running counter to the deepest and 
strongest trends of the age in which we 
are living. Today the peoples of the 
world, above all things, long for peace 
and security. I know that this is true 
of the populations of our free demo- 
eracies and I have little doubt that it 
is true also of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and its associated states. The 
Soviet rulers are well aware of this 
sentiment. It is one of the ironic 
tragedies of the present world situation 
that the Soviet Government, while pur- 
suing policies of aggression, should be 
advertising itself as the champion of 
peace. It has been said that hypocrisy 
is the tribute of vice to virtue. The 
present Soviet-sponsored peace propa- 
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ganda is a tribute to the universal de- 
sire for peace which they would exploit 
for their own purposes. This is a danger- 
ous course, dangerous even to those 
who hope to profit by it. For people, 
even the Russian people deprived as 
they are of access to the truth about 
political events, cannot be deceived for- 
ever. The game of pinning the name 
of aggressor on the victims of aggression 
cannot continue indefinitely and the 
disillusionment of people who, in their 
political simplicity, are signing the so- 
called Stockholm Peace Appeal, will, 
in the end, act as a boomerang against 
communist imperialism itself. For soon- 
er or later it will become clear to all, 
as it is clear to most of us now, what 
kind of peace the Cominform has in 
mind. It is the peace that prevails in 
a state dominated by one party, one 


political faith, one group of self- 
perpetuating rulers, one political pro- 
phet; the peace of the policeman and 
the gaol. 


We want peace but not that kind of 
peace. Nor will we be led by any number 
of plausible answers to manufactured 
questions, or by superficially impressive 
resolutions about the prevention of war, 
reduction of armaments, the banning of 
weapons, to put ourselves in a position 
again where this kind of dead peace 
can be imposed on us by dictators. It 
is for genuine peace, based on the 
absence of fear and the presence of 
friendship and co-operation that we 
long. Furthermore, we are anxious not 
only to talk about peace and to pass re- 
solutions about it but to do something 
about it. It seems to us that the first 
practical step which we can take for 
peace is to put the security factor into 
the disarmament equation. We can 
disarm if—and only if—we are sure 
that in doing so we are not exposing 
our people to dangers from others who 
say they are disarming but are not doing 
so. If we are going to disarm our- 
selves, we must know —by seeing for 
ourselves and not merely by being told 
—that other people are disarming as 
well. We have in fact, the right of 
continuous reassurance that the olive 
branch does not conceal 175 divisions. 
It is with these considerations in mind 
that we are bound to examine the re- 
solution which the Soviet Government 
has introduced into this Assembly on 
the subject of peace and disarmament. 
We should approach it with an open 
mind and a constructive spirit. This, 
I confess, would be easier if we had not 
had a painfully disillusioning experience 
with a whole series of Soviet resolutions 
in the past, couched in the most pacific 


terms, purporting to be contributions 
to the cause of peace which, on closer 
examination, have proven to be some- 
thing else indeed. Nevertheless, the 
issues of the present time are too grave 
and the dangers are too acute for us 
to brush aside any proposal put for- 
ward in the name of peace. So we must 
apply to the Soviet proposal some touch- 
stone which will enable us to see whether 
this is merely an echo of past perform- 
ances or whether, within it, is to be 
found some firm ground for a step for- 
ward. For if we see the promise of 
even a short step in the direction of 
peace, we must not fail to take it. 

The Soviet resolution covers a lot of 
ground, a good deal of which we have 
been over before in previous Assemblies. 
It speaks of the desirability of con- 
cluding a five-power peace pact, of re- 
ducing the present armed forces of 
these five great powers by one-third 
during 1950, that is during the next 
three months —- a transparently insincere 
and meaningless proposal. The resolu- 
tion also urges the Assembly to declare 
itself “in favour of the unconditional 
prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
establishment of strict international 
control for the unconditional implemen- 
tation of this prohibition”. 

My delegation is first of all interested 
in establishing what precisely is meant 
by these far-flung proposals, and we 
think that there is one very simple and 
direct test of the sincerity of those who 
have made them. There is one clear 
question which, if it could be answered 
by the Soviet Delegate, would go far to 
resolve our doubts. What does he mean 
when he says he is in favour of strict 
international control of atomic energy, 
or, indeed, of armaments generally? 
He used that phrase—strict inter; 
national control — several times in th 
course of his very interesting statemen 
to the General Assembly in introducing» 
the resolution. He spoke at some lengt 
to the last session of the Assembly on 
the same subject. The Canadian dele- 
gation have studied his remarks with 
the care which they deserve, no doubt 
other delegations also, but we are quite 
unable to determine whether the Soviet 
view of international control differs in 
the slightest degree from what has been 
previously put forward by the Soviet 
representative, and which have been 
shown to be quite inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. Therefore, before the So- 
viet resolution on disarmament comes 
to a vote at this Assembly, we have the 
right to ask for a clarification of the 
Soviet concept of international  in- 
spection and control as applied to the 
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problem of atomic energy — and indeed 
to disarmament measures generally. 


_One method of securing such clarifica- 

tion, a very simple method would be 
to introduce an amendment to the Soviet 
resolution by including the following 
words at the appropriate place: 


“By ‘strict international control’ is 
understood a system in which the in- 
spection rights of the international 
control authority would include: 


(a) the right of free access at all 
times to every atomic energy 
installation or plant of any kind 
whatever; and 

(b) the right to search for undeclared 
atomic energy facilities wherever 
there can be reasonable grounds 
for believing, in the opinion of the 
international control authority, 
that they may exist.” 


Now an amendment to the Soviet re- 
solution, I suggest would act as the 
touchstone of its sincerity. If the Soviet 
delegation indicate by the readiness 
to accept it, that atomic energy and 
disarmament negotiations might profit- 
ably be resumed then I think that we 
should try once again to negotiate an 
agreement in this field that would be 
effective and would give us something 
more on which to base our common 
security than empty phrases or hypo- 
critical gestures. 


If, however, the Soviet delegation 
refuses to accept some such definition 
of international control, then their re- 
solution on peace and disarmament will 
be exposed for what it would be—a 
propaganda mancuvre designed for 
purposes far removed from ensuring 
peace and security. 


Another important step which we can 
take at this Assembly has already been 
suggested by the United States Dele- 
gation in their valuable proposal for 
the strengthening of the Assembly. It 
has always been the view of our dele- 
gation that the Assembly should be a 
second line of defence for the security 
of members of the United Nations when 
the Security Council is able to act. 
Fortunately, when the crisis came in 
Korea, the Security Council was able 
to act— with speed and force. This 
decisiveness, made possible because of 
the fortuitous and temporary absence 
of the Soviet member, forced the 
Soviet Government into a hasty 
reconsideration of its determination 
never tc sit in on the Security 
Council with any Chinese representative 
except the one which it had chosen. On 
the first of August, there was an end 
to dramatic walk-outs, and in their place 


we had a walk-back which was equally 
dramatic because it showed how the 
United Nations had come to be regarded 
as a powerful instrument for peace, 
even by those who disliked the peace 
that it was enforcing. But now the 
spectre of the irresponsible and un- 
principled use of the veto hangs over 
us once more —together with all the 
other devices for delay and frustration 
which have been used by communists 
all over the world to disrupt the 
activities of democratic bodies. In these 
circumstances the Canadian delegation 
welcomes the United States proposals 
which will make it possible, in appro- 
priate circumstances, to fall back upon 
the General Assembly as an instrument 
to express the determination of free 
people to resist aggression. 


We are particularly interested in that 
part of the United States proposal which 
would call upon member states to hold 
forces in readiness for the use of the 
United Nations. Certainly the need for 
such measures was demonstrated by the 
emergency in Korea. Our own exper- 
ience is a case in point. As early as 
1946, the Canadian Delegate at the 
United Nations said that we were pre- 
pared to establish our Article 43 forces 
immediately, and that we would like 
the United Nations to tell us what mili- 
tary preparations we should make to 
fulfil our obligations under the Charter. 
The Military Staff Committee, however, 
was never permitted to function because 
of the obstructive tactics of the Soviet 
representative, and as a result there was 
never any plan into which we could fit 
cur collective security plans. Consequent- 
ly, when the call came for help in 
Korea, my country—and other coun- 
tries — did not have at hand land forces, 
earmarked and trained for United 
Nations use, which could be quickly 
thrown into that area. Canada was able, 
however, to send without delay naval 
and air help and we then set about 
determining how best we could con- 
tribute to United Nations forces on the 
ground. We felt that this was exactly 
the kind of situation which members 
of the United Nations were supposed to 
prepare for under Article 43. So we 
decided, therefore, that we would take 
this occasion to put ourselves in read- 
iness not only to meet the appeal in 
Korea but to fulfil similar commitments 
under the Charter in the future. For 
that purpose we have recruited in 
Canada aé_ special force: a _ brigade 
group, trained and equipped by the 
Canadian Government for use _ on 
occasions when a United Nations appeal 
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has been made to which Canada must 
respond. 

Our interests, clearly, in the United 
States proposal for establishing a 
United Nations force of national com- 
ponents is an obvious and immediate 
one. We accept that idea and hope 
that it can be worked out in practice. 
But if this is to be done effectively, then 
every loyal member of the United 
Nations must make its appropriate con- 
tribution to this new and great effort 
to put force behind peace and security. 


The communist aggression in Korea 
was a blow struck at the very heart of 
the United Naticns. That blow has 
been warded off by the heroic actions 
of the South Koreans, U.S. and British 
forces and the aggressor has been met 
on his own ground and on his own 
terms. Even from evil there may some- 
times come good, and the good that has 
come out of this aggression is the new 
vitality which has been given to the 
United Nations. Because of the way 
in which the challenge has been met, 
we may now begin to walk the road 
toward collective security, a road upon 
which we first set out foot in 1945, 
a road upon which we may now 
for the first time advance with vigour 
and with confidence; the only road 
which can lead to peace. 


Appendix 2 


Security Council resolution, June 25, 
1950: Korea 
(Vote: 9 in favour, none against, 
1 abstention, U.S.S.R. absent) 


The Security Council, 


Recalling the finding of the General 
Assembly in its resolution of 21 October 
1949 that the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea is a lawfully established 
government “having effective control and 
jurisdiction over that part of Korea 
where the United Nations Temporary 
Commission on Korea was able to observe 
and consult and in which the great 
majority of the people of Korea reside; 
and that this Government is based on 
elections which were a valid expression 
of the free will of the electorate of that 
part of Korea and which were observed 
by the Temporary Commission; and 
that this is the only such Government 
in Korea”; 

Mindful of the concern expressed by 
the General Assembly in its resolutions 
of 12 December 1948 and 21 October 
1949 of the consequences which might 
follow unless Member States refrained 
from; acts derogatory to the results 


sought to be achieved by the United 
Nations in bringing about the complete 
independence and unity of Korea; and 
the concern expressed that the situation 
described by the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea in its report menaces 
the safety and well being of the Republic 
of Korea and of the people of Korea 
and might lead to open military confiict 
there; 

Noting with grave concern the 
armed attack upon the Republic of Korea 
by forces from North Korea, 

Determines that this action 
stitutes a breach of the peace, 

i. Calls for the immediate cessation of 

hostilities; and 

Calls upon the authorities of North 

Korea to withdraw forthwith their 

armed forces to the thirty-eighth 

parallel; 

li. Requests the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea 
(a) To communicate its fully con- 

sidered recommendations on the 
situation with the least possible 
delay; 

(b) To observe the withdrawal of 
the North Korean forces to the 
thirty-eighth parallel; and 

(c) To keep the Security Council in- 
formed on the execution of this 
resolution; 

iii. Calls upon all Members to render 
every assistance to the United 
Nations in the execution of this reso- 
lution and to refrain from giving 
assistance to the North Korean 
authorities. 


con- 
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Security Council resolution, June 27, 
1950: Korea 
(Vote: 7 in favour, 1 against, 
U.S.S.R. absent)*' 


The Security Council, 

Having determined that the armed 
attack upon the Republic of Korea by 
forces from North Korea constitutes 
a breach of the peace, 

Having called for an immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities, and 

Having called upon the authorities of 
North Korea to withdraw forthwith 
ee armed forces to the 38th parallel, 
an 


1As they had not received instructions from 
their governments, the Representatives of 
Egypt and India did not participate in the 
vote. On June 30, India announced its support 
for the resolution, and the Hgyptian Represent- 
ative stated that he had been instructed to 
announce that Egypt would have abstained. 
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Having noted from the report of the 
United Nations Commission on Korea 
that the authorities in North Korea have 
neither ceased hostilities nor withdrawn 
their armed forces to the 38th parallel 
and that urgent military measures are 
required to restore international peace 
and security, and 


Having noted the appeal from the 
Republic of Korea to the United Nations 
for immediate and effective steps to 
secure peace and security, 


Recommends that the Members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Korea as may be ne- 
cessary to repel the armed attack and 
to restore international peace and 
security in the area. 


Appendix 4 


Security Council resolution, July 7, 
1950: Korea 
(Vote: 7 in favour, none against, 
3 abstentions, U.S.S.R. absent) 


The Security Council, 


Having determined that the armed 
attack upon the Republic of Korea by 
forces from North Korea constitutes 
a breach of the peace, 


Having recommended that Members 
of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to restore international peace 
and security in the area, 

1. Welcomes the prompt and vigorous 
support which governments and peoples 
of the United Nations have given to its 
Resolutions of 25 and 27 June 1950 to 
assist the Republic of Korea in defend- 
ing itself against armed attack and thus 
to restore international peace and 
security in the area; 

2. Notes that Members of the United 
Nations have transmitted to the United 
Nations offers of assistance for the Re- 
‘ public of Korea; 

3. Recommends that all Members pro- 
viding military forces and_ other 
assistance pursuant to the aforesaid 
Security Council resolutions make such 
forces and other assistance available to 
a Unified Command under the United 
States: 

4, Requests the United States to 
designate the commander of such forces; 

5. Authorizes the Unified Command at 
its discretion to use the United Nations 
flag in the course of operations against 
North Korean forces concurrently with 
the flags of the various nations parti- 
cipating; 


6. Requests the United States to pro- 
vide the Security Council with reports 
as appropriate on the course of action 
taken under the Unified Command. 


Appendix 5 


General Assembly Resolution, October 7, 
1950: Korea 
(Vote: 47 in favour (including Canada), 
5 against, 7 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 

Having Regard to its resolutions of 
14 November 1947 (112(II)), of 12 
December 1948 (195(III)) and of 21 
October 1949 (293(IV)), 

Having received; and considered the 
report of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea, 


Mindful of the fact that the objectives 
set forth in the resolutions referred to 
above have not been fully accomplished 
and, in particular, that the unification of 
Korea has not yet been achieved, and 
that an attempt has been made by an 
armed attack from North Korea _ to 
extinguish by force the Government of 
the Republic of Korea, 


Recalling the General Assembly de- 
claration of 12 December 1948 that 
there has been established a lawful 
government (the Government of the 
Republic of Korea) having effective 
control and jurisdiction over that part 
of Korea where the United Nations 
Temporary Commission on Korea was 
able to observe and consult and in 
which the great majority of the people 
of Korea reside; that this Government 
is based on elections which were a valid 
expression of the free will of the elec- 
torate of that part of Korea and which 
were observed by the Temporary Com- 
mission; and that this is the only such 
Government in Korea, 

Having in mind that United Nations 
armed forces are at present operating 
in Korea in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Security Council 
of 27 June 1950, subsequent to its reso- 
lution of 25 June 1950, that Members 
of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to _ restore international 
peace and security in the area, 

Recalling that the essential objective 
of the resolutions of the General 
Assembly referred to above was the 
establishment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Government of Korea, 


1. Recommends that 
(a) All appropriate steps be taken 
to ensure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea; 


2. 
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(b) All constituent acts be taken, 


(c) 


(d) United Nations forces 


(e) 


including the holding of elec- 
tions, under the auspices of the 
United N ations, for the establish- 
ment of a unified, independent 
and democratic Government in 
the sovereign State of Korea; 


All sections and representative 
bodies of the population of Ko- 
rea, South and North, be invited 
to co-operate with the organs of 
the United Nations in the restor- 
ation of peace, in the holding of 
elections and in the establish- 
ment of a unified Government; 


should 
not remain in any part of Korea 
otherwise than so far as ne- 
cessary for achieving the object- 
ives specified in sub-paragraphs 
(a) and (b) above; 

All necessary measures be taken 
to accomplish the economic re- 
habilitation of Korea; 


Resolves that 


(a) A Commission 


(b 


— 


consisting of 
Australia, Chile, Netherlands, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand 
and Turkey, to be known as the 
United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea, be established to 
(i) assume the functions hither- 
to exercised by the present 
United Nations Commission in 
Korea; (ii) represent the United 
Nations in bringing about the 


establishment of a unified, in- 
dependent and democratic go- 
vernment of all Korea; (iii) 


exercise such responsibilities in 
connexion with relief and re- 
habilitation in Korea as may be 
determined by the General 
Assembly after receiving the re- 
commendations of the Economic 
and Social Council. The United 
Nations Commission for. the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea should proceed to Korea 
and begin to carry out its func- 
tions as soon as possible; 

Pending the arrival in Korea of 
the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea, the Govern- 
ments of the States represented 
on the Commission should form 
interim committee composed 
representatives meeting at 
the seat of the United Nations 
to consult with and advise the 
United Nations Unified Com- 
mand in the light of the above 
recommendations; the interim 


committee should begin to func- 
tion immediately upon the 
approval of the present reso- 
lution by the General Assembly ; 
The Commission shall render a 
report to the next regular 
session of the General Assembly 
and to any prior special session 
which might be called: to con- 
sider the subject matter of the 
present resolution, and _ shall 
render such interim reports as 
it may deem appropriate to the 
Secretary-General for  trans- 
mission to Members; 


The General Assembly furthermore, 


Mindful of the fact that at the end 
of the present hostilities the task of 
rehabilitating the Korean economy will 
be of great magnitude, 


3. Requests the Economic and Social 
Council, in consultation with the special- 
ized agencies, to develop plans for relief 
and rehabilitation on the termination of 
hostilities and to report to the General 
Assembly within three weeks of the 
adoption of the present resolution by 
the General Assembly; 


4, Also Recommends the Economic and 
Social Council to expedite the study of 
long-term measures to promote the 
economic development and social pro- 
gress of Korea, and meanwhile to draw 
the attention of the authorities which 
decide requests for technical assistance 
to the urgent and special necessity of 
affording such assistance to Korea; 

5. Hapresses its appreciation of the 
services rendered by the members of 
the United Nations Commission on 
Korea in the performance of their 
important and difficult task; 


6. Requests the Secretary-General to 
provide the Commission with adequate 
staff and facilities, including technical 
advisers as required; and authorizes the 
Secretary-General to pay the expenses 
and per diem of a representative and 
alternate from each of the States 
members of the Commission. 


(c) 


Appendix 6 


General Assembly Resolution, December 
12, 1950: Korea 
(Vote: 52 in favour (including Canada), 
5 against, 1 abstention) 


The General Assembly, 

Viewing with grave concern the situa- 
tion in the Far East, 

Anxious that immediate steps should 
be taken to prevent the conflict in Korea 
spreading to other areas and to put an 
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end to the fighting in Korea itself and 
that further steps should then be taken 
for a peaceful settlement of existing 
issues in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, 
Requests the President of the General 
Assembly to constitute a group of three 
persons including himself to determine 
the basis on which a satisfactory cease- 
fire in Korea can be arranged and to 
make recommendations to the General 
Assembly as soon as possible. 


Appendix 7 


Draft Resolution introduced by Afghani- 
stan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Yemen, Political Com- 
mittee, December 12, 1950: Korea 


The General Assembly, 


Viewing with grave concern the situa- 
tion in the Far East, 

Considering that the continuance of 
this situation is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of world peace and 
security, 

Recommends that the representatives 
of the following Governments, namely, 
Ah 4 male net) Mae Rea, a rae eee Pee , shall as 
soon as possible meet and make recom- 
mendations for the peaceful settlement 
of existing issues in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 


Appendix 8 
General Assembly Resolution, November 
3, 1950: Uniting for Peace 
(Vote: 53 in favour Cincluding Canada), 
5 against, 2 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 


Recognizing that the first two stated 
Purposes of the United Nations are: 
“To maintain international peace 
and security, and to that end: to 
take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats 
to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law, adjust- 
ment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace’, and 
“To develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace’, 


Reaffirming that it remains the pri- 
mary duty of all Members of the United 
Nations, when involved in an _ inter- 
national dispute, to seek settlement of 
such a dispute by peaceful means 
through the procedures laid down in 
Chapter VI of the Charter, and recalling 
the successful achievements of the 
United Nations in this regard on a 
number of previous occasions, 


Finding that international tension 
exists on a dangerous scale, 


Recalling its resolution 290 (IV) en- 
titled “Essentials of peace”, which 
states that disregard of the Principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations is 
primarily responsible for the continuance 
of international tension, and desiring 
to contribute further to the objectives 
of that resolution, 


Reaffirming the importance of the 
exercise by the Security Council of its 
primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security, and the duty of the permanent 
members to seek unanimity and to 
exercise restraint in the use of the veto, 


Reaffirming that the initiative in 
negotiating the agreements for armed 
forces provided for in Article 43 of the 
Charter belongs to the Security Council, 
and desiring to ensure that, pending 
the conclusion of such agreements, the 
United Nations has at its disposal means 
for maintaining international peace and 
security, 


Conscious that failure of the Security 
Council to discharge its responsibilities 
on behalf of ali the Member States, 
particularly those responsibilities re- 
ferred to in the two preceding para- 
graphs, does not relieve Member States 
of their obligations or the United 
Nations of its responsibility under the 
Charter to maintain international peace 
and security. 


Recognizing in particular that such 
failure does not deprive the General 
Assembly of its rights or relieve it of 
its responsibilities under the Charter 
in regard to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, 


Recognizing that discharge by the 
General Assembly of its responsibilities 
in these respects calls for possibilities of 
observation which would ascertain the 
facts and expose aggressors; for the 
existence of armed forces which could 
be used collectively; and for the possibi- 
lity of timely recommendation by the 
General Assembly to Members of the 
United Nations for collective action 
which, to be effective, should be prompt, 
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1. Resolves that if the Security Coun- 
cil, because of lack of unanimity of the 
permanent members, fails to exercise 
its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security in any case where there appears 
to be a threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace, or act of aggression, the 
General Assembly shall consider the 
matter immediately with a view to 
making appropriate recommendations 
to Members for collective measures, in- 
cluding in the case of a breach of the 
peace or act of aggression the use of 
armed force when necessary, to main- 
tain or restore international peace and 
security. If not in session at the time, 
the General Assembly may meet in 
emergency special session within twenty- 
four hours of the request therefor. 
Such emergency special session shall be 
called if requested by the Security Coun- 
cil on the vote of any seven members, 
or by a majority of the Members of the 
United Nations; 

2. Adopts for this purpose the amend- 
ments to its rules of procedure set forth 
in the annex to the present resolution; 


3. Establishes a Peace Observation 
Commission which for the calendar 
years 1951 and 1952, shall be composed 
of fourteen Members, namely: China, 
Colombia, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Sweden, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
United States of America and Uruguay, 
and which could observe and report on 
the situation in any area where there 
exists international tension the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. Upon the invitation or 
with the consent of the State into 
whose territory the Commission would 
go, the General Assembly, or the Inter- 
im Committee when the Assembly is 
not in session, may utilize the Com- 
mission if the Security Council is not 
exercising the functions assigned to it 
by the Charter with respect to the 
matter in question. Decisions to utilize 
the Commission shall be made on the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present and _ voting. The 
Security Council may also utilize the 
Commission in accordance with its 
authority under the Charter; 

4. The Commission shall have author- 
ity in its discretion to appoint sub- 
commissions and to utilize the services 
of observers to assist it in the perform- 
ance of its functions; 


nd 


5. Recommends to all governments and 
authorities that they co-operate with 
the Commission and assist it in the 
performance of its functions; 


6. Requests the Secretary-General to 
provide the necessary staff and facilities, 
utilizing, where directed by the Com- 
mission, the United Nations Panel of 
Field Observers envisaged in General 
Assembly resolution 297 B (IV); 


C. 


7. Invites each Member of the United 
Nations to survey its resources in order 
to determine the nature and scope of 
the assistance it may be in a position 
to render in support of any recommend- 
ations of the Security Council or of 
the General Assembly for the restor- 
ation of international peace and 
security; 


8. Recommends to the States Members 
of the United Nations that each Mem- 
ber maintain within its national armed 
forces elements so trained, organized 
and equipped that they could promptly 
be made available, in accordance with 
its constitutional processes, for service 
as a United Nations unit or units, upon 
recommendation by the Security Council 
or General Assembly, without prejudice 
to the use of such elements in exercise 
of the right of individual or collective 
self-defence recognized in Article 51 
of the Charter; 


9. Invites the Members of the United 
Nations to inform the _ Collective 
Measures Committee provided for in 
paragraph 11 as soon as possible ot 
the measures taken in implementation 
of the preceding paragraph; 

10. Requests the Secretary-General to 
appoint, with the approval of the Com- 
mittee provided for in paragraph 11, 
a panel of military experts who could 
be made available, on request, to Mem- 
ber States wishing to obtain technical 
advice regarding the organization, 
training, and equipment for prompt 
service as United Nations units of the 
elements referred to in paragraph 8; 


11. Establishes a Collective Measures 
Committee consisting of fourteen Mem- 
bers, namely: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, 
Philippines, Turkey, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, the United States of America, 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia, and directs 
the Committee, in consultation with the 
Secretary-General and with such Mem- 
ber States as the Committee finds appro- 
priate, to study and make a report to 
the Security Council and the General 


Assembly, not later than 1 September 
1951, on methods, including those in 
Section C of the present resolution, 
which might be used to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and 
security in accordance with the Purposes 
and Principles of the Charter, taking 
account of collective self-defence and 
regional arrangements (Articles 51 and 
posotatnesGharter) ; 

12. Recommends to all Member States 
that they co-operate with the Committee 
and assist it in the performance of its 
functions; 

13. Requests the Secretary-General to 
furnish the staff and facilities necessary 
for the effective accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth in sections C and D 
of the present resolution; 

14. The General Assembly, in adopting 
the proposals set forth above, is fully 
conscious that enduring peace will not 
be secured solely by collective security 
arrangements against breaches of inter- 
national peace and acts of aggression, 
but that a genuine and lasting peace 
depends also upon the observance of 
all the Principles and Purposes 
established in the Charter of the United 
Nations, upon the implementation of 
the resolutions of the Security Council, 
the General Assembly and other prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations 
intended to achieve the maintenance 
of international peace and security, and 
especially upon respect for and observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all and on the establish- 
ment and maintenance of conditions of 
economic and social well-being in all 
countries; and accordingly 

15. Urges Member States to respect 
fully, and to intensify, joint action, in 
co-operation with the United Nations, 
to develop and _ stimulate universal 
respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and 
to intensify individual and _ collective 
efforts to achieve conditions of economic 
stability and social progress, particular- 
ly through the development of under- 
developed countries and areas. 


Appendix 9 


Excerpt from Canadian Statement, 
Political Committee, October 11. 1950: 
Uniting for Peace 


...1I should like to say a few words 
about the draft resolution sponsored by 
the seven delegations, of which my dele- 
gation has the honour to be one. This 
joint draft resolution, as we see lit, 
embodies a plan to strengthen and 
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organize the Assembly for peace. As 
such, it threatens no one, except he who 
would commit an aggression or break 
the peace. Its purpose is solely to help 
defeat aggression and it has nothing to 
do with war mongering or incitement to 
war. 

In one sense, this draft resolution is 
the product of the aggression committed 
by North Korean forces last June. That 
aggression shocked us all not only into 
a realization of our danger, but also of 
the inadequacy of our collective security 
arrangements to meet this danger 
quickly and effectively. True, the Se- 
curity Council did act in June, speedily 
and effectively, but such action — as has 
been pointed out by one speaker — was 
made possible only by the accident of 
Soviet absence from the Security Coun- 
cil. The reasons given for this absence 
had, of course, nothing to do with the 
aggression in Korea, and the validity 
and sincerity can be judged by the fact 
that they still existed a month later 
when the Soviet Union Delegation re- 
turned to the Security Council to frus- 
trate its operations during August. The 
walkout, and the walk back, were both 
examples of arrogance on the part of a 
minority which could not have its own 
way immediately in respect of a matter 
which it considered to be very important 
and, indeed, is very important. The 
action of the Security Council in June 
also showed how unprepared most mem- 
bers of this Organization were to imple- 
ment quickly the recommendations which 
they accepted. We were frankly not 
organized for this purpose. We had to 
improvise. Well, we hope that next time 
we may not have to improvise. 

I think that we have learned the lesson 
of the events of June, and this draft 
resolution is a demonstration of that 
fact. We have learned, I hope, that in 
the face of a dangerous international 
situation, and because the Security Coun- 
cil can apparently act in certain types 
of aggression only in the absence of 
one of its members, we must strengthen 
other agencies of the United Nations 
to preserve the peace. We must es- 
pecially strengthen the Assembly. This 
does not mean that we wish to _short- 
circuit the Security Council or destroy 
the role that it was meant to play under 
the Charter, as the agency of the United 
Nations primarily responsible for the 
maintenance of peace and security. Not 
at all. 

The General Assembly, in this draft 
resolution, is only to be used when the 
Security Council fails to perform, or is 
prevented from performing, its peace- 
preserving functions. If the Security 
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Council acts, that will satisfy us, and 
there is nothing in this draft resolution 
which interferes in any way with such 
action. 


But if it does not act, or if it is unable 
to act, what then? Are we to sit back 
and admit the final and complete failure 
of our peace machinery? That would 
be an admission of defeat and despair, 
and we are not willing to make such an 
admission. One way out of this dilem- 
ma, of course, is the building up of 
regional and limited collective security 
systems, such as that under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. These do help to close 
the gaps in our security system, but 
they are only partial and limited devices. 
It is the United Nations itself, our uni- 
versal organization— we must try to 
keep it that — which must be strengthen- 
ed; among other ways, by strengthening 
the Assembly along the lines of the draft 
resolution. We must organize — through 
the General Assembly, and in the event 
of the Security Council failing in its 
duty —force behind the law; force to 
stop aggression; force to carry out 
Assembly recommendations which are 
accepted by its Members. It is, of course, 
only by recommendation that the Gene- 
ral Assembly can act — and nothing in 
this draft resolution changes that — 
but recommendations, as we know now 
from the events of June, can have a 
force as strong and compelling as any 
mandate, when right and justice are 
behind them. 


Mr. Vishinsky made a great effort 
yesterday to prove that this draft reso- 
lution is illegal and contrary to the 
Charter in many of its terms, but I do 
not think he will have convinced those 
of us who are not already satisfied that 
anything he says is convincing. He has 
overlooked, of course, one essential point 
which I have already mentioned, namely, 
that the Assembly is being given powers 
which are not only within the Charter, 
but are to be used only after the Security 
Council itself has failed to take or been 
unable to take action. The acceptance of 
Mr. Vishinsky’s legal argument merely 
means that the United Nations cannot 
take any action at all to safeguard peace 
and security, if the Security Council is 
made powerless by any one of its mem- 
bers. We do not and cannot believe that 
the United Nations Charter sanctions 
any such futility. 


The Canadian Delegation, in sponsor- 
ing this draft resolution, considers that 
the General Assembly, by voting these 
proposals, would be simply making pro- 
vision to utilize certain powers which 
it already possesses. And that is the 


basis of our position. We do not think 
of these proposals as constituting any 
radical or revolutionary departure in 
interpretation of the Charter, but rather 
as practical measures to meet situations 
in which the purposes of the United 
Nations might be frustrated. We con- 
sider that the time has now come to 
spell out certain measures which, within 
the terms of the Charter, the General 
Assembly and its members can take to 
be more fully prepared for such emer- 
gencies in the future. : 
In his statement yesterday, Mr. 
Vishinsky spent a good deal of time in 
an endeavour to prove that our proposal 
to make the General Assembly better 
able to deal with matters which the 
Security Council had failed to resolve, 
was contrary to Article il otf the Char- 
ter. The Representative of the Soviet 
Union argued that because of Article 11 
—and regardless of any action that 
could be taken under Article 10 — the 
Assembly must refer to the Security 
Council — without taking any other 
action whatever, any question on which 
action is necessary. That seems to us 
to be a strange doctrine to hear from the 
lips of Mr. Vishinsky, because, on re- 
peated occasions, he has brought into this 
Assembly resolutions which contained 
recommendations in the strongest and 
most precise language on subjects which 
either were or could be on the agenda 
of the Security Council. Within the 
last week, for example, in this very 
room, he has urged us to adopt a reso- 
lution recommending that all sorts of 
things should happen in Korea, in- 
cluding the withdrawal of United 
Nations troops. He is now trying to 
tell us that it is illegal under the 
Charter for the Assembly to recom- 
mend that United Nations troops should 
be sent into Korea to prevent invasion, 
but that it is not in the least illegal for 
the Assembly to recommend that United 
Nations troops should be withdrawn 
from Korea in order that the country 
may be at the mercy of the invader. 


Mr.Vishinsky of course likes to have 
it both ways, and, in the many debates 
in which he has participated during the 
course of the last two decades, he has 
never been worried too much by the 
concept of consistency. But he cannot 
really expect to carry conviction by this 
kind of argument. He cannot invoke 
the first part of Article 11, paragraph 
2, in the first week of October to 
advocate the kind of solution he wants 
in Korea, and then invoke the second 
part of the same paragraph in the 
second week of October for exactly the 
opposite purpose. 
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In any case, as I see it, there is no 
real substance to this legal argument. 
Leaving aside again Article 10, which 
itself seems to give the Assembly ade- 
quate powers, the last sentence of 
Article 11, paragraph 2, reads: 


“Any such question on which action 
is necessary shall be referred to the 
Security Council by the General Assem- 
bly either before or after discussion’. 
By the word “action” is clearly meant 
the kind of mandatory action which 
the Security Council is empowered to 
take under the Chapters of the Charter 
which define its function. This surely 
does not include the “recommenda- 
tions ...to the state or states concerned” 
which the Assembly is empowered to 
make. Nor will these recommendations 
be made, in any case, until the Security 
Council has had the opportunity to take 
the action which it is empowered to take 
and has failed so to do. There is there- 
fore no suggestion in this draft resolu- 
tion that the Assembly will be assuming 
the power to act in the manner pre- 
scribed for the Security Council. 


So far as the draft resolution itself is 
concerned, the other sponsoring delega- 
tions have reviewed its purposes and its 
principles, and I do not think it is ne- 
cessary for me at this stage to go over 
the same ground again. There will be 
time for discussion of details later. I 
should like, however, to say one or 
two things about it now. 


Section A of the draft resolution 
seems to command almost unanimous 
approval. Mr. Vishinsky said that his 
delegation could accept it, but he wished 
to propose some amendments which 
we shall no doubt soon have an oppor- 
tunity to examine. He was, of course, 
satirical about the 24-hour rule for 
summoning the Assembly and thought 
that two weeks would be more reason- 
able. How could the Soviet Union 
Foreign Minister, he wondered, get from 
Azerbaijan to Lake Success in 24 hours. 
Well, Korea has shown us what an 
aggressor can do in two weeks by ex- 
ploiting the initial momentum that an 
aggressor always has over his victim. 
Twenty-four hours is therefore not, I 
think, too short a time. But in any 
event, a special emergency session of 
the kind visualized in this draft resolu- 
tion would not be summoned until the 
Security Council had itself attempted 
and failed to deal with the aggression. 
I have no doubt that the Soviet Union 
Government, for instance, would be 
very adequately represented indeed at 
any such meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil and that its representative would be 
able to move across the hall from the 


Security Council to the Assembly within 
24 hours. Probably he would not have 
to come from Azerbaijan. In any case, 
what would a Soviet Union Foreign 
Minister be doing in Azerbaijan at a 
time of international stress and tension 
at Lake Success, with a breach of the 
peace threatening’? 


_The next section of the draft resolw- 
tion — point B — provides for a peace 
observation commission. The impor- 
tance of this has, I think, been de- 
monstrated by events in Korea and in 
Greece and other places. The U.S.S.R. 
Delegation apparently approves of this 
provision — and we certainly welcome 
that approval — but it warns us that 
the members of such commission must 
not be the tools of any one group of 
states. It is a point well taken, and I 
hope that all delegations, including the 
U.S.S.R. will remember it. Members of 
this commission — and indeed of any 
United Nations commission — must be 
men of independent judgment who will 
not be subjected to inappropriate pres- 
sure o1, indeed, pressure of any kind, 
from any other government. 

Point C of the draft resolution is one 
to which my Government attaches very 
particular importance, especially para- 
graph 8.. 

We think that this section, and es- 
pecially this paragraph, marks an im- 
portant step forward in putting police 
power behind the United Nations will for 
peace; in organizing and making effect- 
ive steady and collective resistance to 
aggression. Paragraph 8 is of parti- 
cular importance for smaller countries 
which, as the Korean incident has 
shown, do not normally have land forces 
available for quick and effective United 
Nations action in any part of the world. 
This paragraph, of course, does not 
establish an international force as such, 
but it does provide the germ of such 
a force by making it possible to earmark 
national contingents for United Na- 
tions purposes; national contingents 
which will be organized and trained to 
implement United Nations recommenda- 
tions which they have approved, and 
which will, of course, be available for 
other purposes of national defence as 
well. 


Mr. Vishinsky has complained that 
this recommendation goes too far and 
is a violation of the Charter. It seems 
to me a more legitimate criticism might 
be that it does not go far enough in 
strengthening the machinery provided 
for by the Charter; but it is at least a 
beginning, and a beginning which, we 
hope, may lead to important and far 
reaching developments. It is true, of 
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course, that the General Assembly can 
only recommend action under this 
section, and it remains for the individual 
members to decide whether they will 
adopt or reject the recommendation. As 
I have said before, a recommendation 
based on justice and a true knowledge 
of the facts as ascertained by a United 
Nations commission itself must have 
very great authority and force and no 
loyal member of the United Nations will 
find it easy to refuse to act under it. 


The crisis in Korea was one to which 
my country was able to respond quickly 
by sea and in the air. But we did not 
have land forces which we could make 
immediately available. We have, how- 
ever, seized this opportunity to begin 
to carry out the purposes of paragraph 
8 of this draft resolution at once and, 
authorized by the Parliament of Canada, 
we have recruited a special force which 
is being specially trained and equipped 
for carrying out our undertakings under 
the United Nations Charter in the 
future. I venture to express the hope 
that the great majority of the members 
of the United Nations will take similar 
action under this section if and when 
it receives the approval of the General 
Assembly. If so, and if we are again 
confronted with an emergency such as 
that which faced us last June, we who 
accept our obligations under the Charter 
and desire to do what we can to carry 
them out will be in a better position 
to make a speedy and effective contri- 
bution to the defeat of aggression. In- 
deed, if sufficient forces of this kind 
could be held in readiness it would be 
a powerful deterrent to anyone who 
would disturb the peace. On the other 
hand, it would be most unsatisfactory, 
I think, if only a few members of the 
United Nations were willing to take 
appropriate action under this section. 
For this reason we believe that all states 
members should give early and serious 
consideration to this recommendation 
that they should maintain, within their 
national armed forces, elements for the 
implementation of United Nations reso- 
lutions. 


Then we come to the last section, 
section D. Some doubts have been raised 
as to the advisability of the inclusion 
of this section in the draft resolution. 
The Representative of Australia in his 
statement yesterday expressed his 
doubts, and in so doing I think he read 
far more extensive power and _ res- 
ponsibilities into this section than cer- 
tainly was intended by the authors of 
the draft resolution. The intention in 
section D is straightforward and seems 
to us to be a very wise one. 


Under section C we are putting, we 
hope, certain forces and resources at 
the disposal of the United Nations. 
Surely it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that an ad hoc committee..a tem- 
porary committee..should be set up 
under section D to report to the Security 
Council and the General Assembly be- 
fore next September on methods by 
which the principles which we set forth 
in section C can be worked out in the 
light of the response which has been 
made to this draft resolution. For 
instance, among other matters this com- 
mittee might examine and state the 
arguments for and against a_ small, 
specially recruited international force 
along the lines which have been recom- 
mended, among others, by the Secretary- 
General. As I understand it, no question 
arises in this section — or indeed in 
paragraph 9 of section 1 — of United 
Nations military planning or of Mr. 
Trygve Lie on his white horse leading 
his forces down Grand Central Park- 
way. Nor is there any question of an 
inquisitorial investigation of the natural 
resources of member states. This is to 
be merely a committee to study and 
report in the same way that other United 
Nations committees have studied and 
reported. 

But if the wording of this section 
gives rise to misunderstanding and 
difficulty, possibly amendments could 
be introduced to remove some of these 
doubts... 


Appendix 10 


General Assembly Resolution, November 
4, 1950: Spain 
(Vote: 38 in favour (including Canada), 
10 against, 12 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 
Considering that: 


The General Assembly, during the 
second part of its first session in 1946, 
adopted several recommendations con- 
cerning Spain, one of which provided 
that Spain be debarred from member- 
ship in international agencies estab- 
lished by or brought into relationship 
with the United Nations, and another 
that Member States withdraw their 
Ambassadors and Ministers from 
Madrid, 


The establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations and the exchange of Ambassadors 
and Ministers with a Government does 
not imply any judgment upon _ the 
domestic policy of that Government, 

The Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations are technical and largely non- 
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political in character and have _ been 
established in order to benefit the 
peoples of all nations, and that, there- 
fore, they should be free to decide for 
themselves whether the participation of 
Spain in their activities is desirable in 
the interest of their work, 

Resolves: 

1. To revoke the recommendation for 
the withdrawal of Ambassadors and 
Ministers from Madrid, contained in 
General Assembly resolution 39 (1) of 
12 December 1946; 


eas lo revoke the recommendation 
intended to debar Spain from member- 
ship in international agencies estab- 


lished by or brought into relationship 


with the United Nations, which re- 
commendation is a _ part of the same 
resolution adopted by the General 


Assembly in 1946 concerning relations 
of Members of the United Nations with 
Spain. 


Appendix 11 


Excerpt from Canadian Statement, 
Political Committee, October 30, 1950: 
Atomic Energy 


.Mr. Vishinsky has recently tried 
to remove our doubts on one aspect, 
but only one aspect of this control, 
namely inspection. I would like to ask 
him this simple question. Does the 
U.S.S.R. admit that any international 


agreement should include —again let 
me emphasize the word ‘include’ (for 
inspection itself is not enough) — 


should include provisions for a _ strict 
system of international inspection by 
which the officials of the international 
authority would have the right, at any 
time and with or without the consent 
of the state concerned (a) of continuous 
inspection of any atomic energy instal- 
lation or atomic plants of any kind what- 
ever, and (b) to search, by any means, 
including observation by air, for un- 
declared atomic energy facilities 
wherever the international control 
authority has any reason to _ believe 
they exist? This atomic energy question 
of such critical importance to the fate 
of the whole world should be given 
further and urgent examination by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to see if 
the gap between the two positions can 
be narrowed or even closed. The 
possibility of such examination was re- 
moved, however, when the _ Soviet 
Representative walked out of that Com- 
mission on a totally irrelevant issue. 
One test of Soviet good faith in the 
matter would be its willingness to walk 
back again.’ 


Appendix 12 


General Assembly Resvlutions, Decem- 
ber 1, 1950: Relief and Rehabilitation 


of Korea 
(Vote: Resolution A—51 in favour 
Cincluding Canada), none against, 


5 abstentions) 
Resolution B— same 


A. 


The General Assembly, 

Having Regard to its resolution of 7 
October 1950 on the problem of the in- 
dependence of Korea, 


Having received and considered a 
report of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil submitted in accordance with that 
resolution, 

Mindful that the aggression by North 
Korean forces and their warfare against 
the United Nations seeking to restore 
peace in the area has resulted in great 
devastation and destruction which the 
Korean people cannot themselves repair, 


Recognizing that as a result of such 
aggression the people of Korea are 
desperately in need of relief supplies 
and materials and help in reconstructing 
their economy, 

Deeply Moved by the sufferings of 
the Korean people and determined to 
assist in their alleviation, 


Convinced that the creation of a 
United Nations programme of relief and 
rehabilitation for Korea is necessary 
both to the maintenance of lasting peace 
in the area and to the establishment 
of the economic foundations for the 
building of a unified and independent 
nation, 

Considering that, under the said re- 
solution of 7 October 1950, the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea is_ the 
principal representative of the United 
Nations in Korea and hence must share 
in the responsibility for the work under- 
taken by the United Nations in further- 
ance of the objects and purposes men- 
tioned in the said resolution, 


Considering that it is nevertheless 
desirable to set up a special authority 
with broad powers to plan and supervise 
rehabilitation and relief and to assume 
such functions and_ responsibilities 
related to planning and supervision, to 
technical and administrative matters, 
and to questions affecting organization 
and implementation as are to. be 
exercised under the plans for relief 
and rehabilitation approved by the 
General Assembly, such authority to 
carry out its responsibilities in close co- 
operation with the Commission, 
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A. Establishment of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency for the 
relief and rehabilitation of Korea 


1. Establishes the United Nations Ko- 
rean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) 
under the direction of a United Nations 
Agent General, who shall be assisted 
by one or more deputies. The Agent 
General shall be responsible to the 
General Assembly for the conduct (in 
accordance with the policies established 
by the General Assembly, and having 
regard to such general policy recom- 
mendations as the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea may make) of 
the programme of relief and rehabilita- 
tion in Korea, as that programme may 
be determined from time to time by 
the General Assembly. 

2. Authorizes the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea: 

(a) To recommend to the Agent 
General such pclicies concerning the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency’s programme and activities as 
the Commission may consider necessary 
for the effective discharge of the Com- 
mission’s responsibilities in relation to 
the establishment of a unified, in- 
dependent and democratic government 
in Korea; 

(b) To determine, after consultation 
with the Agent General, the geographical 
areas within which the Agency shall 
operate at any time, 

(c) To designate authorities in Korea 
with which the Agent General may 
establish relationships; and to advise 
the Agent General on the nature of 
such relationships; 

(d) To take such steps as may be 
needed to support the Agent General 
in fulfilling his task in accordance with 
the policies established by the General 
Assembly for relief and rehabilitation; 


(e) To consider the reports of the 
Agent General to the General Assembly 
and to transmit any comments thereon 
to the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly; 


(f) To call for information on those 
aspects of the work of the Agent 
General which the Commission may 
consider necessary for the _ proper 
performance of its work; 


3. Authorizes the Commission to consult 
from time to time with the Agent 
General in regard to the provisional 
programme adopted by the General 
Assembly on the recommendation of the 
Economic and _ Social Council and 
especially with regard to the adequacy 


of that programme to meet the needs 
of Korea as defined in the statement 
of general policy, and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the Economic 
and Social Council; 


4. Directs the Agent General: 


(a) To co-ordinate his programme 
with measures taken by the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea to carry 
out the recommendations of the General 
Assembly relating to the establishment 
of a unified, independent and demo- 
eratic government in Korea, and to 
support the Commission in fulfilling this 
task; 


(b) To commence the operation of 
the programme in Korea at such time 
as may be agreed upon by the United 
Nations Unified Command, the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea and the 
Agent General; 


(c) To consult with and generally be 
guided by the advice of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea on the 
matters set forth under paragraph 2 (a) 
and be governed by its advice on the 
matters covered in paragraphs 2 (b) 
and 2. (¢)% 

5. Further Directs the Agent General, 
in the carrying out of his functions: 


(a) To ascertain, after consultation 
with the designated authorities in Korea, 
the requirements for supplies and 
services for relief and rehabilitation 
made necessary by the consequences of 
armed conflict in Korea; 


(b) To provide for the procurement 
and shipment of supplies and services 
and for their effective distribution and 
utilization within Korea; 


(c) To consult with and assist the 
appropriate authorities in Korea with 
respect to measures necessary for the 
rehabilitation of the Korean economy 
and the _ effective distribution and 
utilization within Korea of supplies and 
services furnished; 


(d) To submit reports to the General 
Assembly through the  Secretary- 
General, transmitting copies simulta- 
neously to the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea, and to the Economie 
and Social Council; 


(e) To be guided in matters of 
administration, to the extent consistent 
with the special requirements of the 
programme, by the rules and regulations 
established for the operation of the 
Secretariat of the United Nations; 
Specifically he shall: 
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(1) Select and appoint his staff in 
accordance with general arrange- 
ments made in agreement with 
the Secretary-General, including 
such of the staff rules and regula- 
tions of the United Nations as 
the Agent General and _ the 
Secretary-General shall agree are 
applicable; 

Utilize, wherever appropriate, 

and within budgetary limitations, 

the existing facilities of the 

United Nations; 

(8) Establish, in consultation with 
the Secretary-General and _ the 
Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions, 


(2 


— 


and in agreement with the 
Advisory Committee established 
under paragraph 6 below, fin- 


ancial regulations for the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency; 

(4) Arrange, in consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions, 
for the rendering and audit of 
the accounts of the Agency under 
procedures similar to those appli- 
cable to the rendering and audit 
of the accounts of the United 
Nations; 

6. Hstablishes an Advisory Committee 
consisting of representatives of..... 
(five Member States) to advise the 
Agent General with regard to major 
financial, procurement, distribution and 
other economic problems pertaining to 
his planning and operations. The Com- 
mittee shall meet on the call of the 
Agent General but not less than four 
times a year. The meetings of the Com- 
mittee shall be held at the Headquarters 
of the United Nations except in special 
circumstances, when the Committee, 
after consultation with the Agent 
General, may meet elsewhere if it deems 
that this would be essential to the 
proper performance of its work. The 
Committee shall determine its own 
methods of work and rules of procedure; 
7. Requests the Secretary-General, after 
consulting the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea and the Advisory 
Committee to appoint the United Nations 
Agent General for Korean Reconstruc- 
tion, and authorizes the Agent Genera! 
to appoint one or more Deputy Agents 
General in consultation with the 
Secretary-General; 


8. Authorizes the Secretary-General to 
establish a special account to which 
should be credited all contributions in 
cash, kind or services, the resources 


credited to the account to be used 
exclusively for the programme of relief 
and rehabilitation and administrative 
expenses connected therewith; and 
directs the Secretary-General to make 
cash withdrawals from the account upon 
request of the Agent General. The 
Agent General is authorized to use con- 
tributions in kind or services at his 
discretion; 


9. Recommends that the Agent General 
in carrying out his functions: 


(a) Make use at his discretion of 


facilities, services and personnel that 
may be available to him through 
existing national and _ international 


agencies and organizations both govern- 
mental and non-governmental; 

(b) Consult with the  Secretary- 
General and the heads of the specialized 
agencies before appointing his principal 
subordinate personnel in their respective 
fields of competence; 


(c) Make use of the advice and 
technical assistance of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 


and, where appropriate, request them 
to undertake specific projects and 
special tasks either at their own expense 
or with funds made available by the 
Agent General; 

(d) Maintain close contact with the 

Secretary-General for the purpose of 
ensuring fullest co-ordination of efforts 
of the organs of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in support 
of the programme; 
10. Authorizes the Agent General to 
enter into agreements with such author- 
ities in Korea as the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea may designate, 
containing terms and conditions govern- 
ing measures affecting the distribution 
and utilization in Korea of the supplies 
and services furnished, in accordance 
with the statement of general policy 
on Korean relief and _ rehabilitation 
contained in section B of the present 
resolution; 


11. Requests the Secretary-General to 
make available to the maximum extent 
possible and subject to appropriate 
financial arrangements, such facilities, 
advice and services as the Agent General 
may request; 

12. Requests the specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations to 
make available to the maximum extent 
possible, and subject to appropriate 
financial arrangements, such facilities 
advice and services as the Agent General 
may request; 

13. Requests the Economic and Social 
Council to review the reports of the 
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Agent Generali and any comments which 
the United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
may submit thereon, and such other 
data as may be available on the progress 
of relief and rehabilitation in Korea and 
to make appropriate reports and re- 
commendations thereon to the General 
Assembly; 

14. Calls upon all Governments, special- 
ized agencies and non-governmental 
organizations, pending the beginning of 
operations by the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, to continue to 
furnish through the Secretary-General 
such assistance for the Korean people 
as may be requested by the Unified 
Command; 


15. Invites countries not Members of 
the United Nations to participate in 
financing the programme of relief and 
rehabilitation in Korea; 


B. Statement of General Policy on Relief 
and Rehabilitation in Korea 


16. Approves the following statement of 
general policy: 

1. The United Nations programme of 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea is 
necessary to the restoration of peace 
and the establishment of a unified, in- 
dependent and democratic government 
in Korea. 


2. To this end, it is the objective of 
the United Nations to provide, subject 
to the limit of the resources placed at 
its disposal for this purpose, relief and 
rehabilitation supplies, transport and 
services, to assist the Korean people to 
relieve the sufferings and to repair the 
devastation caused by aggression, and 
to lay the necessary economic founda- 
tions for the political unification and 
independence of the country. 


3. The United Nations programme of 
relief and rehabilitation for Korea shall 
be carried out in practice in such a way 
as to contribute to the rapid restoration 
of the country’s economy in conformity 
with the national interests of the Korean 
people, having in view the strengthening 
of the economic and political indepen- 
dence of Korea and having in view that, 
in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, such 
assistance must not serve as a means 
for foreign economic and political inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Korea 
and must not be accompanied by any 
conditions of a political nature. 


4, The United Nations programme is 
to be a supplement to the general 
recovery effort that will be undertaken 
by the Korean people on their own 
initiative and responsibility, through the 


most effective utilization of their own 
resources as well as of the aid which is 
rendered under the programme. 


5. Whilst the programme should be 
consistent with the pattern of long-term 
economic development in Korea, it is 
itself necessarily limited to relief and 
rehabilitation, and contributions and 
supplies furnished under this programme 
shall be used exclusively for that pur- 
pose. 

6. First priority shall be given to the 
provision of the basic necessities of 
tood, clothing and shelter for the popu- 
lation of Korea and measures to prevent 
epidemics. Second highest priority shall 
be given to projects which will yield 
early results in the indigenous produc- 
tion of basic necessities; this will include 
the reconstruction of transport and 
power facilities. As the programme 
develops, emphasis should be shifted to 
the provision of other materials, sup- 
plies and equipment for the reconstruc- 
tion or replacement of war-damaged 
facilities necessary to the economic life 
of the country. 


7. The necessary measures shall be 
taken to ensure that distribution shall 
be so conducted that all classes of the 
population shall receive their equitable 
shares of essential commodities without 
discrimination as to race, creed or poli- 
tical belief. 


8. Subject to adequate control, the 
distribution of supplies shall be carried 
out, as appropriate, through public and 
co-operative organizations, through non- 
profit-making voluntary organizations 
such as the Red Cross, and through nor- 
mal channels of private trade. At the 
same time, measures shall be taken to 
ensure that the cost of distribution and 
the profit from the sale of supplies are 
kept to the minimum. Measures shall 
be taken to ensure that the special needs 
of refugees and other distressed groups 
of the population are met through 
appropriate public welfare programmes, 
and accordingly the sale of relief sup- 
plies will take place only in justifiable 
cases and under conditions agreed upon 
with the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea. 


9. The local currency proceeds derived 
from the sale of relief and rehabilitation 
supplies or, at the discretion of the 
Agent General, an amount commensurate 
with the value of goods and services 
supplied, shall be paid into an account 
under the control of the Agent General. 
The Agent General, after consultation 
with the United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilitation 


ier 


of Korea, and in agreement with the 
Advisory Committee referred to in 
paragraph 6 of Section A of the present 
resolution, shall use these funds for 
appropriate additional relief and re- 
habilitation activities within Korea, for 
the local currency expenses of the relief 
and rehabilitation operations of the 
United Nations, or for measures to com- 
bat inflation. The proceeds shall not be 
used for any other purpose. 


10. The necessary economic and finan- 
cial measures shall be taken by the 
authorities in Korea to ensure that the 
resources provided under the United 
Nations programme, as well as Korean 
resources, are effectively employed to 
aid in laying the economic foundations 
of the country. Among these, special 
attention should be given to measures to 
combat inflation, to sound fiscal and 
monetary policies, to the requisite 
pricing, rationing and allocation con- 
trols (including the pricing of goods 
imported under the programme), to the 
prudent use of Korean foreign exchange 
resources together with promotion of 
exports, and to the efficient management 
of government enterprise. 

11. Import taxes shall not be imposed 
on relief and rehabilitation supplies re- 
ceived under the United Nations pro- 
gramme. 

12. The authorities in Korea should 
maintain such records and make such 
reports on the receipt, distribution and 
use of relief and rehabilitation supplies 
as may be determined by the Agent 
General after consultation with them. 


13. All authorities in Korea shall 
freely permit the personnel of the 
United Nations to supervise the dis- 
tribution of relief and rehabilitation 
supplies, including the examination of 
all storage and distribution facilities as 
well as records. 


14. The personnel of the United 
Nations shall be accorded within Korea 
the privileges, immunities and facilities 
necessary for the fulfilment of their 
function. 


15. All authorities in Korea and _ the 
Secretary-General shall use their best 
efforts to inform the people of Korea 
of the sources and purposes of the con- 
tributions of funds, supplies and ser- 
vices. 


16. In determining Korean’s needs for 
relief and rehabilitation, in drawing up 
programmes and plans, and in imple- 
menting such programmes and _ plans, 
the Agency created to administer the 
relief and _ rehabilitation programme 
should consult with and utilize, to the 


greatest extent feasible, the services 


of Korean authorities. 


B: 


The General Assembly, 


1. Requests the President to appoint 
a Negotiating Committee composed of 
seven or more members for the purpose 
of consulting, as soon as possible during 
the current session of the General 
Assembly, with Member and non-member 
States as to the amounts which Govern- 
ments may be willing to contribute 
towards the financing of the programme 
for the relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea: 


2. Authorizes the Negotiating. Com- 
mittee to adopt procedures best suited 
to the accomplishment of its task, 
bearing in mind; 


(a) The need for securing the maxi- 
mum contribution in cash; 


(b) The desirability of ensuring that 
any contribution in kind is of a 
nature which meets the require- 
ments of the contemplated pro- 
grammes; and 


(c) The degree of assistance which 
can be rendered by specialized 
agencies, non-members States and 
other contributors; 


3. Requests that, as soon as _ the 
Negotiating Committee has ascertained 
the extent to which Member States are 
willing to make contributions, all dele- 
gations be notified accordingly by the 
Secretary-General in order that they 
may consult with their Governments; 


4. Decides that, as soon as the Ne- 
gotiating Committee has completed its 
work, the Secretary-General shall, at 
the Committee’s request, arrange, during 
the current session of the General Assem- 
bly, an appropriate meeting of Member 
and non-member States at which Mem- 
bers may commit themselves to their 
national contributions and the contri- 
butions of non-members may be made 
known. 


In accordance with the terms of the 
above resolution, the President of the 
General Assembly, at the 318th plenary 
meeting on 4 December 1950, announced 
that he had appointed a Negotiating 
Committee. The following States Mem- 
bers were appointed: Canada, Egypt, 
France, India, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
United States of America and Uruguay. 
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Appendix 13 


Canadian Statement, Fifth Session of 
General Conference of UNESCO, June 
14, 1950: The Selection of Central 
UNESCO Themes 


... The basic programme as it is pre- 
sents a reasonably cogent and logical 
whole. The fact remains, however, that 
many delegations in the plenary session 
have expressed the view that’ the 
UNESCO tree needs further pruning. 
The purpose of the Canadian draft reso- 
lution is to indicate a method by which 
this pruning may be accomplished. 

The preamble of our resolution hardly 
requires any explanation as it is a 
recital of well-known facts. The last 
paragraph of the preamble, to the effect 
that a maximum concentration of re- 
sources is now indispensable, meets, I 
think, with general approval. In Canada, 
as I imagine in many other countries, 
there exists a feeling that UNESCO is 
grappling with too many problems to be 
really able to tackle one successfully. 
Let us beware of diffuseness for fear of 
compromising UNESCO’s future. 


The first article of our resolution asks 
the General Conference to defer until a 
more propitious time all low priority 
projects in the UNESCO programme, 
and to carry on those of secondary im- 
portance on a reduced scale. This is not 
a new proposal. The Director-General 
himself, in his speech of May 26 in 
plenary session, said “I had already 
(before the Fourth Conference) attempt- 
ed, with the wise guidance of the Exe- 
cutive Board to correct the impossible 
situation created by the superabundance 
of projects, by laying down an order of 
priority”. 

Our clause would simply confirm and 
extend the practice followed by the 
Director-General and the Executive 
Board by providing them with the moral 
authority of a formal directive from the 
General Conference. 

The Canadian resolution states further 
that the General Conference should 
decide to select a theme or themes. 
Theoretically, an appropriate central 
theme for UNESCO could consist of the 
following: 

(a) a broad objective; 

(b) one of the services of UNESCO; 

(c) a particular programme activity 
or project; 

(d) the grouping of programme items 
under a title which could be used 
effectively for publicity purposes. 

In practice, however, only two kinds 
of activities could, in our opinion, appro- 


priately be used as central themes: 
certain programme activities or 
UNESCO services. | 


The United States Delegation has sug- 


gested in plenary meeting that the 
activities of UNESCO be organized 
around a limited number of major 
objéctives. The integration of the 


Organization’s programme around a few 
major objectives may entail considerable 
adjustment in budgetary appropriations 
and in the administrative structure of 
the various departments of UNESCO. 
Moreover, the selection of a few major 
objectives for UNESCO raises very 
difficult problems. 

These basic objectives would ne- 
cessarily be couched in broad terms 
which would lack the concreteness and 
the urgency necessary to catch the imag- 
ination of the masses and obtain the 
public support that we seek. The public, 
as you know, does not indulge readily 
in esoteric exercises. It needs slogans 
which are both concrete and imaginative. 


The proposal made by the United 
Kingdom Delegation that the various 
items of UNESCO’s’ programme _ be 
grouped under one title, in order that 
the Information and Publication Service 
of UNESCO may be provided with a 
central publicity theme, has considerable 
merit and we heartily agree with it. As 
a matter of fact, our proposal provides 
for just that type of co-ordinated publ- 
city, but as a corollary of the concentra- 
tion of purpose in the programme acti- 
vities. It seems to us that we should go 
beyond concentration of publicity efforts 
if we wish UNESCO’s action to be really 
effective. 

We should, therefore, use as central 
themes certain programme activities or 
UNESCO services. It would appear to 
be far easier to agree on a specific ser- 
vice of UNESCO or a certain programme 
activity, the furtherance of which would 
be the main concern of the Organization 
during a given period, than it would be 
to reach agreement on the major ob- 
jectives of UNESCO for all time. In 
fact, it is conceivable that secondary 
themes may be combined with the cen- 
tral themes if this is considered useful. 
This essentially pragmatic approach 
would enable us to retain the flexibility 
of purpose which is so necessary in an 
organization such as UNESCO. If we 
wish to select a service of UNESCO for 
1951, I suggest the Exchange of Per- 
sons Service which has elicited strong 
support from member states. If on the 
other hand we wish to select a_ pro- 
gramme activity as a central theme, I 
suggest a worldwide campaign against 
illiteracy in view of the favour with 


ice) 


which the fundamental education pro- 
gramme of UNESCO has been received. 


These themes are given as examples. 
We realize, of course, the difficulty of 
selecting UNESCO themes but this should 
not necessarily be a stumbling block if 
it is realized that selection does not 
imply that it is the most important 
activity of the Organization. It should 
only be important enough to deserve 
special emphasis. Each year, the iime- 
light could be turned on a different 
activity of the Organization and in this 
manner world public opinion would, in 
the course of a few years, become aware 
of the aims and purposes of the Organ- 
ization. The concept of UNESCO and 
what it is trying to do should in this 
way become clear even to the non- 
initiated. 

The last operative paragraph of our 
resolution requests that the Director- 
General be instructed to concentrate the 
efforts of the Organization on carrying 
out the central theme. This means that 
the various departments of UNESCO 
would be called upon to co-operate to 
the fullest extent compatible with 
administrative efficiency in their own 
field. We do not envisage that a certain 
proportion of the special budgets of the 
various departments of the Organization 
would be assigned to the furtherance of 
the activities selected as a_ central 
theme. It should be possible, however, 
to transfer non-specialized personnel 
from one department of UNESCO to 
another on a temporary basis in order 
to achieve a greater degree of concen- 
tration. 

Sub-paragraph B of the last operating 
paragraph of our resolution calls for 
an all out effort to publicize the central 
theme chosen for UNESCO. We attach, 
of course, considerable importance to 
this point. The Chairman of the United 
Kingdom Delegation has stressed the 
importance for UNESCO to streamline 
its publicity activities. I will not come 
back to this matter because it is obvious 
that publicity efforts are much more 
effective if they are not dispersed over 
a variety of subjects. 


Sub-paragraph C of the last operating 
paragraph of our resolution merely 
states that a report be made to the 
Sixth General Conference on the suc- 
cess achieved by the selection and exe- 
cution of the central theme, in order to 
help the next General Conference decide 
whether the same theme should be re- 
tained, or some other selected. 


Briefly, our resolution seeks to achieve 
three things: 


(1) confirm and extend the practice 
followed by the Director-General 
and Executive Board in establish- 
ing an order of priority amongst 
the various UNESCO projects, by 
asking the General Conference to 
formulate a directive on this sub- 
ject; 

(2) authorize the Director-General to 
effect necessary transfer of per- 
sonnel to the extent he deems 
practical, in order to encourage 
certain programme activities or 
service activities indicated to him 
by the General Conference; 

(3) help, through the selection of a 
temporary central theme, the 
UNESCO Information Service to 
concentrate its publicity efforts. 

I hope I have made clear the purpose 

of the resolution which I am sponsoring 
on behalf of Canada. If it is adopted it 
will contribute, I hope, to the efficiency 
of the Organization and enhance its 
credit amongst those who are question- 
ing its usefulness. The non-initiated, 
who, after all, constitute the majority 
of the taxpayers, need to be better in- 
formed and made fully aware of 
UNESCO’s purposes so that they may 
be willing to support its endeavours. 
Our duty is to dissipate the impression 
of diffuseness and dispersion that has 
gained ground, by putting the emphasis 
on some important activities of the 
Organization. At this price only will 
UNESCO obtain the sympathy and sup- 
port that it deserves. 


Appendix 14 


Draft Resolution’ Submitted by the 

Canadian Delegation to the Fifth Session 

of the General Conference of UNESCO, 

May 24, 1950: The Selection of Central 
UNESCO Themes 


The General Conference 

Noting with satisfaction the state- 
ment of fundamental objectives and 
fields of work of UNESCO set forth in 
the “Programme proposed by the Exe- 
cutive Board — Paris 1950.” (5C/5(1) 
Rev.). ' 

Noting further that the Executive 
Board has indicated that “these fields of 
work are very extensive and for prac- 
tical reasons a selection has to be made 
of those activities that are to be under- 
taken at any particular time”’. 

Considering that the scale of activities 
for 1951 must be strictly limited to that 
which can be effectively undertaken with 


1This resolution was not put to a vote. 
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the available resources of personnel and 
funds. 


Considering further that a maximum 
concentration of resources is now indis- 
‘pensable to avoid further diffusion of 
efforts and to enlist wide public support 
through a better understanding of 
UNESCO’s aims and purposes. 


Decides: 


(a) to defer until a more propitious 
time all low priority projects in 
the basic UNESCO programme 
and to carry on those of second- 
ary importance on a_ reduced 
scale; 


(b) to select from the higher prior- 
ity phases of the programme one 
or more major themes or services 
to be designated the “central 
UNESCO theme(s)” for 1951. 


Instructs the Director-General, in con- 
sultation with the Excutive Board, and 


in the light of specific recommendations 
made by national delegations during 
the Fifth Conference, 


(a) to concentrate the major efforts 
of the organization to carrying 
out this central theme during 
1951 as far as practicable, and 
without prejudice to the continu- 
ation at reasonable levels of other 
phases of the programme; 


(b) to devote a substantial propor- 
tion of the funds available within 
the 1951 budget for public in- 
formation activities to  public- 
izing this central theme; 


(c) to report to the Sixth General 
Conference the extent to which 
these efforts to concentrate on 
and publicize the “central theme” 
have been successful in order to 
guide later sessions of the 
General Conference in the selection 
of other themes for the future. 
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Appendix 16 


General Assembly Resolution, December 15, 1950: Budget Appropriations for 
the Financial Year 1951 


(Vote: 50 in favour (including Canada), none against, 5 abstentions) 


The General Assembly, 
Resolves that for the financial year 1951: 


1. Appropriations totalling US$47,798,600 are hereby voted for the following purposes: 
A. UNITED NATIONS 


PART I. Sesstons of the General Assembly, 
the Councils, Commissions and Com- 
mittees 

Section 

1. The General Assembly, commissions 

SUGMCOMINILELCCS trae eso eee 


2. The Security Council, commissions 
SNC COMMIGtSCS ary a ee eet ie 
3. The Economic and Social Council, 


commissions and committees........ 
(a) Permanent Central Opium Board 

and Drug Supervisory Body..... 
(b) Regional economic commissions. . 


4, The Trusteeship Council, commissions 
Bnd: Committees’... 0r Se. bs eee 


DOTALS-PA RU Le. neater 
PART II. Investigations and Inquiries 
Section 
5. Investigations and inquiries......... 
(a) United Nations Field Service. ... 
PROD ANS PA Lyla iL erie panee 


PART III. Headquarters, New York 
Section 
6. Executive Office of the Secretary- 
Genera lie aceion de. aoe ee ra ate 


7. Department of Security Council 
MATT AIS eee tots ie ate ab ats ehste beaten. eee ee 

8. Miltary Staff Committee secretariat. . 
9. Technical Assistance Administration. . 
10. Department of Economic Affairs. .... 
11. Department of Social Affairs........ 
12. Department for Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
SLOLTitOLIOS .ot..b 20d feeces ee 

13. Department of Public Information... 
14. Department of Legal Affairs......... 
15. Conference and General Services..... 
16. Administrative and Financial Services 
1A Common, stall COSts sama t. eee. 
1825 Common, Services day &..4. eee. 
(a) Transfer to the permanent Head- 
C{UBELGIS F355 4 seed ee oe ee ee 


19. “Permanent equipment... 2 ash. a) ee a. 
TOTALS PA Teli a peace ce 


502,000 


- 22,900 
64,000 


484,200 
450,000 


2,810,000 
400,000 


Amount in 


Dollars US 


2,568,750 


588,900 


53,600 


3,946,800 
450,000 


934,200 


758,700 
129,600 
300,000 
2,285,000 
1,608,550 


865,000 
2,687,000 
430,000 
7,179,000 
2,920,000 
4,366,700 


3,210,000 


302,200 


3,211,250. 


4,396,800 
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PART IV. United Nations Office at Geneva 

Section 

20. United Nations Office at Geneva 
(excluding direct costs, chapter III, 
secretariat of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and Drug Supervisory 
LELOy0 Bi Praesens eee cet aD el sag a al 
Chapter III, joint secretariat of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Drug Supervisory Body............. 
(a) Office of the High Commissioner 
PODEILOLUP COM wea be ene. 


pO TAT PA aL Vere ee cee 


PART V. Information centres 
Section 
21. Information centres (other than in- 
formation services in Geneva)....... 


OVD ee AT Le Verne ot 


PART VI. Regional economic commissions 
(Other than the Economic Commission 
for Europe) 

Section 

22. Economic Commission for Asia and 
BHO MAL Wastes ole rw ie vas 
23. Economic Commission for Latin 
TAIT) (OD oe rea ae A 


TOTAL, PART VI 


PART VII. Hospitality 
Section 
DAMELLOSDIVA TUyee as cnet hee els ales saiens 


Oe Acros VoL Le yee 


PART VIII. Contractual Printing 
Section 
25. Official Records (excluding chapter 
VI, Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Drug Supervisory Body)........ 
Chapter VI, Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Drug Supervisory Body... 


RITULD LIGA ION Sire eee wt ern oie wake bie are a2 


TOT AI APAR TY VILE S.A ae 


PART IX. Technical programmes 
Section 
27. Advisory social welfare functions... . 
28. Technical assistance for economic 
MOVOLODINGL Uwe Mose eo P tein cys r= 
29. International centre for training in 
HUVIC ACMURIStratOll. it te.) cos 
OTA Le PAI ALN ean e 


PART X. Special expenses 

Section 

30. Transfer of the assets of the League 
of Nations to the United Nations.... 

31. Amortization of the Headquarters 
COUStTUCHONL OAL 2 tn eateries 


OTA TAP A REX ene ae 


4,383,600 


55,200 


254,000 


875,560 
12,440 


Amount in 
Dollars US 


4,637,600 


840,000 


$25,000 
503,800 


20,000 


888,000 
962,000 


768,500 
479,400 
145,000 


649,500 
1,000,000 


4,637,600 


840,000 


1,328,800 


20,000 


1,850,000 


1,392,900 


1,649,500 
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B. THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Amount in 


Dollars US 
PART XI. The International Court of Justice 
Section 
32. The International Court of Justice.... 595,800 
TOTATZ RA TDN ioe ay weet 595,800 
47,898,600 
C. SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 
Section 
33. Global reduction on the provision for 
established) posts: sen. sarees 4 + ent uel —100,000 
Crate h Ola Lae vie tee eee $47,798,600 


2. The appropriations voted by paragraph 1 above shall be financed by contributions 
from Members after adjustment as provided by the Financial Regulations. For this 
purpose, miscellanecus income for the financial year 1951 is estimated at US $6,521,000; 


3. The Secretaryv-General is authorized: 


(i) To administer as a unit the appropriations provided under section 3 (a), 
section 20, chapter III, and section 25, chapter VI; 


(ii) With the prior concurrence of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, to transfer credits between sections of the budget; 


4. In addition to the appropriations voted by paragraph 1 above, an amount of 
US $14,000 is hereby appropriated for the purchase of books, periodicals, maps and 
library equipment, from the income of the Library Endowment Fund, in accordance 
with the objects and provisions of the endowment. 


The Structure of the 
United Nations 


ORGANS OF TH 


COMMISSIONS 


ECONOMIC AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


FISCAL 


STATISTICAL 


POPULATION 


NARCOTIC DRUGS 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR EUROPE 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


MILITARY STAFF 
COMMITTEE 
COMMISSION FOR 4 
CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Pa cR- SicanN 


INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF 
JUSTICE 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL | 
COUNCIL 


UNITED NATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND 


Simplified reproduction of Chart taken 
(published September, 1949, by Depart 
Lak 


ITED NATIONS 


. ¥L O R G A N_ S 


TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


SECRETARIAT : , 


COORDINATION 


ok of the United Nations, 1947-48, 
c Information of the United Nations, 


7.) 


SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC & 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL BANK 
FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION 


WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
UNION 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


INTER-GOVERNMENTAL 
MARITIME CONSULTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION CocPaniteee 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION 


Interim Commission 


WORLD METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
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Appendix 18 
Excerpts from Canadian Statement, 
Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee, November 29, 1950: Scale of 
Assessments 


... Last year the Canadian Delegation 
expressed its belief that the scale of con- 
tributions then recommended to the 
General Assembly did not adequately 
reflect the rapid and substantial im- 
provement in their basic economic 
situation that certain member states 
claimed to have achieved. As a result, 
we felt that our own contribution was 
relatively higher than it should be on 
a purely objective basis. We did accept 
the scale for one more year, but only on 
the understanding that the Committee 
on Contributions, with the full co-opera- 
tion of all member states, would be in 
a position to make definitive recom- 
mendations and to propose a scale for 
1951 which would be more in keeping 
with the factual situation which the 
countries to which I refer are attempt- 
ing to establish. We regret that this 
has not been possible... 

You will recall the circumstances 
under which the first United Nations 
scale was established. The nations of 
a shattered world, just emerging from 
the most devastating war in history, had 
sent their representatives to San Fran- 
cisco to establish the basis for a new 
world organization which would help 
avoid any recurrence of the catastrophes 
through which we had so recently passed. 
Recognizing the great differences in size 
and wealth of the various member 
states, it was agreed, quite logically, that 
the financial support for the organiza- 
tion should be based on “relative 
capacity to pay”. Each member state 
would pay its fair share of the costs, to 
be determined from objective statistical 
and other data examined annually by a 
body of experts to be designated as the 
“Committee on Contributions”. That 
was an acceptable principle from a long- 
term point of view. However, at that 
time a temporary situation of a special 
nature had to be faced. To compensate 
for the serious devastation and dislo- 
cations of war, special exemptions were 
granted to a number of member states 
on the understanding that these exemp- 
tions would be gradually eliminated as 
the effects of war receded into the back- 
ground. The scale finally approved by 
the First Session of the Assembly had, 
as a result, serious limitations, but it 
was the best that could be devised with 
the information available at that time 
and in view of all the circumstances. 

Now, however, the war is some years 
behind us. Great progress has been 


made in many member states, both in 
their economic situation and in the 
quality and quantity of the statistical 
material available to measure that im- 
provement. Many countries have achieved 
substantial recovery from the ravages 
of war and have, to a large extent, re- 
established more normal conditions. 


We regret that there has been no 
comparable improvement in the scale 
of contributions for the United Nations. 

In case my observations may be con- 
strued in any way as a direct criticism 
of the Committee on Contributions, I 
must firmly correct any such interpre- 
tation. In the first instance, it has not 
been our Committee on Contributions 
which failed the General Assembly. It 
has been rather that some member 
states, by their inability or unwilling- 
ness to provide adequate statistical data, 
have made the development of a new 
scale an exceedingly difficult, if not an 
impossible, task. Because of these diffi- 
culties, the committee found itself in a 
position where it had to proceed very 
cautiously. With inadequate and in- 
accurate data on which to base its cal- 
culations, the committee decided, some 
years ago, that, in the circumstances 
then existing, it had to avoid precipitate 
actions which might, in the long run, 
prove to be unwarranted. In practice, 
it accomplished this end by applying an 
arbitrary limitation on the extent to 
which the contribution of any member 
state should be changed in any one year. 
In effect, the Contributions Committee 
said that, in order to avoid unwarranted 
adjustment, “no change upwards or 
downwards of more than ten per cent in 
any one year shall be proposed in the 
percentage contribution of any one coun- 
try: 

In the early days, the application of 
this rule may have been justified. It 
was only proper that the committee 
should act cautiously and avoid the ne- 
cessity for rapid and unwarranted 
fluctuations in the final scale. But the 
situation today is vastly different and 
we are extremely doubtful that any 
justification remains for the application 
of this rule, either now or in the future... 

We must strongly protest against the 
continuation of any such arbitrary limi- 
tation. If we are to accept the applica- 
tion of this working rule indefinitely, 
we must resign ourselves to a situation 
in which certain member states will con- 
tinue for many years to pay much less 
than their fair share of the costs of the 
United Nations. So long as this rule 
remains in effect, it will be impossible 
for the Contributions Committee to 
adequately reflect two factors. First, 
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the accelerating recovery of many coun- 
tries from war damage and devastation. 
In other words, the rule ties the scale 
of contributions much too permanently 
to compensatory arrangements designed 
to meet a situation which was recognized 
to be a special and temporary one. 

Secondly, it will not be possible for 
the Contributions Committee to give 
adequate effect to some truly amazing 
improvement in productivity and national 
income which have been claimed by cer- 
tain member states. 

Any permanent situation of this kind 
would, of course, be entirely inconsistent 
with the best interests of the organ- 
ization. The Canadian Delegation has 
always insisted that, unless the burdens 
of the United Nations are equitably and 
justly shared by all its members the 
effect on the public at large and upon 
national legislatures in particular can 
only be unfavourable and detrimental 
to the long-range interest of this organ- 
ization. We cannot permit the Com- 
mittee on Contributions to continue to 
be guided by a rule which perpetuates 
the present inequities in the scale. 

The Canadian Government has always 
been most sympathetic to the problems 
of those countries which have been faced 
with the problem of repairing war 
damage. We have to the greatest pos- 
sible extent given assistance wherever 
this was required. But we cannot 
accept a situation in which the difficulties 
of the past are accepted as justification 
for the unlimited avoidance of current 
and future responsibilities. 


The Representative of Poland, in a 
statement in the Second Committee, in- 
formed us that “despite the fact that, 
as a result of the ravages of war, my 
country lost over one-third of its national 
wealth, already in 1949, after the three- 
year plan was completed, industrial pro- 
duction reached a level of 177 per cent 
of the pre-war output”. In the same 
speech, this representative referred to 
a 180 per cent improvement in the pro- 
duction of electric power and equally 
impressive figures for industrial growth, 
agricultural growth and capital invest- 
ment. 


Later, the Representative of the 
U.S.S.R. made equally imposing claims 
regarding the level of the post-war im- 
provement in the economy of his coun- 
try. It may be naive for us to assume, 
in the face of such obvious and im- 
pressive testimony, that these member 
states, which exert such an important 
influence on the activities and deliber- 
ations of the United Nations, should be 
carrying a considerably higher propor- 
tion of the cost of the United Nations. 


However naive or not that may be, we, 
in Canada, feel most strongly that it is 
only reasonable to expect that the con- 
tributions of these states should reflect 
in full measure this increase in their 
basic capacity to pay. In this connec- 
tion, I do not think it is up to us to 
make any judgment on the reliability of 
claims of the nature to which I have 
referred. It is sufficient to say that 
they have been seriously advanced before 
committees of this Assembly in support 
of positions assumed by these countries 
themselves. ) 


We have selected these examples be- 
cause in these cases the conclusions 
seem to us unavoidable. These are coun- 
tries whose contributions were set at an 
arbitrarily low figure in order to give 
them an opportunity to limit their finan- 
cial burdens during the difficult period 
of post-war reconstruction. Now that 
their reconstruction is well advanced, 
we must insist that they begin to pay 
their fair share of the load. We can- 
not accept the continuation of any work- 
ing rule which will prevent this from 
being achieved. However, once an 
adequate permanent scale has_ been 
achieved through the rapid application 
of the necessary re-adjustments to bring 
the contribution of all members states to 
a satisfactory level, then the application 
of the rule might be reconsidered to pre- 
vent unduly erratic fluctuations of 
national contributions which might arise 
from the necessity of following too 
closely temporary variations in national 
economies. 

It must be evident from what I have 
said that my delegation is not satisfied 
with the present situation. However, 
we are not unmindful of the difficulty, 
if not the absolute impossibility, of 
attempting in this committee to formu- 
late a new scale in which the ten per 
cent working rule would be abandoned. 
Therefore, in a spirit of co-operation and 
accommodation and in order to expedite 
the work of this committee, the Canadian 
Delegation will reluctantly accept the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Contributions for 1951. 

We do so, however, on the clear un- 
derstanding that this situation will not 
be repeated again next year. We would, 
however, request the rapporteur’ to 
carry a clear indication of the will of 
this committee that during 1951 the ten 
per cent rule is no longer to be applied 
and that all member states will be re- 
quired to carry their full and equitable 
share of the burdens of the United 
Nations. Alternatively if you would pre- 
fer a more formal expression of this 
thought, my delegation would be pre- 
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pared to submit a resolution to this 
effect. 


The Canadian Delegation would also 
like to stress again the importance of 
ensuring that the per capita contribu- 
tion of any one member state should not 
exceed the per capita contribution of 
the member state bearing the highest 
assessment. This is a most important 
peer, I am sure that all members 

ere are in full agreement that they 
would not wish to place any national 
delegation in a position where it would 
have to justify to its legislature and 
public opinion the payment of a per 
capita contribution which exceeds that 
of the United States. My delegation 
appreciates that this particular principle 
is already embodied in an Assembly reso- 
lution and that the Committee on Con- 
tributions has always taken it fully into 
account. However, we restate it now 
because of its fundamental importance. 


It goes without saying that in order 
to accomplish these important objectives, 
the Committee on Contributions must 
have all the necessary data for its work. 
There will, of course, be a few countries 
whose statistical services have not yet 


reached a state which would permit them 
to meet these requirements fully. How- 
ever, these are exceptional cases and it 
is the belief of my delegation that in its 
next annual report, the Committee on 
Contributions should be instructed to 
indicate those states which have not 
furnished the United Nations with 
adequate statistical data. 

I have said that the Canadian Dele- 
gation will accept the recommendations 
of the Committee on Contributions for 
1951 as the best that can now be pro- 
vided. 

We have been pleased to carry our 
fair share in the past, and we will con- 
tinue to do so. However, I wish to state 
forcibly that unless the scale recom- 
mended next year is a more just and 
equitable one, we shall insist on re- 
considering our entire position as to con- . 
tributions. In the meantime, if the scale 
is reopened this session, we will, of 
course, find it necessary to take what- 
ever action we consider necessary and 
desirable to safeguard our own position. 
Under no circumstances could we con- 
sider a contribution which would further 
inched the inequities in the present 
scale. 


Appendix 19 
United Nations Salary Scales: for Internationally Recruited Staff 
Under the new salary system adopted by the Fifth Session of the General 


Assembly, assistant secretaries-general will receive a salary of $23,000. 


The 


classification and salary levels of other internationally recruited staff are as 


follows: 
Levels Directors and Professional 
Principal Officers Service 
$ 


Principal Director 
Director 

Principal Officer 
Senior Officer 
First Officer 
Second Officer 
Associate Officer 
Assistant Officer 


17,000-18,000 (2)? 
15,000-17,400 (4) 
13,300-17,000 (6) 


11,310-15,000 (9) 
9,140-12,500 (10) 
7,330-10,150 (10) 
5,750- 7,870 (9) 
4,250- 6,000 (8) 


The above figures represent gross salaries and are subject to deductions 
under the United Nations Staff Assessment Plan. ; 

Salary differentials will be applied for duty stations away from head- 
quarters to take into account relative costs and standards of living. 

The following representation allowances will also be paid, at the discretion 


of the Secretary-General, to: 


(i) Assistant Secretaries-General: 


(ii) Principal Directors: 
(iii) Directors: 


from $7,000 to $10,000. 
from $1,000 to $ 3,500. 
from $0 to $1,500. 


The Principai Directors and the Directors are further entitled to _all 
allowances, such as education and children’s allowances, available to eligible 


staff members generally. 


1All figures quoted in this Appendix are in United States dollars. bes 
2The Gedeee in brackets indicate the number of salary increments within each level. 
These increments will normally be granted annually in the professional category and every 


two years in the director category. 


Appendix 20 


Membership ' 
UNITED NATIONS 
Afghanistan Iraq 
Argentina Israel 
Australia Lebanon 
Belgium Liberia 
Bolivia Luxembourg 
Brazil Mexico 
Burma Netherlands 
Byelo-russian New Zealand 
S.S.R. Nicaragua 
Canada Norway 
Chile Pakistan 
China Panama 
Colombia Paraguay 
Costa Rica Peru 
Cuba Philippines 
Czechoslovakia Poland 
Denmark Saudi Arabia 
Dominican Sweden 
Republic Syria 
Ecuador Thailand 
Egypt Turkey 
El! Salvador Ukrainian S.S.R. 
Ethiopia Union of 
France South Africa 
Greece U:S.S. Re 
Guatemala United 
Haiti Kingdom 
Honduras United States 
Iceland Uruguay 
India Venezuela 
Indonesia Yemen 
Iran Yugoslavia 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Members Members 
Canada To serve until 
China December 31, 1951: 
France Ecuador 
United Kingdom India 
United States Yugoslavia 
U.S.S.R. To serve until 
December 31, 1952: 
Brazil 
Netherlands 
Turkey 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
To Serve Until December 31, 1951 


Belgium France 
Chile India 
China Peru 


IMembership as of January 1, 1951, is given 
unless otherwise stated. 
these organs during 1950 see Canada and the 


United Nations, 1949, page 307 et seq. 


For membership of 


To Serve Until December 31, 1952 


Canada Mexico 
Czechoslovakia Pakistan 
Iran United States 


To Serve Until December 31, 1953 


Philippines United Kingdom 
Poland Uruguay 
Sweden USS. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
EMERGENCY FUND 


Australia Iraq 
Belgium Israel 
Bolivia Italy 
Brazil New Zealand 
Byelo-russian Switzerland 
S.S.R. Thailand 
Canada Turkey 
Ceylon Union of 
China South Africa 
Dominican United 
Republic Kingdom 
Ecuador United States 
France Uruguay 
India US seks 
Indonesia Yugoslavia 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Members Members 
China To serve until 
France December 31, 1951: 
United Kingdom Ecuador 
United States India 
DESisak: Yugoslavia 


To serve until 
December 31, 1952: 
Brazil 
Netherlands 
Turkey 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Administering Trust Territories 


Australia New Zealand 
Belgium United Kingdom 
France United States 


Permanent Members of the Security 
Council Not Administering Trust 
Territories 
China 
U.S.S.R. 


Elective Members 
To serve until December 31, 1952: 
Iraq 
Argentina 
To serve until December 31, 1953: 


Dominican Republic 
Thailand 
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Appendix 21 
United Nations Documents 

Printed publications of the United 
Nations may be procured in Canada 
through the Ryerson Press, 299 Queen 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario. Mimeo- 
graphed United Nations documents are 
available to the general public by annual 
subscription from the United Nations 
Secretariat, Lake Success, New York; 
and to university staffs and students, 
teachers, libraries and non-governmental 
organizations from the United Nations 
Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, New York. 

Complete sets of United Nations doc- 
uments may also be consulted at the 
following centres in Canada: 

University of British Columbia 

(English printed and mimeographed 
documents) 


Provincial Library of Manitoba 
(English printed and mimeographed 
documents) 

University of Toronto (English printed 
and mimeographed documents) 

Canadian Instiute of International 
Affairs, Toronto (English printed 
and mimeographed documents) 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa 
(English and French printed docu- 
ments and English mimeographed 
documents) 


McGill University (English printed 
and mimeographed documents) 
University of Montreal (French 
printed documents) 

Laval University (French printed 
documents ) 

Dalhousie University (English printed 
and mimeographed documents) 


Appendix 22 


Publications of the Department of External Affairs 
The following is a list of publications relating to the United Nations and 
onan Agencies, issued by the Department of External Affairs during 
1. Canada and the United Nations, 1949, 319 pp.; printed; King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, Canada: 50 cents. (Reports for the years 1947 and 1948 are still 
available from the King’s Printer at 50 cents each.) 


2. White Papers 
Canada and the Korean Crisis, September 1950; 36 pp; printed; King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, Canada; 15 cents. 
Documents on the Korean Crisis, January 1951; 38 pp; printed; King’s 
Printer, Ottawa, Canada; 15 cents. 


3. Statements and Speeches é 
Obtainable from the Information Division, Department of External Affairs, 
free on request. 

No. 50/5 — Four Years of the United Nations 

No. 50/7 — Statement on External Relations 

No. 50/26 — Canada and the Korean Situation ; 

No. 50/28 — Statement on Further Canadian Assistance to United Nations 
forces in Korea. 5 

No. 50/29— Methods of Financing the Economic Development of Under- 
developed Countries. 

No. 50/30 — Le plein emploi 

No. 50/31 — Canada and the Far East | 

No. 50/32 — Statement on Matters Relating to Korea 

No. 50/34— Statement in Plenary Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly 

No. 50/38 — Statement on Korea ; 

No. 50/41 — Statement to the New York Herald Tribune Forum 

No. 50/42— The United Nations: A Practical View 

No. 50/44 — Statement on the Soviet Peace Resolution 

No. 50/45— United Action for Peace : 

No. 50/46 — Statement on the Question of the Duties of States in the 
Event of the Outbreak of Hostilities 

No. 50/48 — Report from Lake Success 4 

No. 50/50 — Review of the Current International Situation a 

No. 50/51— Canadian Policy in the Present International Crisis 

4, External Affairs i : 

Monthly iene of the Department of External Affairs. Obtainable from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, annual subscription $1.00 per year, students 
50 cents. Each issue contains a section on current developments in_ the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. In addition, special articles 
on subjects relating to the United Nations and Specialized Agencies appear 


from time to time. 
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